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‘Eternal vigilance is the price of freedom' 
thus says the popular adage. The mighty 
British empire in its heyday exercised special 
vigilance in safeguarding the security and safety 
of India, the most precious jewel of its crown. 
The British rulers, like Indra, the jealous sove- 
reign of gods in Hindu mythology, w'ere excep- 
tionally wary lest some more shrewd and 
enterprising rival should dislodge them from 
their most precious possession. 

During the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries the British colonial power of India 
was busy expanding its dominions and consoli- 
dating its territorial gains by imparting to them 
a semblance of stable administration. In its 
North, North-West and North-Fast, the petty 
mountain kingdoms and turbulent frontier 
tribes from time to time made outrageous raids 
into the British territories either for territorial 
expansion or for sheer plunder. In view of this, 
the British military authorities organised and 
carried out successfully a number of expedi- 
tions against these intruders which humbled 
their pride and made them behave as civilised 
neighbours. During the same period, the colo- 
nial power of U. K. spread its tentacles to far- 
flung areas of the world. So when its authority 
was challanged in any of them, specially in Asia 
and Africa, it used to avail of the .services of 
the British Indian army to suppress any upris- 
ing. Under instructions from the colonial power 
in U. K., the over-seas expeditions used to be 
despatched from India to nip the mischief-mon- 
gers in the bud. 

These frontier and overseas expeditions have 
a chequered history and realising their impor- 
tance for posterity, their history was collated 
compiled and published for the first time in 
1908 by the Intelligence Branch of the Chief of 
Staff* of the old British Army Head Quarters 
stationed at Simla. It is an exciting history 
which runs into seven volumes as per details 
appended below. Besides the frontier expedi- 
tions, the History as recorded in these volumes 
also covers the dilTerent overseas expeditions to 
such far off places as China in the East and to 
Malta and Cyprus in the West. 

The first three volumes in the series are devot- 
ed to the turbulent tribes inhabiting the North- 
West Frontier of India such as the Pathans, the 
Baluchis, the Afridis, the Bannuchis, the 
Brahus, the Wazirs, the Mohamands, the 
Gujars and many others who have been a 
source of constant irritation to the old colonial 
power. The Frontier of British territories was 
determined by the Durand Agreement which 
implied that there were two boundary lines— 
one of British Administration and the other of 
British influence. 


{Continueil on next flap) 
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PREFACE. 


I N 1866 the Punjab Government considered it desirable that a 
“ Record should be composed of the expeditions made from time 
to time against the North-West Frontier Tribes, with such further 
information as might render the work a valuable guide to those 
who might have future dealings with these turbulent neighbours.” 
The first edition of the work was compiled in 1873 by Colonel W. H. 
Paget, 5th Punjab Cavalry, under the title of “A Record of Ex- 
peditions against the North-West Frontier Tribes,” and was revised 
and brought up to date in 1884 by Lieutenant A. H. Mason, K.E. 

Similar considerations have now prompted the compilation of 
a record of expeditions against frontier tribes on all the frontiers of 
India, and of operations embarked in by the Indian Government 
overseas ; and as the latest edition of Paget and Mason had become 
out of print, it was decided to incorporate that work, revised and 
brought up to date, in the present volumes, instead of again issuing 
it as a separate compilation. 

The arrangement adopted in the former work, namely, each 
tribe being dealt with separately, has been followed in the present 
instance, but for the sake of convenience the present record has been 
divided into six volumes, each volume dealing with a distinct 
geographical division. This division is as follows : — 

Vol. I.— North-West Frontier Tribes north of the Kabul river. 

Vol. II. — North-West Frontier Tribes between the Kabul and 
Gumal rivers. 

Vol. III.— Baluchistan, and the First A^han War. 

Vol. IV. — North and North-Eastern frontier Tribes. 

Vol. V.— Burma. 

Vol. VI. — Overseas Expeditious, including Part I, Africa ; Part II, 
Ceylon and the islands of the Indian Ocean ; Part III, 
Arabia and Persia ; Part IV, Malay Peninsula and Archi- 
pelago; Part V, China. 

( i ) 
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Of the fizst three yolumeB, the ahcounts of dealings with the 
North-West Frontier and Baluchistan Tribes previous to 1884 have 
been extracted from Paget and Mason’s booki while the history 
of subsequent operations has 'been compiled for these volumes by 
Major 0. E. Tancock, R. Q. A., Major £. J. M. Molyneux, D. S. 0., 
12th Cavalry, Captain W. L. Maxwell, 127th Baluch Light Infantry, 
and Lieutenant C. F. Aspinall, Royal Munster Fusiliers. The 
remaining three volumes are new, and of these Volume IV has 
been compiled by Lieutenant J. L. Mowbray, R. H. A., and Volume 

V by Lieutenant C. F. Aspinall. The latter officer has also been 
responsible for the editing of Volumes I, II, IV; and V. Volume 

VI has been compiled by Major R. G. Burton, 94th Russell’s Infnntr}% 
Major W. H. Brown, 103rd Mahratta Light Infantry, Ci^ptain R. S. 
Phillips, 52nd Sikhs, and Lieutenant 6. P. Morris, 30th Lancers. 
The general editorship of Volumes III and VI has been under- 
taken by Major R. 6. Burton. 

It is especially requested that any errors in these volumes may 
be brought to the notice of this Division as speedily as possible. 


W. MALLESON, LieiU.-Coloncl^ 
Assistant Quarter Master General for IntelUgcnce, 

Division of the Chief of the Staff. 


Simla : 

nth September 1907. 



INTRODUCTION TO VOL8. I, II, and III. 


Sings 1884, the year in which Paget and Mason’s Records of 
Expeditions against the North-West Frontier Tribes ” was pub- 
lished, the Frontier of British Influence has, by the Durand 
Agreement, extended far beyond the limits therein described, 
and now, including as it does nearly all the frontier tribes, is 
coterminous with Afghanistan from the Kilik pass in the north to 
the borders of Persia in the west. 

The boundary line of 1884 was what is now, roughly, the 
administrative border of the North-West Frontier Province. In 
the present work, in order to differentiate between these two 
boundary lines, that of British Influence and that of British 
Administration, the former will be called the Frontier and the 
latter the Administrative Border Line. 

The border line skirts the six districts of Hazara, Kohat, 
Peshawar, Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan, niid Dera Ghazi Khan* 
the first five of which belong to the North-West Frontier Province, 
and the last to the province of the Punjab. Of these six districts, 
two, Hazara and Kohat, are hilly and in parts mountainous. The 
other four are almost level plains, only broken by deep ravines 
and torrent beds, which make even the Peshawar valley difficult 
for the movements of cavalry and guns. The characteristics of 
the people inhabiting them differ very greatly, and it is necessary, 
in as few words as possible, to describe each district before giving 
an account of the tribes beyond their border. 

The Hazara district is the most northern. The upper portion 
of it, especially that known as Kaghan, is entirely composed of 
mountain ranges covered with magnificent forests ; the lower 
portion of the district is, although elevated, more level, and, 
polssessing an abundant supply of water, produces excellent crops. 
The population is generally peaceable and unwarlike. Its largest 
element consists of immigrants expelled, some centuries ago, 

( iii ) 
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from the noighbourinf^ Swat valley, a physically weak and con- 
temptible race. These form nearly a third of the inhabitants 
of the Hazara district ; nearly half the remainder is composed of 
descendants from Rajput and other Hindu tribes, Oujars,* Ohak- 
kars, Dunds, and Karals, who have for the most part adopted the 
Muhammadan creed. They are industrious and good cultivators, 
and form the best part of the Hazara population. Descendants of 
Afghan immigrants, related to the Yusafzai and other tribes in 
the neighbourhood, constitute a fifth of the whole. 

The Peshawar district contrasts remarkably with that just 
described. Consisting of a wide level plain, it is abundantly 
watered by the large rivers of Swat and Kabul, and is broken only 
by deep ravines which intersect it in all directions. The lengtii 
from north to south is 54 miles, but the western border is 170 miles 
long, and adjoins the lands of the Gaduns, Bunerwals, Baizais, 
Ranizais, Utman Khels, Mohmands, and Afridis. From Sikh and 
Afghan days Peshawar has had an infamous reputation for the 
character' of its inhabitants, who required for their control the 
sternest administrators of the Sikh Government, and for its climate, 
which, owing to excessive irrigation, and also from the valley 
being enclosed by lofty hills, is, at certain seasons of the year, 
extremely unhealthy. The inhabitants arc strangely mixed. About 
ninety-two per cent, are Muhammadans, the few Hindus being 
found as merchants and shopkeepers in Peshawar and the larger 
villages. The total population of the disiriet is about three-quar- 
ters of a million, of which about one-sixth are Yusafzais, an A^han 
«1an inhabiting the high plain to the north. After the Yusafzais 
the most important tribes are the Mohmands and the Khattaks. 
The remainder of the population is made up of numerous Afghan 
tribes, and of Punjabi Muhammadans from cis-Indus districts. 

The district of Kohat is almost entirely composed of a system 
of low, barren hills, from which it derives its name, intermingled 
with small but fertile valleys, The importance of the district is 

IHm Gajars Me found amongst many war. They are a fine, stalwart rsoe, and, 
of the indej^dent tribes between the though as a role quiet and hidnstrioas» ate 
Kunar ri^er and the Hazara district. Their apt to break out into lawlessness like the 
ooenpatlon Is chiefly cattle rearing, as their people amongst whom they dwell Huy 
name Implies, and the cultivation of land ate supposed to be the desoendants of 
which they hold In lease from the owners, possessore of the country previous to the 
whom they are bound to serve in time of arrival of the Phtluma 
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due to the existence of extensive sait mines, the produce of wUch 
is used throughout trans-Indus territory and Afghanistan, and 
which, chiefly from political considerations, is taxed much mote 
lightly than the produce of the Jhelum mines, which supply 
the greater part of Northern India to the east of the Indus. 
About 1883 the price of salt at the Kohat mines was raised, and 
this subject will again be referred to further on, when wc come 
to speak of our relations with the Afridis, who are the principal 
carriers of the Kohat salt. The city of Peshawar is the central 
depdt of the salt trade, whence it is taken by traders to Jalalabad, 
Kashmir, and Kashgar, and exchanged for the produce of these 
countries. About two-thirds of the population of the Kohat 
district are Afghans, and of these one-third are Khattaks, who, 
inhabiting the north of the district, are one of the finest tribes 
on the whole frontier, and supply our regiments with many of 
their best soldiers. The Bangash tribe is almost as numerous, 
and is generally quiet and well disposed. 

The Bannu district consists of a flat open plain like Peshawar, 
and, like it, is abundantly watered by the Kurram and Gumbela 
rivers. The rainfall being very scanty, cultivation is almost 
entirely dependent upon irrigation from the streams. In the trans- 
Indus portion of the district arc the Bannuchis, a mongrel Afghan 
tribe, who are about the worst specimens of the race on the frontier. 
Their physique, owing to the malarious climate, is as degraded 
as their morals. They ate cowardly and unwarlike, and on this 
account give less trouble than the next most important section 
of the population, the Wazirs, who are in appearance and in 
character immeasurably their superiors. The south of the Bannu 
district is inhabited by the Marwatis, a high-caste Pathan race, 
brave, simple, and honest, who form as great a contrast as can be 
conceived to their northern neighbours, the Bannuchis. 

In the Dera Ismail Khan district, owing to the rainfall bein g 
very small and irrigation wanting, the country for the most part 
is little better than a desert, and can only be cultivated in those 
exceptional years when abundant rain may happen to fall. 
That portion of the district, however, which has a sufficiency 
of irrigation, ami especially the Tank valley, is fertile. The country 
on the west cf the Indus' falls with an almost imperceptible slope 
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from the hiUe to the Indue. !Fhe original population of the dis- 
trict seems to have been Jats. Then came an immigration of 
Baloohis from the south, forming the bulk of the present popula- 
tion of the Kulaohi sub-division, below the Ustarana country, 
few being found north of the town of Dera Ismail Khan. In the 
south they are the dominant class ; in the country ois-Indus they 
are mixed with, and practically on an equality with, the Jats. The 
only Baloch tribe found together in any numbers are the Easranis, 
inhabiting the country about Daulatwala. The Pathans occupy 
the north of the district up to Isa Khel, together with Marwatis, 
all recent settlers, and rapidly increasing in numbers. 

The characteristics of the D era Ghasi Khan district resemble 
closely those of the trans-Indus portion of Dera Ismail Khan. 
It consists of a strip of country lying between the Indus and tlm 
hills, here entirely occupied by Baloch tribes. The character oi^ 
its trans-border neighbours has exercised as great an influence 
upon the interior of Dera Ghazi Khan as it has in the districts to 
the north. One-third of the population is Baloch, one-half are 
Jats, and the remainder is composed of Pathan immigrants, and 
a larger proportion of pure Hindus than are found elsewhere on 
the border. The character of the population of Dera Ghazi Khan 
may geuerally be described iis being as well disposed and law- 
abiding as that of any district in Northern India. 

Until 1003 the military defence of the frontier was, with the 
exception of the Peshawar dbtrict, entrusted to the Punjab 
Frontier Force, consisting of— 

4 Regiments of Ponjab Cavalry, 

1 Regiment, Corps of Omdes, Cavalry and Inbntry, 

4 Monntain Batteries of Artillery, 

1 Oanison Battery of Artillery, 

4 Regiments of Sikh Tnbntry, 

5 „ „ Punjab labntry, 

1 Regiment of Oudihas, 

and was commanded by a Brigadier-General. Peshawar itself 
was the head-quarters of a brigade of the l^ngal Army, and, 
witii Nowshera and five outlying fortresses in the valley, absorbed 
neariy a fourth of the whole Bengal foroe in the PnajaK 
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In 1908, howewr, the Punjab Frontier Force was aboliahed, 
and the frontier is now defended, by the Peshawar and Quetta 
.Divisions and the Kohat, Derajat, and Bannu Brigades, assisted 
by the Frontier Militias. 

We now come to the consideration of the tribes beyond the 
administrative border. The two great nations, the Baloch and 
Pathan, hold the whole country to the west of the Punjab, the 
former lying roughly to the south and the latter to the north of 
a line drawn from the western face of the Suleimans, opposite 
Dera Ohasi Khan, almost due west to Quetta. 

The Balochis and Pathans* are both foreigners in the Punjab 
proper, and have entered its political boundaries within the last 
few hundred years, though it is not impossible that in doing so 
the Pathans only re-entered a country which their ancestors 
had left more than a thousand years before. Yet their 
freedom from the irksome and artificial restrictions of caste, and 
the comparative licence which their tribal customs permit 
them in the matter of inter-marriage, have caused their example 
to produce a marked effect upon the neighbouring Indian races ; 
and it is the proximity of these races, and the force of that ex- 
ample daily set before them by nations living next door, to which, 
far more than to the mere political supremacy of a Muhammadan 
dynasty, or adoption of the Muhammadan creed, may be attribut- 
ed the laxity of caste rules and observances which charac- 
' terises the people of our western plains. 

The Baloch presents in many respects a very strong contrast 
to his neighbour the Pathan. Both have most of the virtues 
and many of the vices peculiar to a wild and semi-civilised life. 
To both, hospitality is a sacred duty and the safety of the guest 
inviolable ; both look upon the exaction of “ blood for blood ’* 
as the first duty of man ; both follow strictly a code of honour 
of their own, though one very different from thet of modem 
Europe ; both believe in one Ood, whose name is JUah and whose 
prophet is Muhammad. V But the one attacks his enemy from the 
front, the other hrom behind ; the one is bound by his promises,* the 

ilUi •ooomit ofUieBsloohsadFMlHii “itone, or «aimofeiiniiigi,”6notedM 
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other by his intereete ; in short, the Balooh is less turbulent, less 
treacherous, less bloodthirsty, and less fanatical than the Pathan ; 
he has less of Giod in his creed and less of the devil in his nature. 
His frame is shorter and more spare and wiry than that of his neigh- 
bour to the north, though generations have given to him, too, 
a bold and manly bearing. Frank and open in his manners, and 
without severity, fairly truthful when not corrupted by our courts, 
faithful to his word, temperate and enduring, and looking upon 
courage as the highest virtue, the true Baloch of the Deraj at is 
a pleasant man to have dealings with. As a revenue payer he is 
not so' satisfactory ; his want of industry, and the pride which 
looks upon manual labour as degrading, making him but a poor 
husbandman. He is an expert rider ; horse racing is his national 
amusement, and the Baloch breed of horses is celebrated through- 
out northern India. He is a thief by tradition and descent, for he 
says, “ God will not favour a Baloch who does not steal and rob,” 
and ‘ ‘ The Baloch who steals secures heaven to seven generations 
of his ancestors.” But he has become much more honest under 
the civilizing Influences of our rule. His face is long and oval, his 
features finely cut, and hb nose aquiline; he wears his hair long, 
and usually in oily curls, and lets his beard and whiskers grow, and 
he is very filthy in person, considering cleanliness as a mark of 
effeminacy. He usually carries a sword, knife, and shield ; he 
wears a smock-frock reaching to his heels and pleated across the 
waist, loose drawers, and a long cotton scarf, and all these must be 
white, or as near it as dirt will allow of, insomuch that he will not 
enter our army because he there would be obliged to wear a 
coloured uniform. His wife wears a sheet over her head, a long 
sort of night-gown reaching to her ankles, and wide draweix ; her 
dothea may be red or white ; and she plaits her hair in a long 
queue. 

As the true Baloch is nomad in his habits, he does not seclude 
his women ; but he is extremely jealous of female honour. In oases 
of detected adultery, the man is killed and the woman hangs her- 
self by order. Even when on the war trail, the women and 
children of his enemy are safe from him. The Baloch of the hills 
lives in huts or temporary camps, and wanders with bis herds from 
place to {dace. In the plains he has settled in small villages ; 
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but the houses are of the poorest possible description. A tally 
of lives due is kept between the various tribes or families, and 
when the accounts grow complicated, it can be settled by 
betrothals, or even by payment of cattle. 

The Balochis arc nominally Musalmans, but singulary igno- 
rant of their religion and neglectful of its rites and observances; 
and though, if their ejection from Arabia be true, they must 
have originally been Shia, they now belong almost without ex- 
ception to the Sunni sect. The Balochis themselves claim to be 
Arabs by origin, while some hold them to be of Turkoman 
stock; their customs are said to support the latter theory; their 
features certainly favour the former. Their language is a branch 
of the old Persian, but it is being gradually superseded on the 
Punjab frontier by Multani or Jatki. They have no written 
character and no literature; but they are passionately fond of 
poetry, chiefly consisting of ballads describing the events of 
national or tribal history, and of love songs; and local poets 
are still common among them. 

When the Balochis moved northwards towards our border, 
they were divided into two great branches, the Rind and the 
Lashari, and at the present day all the Baloch tribes consider 
themselves as belonging to one or other of these divisions. 

The tribe, at least in its present form, is a political and not 
an ethnic unit, and consists of a conglomeration of clans bound 
together by allegiance to a common chief. Probably every tribe 
contains a nucleus of two, three, or more clans descended from 
a common ancestor; but round these have collected a number 
of affiliated sections; for, the cohesion between the various 
parts of a tribe or clan is hot always of the strongest, and it is 
not very uncommon for a clan or portion of a clan to quarrel 
with its brethren* and, leaving its tribe, to claim the protection 
of a neighbouring chief. They then become his hamsayas or 
dwellers beneath the same shade, and he is bound to protect 
them and they to obey him. In this manner a small section, 
formerly belonging to the Laghari tribe and still bearing its 
name, has attached itself to the Kasranis. Thus, too. Rind 
tribes are sometimes found to include Lashari clans. So when 
^^asir Khan, the great Khan of Kalat, who assisted Ahmad 
Shah in his invasion of Delhi, reduced the Hasani tribe and 
drove them from their territory, they took refuge with the 
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Khetrans, of which tribe they now form a clan. Even stri ngers 
are often afSliated in this hianner. 

The tribe (jumeui), under its chief or tumandar, is divided 
into a small number of clans (para) with their mukadoms or 
headmen, and each clan into more numerous sections (phali)- 
Below the phali come the families, of which it will sometimes 
contain as few as a dozen. The clans are based upon common, 
descent ; and identity of clan name, even in two different tribes, 
almost certainly indicates a common ancestor. The section is 
of course only an extended family. The tribal names are often 
patronymic, ending in the Baloch termination, ani, such as 
Gurchani; or in some few cases in the Pushtu, zai. 

An individual is commonly known by the name of his clan, 
the sections being comparatively unimportant. Marriage within 
the sections is forbidden, and this appears to be the only res- 
triction. 

The Balochis freely marry Jat women, though the first wife 
to a chief will always be a Balochni. 

The Pathan, as already stated, presents in many respects a 
strong contrast to the Baloch. He is bloodthirsty, cruel, and 
vindictive in the highest degree; he does not know what truth 
or faith is, insomuch that the saying Afghan be iman has passed 
into a proverb among his neighbours; and though he is not 
without courage of a sort, and is often reckless of his life, he 
would scorn to face an enemy whom he could stab from be- 
hind, or meet him on equal terms if it were possible to take 
advantage of him, but never meanly. It is easy to convict him 
out of his own mouth- There are some of his proverbs : “A 
cousin’s tooth breaks upon a coin”, — ’’Keep a cousin poor, but 
use him.”— ‘‘When he is little stay with him; when he is grown 
up, he is a cousin; fight him”. ”Speek good words to an enemy 
very softly; gradually destroy his root and branch”.^ At the 
same time he has his code of honour, which he observes strictly, 
and which he quotes with pride under the name of Pakhtun- 
wali. It imposes upon him three chief obligations— to shelter 
and protect even an enemy who comes as a suppliant; to 
revenge by retaliation; and to give open-handed hospitality to 
any who may demand it. And of these three, perhaps the last 
is the greatest. There is a sort of charm about him, especially 

1 The Pushtu word tow is used in differently for cousin or for enemy. 
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about the leading men, which almost makes one forget his 
treacherous nature. As the provcrb.says, “The Pathan is one 
moment a saint and the next a devil.” For centuries he has 
been, on our frontier at least, subject to no man. He leads a 
wild, free, active life in the rugged fastness of his mountains; 
and there is an air of masculine independence about him which 
. is refreshing in a country like India. He is a bigot of the most 
fanatical type, exceedingly proud, and extraordinarily supersti- 
tious. He is of stalwart make, and his features are often of a 
markedly Semitic type. His hair, plentifully oiled, hangs long 
and straight to his shoulders;^ he wears a loose tunic, baggy 
drawers, a sheet of blanket, sandals, and a sheepskin coat with 
its wool inside; his favourite colour is darkblue;*^ and his 
national arms, the long, heavy Afghan knife and the matchlock 
or jazail. His women wear a loose shift, wide, wrinkled drawers 
down to their ankles, and a wrap over the head. Both sexes 
are filthy in their persons. 

Such is the Pathan in his home among the fastnesses of the 
frontier ranges. But the Pathans of our territory have been 
much softened by our rule, and by the agricultural life of the 
plains, so that they look down upon the Pathans of the hills, 
and their proverbs have it — ‘*A hill man is no man”; and 
again, ^‘Don’t class burrs as grass, or a hill man as a human 
being.’* The Pathans are extraordinarily jealous of female 
honour, and most of the blood-feuds for which they are so 
famous originate in quarrels about women. As a race, they 
strictly seclude their females; but the poorer tribes and the 
poorer members of all tribes are prevented from doing so by 
their poverty. The Pathan pretends to be purely endogamous, 
and beyond the border he probably is so; while even in British 
territory the first wife will generally be a Pathan except among 
the poorest classes. At the same time, Pathan women beyond 
the Indus are seldom if ever married to any but Pathans. They 
intermarry very closely, avoiding only the prohibited degrees of 
Islam. Their rules of inheritance are tribal and not Muham- 
madan, though some few of the more educated families have 

1 This is not the case with the northern Pathans, who shave their heads 
and often their beards also. 

2 The colour and cut of the clothes vary greatly with the tribe. 
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lately begun to follow the Musalman law. Their social customs 
differ much from tribe to tribe, or rather perhaps from the 
wilder to the more civilized section of the nation. The Pathans 
beyond and upon our frontier live in fortified villages* to which 
are attached stone towers in commanding positions, which serve 
as watch towers and places of refuge for the inhabitants. Raids 
from the hills into the plains are still not uncommon; and 
beyond the Indus, the people, even in British territory, seldom 
sleep far from the walls of the village. 

With regard to the tribal organization of the Pathans, the 
tribe is probably far more homogeneous in its constitution than 
amomg the Baiochis. Saiyid. Turk, and other clans have 
occasionally been affiliated to it; but as a rule, people of foreign 
descent preserve their tribal individuality, becoming merely 
associated, and not intermingled, with the tribes among whom 
they have settled. Even then they generally claim Pathan 
origin on the female side, and the tribe is usually descended, in 
theory at least, from a common ancestor. 

’The hamsaya custom, already mentioned, by which strangers 
are protected by the tribe with which they dwell, is in full 
force among the Pathans as amongst the Baiochis. But with 
the former, though it does protect, in many cases, families of 
one tribe, who have settled with another, it seldom accounts for 
any considerable portion of the tribe; and its action is chiefly 
confined to traders, menials, and other dependents of foreign 
extraction, who are protected by, but not received into, the 
tribe- The nation is divided genealogically into a few great 
sections which have no corporate existence, and the tribe is 
now the practical unit, though the common name and tradition 
of common descent are still carefully preserved In the memory 
of the people. Each section of a tribe, however small, has its 
leading man, who is known as malik, a specially Pathan title. 
In many, but by no means in all, tribes, there is a Khan Khel, 
usually the eldest branch of the tribe, whose malik is known as 
Alton, and acts as chief of the whole tribe. But he is seldom 
more than their leader in war and their agent in dealings 
with others; he possesses influence rather than power, and the 
real authority rests with the y/rga, a democratic council com-' 
posed of all the maliks. The tribe Is split up into numerous 
clans, and these again into sections. The tribe, clan, and section 
are i^e distinguished by patronymics formed from the name 
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of the common ancestar by the addition of the word zai or 
khell zai being the corruption of the Pushtu word zoe^ meaning 
son, while khel is an Arabic word meaning an association or 
company. Both terms are used indifferently for both the larger 
and smaller divisions.^ The stock of names being limited, the 
nomenclature is extremely puzzling, certain names recurring in 
veiy different tribes in the most, perplexing manner. Moreover, 
the title wlffch genealogical accuracy would allot to a tribe or 
clan is often very different from that by which it is known for 
practical purposes, the people having preferred to be called by 
the name of a junior ancestor who had acquired a local renown. 
The frontier tribe, whether within or beyond our border, has 
almost without an exception a very distinct corporate existence; 
each tribe, and within each tribe each clan, occupying a clearly 
defined tract of country, thaugh they are in the Indus valley 
often the owners merely, rather than the occupiers, of the coun- 
try, the land and smaller villages being largely in the hands of 
a mixed population of Hindu origin, who cultivate subject to 
the superior rights of the Pathans. These people are included 
by th6 Pathans under the generic and semi-contemptuous name 
of Hindiki — a term very analogous to the Jat of the Baloch 
frontier, and which includes all Muhammadans who, being of 
Hindu origin, have been converted to Islam in comparatively 
recent times. 

The original Afghans are probably a race of Jewish or Arab 
extraction, and the Pathans of Indian origin; but on this point 
there is a great conflict of opinion, and not a few deny that 
there is any distinction whatever between the original Afghan 
and Pathan stocks. But, however this may be, the nation to 
which the names are now applied indifferently in Persian and 
Pushtu, respectively, are without exception Musalmans, and for 
the most part bigoted followers of the Sunni sect, hating and 
persecuting the Shias. 

The following extract from a report on the relations of the 
British Government with the frontier tribes in 18SS, written by 
Mr. Temple, Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of the 
Punjab, is of interest as showing our estimation of their charac- 
ter at that time, and the manner in which we dealt with them:--* 

1 , When our ill-fated Resident, Sir Louis Cavagnari, was living at Kabul 
under the Amir Yakub Khan, those who favoured the British were as 
known Cavagnarizaand the national party as Yakubzai. The ending zai is 
never used by the Afridis. 
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Now these tribes arc savages — noble savages, perhaps — and 
not without some tincture of virtue 2ind geneiosity, but still 
absolutely barbarians nevertheless. They have nothing approa- 
ching to government or civil institutions. They have, for the 
most part, no education. They have nominally a religion, but 
Muhammadanism, as understood by them, is no better, or 
perhaps is actually worse, than the creeds of the wildest race 
on earth. In their eyes the one great commandment is blood 
for blood, and fire and sword for all infidels, that is, for all 
people not Muhammadans. They are superstitious and priest- 
ridden. But the priests (muUas) are as ignorant as they are 
bigoted* and use their infiuence simply for preaching crusades 
against unbelievers, and inculcate the doctrine of rapine and 
bloodshed against the defenceless people <rf the plain. The hill 
men are sensitive in regrad to their women, but their customs 
in regard to marriage and betrothal are very prejudicical to 
social advancement; at the same time they are a sensual race. 
They are very avaricious; for gold, they will do almost any- 
thing, except betray a guest. They are thievish and predatory 
to the last degree. The Pathan mother often prays that her son 
may be a successful robber. They are utterly faithless to public 
engagements; it would never even occur to their minds that an 
oath on the Koran was binding, if against their interests. Tt 
must be added that they are fierce and bloodthirsty. They are 
never without weapons; when grazing their cattle, when driving 
beasts of burden, when telling the soil, they are still armed. 
They are perpetually at war with each other. Every tribe and 
section of a tribe has its internecine wars, every family its 
hereditary blood-feuds, and every individual his personal foes. 
There is hardly a man whose hands are unstained. Every 
person counts up his murders. Each tribe has a debtor and 
creditor account with its neighbours, life for life. Reckless of 
the lives of others, they are not sparing of their own. They 
collider retaliation and revenge to be the strongest of all obli- 
gations. They possess gallantry and courage themselves, and 
admire such qualities in others. Men of the same party will 
stand by one another in danger. To their minds, hospitality is 
the first of virtues- Any person who can make his way into 
their dwellings will not only be safe, but will be kindly received. 
But as soon as he has left the roof of his eutprtainer, he may be 
robbed or killed. They are charitable to the indigent of their 
own tribe. They possess the pride of birth, and regard acestral 
associations. They are not averse to civilisation whenever they 
have felt its benefits. They are fond of tradin g,and also of 
cultivating; but they are too fickle and excitable to be industri- 
ous In agriculture or anything else. They will take military 
service, and, though impatient of discipline, will prove faithful, 
unless excited by fanaticism. Such, briefly, is their character, 
replete with the unaccountable mconsistencies, with that 
mixture of opposite vices and virtues, belonging to savages. 
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Such being their character* what has been their conduct 
towards us? They have kept up old quarrels* or picked new 
ones with our subjects in the plains and valleys near the fron- 
tier; they have descended from the hills and fought these battles 
out in our territory; they have plundered and burnt our villa- 
ges and slain our subjects; they have committed minor robbe- 
ries and isolated murders without number; they have often 
levied blackmail from our villages: they have intrigued with the 
disaffected'^ everywhere* and tempted our loyal subjects to rebel 
and they have for ages regarded the plain as their preserve, and 
its inhabitants their game. When inclined for cruel sporty they 
sally forth to rob and murder* and occasionally to take priso- 
ners into captivity for ransom. They have fired upon our own 
troops* and even killed our officers in our own territories. They 
have given an asylum to every malcontent or proclaimed crimi- 
nal who can escape from British justice. They traverse at will 
our territories* enter our villages* trade in our markets; but f^w 
British subjects* and no servent of the British Government* 
would dare to enter their country on any account whatever. 

In return for this* what has been the conduct of the British 
Government towards them? It has recognised their indepen- 
dence; it has asserted no jurisdiction with regrd to them; it has 
claimed no revenue from them* and no tribute* except in one 
case, and that as a punishment. But it has confirmed whatever 
fiefs they held within its territory; it has uniformly declared 
that it seeks no fiscal or territorial a^randisement; and that it 
only wants, and is resolved lo have* tranquillity on the frontier. 
It has never extended its jurisdiction one yard beyond the old 
limits of the Sikh dominions. Nothing has been annexed that 
was not a portion of the Punjab as we found it. Whatever 
revenue has been paid to the British Government was equally 
paid to its predecessors* only at a higher rate. In one solitary 
case has it accepted tribute in satisfaction for offences; in all 
other cases of misconduct it has avoided making any pecuniary 
demands on its own behalf, ft has claimed no feudal or politi- 
cal ascendancy over the independent hill tribes; it has abstained 
from any interference in, or connection with* their affairs; it 
has taken no part in their contests* and has never assisted either 
party; it has striven to prevent its own subjects from entering 
into disputes with them, ^ough permitting and encouraging 
its subjects to defened themselves at the time of attack, it has 
prevented them from retaliating afterwards and from making 
reprisals. Though granting refuge to men flying for their lives* 
it has never allowed armed bodies to seek protection in its 
territory* nor to organise resistance or attack. It has freely 
permitted hill people to settle* to cultivate* to graze their herds* 
and to trade in its territories. It has accorded to such the same 
protection* rightSt privileges* and conditions as to its own 
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subjects. Its courts have been available, and its officers accessi- 
ble, to them; its markets have been thrown open to them; all 
restrictions on trade and transit, all duties (exeept one)^ which 
would be imposed by any native government, have been removed 
and remitted for them.^ It has freely admitted them to its 
hospitals and dispensaries, its medical officers have attended 
scores of them in sickness, and sent them back to their moun- 
tain homes cured. The ranks of its service are open to them,, 
and they may eat our salt and draw our pay, if so inclined. 
What more can a civilised Government legitimately do for its 
rude aeighbours than the above? 

There is, perhaps, one method to which the Government 
might resort more extensively than it does at present, and that 
is the payment of blackmail. It does, indeed, purchase the good 
offices of the tribes round the Kohat pass* It does permit a 
section of the Mohmands to hold a fief, and more unworthy 
feudatories could not be found. It does also make payments 
to certain Derajat chiefs such as the Bozars^. But the other 
chiefs who receive money are British subjects, and really per- 
form responsible police duties in return. In the case of the 
Afridis, Mohmands, and Bozdars, however, the Government 
only continued a concession originally granted by its predeces- 
sors. It has originated no new grants of blackmail, though it 
enhanced one grant. There is reason to believe that such grants 
would embolden rather than ward off depredation; once bought 
off, the hill people would molest us with greater zest than ever, 
in order to be bought off again. They would actually resort to 
plundering as a means of extorting blackmail. The appetite 
once gratified would become sharpened. Such concession 
would be regarded by the tribes as a confession of weakness, 
and would absolutely operate as an incitement to mischief. 
Certain chiefs are known to commit depredations in the hope 
of being bought off by fiefs* and one made of avoiding annoy- 
ance is to let it be known that under no circumstance will the 
Government be induced to compromise by grants of blackmail. 

The character of the hill tribes given in the above report 
applies rather to the Pathan than the Baloch tribes. The latter 
arc free from the religious bigotry which forms such an impor* 
tant element in the character of the* former. Afghans are 
blindly subservient to their priests, and this is the chief 
reason that European life is so insecure in their hills, 
while it is safe among the Balochis, there being no 
instance on record of a European being assassinated 

1 .The Salt tax. 

2 This payment was discontinued in March 1856. 
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by them. The absence of this religious bigotry in the Balochis 
makes their control comparatively easy, for there is not the per- 
petual fear of some outbreak of fanatical rage against the infidel 
which to the north, and among Afghan tribes, has always to be 
guarded against. Another fact which renders the control of the 
Balochmoreeasy than that of the Pathan tribes is that the former 
recognise the authority of their acknowledged chiefs, and pay them 
loyal obedience and service, and their chiefs thus become the natural 
channel of communication with their tribesmen, through whom 
control can be effectively exercised on the tribe. This manner of 
influencing the Baloch tribes has, for many years past, been follow- 
ed in the Dera Ghazi Khan district, and generally with success. 
With the Pathan tribes, on ^le other hand, this mode of control 
is impossible, for every tribe is divided and sub-divided into 
numerous sections, each independent of the other, and yielding but' 
small obedience to its own petty headmen ; hating each ether 
with the hatred begotten of generations of blood-feuds, and only 
uniting under the most exceptional circumstances against a com- 
mon enemy. 

With regard to the fighting qualities of the border tribes, these 
vary considerably in the different tribes ; those on the Hazara 
border are contemptible as soldiers, their extreme religious bigotry 
alone making up for their absence of martial qualities. Between 
Buner and Dera Ismail Khan, the Afghan tribes are both fanatical 
and brave in an extraordinary degree. Courage with them is the 
first of virtues, and cowardice the worst of crimes. The Balochis, 
as turbulent, and formerly of habits quite as predatory as their 
neighbours, are still of a far milder and more amiable disposition. 
They are as brave as the Afghans ; but they are animated by no 
fanatical hatred of the English ; they have n<^t the military genius 
of the Afghans, and as an enemy on the hillside they are far less 
formidable. 

It now only remains to note the mann^ in which offences’ 
committed by independent tribes beyond the border are punished. 
The most simple way of punishing a refractory tribe, and in many 
cases the most effectual, is to inflict a fine and demand compensa- 
tioi^ for plundored property, or for lives lost. When the tribe is 
dependlent upon ira^ with British territory, or when a portion 
?«a.t n 
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resides within British limits, or is easily accessible from the plains tc 
an attack of a military force, the demand for payment of fine or 
compensation is generally acceded to, and being paid, the tribe is 
again received into favour. Should the demand be refused, hostages 
are demanded, or members of the tribes and their property found 
within British territory are seized, until such time as the compen- 
sation and fine are paid. Against some tribes, as in the case of the 
Afridis of the Kohat pass in 1876-77, a blockade is an effec- 
tive measure of punishment. It can only be employed against 
such tribes as trade with British territory, and while it lasts, any 
member of the offending tribe found witUn our border is at once 
seized and detained. This means of punishment has often been 
found effectual, and if effectual, it is preferable to a military ex- 
pedition, which often leaves behind it bitter memories in the des- 
truction of property and loss of life. Last, as a means of punish- 
ment, comes the military expedition, which is only resorted to 
in exceptional circumstances, and when every other means of 
coercing a hostile tribe has failed. 

Mr. Davies, the Secretary to Government, Punjab, in 1864, 
thus alluded to the necessity for expeditions from time to time 

Whilst any hasty exertion of physical pressure, to the exclusion of other 
methods of adjustment, is confessedly impolitic, there is a point beyond which 
the practice of forbearance may not be carried. As without physical force 
in reserve there can be no governing power, so under extreme and repeated 
provocation its non-employment is not distinguishable from weakness. In 
each case separately, therefore, it must be judged whether or not offensive 
measures have been justified. It must be noted that the despatch of an 
expedition into the hills is always in the nature of a judicial act. It is the 
deliv^ of a sentence, and the infliction of a punishment for international 
offences. It is, as a rule, not in assertion of any disputed right, or in ultimate 
arUtcation of any contested claim of its own, that the Brit^h Government 
xecolves on such measures, but simply as the only means by which retribution 
can be obtained for acknowledged crimes committed by its neighbours, and 
by whidi justice can be satisfied or future outrages prevented. In the extreme 
caass in which expeditions ate unavoidable, they are analogous to legal penal- 
ties for civil crime, --evils in themselves, inevitable from defidendes of pre- 
ventive police, but redeemed by their deterrent effects. Considerations of 
expense, of military risk, of possible losses, of increasing antagonism and 
combination against us on the part of the tribes, all weigh heavily against 
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eipeditioDM ; and to set them aiide» theie moat be an inesietible oUigatioii to 
proteot and to Tindioate the outraged xighta of eubjeote whom we debar from 
the revenge and retaliation they formedy practie^ 




TRIBES NORTH OP THE KABUL RIVER. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE aiLOlT AOBNCT. 

T he northernmost limit to which British paramountcy extends 
is formed by the Hindu Kush and Karakoram, or Mustagh, 
ranges — ^the great mountain barrier which divides India from 
Afghanistan, Russia, and China. 

Immediately south of these ranges the first district to be dealt 
with is that now known as the Gilgit Agency, which includes : — 

(1) The Gilgit Wazaiat, made up of the Tehsils of Astoi and Gilgit, 
and the Niabat of BunjL 

(2) The Ponial jagir. 

(3) The States of Htuusa and Nagir. 

(4) The Governorship of Yasin, Kuh, and Ghizr ; and the Governor* 
ship of Ishltaman. 

(5) The republican communities of the Chilas district. " 

Of these the^Wazarst is Kashmir territory and is governed by 
a Waziz appointed by the Durbar. Punial is also Kashmir territory, 
buthithe^o the Kashmir authorities have only been permitted 
to inte^ere in cases of serious crime, such as murder, which are tried 
in the 'Wazarat courts. All other matters concerning the adminis* 
tration of the jagir are dealt with by the Governor, Raja Sifat Baha- 
dur, who is advised direct by the Political Agent. The other 
districts of the agency are under the suzerainty of His Highness 
the Maharaja, but are not Kashmir territory, and His BT^ness* 
officials are not permitted to interfere in their internal adminis- 
tration. Details regarding the administration of' these districts 
be given later in this chapter, and it will be sufficient to 
note here that the various chiefs, governors, and jagir$ are inter- 
fered with as little as possible, but that all are Inject to thc,gen«al 
guidance and control of the Political Agent. 


Tea.!. 
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It will be seen that the Agency contains a multiplicity of 
forms of government. The explanation is that the peoples 
of the various districts differ widely in their origin and customs. 
It may be noted, en fassardf that no less than four different 
languages are spoken within the limits of the Agency, viz. : — Sliina, 
Buxushaski, Khowar, and Wakhi ; and tliat as regards religion, 
although all are Muhammadans, the people belong to three 
different sects, viz. : — Sunni, Shia, and Maulai. 

For generations previous to the advent of British officers 
the different communities liad been in a state of constant war witJi 
each other, and it was out of the question to attempt to bring 
them under one form of government. Even now the inhabitants 
of the various districts show little inclination to mingle with one 
another, and any concerted action by them against the paramount 
power is inconceivable.^ 

The geographical boundaries of the Agency are, on the north, 
the Mustagh mountains, which divide Hunza-Nagir from the 
Chinese New Dominions, and the Hindu Kush, in continuation of 
the Mustagh range, separating Ishkaman and Yasin from Wakhan. 
On the east lies the Skardu district of Jammu and Kashmir ; 
and on the west the Shandur range, on the opposite side of wliich 
is the Chitral district of the Dir and Swat Agency. The southern 
boundaries are the Burzil pass, separating the Astor teJisH from 
the Kashmir province of His Highness the Maharaja’s dominions, 
and the Babusar pass, by which communication is maintained 
with Gilgib from the Punjab, vid the Kaghan valley. In the 
Indus valley the boundary is, on the right bank of the river, 
the watershed between the Hodar and Khanbari valleys, and, 
on the left bank, the watershed between the Thor and Harban 
valleys. Both Thor and Hodar are included in the Chilas district. 
The Hindu Eaj range forms the boundary between the Agency 
and the independent communities of Tangir, Darel, and the Swat 
Kohistan. 

The following are the chief passes leading into Gilgit : — 

From the north, the Kilik, 16,600 feet, and the Mintaka, 
15,430 feet, give entry to Huhza and Nagir from Yarkand> Kashgar, 

1 NoTi.--7or an example cl their in* attack Chilae while the elego of Chitral 
capacity for combined action, witneee the ^Fort was in progreia. See page 36. 
fittnie of the Indue ▼alley trlbennen to 
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and the Taghdumbash Pamir. By the Shingshal, 14,720 feet, lies 
a way from the Raskam valley, while the Irshad passes, 16,000 and 
16,180 feet, respectively, supply routes from Wakhan. The snow 
and glaciers of these passes present in winter a practically insur- 
mountable barrier to an invading force of any real strength, 
though small caravans of traders well acquainted with the route 
penetrate from Yarkand to Hunza and Nagir by the Kilik and 
Mintaka during the summer, and the latter pass is used by the 
postal service to Kashgar during the winter, when it can be crossed 
by small parties ^ith some difficulty. The tracks lead over pre- 
cipitous cliffs and along deep gorges, in many of which a thousand 
men might well be stopped by a hundred rifles at any place along 
the eighty miles separating Hunza from the frontier. From Hunza 
a good track road runs into Oilgit along the banks of the Hunza 
river. 

From Wakhan two routes lead towards Yasin : the Baroghil 
pass, 12,460 feet, which is fifty-three miles from Yasin ; and the 
Karumbar,^ and Khora Bhort passes, which are 14,000 and 

15.000 feet, respectively. The latter pass is 36 miles from Imit, 

and 108 miles from Gilgit. ^ 

At Gupis the main line of communication between Gilgit 
and Chitral is met. This, after crossing the Shandur pass at 
eighty-seven miles from Chitral, and sixty-five from Gupis, becomes 
the excellent 6-foot road which runs through Punial to Gilgit. 
An alternative route to the Shandur pass lies in the Chamarkand, 
13,000, a shorter but rougher road. In the summer there is com- 
munication between Ghizr and Kuh oh the one side and Swat 
Kohistan on the other by several passes ; and in Punial communi- 
cation with Darel is practicable by all the main mlas which drain 
into the Gilgit river on its right bank. 

On the east the path from Skardu to Gilgit is perhaps the 
most difficult of any used means of communication in the northern 
Himalayas. The road by the Deosai plains, averaging from 

12.000 to 13,000 feet, which crosses from Skardu to Astor, is closed 
by snow in all except the summer months. 

1 Tbeioate horn the Karumher peie to which blocked the mouth of the Sokhto 
Imltwas. in 1900, rendered impfactioeble yelley. 
by the edysiioe of the Karumher glacier, 

83 
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The southern routes are the most important to the Agency, 
for it is by these that connection with India is maintained. The 
present main thoroughfare from Srinagar is the 10-foot toad 
which crosses the Bajdiangan or Tragbal pass on the northern 
shore of the Wular lake into the Gurais valley, from whence it 
leads over theBurzil pass, 13,500 feet, into the Astor valley. 
From here it winds down the Hattu Pir, and crosses the Ramghat 
bridge on to the Bunji plain. After leaving Bunjl the Indus is 
crossed at Partab bridge and the road then follows the right bank 
of the Gilgit river to Giigit, which is reached at thirty-seven miles 
from Bunji, 193 from Bandipur, and 228 from Srinagar. The dis- 
tance from Bawal Pindi to Baramula is 162 miles, and Gilgit is 
therefore about 390 miles from its present railway base. 

The shortest and easiest route, however, from India to Gilgit 
is the 10-foot road up the Kaghan valley route, vi& the Babusar 
pass. This leaves the North-Western Bailway at Hassan Abdal, 
and, following the Kaghan valley up to the Babusar pass, drops 
down the Thak Nala on to the left bank of the Indus, a few miles to 
the east of Chilas. By this route the distance to Gilgit is 250 miles 
from the railway, and the road crosses only one snow pass, whereas 
the road from Pindi traverses two. 

The whole of the Gilgit Agency is mountainous in the extreme. 
Lofty snow-clad peaks, rugged and barren at their base, but soften- 
ing off towards their summits into pine clad slopes and grassv 
maidans, overhang deep valleys in which the heat of the summer 
and the cold of winter are alike intense. The rainfall is small, 
and the land under cultivation is chiefly irrigated by canals led 
from the mountain streams. The hillsides are generally too pre- 
cipitous to allow of cultivation, and this is consequently mostly 
confined to' the valleys, and to alluvial “ fans,” formed by deposits 
of stone and deteitus brought down by the rivers. 

The present garrison of Gilgit (1907) consists of two regiments 
of Kashmir Imperial Service Infantry, one Imperial Service Moun- 
tain Battery of four guns, and two companies of Sappers and 
Miners, which units are distributed as follows 

OSgit.—'Bvn Companies, Kaphmii Imperial Service In6>''.ti7. 

Two oompaaies, Sappers and Miners, 
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Btmji. — TTMtunn- Imperial Setrioe Monntsia Battery. 

Three companies, Kashmir Imperial Service Lifantry. 
ChiJas.— Two companies, Kashmir Imperial Service Infantry. 
Oupii . — ^Two companies, Kashmir Imperial Service Infantry. 


The Kashmir State maintains two brigades of Imperial Ser* 
vice troops of equal strength, one of which is stationed in the Oil- 
git Agency, and the other at Satwari, near Jammu. The two 
brigades relieve each other biennially. Two British officers, who 
perform the duties of inspecting officers for the infantry and 
artillery, reside at Satwari ; and three British officers are stationed 
in the Gilgit Agency, there being one assistant inspecting officer 
with the battery and one with each of the infantry battalions. 
The senior assistant inspecting officer, is usually stationed at Gil- 
git, and advises the Kashmir General Officer Commanding in all 


important matters. 

In addition to these troops there are a certain number of 
levies, selected from the best material in the district, who are paid 
a small retaining fee on the understanding that they are liable for 
service whenever the Government of India may think fit to call 
them out. 

The population of the Agency, according to the last census, 
is 68,358. The people are lazy and unwarlike, but are good 
mountaineers. Both men and women are of strong physique. 
The total number of men vrithin the limits of the Agency who are 
considered fit to bear arms is approximately as follows : — 


Wazarat 


. . 

. • 

200 

Chilas 




. . 800 

Hunza 




.. 1,500 

Nagir 




.. 2,000 

Punial 




300 

Yaain 




.. 1,000 

Ishkaman 




40 


Total 


5,840 


The first representative of the Government of India to visit 
these regions was Captain Biddulph, who was sent on a mission 
to Gilgit and Himza in 1876. In 1877 the Kashmir State, which 
had hitherto been under the Punjab Government, was brought 
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directly under the Foreign Department of the Government of 
India, and in that year Captain Biddulph was appointed 'Political 
Agent in Oilgit. Ho remained there till 1881, when the Govern* 
ment decided to abolish the Agency. 

In 1886 the growth of the Imperial and. Kashmir interests 
in and near the Hustagh and Hindu Kush ranges, and in the petty 
states tributary to Kashmir adjoining the northern frontiers of the 
Indian Empire, determined the Government of India to depute 
an officer to make a further report on the hitherto little known 
countries of Hhnza, Nagir,'Yasin, and Chitral. The late Lieutenant- 
General Sir William Lockhart, then Colonel Lockhart, w$s con- 
sequently sent with a mission to Gilgit, which visited the districts 
mentioned, penetrating as far as the valley of Kafiristan, ahd suc- 
cessfully collected a vast quantity of important information. 
In 1888 the unsettled state of affairs in the Gilgit district, and the 
frequent aggressions of the petty tribes against the Kashmir 
Durbar, again induced the Government of India to send an officer 
to visit these parts. Captain Durand was accordingly selected 
for this duty, and, in submitting his report on the situation, recom- 
mended the re-establishment of an Agency there. This measure 
was sanctioned by the Secretary of State for India in 1889. 

The jurisdiction of the Agency at that time extended over 
Gurais, Astor, Bunji, Sai, and Gilgit, or, in other words, the pre- 
sent limits of the Gilgit Wazarat and the Gurais Tehsil. Chitral, 
Punial, Hunza, Nagir, Darel, Gor, Chilas, and Hodar were nominally 
tributary to Kashmir through this Wazarat. Gilgit was then 
garrisoned by the regular troops of the Kashmir Durbar and the 
outposts were held by irregulars. The former were armed with 
muzzle-loading weapons, and the latter with Hint-locks. Military 
discipline was indifferent, and service in Gilgit was most unpopu- 
lar with the men, who, owing to the poorness of pay, and insuffi- 
ciency of rations and clothes, coupled with the fact that the district 
was at that time used as a penal settlement, looked upon a tour of 
duty there as equivalent to a term of imprisonment. 

On the re-introduction of the British Agency in 1889, special 
service officers were sent to the district, to reorganize the f<nce, 
which was soon put on a better footing and is now in a thoroughly 
efficient state. 
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The Gilgit Wozarat. 

The Aator Tehtil. 

Astor, or, as the Dogras call it, Hasora, ^as a place of some 
political importance prior to the permanent occupation of Gilgit 
by the Imperial Service troops of the Maharaja of Kashmir. Little 
is known of its early history, but, some fifty years ago, when the dis- 
irict was being torn by internal dissensions and ravaged by inces- 
sant incursions from Chilas, Ranjit Singh intervened. Astor then 
beicame an integral part of the dominion of the Maharaja of Kashmir, 
and the independence of the local ruler disappeared. The district 
developed into a large military p/ace Barnes, and its Ra was made 
a Jagirdar of Kashmir. Since then the political metacentre of the 
Maharaja’s provinees has shifted to trans-Indus territory, and Astor 
is now governed from Gilgit and not from Kashmir. The district 
has been settled and the Chilas raids have ended in the capture of 
that place and its incorporation into the Gilgit province. 

Astor is the only"part of the Wazarat where pack animals are 
procurable. The people have even less aptitude for military ^ ser- 
vice than the Gilgitisi^' but their ponies, of which about 330 Are 
available for transport, would be a valuable asset in time of trouble. 

The Niabat of Bunji. 

Bunji is the head-quarters of the Imperial Service Battery and 
one of the two battalions which constitute the garrison of the Gilgit 
Agency. The place is small, though, like many portions of thin 
country, it was at one time populous. Its situation is strategically 
important. Placed half-way between the Ramghat and Partab 
bridges, over the Astor and Indus rivers, it stands at the junctior 
of four roads, two from India via Kashmir and Chilas respectively, 
the tlurd from Gilgit vi& the Gilgit valley, and the fourth from Skardu 
via Haramosh. Except for some twenty zemindars' houses the 
buildings consist of a rubble fort and the barracks. A ferry is 
maintained about a mile above the fort for communication with 
the Sai valley, which is immediately opposite on the right bank 
of the Indus. The fort would be of little use against modem 
armaments. Owing to the intense heat which prevails at Bunji 
in the summer, the majority of the garrison spend that part of the' 
year at Gilgit. 
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Penial. 

Punial is practically a portion of the Gilgit valley, and is politi* 
cally included in the Gilgit Wazarat, although all local questions are 
decided by the Burushe Baja, who holds the post of Governor. The 
district extends hrom the plain near Shakot to Thamushld, just 
beyond the Hnpar Pari* on the Gupis-Yasin road. The popula- 
tion amounts to about 3,000, most of whom belong to the Yasknn 
tribe. The people are of much the same type as theGilgitis, but, 
judging from the good service rendered by the Punial levies in 
Chilas in 1892, and again in Chitral in 1806, they appear to have far 
more aptitude for a military life. The Punialis ate also of a more 
cheerful disposition than the Gilgitis. ^s regards religion all are 
Muhammadans, three-fourths being Maulais and the rest Sunnis. 
The language in general use is Shina, but most of the Burushe “ 
family understand Khowar, the language, of Chitral. 

The mass of the people live in hovels within the walls of the 
various forts, a custom which was no doubt necessary in the da)s 
when the country was a bone of contention between the rulers of 
Yasin and Gilgit, but which might now be abandoned with advan- 
tagSi to the public health. 

With regard to communications there is a good pack road pass- 
ing through the district'on the right bank of the river, but the tracks 
on the left bank are impracticable for laden animals. Communica- 
tion between the two banks of the river is maintained by nu merous 
rafts and rope bridges, and a suspension bridge is in course of con- 
struction at Gakuch which will facilitate communication with the 
Ishkaman district. 

Hunza and Nag tr. 

As the annals of Hunza and Nagir are closely intermingle d, 
the two countries will be dealt with under the one heading. 

Hunza, which lies to the north-west of Gilgit, is bounded cn tke 
north and east by the Hindu Kush and 
Karakoram mountains. On the west 
it is divided by another range from the Karumbar and Garm r rai 

1 Gdlery. 

sThe BnwtlM h the tnliiig imi'yof lIlMytn now renr munoront, uid, • 
Fuilil, and I* otoody eonneoted with tiiat they pay no tasee, and have an inoid^t* 
olCUInlaad Yaain. AUtbe malea of the opinion of their own tanpottanee, they are 
Baiwha dan am locally called “Chuhpu-" a great harden on tbo diatrict. . 
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valleys, while the southern boundary is formed by a spur running 
between the Shingshal and Hispar rivers, and by the Hunaa river 
which separates it from Nagir. Hunza has also certain claims to 
jurisdiction over the Taghdumbash Pamir, the State ofShakshu 
Pakhpu, and the Baskam valley. 

Hunza may be considered to consist of three parts, which are 
to a great extent ethnolo^cal divisions 

(1) Hunza Proper, lying between the Bulchidas and Tadiot spars, 

is inhabited by people of Burush stock, speaking the Bumsh* 
aski language : they are known as Birohik, or Tadikun. Ihe 
population of Hunn Proper is about 6,000. 

(2) Herbar, or little Gujhal, includes the main valley and all the 

lateral valleys north of the Bulchidas spur. All the people of 
this district can speak Bumshaski, but amongst themselves 
they usually speak Wakhi. The majority of the inhabitants 
no doubt hail from Wakhan, but many of the families aw 
descendants of settlers from Hunza and Chapiot. The popnla* 
tion is about 1,600. 

(3) Shinaki, the 3id division, comprises that part of the country on 

the right bank of the Hunza river extending from the Tashot 
spur to the spur which separates Hunza territory from the 
Karumbar and Garmasai valleys. It contains the two fort 
villages of Haiun and ffiui. The inhabitants speak the Shina 
tongue. 

Nagir is bounded by Hunza on the north, and by the Gilgit 
province and Baltistan on the south ; it 
also includes the districts of Chalt, Chap* 
rot, and the Buladas or Garmasai valley, on the right bank of the 
Hunza. river. The country may be divided into two parts, namely, 
(1) Na^r Proper, and (2) Shinaki, or Shen Bar. The first named 
district extend from Hispar to Dadimal, and its inhabitants are of 
the same stock as imHunza Proper, speaking the Burushaski tongue. 
The latter division extends from the village of Minapin as far as 
Chalt, and includes Chaprot, Bar, and Buladas, with a few hamlets 
only occupied during the summer, chiefly for grazing purposes. 
Shina is spoken in all the villages, but the people can also speak 
Burushaski. Chaprot once belonged to Hunza, and the people of 
Hunza intermarry with the villagers of that place, though they will 
Voh I. 0 
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not do 80 with any one from Nagir Proper. The population of Nagir 
is about 10,000. 

Thttce are fairly good roads on either side of the Hunza river 
. leading to Oilgit, but the country is, • as 

mmuiuoft loM. ^ whole, exceedingly rugged and difficult, 

and most of the so-called roads are mere mountain tracks which are 
occanonally carried along the face of precipices by overhanging 
galleries which could be easily cut away. Serious damage has been 
caused to communications in Hunza^Nagir on various occasions 
owing to the action of a glacier in the Shingshal valley. This 
glacier periodically dams the Shingshal river, and a lake forms 
behind the barrier of ice. Eventually the water breaks through the 
ice and causes a flood in the Himza river. In July 1906 a most 
serious flood was caused in this way which amongst other damage, 
wrecked the suspension bridge at Askurdas and the bridge across 
the Oilgit river at Chamogah, and practically destroyed the whole 
road between Chalt and Nomal. 

Both states are governed by their own rajas or rulers, who are 

of Hnnza and ^ 0 ^ » own Country by the name 

Nagir. of Tham, though their official title is 

Mir. Each is assisted by a wazir or chief minister, whose office 
is hereditary. Murder, and other serious crimes, are dealt with by 
the Mtr; other offences, except those of a petty nature, by the 
wizir. In minor cases, justice is administered by the headman 
of the village or group of villages. This official is called the 
Trangfa or Jangayo, and has one or more assistants called Charhu. 
Other minor officials assist in collecting taxes and revenue, and in 
providing coolies, supplies, etc., as required. Among these may 
be mentioned the Ferash, who from his duties might be called 
comptroller of the Mir's household, and the Yarfas, or land 
stewards, who superintend the cultivating and harvesting of the 
dftr’s crops. 

Almost all available land in Hunza and Nagir is cultivated, 
and tile system of irrigation canals, or khals, is excellent. 

The revenues of the Tham or Mirs are derived from taxes 
on cultivation, marriage and divorce, trade, live stock, and gold- 
washing, which latter is quite a considerable industry in these 
parts. 
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It may be assumed that in tbe event of invanon fcom'ontside, 
the two States could mustei about 3,600 fighting men between them 

while the u^ole of the rest of the male 
population would be available for the 
carriage of supplies and the erection of sangan. 

A system of levies obtmns, by which lill enrolled levies are 
called out annually for one week, and are put through a short course 
of musketry by the military assistant to the Political Agent. They 
are armed with Snider carbines which are kept in Gilgit, and only 
issued when the men are under trailing. For hardiness and activity 
on the mountain side the men of both States are noted throughout 
the Hindu Kush region. Contingents of levies from Hunza and 
Nagir accotiipanied Colonel Kelly on his march to Chitral in 1895 
and rendered valuable services. As noted elsewhere the peoples 
of the two States are extremely jealous of each other. They 
have, however, been known to unite against a common foe, as 
for instance when they combined against Colonel Durand’s force 
in 1891‘ ; but it cannot be said that they offered each’ other 
wholehearted support on that occasion. 

Although of the same race and origin, the people of Hunza 
and Nagir vary considerably in physique 
and physiognomy. The former people 
are of a cheerful, open disposition, and are as a rule powerfully 
built and of medium stature. Their complexion is rather fair, and 
men with reddish and sandy coloured hair are often met nith. The 
people of Nagir, on the other hand, do not seem to posssess the fine 
physique which is seen in Hunza, and are generally of darker 
complexion. In religion the Hunza men, with few exceptions, 
belong to the Maulai sect, while the Nagirs are all Shias. 

Polo is the great national pastime in both States, as in Gilgit 
and Yasin, and each village has its own polo-ground where the game 
is played whenever time can be spared. The grounds vary from 
200 to 300 yards long by 20 to 30 mde, and are surrounded by walls 
of stone and mud about three to four feet high. Any number of 
players join in the game and it is a common sight to see as many 
as eij^t and twelve a side. A description of the game appears 
unnecessary, but it may be mentioned that few of the English 
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roles seem to be obsenred. Other pastimies are shooting at a mark 
from horseback at foil gallop, and tent'pegging. 

Owing to their wild and inaccessible patoie the two countries, 
especially Hunsa, have seldom been suctessfuUy invaded. . Both 
were formerly ruled over by the same chief ; but one of these 
princes, Lali T^m,* having two sons, Oirkis and Hoghlot, divided 
his territory between them, giving Hunza to the eider, and Nagir 
to the younger brother. These two princes quarrelled, and Oirkis 
was killed by a servant of Moghlot. From this time forward the 
two countries were continually at wu with each other, and even 
now they are far from being on good terims. The people of Nagir 
more than once allied themselves with the Kashmir troops against 
Hunza, but never with any success.; and the fighting was generally 
of a guerilla nature. If the Hunza men took a prisoner he was 
sold into slavery ; when the Nagirs took a captive he was killed. 
It is doubtful which was the less enviable fate. 

The ^trict of Chaprot used to be a constant source of strife 
between TOe two states, and was from time to time held by each 
in turn. In 1877, the Hunza garrison was driven out by the allied 
forces of Nagir and Kashmir, since when the place has belonged 
to Nagir. When Ciolonel Lockhart visited Hunza with his mission, 
however, the Tham would only allow him to enter the country on 
condition that he would restore Chaprot to Hunza. Colonel 
Lockhart consequently induced the Nagir garrison to retire, and 
since then the place has been solely occupied by Kashmir troops. 

Expedition against Hunza and Nagir in 1891 . 

In Kebmary 1888 the Rajas of Hunza and Nagir rose against 
Kashmir, and, with a combined force of 2,000 men, expelled the 
ITftRhiniT garrisons from the northern outpost pf Chalt. They next 
threatened to attack Nomal, a fort some fifte^ miles north of 
Gilgit. This post, however, was reinforced, and on 17th March 
the garrison made a successful sortie, causing the besiegers to with- 
draw to Chaprot. Although there wrae some 4,800 Kashmir troops 
and irregulars divided between Nomal, Gilgit, Astor, and Bunji, the 
force was without transport, had practically no organization, and 
waa quite unfit to undertake military operations. Consequently 

t TIm N*gir people atoie tiiU man*! mme waa Shah. 
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the Kashmir Durbar preferred to negotiate with the Hunza and 
Nagir Chiefs. An arrangement was accordingly agreed to where* 
by Chalt was to be garrisoned by Kashmir troops, the cultivators 
who had hitherto lived there being removed, and Chaprot was to 
be handed over to Gauri Tham (a son of Zafar Khan, Raja of Nagir), 
who was also furnished with an escort of twenty-five Kashmir sepoys. 

Shortly after these events Captain Durand, as has already been 
described, was deputed by the Government of India to visit Gilgit 
and submit a report on the military situation with reference to the 
recent tribal disturbances, and the means of ensuring the security 
of the country up to the Hindu Kush. 

Captain Durand reported that affairs in Gilgit were most 
unsatisfactory from a military point of view, and made various 
recommendations for their improvement. As a result of this report 
the Government of India decided to re-establish the Gilgit Agency 
which had been withdrawn in 1881. 

The following year (1889) a Mission, consisting of Captain 
Durand, Lieutenant J. Manners-Smith and Surgeon G. S. Robertson, 
with a small escort of 20th Punjab Infantry, was deputed to 
visit the States of Hunza and Nagir. 

At Nagir, a place hitherto unvisited by Europeans — ^the Mission 
was cordially received. The Raja, Zafar Khan, and his son, Uzar 
Khan, appeared to be well disposed towards the British, and 
readily consented to the conditions on which the Government 
proposed to grant an increased subsidy, viz., the exclusion of 
foreigners, and free passage through their territo^ for British 
officers. 

The Mission next proceeded to Hunza, where the Raja, 
Safdar Ali, agreed to the following terms in return for the grant 
of subsidy, viz., free passage for British officers, exclusion of 
foreigners, cessation of raiding on the Tarkand road, and non- 
interference on the part of China in the internal affairs of his 
country. 

In 1800 the Hunza Baja, in contravention of his agreement, 
raided a Kirghiz encampment on the Taghdumbash Pamir. The 
Baja of Nagir also was reported to have kidnapped a boy in Gilgit 
territory late in 1889. Otherwise there was nothing to disturb our 
relations with these two States up to the end of 1890. 
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On the 26th May 1891 the BxitiBh Agent at Gilgit received 
information that Uzar Khan of Nagir had murdered his brothers, 
Gauri Tham and Ding Malik, and intended to seize the outposts 
of Chalt and Chaprot. Baja Zafar Khan also wrote to the effect 
that Uzar Khan threatened to murder a third brother, Sikander 
Khan, then in Gilgit, should the latter return to (^aprot. Captain 
(now Lieut.-Colonel) Durand promptly made preparations to safe- 
guard the Gilgit frontier, and moved to Chalt with a small force 
on the 29th, being joined on the way by Raja Akbar Khan of 
Punial and some of his men. This rapid and unexpected move 
surprised and disconcerted the people of Hunza and Nagir. Wazir 
Dadu of Hunza and Uzar Khan, who had collected their respective 
forces at Maiun and Nilt, tried to induce Baja Zafar Khan to join 
them in an advance against Chalt, but the latter refused and the 
attempt was abandoned. 

Letters and messages were now interchanged, and, on the 16th 
June, vaJcils {jirgas) from both states came in. The Hunza vakil 
disclaimed all connection with Chalt or Chaprot, and stated that 
there was no intention on their part of attacking these places. 
The Nagir vakil .assured Colonel Durand in Zafar Khan’s name of 
their Chief’s loyalty, repudiated all responsibility for Uzar Khan 
and his doings, and promised, if the troops were withdrawn, to 
prevent, the latter from giving further trouble. 

The following day at a Durbar attended by the Punial Raja, 
the headmen of Chalt, Chaprot, Bar, and Buladas, and the Hunza 
and Nagir vakils, Colonel Durand explained his reasons for moving 
to Chalt, and announced that in consequence of the assurance of 
the Hunza and Nagir Rajas that they would not interfere with 
Chalt and Chaprot in future, he would withdraw his troops. 
He, however, warned them that any further attack on the border 
villages or movement of armed men between Chalt and Nomal 
would be considered an act of war by Hunza and Nagir against the 
Kashmir Durbar and the British Government. 

Having provided for the garrisoning of Chalt and Chaprot, 
Colonel Durand withdrew the remainder of his troops to Nomal 
on the 20th June. He, however, had but little hope that this settle- 
ment was final, and in a report to the Government of India he urged 
the complete subjection of Hunza and Na^r, the g;ist of the reasons 
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on wUch he based his lecommendation being as follows •that, 
owing to their isolated position in a country extremely difficult 
of access, and their exaggerated idtas of their own power and im- 
portance, these people ifere likely to be a constant source of anxiety 
and trouble on the frontier ; that the Hunza Chief had for some 
time past been guilty of intrigues with other Powers, land that it 
was necessary that we should have access through his country to 
the passes onto the Pamirs; and, lastly, that the Hunza Chief 
had, moreover, broken all the agreements in return for which he 
received a British subsidy. 

In September 1891 the Government 8ancti(»ftd the establish- 
ment of a garrison and fort at Chalt, and the improvement of the 
Gilgit-Chalt road. It was also decided to inform the Chiehs of 
Hunza and Nagir that roads must be made through their territories 
from Chalt to Hunza and Nagir, and possibly on to Gircha, the 
point of junction of several routes : the Chiefs were to be assured 
that 'no interference with the gomxnment of their countries was 
intended, but that they, as tfibutanes, would be expected to aid in 
the work, and that in the event of their objecting, our troops would 
enter their country and construct the roads. 

In anticipation of the above-mentioned proposals leading to 
hostilities, a detachment of 200 men of the l-6th Gurkhas under 
Captain Barrett, with Lieutenants Boisragon and Badcock, and 
a flection of the Hazara Mountain Battery under Lieutenant Gorton, 
B. 4 .., was ordered &om Abbottabad to Gilgit, which place they 
reached about the 21st November. 

In crossing the Burzil pass they had encountered very bad 
weather, and Captain Barrett and a number of men suffered 
severely from frostbite. 

During the week preceding the arrival of the Gurkhas, letters 
were received from the Hunza and Nagir Chiefs protesting against 
out preparations ; and the Baja of the latter State went so far as 
to threaten that any attempt to build a bridge at Chalt would lead 
to war. Both Chiefs were invited to send in their vakils. Their 
tribesmen, however, were collecting at Maiun and Nilt, and were 
strengthening the defences at both places. It, therefore, appeared 
evident that the two States were determined to combine against us. 

^e section lOf the mountain battery and half the Gurkha 
detachment had been pushed on to Chalt by the 21st, and the road 
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l>etween that place and Oilgit was strongly held. Martial law was 
now proclaimed in the Oilgit distoict, and the carrying of arms was 
prohibited. 

On the 28th 
November the 
troops, as shown 
in the margin, 
were concentrat- 
ed at Ghalt. A de- 
tachment of 200 
picked Pathan 
road coolies, 
under Mr. Char- 
les Spedding (the 
contractor for 
the Kashmir- 
Oilgit road) was 
attached to the 
force as an Engi- 
neer Corps. Sup- 


1 Section No. 4 (Hasara) Mountain Battery 

l-5th Gnrkha Rifles 

Bengal Sappers and Miners . . 

20th Punjab Infantry and gatling gun 
detachment 
Signallers 

1st Kashmir Infantry (Ragu Pertab Regi- 
ment) 

2nd Kashmir Rifles (Body-Guard Regiment) 
Punial Levy 

Total 


76 

188 

7 


12 

257 

404 

150 


12 1,131 


Lieut. -(Lionel A. G. A. Durand, Commanding. 

Captain R. H. Twigg, 12th Bengal Infantry, D.A.A.G. 

„ C. IL Mackenzie, Soaforth Highlanders, D.A.Q.M.G. 

„ F. Ji Aylmer, Commanding R.E. 

„ W. H. M. Stewart, Political Officer, 
lieutenant T. Manners-Smith, „ „ 

Surgeon-Captain T. R. Roberta, i.m.s., P.M.O. 

General Suram Chand, Commanding Kashmir Tioops at 
Oilgit. 


plies had all to be brought from Kashmir, and the complete 
breakdown of the contractors’ arrangements caused Colonel Durand 
much anxiety. Lieutenant Baird, however, was despatched to 
Bunji in November and succeeded in forwarding sufficient supplies 
to enable the force to advance by the end of the month. The 
rations issued to the troops were nearly on active service scale, 
including one chittack of ghi, and meat whenever possible. This 
contributed much to the successful resistance of the extreme cold, 
especially in the case of the Kashmir troops, who had previously 
suffered considerably from bad and insufficient food. 

On the 29th November Colonel Durand forwarded an ulti- 
matum to the Rajas of Hunza and Nagir, of which the following 
is an extract : — 


It is necessary for the protection of Kashmir and of your State that the 
troops of the Supreme Government should have free access to your country. 
By tiiis means alone can the requisite arrangements be made for safeguard- 
ing here the frontiec of the Empire. It is not the intention of the 
Government in any way to interfere with the form of rule in your State, but 
the arrangements for protecting its frontier necessitate on the part of 
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Government the making of roads which will enable it, should occasion arise, 
to place troops rapidly in positions guarding the passes leading from the 
Pamirs. The Supreme Government has, therefore, decided to make a, road 
from Gilgit to Chalt, where a fort will be built, and from Chalt to or 

so far beyond that place as may be necessary. As a feudatory of the British 
Government you are now called upon to give any aid in your power towards 
the construction of the road. 1 am further directed to inform you that, 
in so far as concerns the road beyond Chalt, which will pass through your 
territory, no refusal on your part to permit its construction will be accepted. 
The road must be made. Unlesfi you instantly comply with the demands 
of the Supreme Government, troops will enter your territory, and the road 
will be constructed in spite of any opposition you may offer. 

Three days from this date will be allowed during which your answer 
will be awaited, and I warn you that should it not be completely satisfactory, 
the troops under my command will move forward and carry out the orders 
of Government. The British Government has ever treated you with marked 
consideration and generosity. I trust that the remembrance of this fact 
will influence your counsels, and that by a wise compliance with the wishes 
of the great and magnanimous Government, whose loyal servant you have 
constantly confessed yourself to be, you will avoid bringing on your country 
and people the calamity of war. 

With this ultimatum letters were sent pointing out the hope* 
lessness of resistance and advising the Chiefs to avoid war. On 
the 30th November, however, our envoy returned bringing defiant 
answers from both the Bajas, and Colonel Durand determined to 
advance on the expiration of the three days’ law which had been 
promised. 

Meanwhile Mr. Spedding, with his 200 Fathans, had been 
rapidly m^roving the road from Nomal to Chalt, and 800 more 
coolies at work on the road between Nomal and Gilgit. 

Itwaa considered necessary to make arrangements to safe- 
guard the line of communications Astor-Bunji-Gilgit against any 
possible interference on the part of the Shinaki < tribes of Chilas, 
6or, Tangir, and Darel. These tribes had in the past sided with 
Hunza and Nagir against Kashmir, and had been accustomed to 
look to these States for aid in the event of invasion of their countries 
by Durbar troops. Beports stated that they intended to give 

1 Hnnza or Nagir, according to tlio lottcr. 

B For the nainea^of all the tribee to which the term Shinaki is applied, see page 80. 
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trouble on the present occaBion> but, although there seems to have 
been a war party in each commimity, they were unable to bring over 
the majority to their views, and no trouble was experienced from 
them. 

On the 1st December the force crossed the Hunza river, which 
had been bridged by Captain Aylmer, and entered Nagir territory. 
No opposition was met with on this day. On the 2nd, the force 
advanced nine miles to Nilt, a fort of great strength, situated at 

the junction of a deep ravine from the 

Capture of Nilt. Rakaposhi glacier with the Hunza river. 

The banks of both the ravine and the river at this place consist 
of precipitous and almost inaccessible cliffs, and it was on the 
edge of these cliffs, overlooking the ravine, that the fort had been 
buUt. The march to Nilt, along the left bank of th^ river, was 
unimpeded, except where the enemy had destroyed the path across 
two difficult nalaa running at right angles to the main stream. 
Some road-making was necessary before the force could cross 
these obstacles. Here and there sangars had been erected, but 
they were hot held, and no sign of the enemy was seen until Nilt 
was reached. 

Owing to the configuration of the ground, the fort could not 
be properly seen until the column was within 300 yards, nor could 
rifle or gun fire be brought to bear on it until within even less dis- 
tance. The walls of the fort, which averaged fourteen feet in 
height and eight feet in thickness, were of solid stone, cemented 
wi& mud and strengthened by large timbers. Towers, placed at 


the angles, and in the centres of the faces, afforded good flanking 
fire, and good head-cover was provided throughout. The main 
gateway which was in the south-west corner of the fort was pro- 
tected, and completely hidden, by a loopholed wall, which ran 
along in front of the main wall. In front of this again yras a deep 
ditch encumbered with abatis ; and another broad band of abatis 


filled the space intervening between the ditch and a precipitous 
spur which projected from the hill above into the narrow strip of 
cultivation in £ront of the fort. This hill was crowned by our 
infantry, but their fire could not touch the defenders in the fort, 
who were under perfect cover, nor could the guns be taken up, until 
some improvement of the path was effected, llie attatdc had, there- 
foie, to be made ftcaif^t to the front, over a spMe nanowing 
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down to a width of alMut hixtj yards. As, throughout the march, 
there had been no path down the steep river bank passable for 
animals, the force had been unable to water since leaving Chalt. 

. Colonel Durand therefore decided to carry the fort by assault at 
once. 

The only* posuble entrance was by the gateway in the south* 
west comer of the fort, dea|otibed above. The back of the fort was 
situated on the edge of thel di% with a covered why leading to the 
ravine below, so that the defenders could , retire in safely when 
they saw the place was takeln. 

The 7-pounder mountain guns not being powerful 

enough to breach the walls. Colonel Durand ordered Lieutenant 
Boisragon to advance with the 6th Gurkhas. Captain Aylmer, with 
his small party of Bengal dappers and Miners, was directed to 
accompany the GurkhaC and blow in the gate. 

The assaulting party dashed forward towards the west face of 
■the fort, on nearing which Boisragon, with Captain Aylmer and 
a few Gurkhas, managed to find a way through the thick abatis, and, 
■under a heavy fire, workeoi round to the galte in the outer wall. 
This gate was promptly hacked down, and the party rushed into 
.the courtyard of the mAin entrance. Captain Aylmer, assisted by 
Sapper Hasara Singh, then placed a charge of guncotton, tamped 
with stones, against the inner door, which was stoutly constructed 
and strongly barricaded, iThis point was tmder fire from the towers 
fl»ti1ring the gateway and from loopholes in the gate itself. Captain 
Aylmer was wounded in the leg while placii^ the charge, but 
■managed to withdraw under shelter of the wall to await the explo- 
sion. The fuse, however, failed, and Aylmer had to return to re- 
adjust and re-light it, when he was again wounded, his hand being 
severely crushed by a, stone flung from the fort. This time the 
explosion was succtosful, and the door was blown in. At the‘«ame 
jpapment. Lieutenant Badcock, having found the gap in thf pibatis, 
came up with a few more Gurkhas, and the whole party forced their 
Hpy into the porch under heavy fire, two Gurkhas being kill^ in the 
doorway, and several being wounded. Captain Aylmer, in spite of 
his injuries, remained in the porch, killing several of the enemy 
with his revolver, until, being faint with pain, he was carried by 
hw orderly into the ditdi outside. As only a few men were able to 

na 
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find the gap thiongh the abatis, Lieutenant Boisragon, leaving hia 
little part 7 in the porch, now went back and collected some rein* 
forcements from the various naku round the fort. The blowing in 
of the gateway had been carried out earlier than had been expected, 
and the explosion had been mistaken for the bursting of one of the 
enemy’s guns ; consequently the supporting troops continued to 
keep up a heavy shell and rifle fire on the fort, which added con- 
siderably to the dangers of the assaulting party, and to the diffi- 
culties of Boisragon’s task. Meanwhile Lieutenant Badcock, picking 
up a rifle, killed several of the enemy, but was shortly after severely 
wounded while leading an attack into the interior of the stronghold. 
The enemy being unable to dislodge the party in the gateway, and 
seeing reinforcements coming up, now began to evacuate their 
position. About this time the officer commanding the force, having 
been informed of the successful blowing in of the gate, ordered the 
reserves, composed of Kashmir Imperial S^ervice Troops, to advance, 
and, after a hand-to-hand fight through the maze of alleys and 
passages inside, the fort was taken. Colonel Durand was wounded 
early in the action, whilst watching the effect of the artillery fire, 
and the command now devolved on Captain Bradshaw. 

Before the Gurkhas commenced their advance Captain 
Mackenzie, with the detachment of the 20th Punjab Infantry, the 
gatling gun, and the men of the Funial Levy, ^as sent to seize the 
hill on the right commanding the fort. It was intended that this 
party should cross the ravine running in rear of the fort and turn 
the enemy’s position, and that the reserves should take up the 
pursuit and carry the defences on the opposite bank. The enemy, 
however, had destroyed the paths down the precipitous sides of the 
ravine, which prevented Captain Mackenzie firom carrying out these 
inteutions, and Captain Bradshaw was obliged to abandon the idea 
of any forward move on that day. Captain Mackenzie’s paHy, 
however, accounted for a considerable number of the enemy in 
their flight. 

Our casualties amounted to three British officers severely 
wounded ; three men killed ; one native officw, and twenty-five non- 
commissioned officers and men wounded. The enemy’s loss wAa 
estunated at eighty killed and many wounded ; among the finnm, 
was the toarir of Hagir. 
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The Victoria Cross was subsequently awarded to Captain 
Aylmer and Lieutenant Boisragon for their gallantry on this oeca- 
' sion, while Lieutenant Badcock, who had also been recommended 
for this distinction, received the Distinguish^ Service Order ; six 
men received the Order of Merit. 

The capture of this stronghold with comparatively little loss 
was almost entirely due to the personal gallantry of the three offi- 
cers — Captain Aylmer, R.E,, and Lieutenants Boisragon and Bad- 
cock— and the few brave men forming the advanced party. The 
brunt of the fighting fell on the 6th Gurkhas, for, from the nature 
of the ground, the troops in support could be of little use. The 
Gurkhas behaved with their customary gallantry and dash, and the 
Kashmir Imperial Service Troops showed remarkable coolness in 
this their first action. 

As it was found to be impossible immediately to follow up the 
enemy, the force halted for the night at Nilt, camping on the cul- 
tivated land outside the fort. 

In front of the force lay the great ravine running from the 
river-bed to the glaciers some thousands of feet above. The far 
bank, lined with sangars which commanded every possible track 
up it, varied in height from 600 feet, where it joined the river, to 
1,600 feet, and was absolutely precipitous. To the left of the 
fort ran the Hunza river, on the right bank of which was the strongly 
held fort of Maiun. Half a mile up the river, on the left bank was 
a fortified eiarat, from which to the junction with the great ravine 
ran one cohtimrous line of sangars. During the night all the 
sangars were strongly reinforced, and those exposed to shell fire were 
provided with bomb-proof head-cover. The British held the edge 
of their side of the ravine with a line of picquets up to the snow- 
line, the Punial levy holding the upper positions. 

On the morning of 3rd December an advance was attempted. 
The enemy, however, had re-occupied all the sangars during the 
previous night, and had greatly strengthened their defences. The 
path leading down the ravine from the fort had been destroyed, was 
swept by a searching fire, and was impassable for mules, and our 
advance was further barred by a large bomb-proof sangar exactly 
opposite, held by 100 of the enemy. After a loss of one man 
lolled, and seven wounded, includ^g Lieutenant Gorton, R.A., 
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ihe attempt was abandoned. The situation was a difficult one. The 
f Otoe was veiy small and opposed to it was a numerous enemy^ holding 
a well entrenched position of great natural strength. An attaclc on 
the la^ tangar on the opposite side of the ravine offered no 
prospect of success, while an advance up the river-bed, exposed to 
a cross-fire from both banks, might have involved heavier losses than 
the little force, with its limited number of British officers, could 
well afford. For seventeen days therefore the force was obliged to 
remain stationary. It was evident that only two courses were 
open, ather to cross the river and storm Maiun, or to turn the 
enemy’s defences on the opposite side of the ravine. On the 
night of the 12th December an attempt was made to carry out 
the first of these plans, but it met with no success. Night after 
night reconnaissances of the enemy’s position were made, in the 
hope of finding a path up the precipice by which their defences 
might be turned. During all this time, the enemy were constantly 
on the alert, and kept up a heavy fire or rolled down avalanches of 
stones to prevent the approach of our men. 

During this enforced inactivity, the conduct of the troops was 
excellent and the determination of the force seems to have discon- 
certed the enemy, who were Unaccustomed to such continuous effort 
on l^e part of an invader. On the 9th December Safdar Ali Khan 
sent in a letter to Mr. Robertson, the Political Officer, who returned 
an answer to the effect that complete submission was a neces- 
sary preliminary to negotiation. On this the Hunsa Chief apparently 
at once retired to Upper Gujhal and prepared for flight. 

The prolonged delay had its dangers for the British force: 
therjs was always the possibility that the Shinaki tribes, encouraged ' 
by our non-success’, might . combine to attack Gilgit and Bunji, 
while the Hunza and Nagir meii were already considering an attempt 
to cut conununications with the advanced base at Chalt. 

At last, on the 19th December a Dogra sepoy named Nagdu, 
of the Body-Guard Regiment, who had been constantly employed 
in the night reconnaissances, reported the discovery of a path by 
which the cliff below the enemy’s upper tcmfurt coiild be scaled. 

Captain Colin Mackenzie, ,who had 
AetkaofSOthDeoember. assumed command on the 18th, in the 

temporary absence of Captain Bradshaw at Gilgit, at once decided 
to-attaok. The plan of attack waa as follows : a storming party ww 
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to croBS the exposed ground north of the fhrt under cover of dark- 
ness, and take up a position in the ravine below. On the follow- 
ing morning, this party was to scale the almost precipitous cliff on 
the extreme left of the enemy’s position, and capture the four upper 
iangatB. on the summit. Covering parties on the ridge opposite, 
and in Nilt fort, were to assist this advance by directing a heavy 
fire on the enemy’s defences, and so distracting their attention 
from the turning movement. 

On the evening of the 19th December the storming party, con- 
sisting of 100 rifies of the Body-Guard Begiment, under Lieutenants 
Manners- Smith and F. H. Taylor, took up their position in the 
upper part of the ravine, at the foot of the cliff, unobserved by the 
enemy. There they remained all night, and, when daylight broke, 
owing to the precipitous sides of the cliff, they were still concealed 
from the enemy’s view. 

Before daylight on the 20th, the ridge facing the enemy’s 
breastworks was occupied by the covering party, consisting of 
twenty-five rifles, 20th Punjab Infantry, under Mr. E. F. Knight 
(who had volunteered for duty), fifty rifles, l-6th Gurkhas, under 
Lieutenant Boisragon, thirty rifles, Bagu Fertab Begiment, under 
Lieutenant Townshend, thirty rifles, Body-Guard Begiment, under 
Idedtenant Baird, and two guns of the Hazara Mountain Battery 
under Lieutenant Molony. The infantry were divided into four 
parties, with orders to' distribute their fire on the four sangars 
opposite, at a range of 400 to 600 yards. The loopholes of the fort 
were also manned, and dispositionB were made to, as far as 
possible, prevent the enemy retiring from or reinforcing any 
particular Bcmgar. 

At about 8 A.H. fire was opened on the enemy’s defences, and 
shortly afterwards Lieutenant Manners-Smith, with his advanced 
party of fifty rifles, commenced his perilous ascent of the clif^ which 
rose almost sheer for about 1,600 feet above him. The wdl- 
direoted fire of the covering party on the ridge compelled the 
defenders of the Bangars to keep under cover, and prevented them 
from leaviiu this protection to fire over the edge of the oliff or to 
hurl down stones. 

lieutenant Manners-Smith had completed about half of the 
•aoent, when, having moved further to his left than was originally 
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intended, his further advance was checked by an inaccessible por- 
tion of the precipice, and he was obliged to retrace his steps to 
the ravine below. A fresh attempt was made at 10 a.m. and 
the first party reached a point about sikty yards from one of the 
sangars before they were discovered by the enemy. The defen- 
ders now began to hurl down showers of stones and rocks, but 
Lieutenant Manners-Smith,* skillfully manoeiuvring his men, soon 
reached the summit and rushed the first tangar. Lieutenant 
Taylor now followed with the supports, and the combined party 
cleared the other three sangars on the left flank, thus completely 
turning the position and compelling the enemy hastily to evacuate 
the fortified ziarat and the stronghold of Maiun. 

The infantry were now withdrawn from the Nilt ridge, and 
the whole force, with the exception of the guns, was launched in 
pursuit. Leaving Nilt shortly after 1 p.m., the force crossed the 
ravine, and captured the large lower sangar on the opposite bank, 
whose defenders, to the number of about 100, threw down their 
arms end surrendered, their escape having been cut ofE by Lieu- 
tenant Manners-Smith’s party. 

Lieutenant Townshend, with the Ragn Fertab Regiment, now 
moved on to Thol, and, after clearing the neighbouring sangars 
at the point of the bayonet, captured the fort, killing twenty-two 
of the enemy. Sixty-five men of the Punial Levy, having crossed 
the river on a raft, captured and destroyed the fort of Maiun, 
inflicting on the defenders a loss of ten men killed. They then 
advanced along the right bank of the Hunza river, and levelled the 
defences of Hini. 

Leaving a small detachment to hold Gulmit, the remainder of 
the force, with the 6th Gurkhas as advanced guard, and a flanking 
party of fifty men crossing the heights on the right, now pushed on 
to Pisan, seven miles from Nilt, which was reached at dusk. A 
strong position, known as the Yol Pari, just west of Pisan, was 
evacuated as our troops came up, and some of the fugitives were 
fired on. 

Lieutenant Molony, who had been obliged to wait with the 
guns until the path across the Nilt Nala had been improved, 

1 jUetiibeiiaBt Maiiiierfl<>Siiuth was awarded the Viotona Cross for his gallantry <91 

this ooeaiictt. 
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reached Piaan, at 3 a.h. on the 2l8t. The baggage, whidi had been 
ordered to follow as quickly as possible, was still in rear. Ample 
supplies, however, were found in the fort at Pisan, and a full ration 
was issued to all the troops. Our casualties on the 20th were only 
two sepoys wounded. The enemy lost about 100 killed on the 
Nagir side of the river alone, and 118 prisoners were taken. These 
were sent back to Chalt, in charge of an escort under Mr. E!n|ght. 

On the 21st, Captain Mackenzie, with the two mountain guns, 
100 men of the 6th Gurkhas, and 260 of 
Ocoupation of Nagir. Body-Guard Begiment, made a 

forced march of twenty-seven miles to Nagir. A few volleys were 
fired at small parties of the enemy on the opposite bank of the 
river ; but they generally dispersed without replying. At Tuishot, 
a village between Pisan and Nagir, Jafar Ali Khan, the Them of 
Nagir, surrendered to Surgeon-Major Eobertson, who was now 
Acting Political Officer. Before reaching Nagir a deputation of 
Kanjutis from Hunza, headed by Muhammad Riza, brother of 
a former toazir, was received by Surgeon-Major Robertson. They 
announced that the people were now willing to submit, and stated 
that an armed party of tribesmen had been despatched in pursuit 
of the fugitive Tham and his followers. On the 22nd the troops 
marched back about five miles to Samaya, a village on the Nagir 
side of the river opposite the fort of Hunza, or Baltit, as it is locally 
named. Here they were joined .by the remainder of the force with 
the baggage and rear-guard. As a proof of their complete 
submission, the tribesmen assisted to build a temporary bridge at 
Samaya, and on its completion. Captain Twigg, with the Gur^as, 
crossed the river, and occupied the fort and village of Hunza. 

All opposition was now at an end. Lieutenant Townshend 
was appointed Military Governor of Hunza, and measures were 
taken to disarm the population of both States. 

Proclamations were issued by the British Agent to reassure 
the people. They were informed that they would not be subjected 
to oppression of any kind, but that slave-dealing, man-stealing, and 
brigandage must be given up at once ; that they must obey the 
orders of the British Government, but would be allowed to live 
their own lives, as heretofore, without interference. Tl^e people, 
relying on these assurances, speedily returned to their homes and 
V«. 1. * 
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appeared to be grateful for the unexpected kindness and clemency 
shown to them. 

On the 26th December a small fl 3 ring column under Lieutenants 
Baird and Molony, with Lieutenant Manners-Smith as Political 
Officer, set out for Upper Qujhal. The object of the expedition was, 
if possible, to intercept the Tham of Hunza and other important 
fugitives, who had accompanied him, and also to arrange for the 
disarmament and pacification of that portion of the country. The 
column proceeded as far as Misgar, six marches from Hunza, and 
was well received by the people en route, who even pulled down 
their defensive towers, and offered the timbers as fuel in token of 
submission. It was not, however, found possible to overtake the 
Hunza Chief, Saf dar Ali. Accompanied by Uzar Khan of Nagir and 
Wazir Dadu, with a following of some 600 men, women, and 
children he had already made good his escape and eventually found 
refuge on the Tagdumbash Pamir. 

A small garrison of 280 men was left at Hunza, and the 
remainder of the force marched back to Gilgit, where it was broken 
up on 11th January 1892. The total British casualties in the ex- 
pedition had been four Non-Commissioned Officers and men killed 
and four officers, one native officer, and thirty- four men wounded. 

Lieut. -Colonel Durand in his despatch made the following 
remarks relative to the conduct of the troops 

The conduct and discipline of the troops has throughout been admirable. 
As the officer to whom has fallen the honour of commanding a body of the 
Imperial Service Troops on the first occasion in which they have been called 
upon to fight in the interests of the Empire side by side with our own troops, 
it is with pride and pleasure that I would wish to draw the especial attention 
of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to the conduct of the Body-Guard 
and Ragu Pertab Regime^xts. I have had these regiments under my orders 
for two years, and have seen them grow m efficiency under the careful in- 
structions of Captain Twigg and Lieutenant Townshe^d, and the steady 
efforts of some of their own officers. The result has been most satisfactory, 
and they have proved themselves fit to take their place in line with our own 
regiments in frontier warfare. They have shown coolness under fire, and 
discipline in camp. The attack by the detachment of the Body-Guard Regi- 
ment on the iangars crownmg the side of the ravine was a task to try the 
best regiment ; and if the Ragu Pertab Regiment bad not the opportunity of 
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showing such l»igl» qaalitiss, yet they showed no lock of keeness, when they 
had the ohsnoe d meeting the enemy. 

The events which followed the withdrawal of the expedi* 
tionaiy troops, and the subsequent arrangements for the settlement 
of the affairs of the two States, will now be briefly described. 

In Nagir the former ruler, Zafar Khan, was appointed Gover- 
nor, as it was considered that he had been coerced into opposition 
by his more powerful neighbour, Safdar Ali, and that he could 
in future be trusted to remain loyal to ^his engagements. This 
appointment was ratified- by the Government of India, and Zafar 
was granted the title of Baja. Being an old man, in feeble 
health, his son, Sikander Khan, was allowed to act for him, and on 
the death of his father in 1904, this man was confirmed as ruler 
of the State. 

During February and March 1892, the majority of the fugitives, 
who had crossed into Chinese territory, were either sent back by the 
Chinese authorities, or returned voluntarily to their homes. ITzar 
iClin.Ti was also sent back by the Taotai of Kashgar, and was deport- 
ed to Elashmir, where he has since remained. 

Safdar Ali, on reaching the Tagdumbash Pamir, had sent letters 
to the Chinese Taotai of Kashgar representing himself to have been 
the victim of an unprovoked attack on our part. His complaints 
resulted in protests, first from the Taotai of Kashgar, and sub- 
sequentiy from the Chinese Ambassador in London and the Tsungli 
Yamen, against our treatment of the ruler of a State which was 
claimed as tributary to China. 

On being informed of the true state of affairs, however, the 
Chinese acknowledged that the measures taken to ensure th4 pre- 
servation of order and security in Hunza were just and necessary. 
An assurance was given that the Government of India had no 
desire to annex Hunza, or to upset the existing form of Government. 
Af a further concession, Chinese repremntatives were invjted in 
.JTune 1892, to attend the installation of the new Mir or Thatn, 
Ifuhasnmad Nazim Khan* a >on of Baja Ghazan Khan, and half- 
brotiier of Safdar AH. The selection of this member of the HuniM. 
joyid &nuly was a matter for congratulation, because he had been 
jeoommended by the Taotai and was therefore not likely to be 
objected to by the Chmeae OoTemment. 
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SafdarAli seems to have attempted to escape into Btis^n 
teratoif, but was amsted in Tashkoigan by the Taotai and taic^ 
to Kashgar. He was subsequently released and has since remained 
in exile in Chinese Turkistan. 

Aliabad was garrisoned by a company of Kashmir troops and 
a political officer was stationed in the country.. This garrison, 
howeyer, and the political officer have since been withdrawn. 

Since these events the people of Hunza and Nagir have lived 
peaceably, and no further troubles with them have arisen. 

The Governorship of Yasin and Ishkaman. 

The Tasin district, which now includes the sub-districts of 
Ohizr and Kuh, is separated from Wakhan on the north by the 
Tfind n Kush, and from Chitral on the west by the Shandur range. 
The ffindu Raj separates it from the Swat Kohistan and Tangir 
and Darel in the south, while the eastern boundary is the lofty 
range of mountains which forms the watershed between the Hunsa 
and Karumbar rivers. 

The Ishkaman district, which was formerly included in the 
Tasin Metoarii is now a separate charge, and includes the country 
on both sides of the Karumbar river from its source as far as and 
including the hamlet of Kuchdeh on the left bank and the Shah 
Choi nda on the right. 

The chief route through Yasin is the road from Qilgitto Chit- 
raL This is a burly good 6-foot road from Gilgit to Gnpis, whence 
rough tracks branch oS, one through Yasin to the Baroghil, and 
another through Dahimal, Ghizr, and Langar across the Shandur 
pass. Other passes leading out of Yasin are the Chillinji, Khora 
Bohrt, Darkot, Thui, and Chamarkand. The first two are rarely 
practicable, and the remainder are only open for a period of from 
four to six months. 

The climate of Yasin is dry and healthy. Bapid streams 
fed by mountain torrents water the Ghizr, Yasin, and Ishkaman 
valleys. The mountains ate chiefly composed of sandstone, which 
contains a large proportion of iron, and there is much saltpetre in 
tho soil- Slight earthquakes are frequent, while landslips nnd 
avalanches constantly occur when the snows melt in spring. 

The population is about 10^000^ and is almost entirely agriioil. 
tural, all other labour beiiig held in contempt. The people 
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Upper Ishkaman are Wakliia, and are said to be hardy, indusi 
trious, and contented. The remainder of the people of Yasin^ 
are of a somewhat mixed race ; though formerly reputed to be 
treacherous and unreliable, they ^ve, by the latest accounts, settled 
down, and can probably be trusted to remain quiet. 

The Ehowar, or Chitrali language is understood by all the 
inha bitants, many of whom also speak two or three of the other 
tongues in use in this country, viz., Wakhi, Shina, and Burushaski. 

A few of the leading families are Sunnis, but the majority of 
the inhabitants are Maulai, and, though slack in their religious 
observances, are greatly under the influence of their pirs. These 
latter are often inclined to use their influence to foster local dis- 
turbances. 

The physique of the people is probably better than that of 
any other district in the Agency with the exception of Hunza. It is 
estimated that about 1,000 fighting men could be raised in the 
district, of whom about 100 are worked as levies under the same 
system tis prevails in other parts of the Agency. 

Yasin, though practically independent, has always been closely 
coimected with Chitral, and in recent times its ruler was frequently 
a nominee of the Chitraf Mehtar. In 1895 when the British troops 
advanced through this Country to Chitral, the Yasinis protested 
against being ruled by a representative of Chitral. Since that 
date the governor has been appointed by Kashmir, and in 1809 
the' district was transferred to the Gilgit Agency. 

The district has never come directly into collision with the 
Government of India. 

Chilas. 

0 

The district now known as Chilas is roughly the area which 
drains into the Indus between the point where that river is joined 
by the Astor stream, and the western limits of the Thor and Hodar 
communities. The distance £(om east to west is about sixty-five, 
and from north to south about fifty miles. The district is divided 
into two practically equal parts by the Indus, which throughout its 
course from Bamghat to Thor flows through an absolutely barren 
country. From l^mghat to Chilas, a distance of forty-five miles, 
there are only three villages on the river ; the only vegetation con- 
sists of stunted shrubs ; lofty mountains shut in the wAffey ; and 
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the whole journey gives an impression of utter desolation. The 
inhabitants for the most part live in the higher reaches of the 
ravines which drain into the main valley, and where vegetation is 
plentiful. 

Although the name Chilas is now applied to the whole district 
administered by the Assistant to the Political Agent in Gilgit, it 
properly belongs to but one community in the country. From 
Ramgliat down the river as far as Tangir and Jalkot the country 
draining into the Indus valley is known as Shinaka. Each nala 
or group of nalas is held by separate small republics, all professing 
the same language, religion, and customs, but all at enmity with 
each other. 

The names of these different communities, from east to west, 
are Got, Bunar, Tliak, Chilas, Hodar, and Thor. These six republics 
constitute the present Chilas district. Lower down the Indus are 
the independent Shinaka communities, identical in language and 
customs with the Chilasis. These are Tangir and Darel on the right 
bank, and Harban, Shatial, Sazin, Somar, and Jalkot on the left. 
It is difficult to say where the Shinaki country stops ; for instance, 
the Jalkot headmen are inclined to pretend that they are Kohis- 
tanis, the general terms for the non-Shinaki tribes of the lower 
Indus, but as the Jalkoti all show the castes and customs 
peculiar to the Shinakis, they must be classed with them. 

The people of the Chilas district still preserve the social dis- 
tinctipns of their ancestors and are separated by tradition and 
marriage laws into four classes, viz., Shins, Yashkuns, Kamins 
(also called Kramins), and Dorns. Of these the first two only are 
important. They arc nearly equal in numbers, and divide the 
authority of the country between them. 

Manual labour in the fields is distasteful to the people as 
a whole, and they lead a pastoral, rather than an agricultural, life. 
In addition to being an indolent race they are inordinately timid, 
and though they intrigue and quarrel amongst themselves, the 
tongue is a more frequent weapon than the sword. Until lately of 
sordid manners and customs, they are now, under the advantages 
of a settled and orderly government, becoming an improved and 
healthier race. All the people without exception are Sunni 
Muhammadans, and speak the Shina dialect, which differs from that 
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spoken in Qilgit. A peculiarity of the country is a marked absence 
of fanaticism. 

Little is known of the history of ChUas previous to th^ middle 
of the nineteenth century. At that time the people of Bunar and 
Gbr gave a certain amount of trouble to the Kashmir troops and 
officials by their raids into what is now known as the Astor Tehsil. 
Accordingly, in 1851 a force of Kashmir troops invaded Chilas 
by the Kamakdaii pass. The people declare that during this 
expedition the Dogra troops suffered heavily and were finally almost 
exterminated. Two years later the Maharaja’s troops again 
invaded tho country, and captured Chilas ; and until the Imperial 
Government took over the present Chilas district in 1892 the tribes- 
men paid an annual tribute to the Kashmir Durbar. 

Operations in Chilas, .November 1892 . 

When the British Agency was established in Gilgit in 1889 the 
Shinakj tribes gave promise of causing trouble on the sole means 
of communication with India which the new administration 
possessed, namely the Gilgit-Kashmir road. At that time the 
Indus valley tribesmen ^em to have had a reputation fox ferocity, 
resource, and determination h.ardly justified by our subsequent 
and more intimate knowledge of their true character, but, be that 
as it may, they were certainly in a position to annoy us whenever 
they chose to raid the only line which fed Gilgit with men and stores. 

During the operations m Hunza and Nagir in 1891-92 there 
was some unrest among the Chilasis and other Shinaki tribes, and 
the Commander of the British force in Gilgit had to take into 
consideration the possibility of a general rising of these people. 
But at that time an epidemic of smallpox and the want of 
unanimity in their councils prevented a combination of these 
tribesmen against us. The Chilasis, however, still remained in an 
unsettled frame of mind, and after the termination of the Hunza- 
Nagir campaign they were reported to be apprehensive of an 
invasion of their country by British troops. 

The British Agent at Gilgit, anxious to avoid any conflict, sent 
a conciliatory letter to the headmen. The messenger, however, whose 
duty it was also to receive the tribute due to the Kashmir Durbar, 
was not allowed to enter Chilas. No reply was vouchsafed to the 
British Agent’s letter, but a verbal message was sent, statmg that the 
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tribute would be paid in a monthVtime. Lx July 1892 a Ghilaai jirga 
visited Oilgit and was received by the British Agent. The mem« 
ben of this deputation expressed regret for past misconduct and 
promised amendment^ even offering men for military service. 
On their return they took with them the Kashmir official who had 
previously been evicted. After the return of the deputation to 
Ghilas it was soon evident that their promises were not intended 
to be kept. Baids into Kashmir territory recommenced, and, in 
reply to a protest from the British Agent, the (Mas headmen 
declared that they would in future receive no instructions from 
Gilgit, and would never permit a road to be made through their 
country. In consequence of this rupture the Kashmir Agent was 
recalled to Gilgit. 

With a view to coercing the Chilasis, and preventing further 
raids, it was now proposed to send a small Kashmir force to occupy 
the tributary state ofGor. 

On the 3rd November 1892, the people of Gor received a Sanad 
from Colonel Durand, in the name of the Maharaja of Kashmir, 
excusing them from karbegar^ payment of revenue on kharid grain 
or fodder, or any addition to the tribute previously fixed, in return 
lor which concessions they on their side agreed to open their country 
to officials and troops of Kashmir, to assist British officers travelling 
in Gor teiyitory, and to obey all orders received from Gilgit.^ 

^ Having obtained the consent of the headmen to this proposal 
Surgeon-Major Kobertson* proceeded to Gor on the 11th November 
marching from Gilgit by the right bank of the Indus. He was 
accompanied by an escort composed of fifty men of the Kashmir Body- 
Guard Regiment, fifty Punial Levies, and sixty or seventy men of the 
Sai valley, all under command of Major Twigg. After a cordial 
reception at Gor, the little force proceeded to Ges, two marches 
down the Indus. Here news was received of intended opposition 
on the part of the tribesmen. As the position at (3es was 
unfavourable, the force moved on ten miles down the river to 
Thalpin. Here a small fort was promptly put in a state of defence 
and the rafts belonging to the ferry just below were secured. 
Captain Wallace, 27th Punjab Infantry, now relieved Major Twjgg, 
who was required at Gilgit. 

1 The itete of Qor ves inoorporsted hi the Chiiee dietrict in Jenoeiy 1896. 
t Now Sir Q. Boherteon, K.C.8.I, 
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During the much to Thalpin the jirgat of,ChilM and Thak 
made some feeble efforts to render submission, but, whether from 
suspicion or ignorance on the part of the envoys, these overtures did 
not penetrate as far as the British officer. It is certain that in the 
subsequent fighting the people of Thak remained inactive with 
a flock of sheep ready for presentation to the victors, while the 
Cihilasis, aided by the Thoris and Duelis, attacked the invaders. 
This diplomatic attitude of the Thak contingent was solely due to 
the cridt of Arab Shah, their principal headman, who counseUed 
inaction until the affair should be definitely decided. A half-hearted 
attempt was made by the Thak representatives on the 18th 
November to consult with Dr. Robertson when he was encamped at 
Thalpin, but as the raft sent to fetch the envoys across the river 
was fired on* almost all the sepoys killed, and Captain Wallace 
wounded, further dealings with them were dispensed with. The 
situation was now more clearly defined ; the Chilasis seized the 
Thak live stock brought as an offering to the victors, and on the 
following day a determined attack was made on the British position 
at Thalpin. 

After some stiff fighting the Punial levies cleared the heights 
above the camp, and the enemy were eventually repulsed with 
a loss of sixty killed and many wounded. Two days later a re- 
inforcement of forty rifles under Major Twigg and Lieutenant 
Harman arrived, having left a detachment at Oes. 

On the 26th a detachment of 100 Kashmir sepoys under Suba- 
du Hathu, muohing from 6es, were attacked about two miles from 
Thalpin by ovu 2,000 Shinaki tribesmen from Darel and Tangir, 
Huban and Sazin. iThe Subadu entienched his puty during 
the night, and early next morning attacked and drove back the 
enemy with a loss of fifty killed. Seven Kashijiiir sepoys were 
wounded in this skirmish. 

Surgeon-Major Robertson now assumed the offensive, and 
crossing the river burnt the village of Chilas and occupied the fort 
on the 30th November 1892. The'people of Bunarand Thak im- 
mediately tendered their submission, and their example was 
shortly afterwards foUowed by most of the Chilas jirga. 

Inthisfightingj>nr principal opponents were the Chilasis and 
Thoris, sided by contingents from Darel, Tangir, and JaDcot, 
fifcl ? 
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though these last were fai fiom numerous. The ChiBuds had no 
doubt of the result, and hoped for great spoil in the shape of arms 
and ammimition. A force of 300 rifles from the Kashmir Body- 
Guard Regiment was left in Chilas fort, and this party maintained 
communication with Bunji by a scries of foitiflcd posts, situated 
along the left bank of the Indus. The people below Thor could net 
understand how so small a force could have occupied Chilas, and 
attributed Dr. Robertson’s success to the feebleness of the defence 
offered by the inhabitants. 

For the next few months, notwithstanding constant rumours 
of intended risings, no disturbance occurred ; but on the night of 

Attack on Chilas Port, March March 1893, a force of from 

1893. 1,200 to 1,500 Shinaki tribesmen, includ- 

ing some 400 Kohistanis, occupied Chilas village, which was close 
to the post, and opened fire on the garrison. Major Daniell, who 
was in command, sent out, before daybreak. Lieutenant Moberly, 
with thirty-fiivc men, to clear the enemy out of the village ; the 
attempt failed and Moberly was slightly wounded. 

Major Daniell then attacked the village in front and flank 
with 140 men. His intention was coinpletely to surround the 
enemy’s position, and prevent their escape ; but after having made 
his way round the village he was unfortunately killed close to the 
entrenchment. Fighting continued for two or three hours, and the 
enemy was severely handled. The senior native officer. Adjutant 
Nain Singh, who had gallantly led his men into the village, wi|»shot 
and Jemadar Gan Singh, finding his men running short of 
fT prunnitiftn , withdrew in good ord» to the post. Lieutenant 
Moberly sent out a covering party to assist. The enemy kept 
up a desultory fire till midnight, when they evacuated the village 
^n der cover of the darkness, leaving a number of dead in and 
near their position. 

Our losses were Major Daniell, three native officers, and nineteen 
rn ffn killed. Lieutenant Moberly, one Native officer and twenty- 
fti glit wounded. The enemy’s loss was about 200 killed, 
besides a considerable number wounded. 

Beinforoements were at once despatched from Bunji, arriving 
at C hil»* on the 9th Match, and a detachment of fifty men of the Ifith 
Sikhs, with a section of a mountain battery, were s^ sent up from 
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Gilgte. The enemy, however, evinced no desire for. farther fighting 
and dispersed to th^ homes. As a precautionary measure the 
28rd Pioneers were subsequently ordered to Chilas, where they 
. arrived on the Ifith October vid the Babusar pass. 

Since that time ho attempt has been made by the tribesmen 
against the Government. In the winter of 1893-94 the mvittas, who 
resented the occupation of Chilas, tried to stir up the ShinaMs to 
rebel, but in consequence of the refusal of the Eohistanis to join, 
the attempt was abandoned ; and even in 1895, during the disturb- 
ances in Cbitral, the whole of this country remained quiet, in spite 
of intrigWM by Muhammad Wali in Tangir. This tiranquillity was 
thought, at the time, to be due to the presence of a well-armed 
garrison in Chilas ; but no one who has met those who took part in 
the fight of the 5th March 1893, and who has heard their accoimt, 
can fail to realize that it was primarily due to the result of that 
engagement. Had Major Daniell acted with less determination the 
tribesmen would have certainly tried the fortunes of war once again; 
but their heavy casualty list on that day convinced these clans, 
for the present at least, that they dare not cope with the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The military occupation of Chilas was followed by the appoint- 
ment of an officer of the Political Department, who administers the 
district under the orders of the Political Agent of Gilgit. 

In the beginning of 1899, at the urgent request of the people of 
Thor, that valley was incorporated with the Chilas district. 

There is now a well built fort at Chilas, reconstructed by the 
23rd Pioneers in 1894, which is quite capable of resisting any attack 
by local tribesmen. It is garrisoned by two companies of Kashmir 
Imperial Service Troops armed with Martini-Henry rifles. The 
ordnance of the fort consists of an obsolete brass 7-pounder gun 
suitable for firing case shot, and two 7-ponnder B.M.L. mountain 
guns of 200n>, for which an ample supply of ammunition and pack 
equipment is kept up. 

The independent tribes of Shinaka and Kohistan. 

The tribes to the immediate west and southrwest of Chilas are 
known M independent tribes of Shinaka and Kohistan. The 
Government of Hidia has no direct dealings with these people, but as 
mnny of them use the (Mias gtaring-gtounds in summer, a certain 
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unoimt of hold could be easily exerdbed over them. No detailed 
account of the tribes appears necessary, and it will suffice to say 
that the Shinaka communities consist of Darel and Tangir on the 
right bank of the Indus, and Harban, Shatial, Satin, Somar, 
and Jalkot on the left ; while the Eohistan tribes comprise Ehili 
or S^andia, Seo, Pattan, and Dobel on the tight, and Palas and 
Eoliontheleft. 

The only recent affair of interest between these tribes and the 
Giligit Agency occurred in 1002 when five men from Diamir in 
Tangir attacked the levy post in the Eargah Nala, killing two levies 
and carrying off five Snider carbines. Por this act Tangir was fined 
Rs. 2,000, and Darel Rs. 600, the last named community being 
fined because they had made no efforts to arrest the raiders 
during their subsequent passage through their limits. As neither 
Darel nor Tangir made any effort to pay the fine, a blockade was 
established, and all Tangiris and Darelis found within the Agency 
limitB were arrested and deported to Eashmir. The fines were 
paid by 1904, in which year the blockade was raised. 

The fighting strengths of the various tribes, according to the 
latest reports is as follows 


ShinaJn. Kohittan. 


Darel 

700 

Khili or^ 

2,000 

Tangir 

700 

Kandia / 

Harban 

300 

Seo 

100 

Shatial 

200 

Dobel 

600 

Satin 

50 

Pattan 

600 

Somar 

30 

Palas 

600 

Jalkot 

1,800 

Eoli 

600 


Total 4,100 


The Shinaki tribes cannot be considered as formidable anta- 
gonists. They seem incapable of combining against a common foe, ; 
fox any tendency to concerted action is almost invariably checked < 
internal dissensions and intiigues, which usually arise from the 
trivial causes. Their dislike for bloodshed is most marked : i 
where amongst Pathans the disputants would betake themstives to 
t bfiv rifle*, Shinaki protagonists throw a few stones at each other or ^ 
jl l|flwlgii in a biting match. If this does not settle matters, recourse 
iiluidto*'Kanai»**as7stembywhioh thexivalstiytobeggu oaeb 
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other by entertaining the community to dinner on alternate days* 
The side which spends most succeeds in enlisting the majority of his 
compatriots to his interests and is thought to have proved his case. 

The Kohistan Republics do not seem to differ materially from 
their Shinaki neighbours. Though all are Sunni Muhammadans, who 
strive to follow the advice and orders of their muUaSf there is never- 
theless an entire absence of fanaticism. This is all the more remark- 
able when we consider that these mullas have practically all been 
trained in Swat or Peshawar, and that during the summer there is 
free and frequent communication between the Indus valley and Swat. 
The tribesmen’s arms are knives and country guns, which are made 
locally i and Tangir and Dobel are reported the best at making these 
weapons. In winter, communication between the various nalas is 
effected by the tracks along both banks of the Indus. The river is 
crossed by rafts made of inflated skins or logs. These rafts are 
manned by gold- washers, a distinct and migratory tribe, who are 
allowed, to wash for gold in return for keeping up a raft. In sum- 
mer, the people, who all prefer a pastoral to an agricultural life, 
withdraw to the grazing-grounds at the heads of the nalas with 
their flocks. 
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OBtTBAZ. 

Ihmbdiatblt to the west of the OUgit Ageiu^, and, like that 
district, bordered on the north by the Hindu Kush, lies the 
country of Chitral, also known as Chitrar or Eashkar. On the 
west a spur of the Hindu Kush, sometimes called the Eafiristan 
range, divides this country from the Afghan province of Eafiristan, 
and forms the British- A^han frontier. On the east the Shandux 
spur and the watershed between the Chitral and Panjkora rivers 
divide it, from Yasin, Eohistan, and Dir. To the south, the 
watershed of the Amawai stream forms the boundary between 
Chitral and the districts of Dir and Asmar. 

The whole of this area, which is estimated at about 4,600 
square miles, is of a rugged mountainous character. On the 
Fathan and Eafiristan borders, , the habitations are usually cluster- 
ed together, and sometimes surrounded by rough walls, with 
towers dotted here and there, thus indicating the frequency of 
inter-tribal fights and raids in former days. In other parts of the 
country, where raids were not so common, the houses are scatter- 
ed, each small proprietor building on his own plot of land ; and, as 
each house is usually surrounded by small orchards, with well- 
tended grassy lawns, the general effect is very refreshing to the 
eye. Up to an elevation of ' 9,000 feet, fruit is abundant and 
often forms the staple food of the inhabitants, much of it being 
dried and carefully put away for winter consumption. Beyond a 
radius of about twenty miles above Chitral the country is practically 
rainless, and the hills are bare and rugged, the only trees found 
being the dwarf juniper, with occasional patches of mountain 
birch and willow. At ^Chitral itself, and from thence south, the 
valley opens out considerably. Cultivation is more continuous, 
and the hills are thickly wooded with fine specimens of deodar, 
^e, fir, and ilex. 
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Chitral is watered by the Tarkhnn river (also known as the 
Mastuj or the Chitral river), with its two main tributaries, the 
Torikho and the Lut-Euf. The Tarkhun takes its rise from the 
Showar Shur glacier in the Hindu Eush, and flows in a south* 
westerly direction to Asmar, whence it continues its course, lender 
the name of the Eunar, until it falls into .the Eabul river ne»r 
Jalalabad. It receives various minor affluents, which drain the 
valleys on either side ; the most important of these are the 
streams from the Cazan, Chumarkhan, and Eokhsun goU or nakit 
above Mastuj ; the Laspur river, between Mastuj and Eosht ; and 
the streams from the Owir, Beshun, and Golen nalas, between 
Eosht and Chitral. Below Chitral it is joined by the Bashgul 
river, and the streams from the valleys of Oyon, Birir, Jinjoret, and 
Urtsun on the right, and the Shishi-Euf, Ashreth Ool, and Afandu 
(or Arnawai), on the left. The river is spanned by sever(d canti- 
lever bridges, of fairly good construction, in addition to numerous 
rope bridges of the usual pattern. Since 1896, good suspension 
bridges have also been erected at Mastuj, Sanoghor, Chitral, 
Gairat, Drosh, and Naghr. 

The Torikho river, which has two affluents, the Tirich and the 
Ehot, joins the Yarkhun near Eosht. It is crossed by cantilever 
bridges at Drasan, Wahrkup, and Ehambakhi. The Lut-Euf, 
which rises near the Dorah pass, drains the country between 
Eafiristan and Tirich Mir, and flows into the Yarkhun, a few miles 
above Chitral. It is joined by two minor streams, the Arkairi 
and Ojhor, and is crossed by cantilever bridges at Sin and Shoghot. 

The rivers are usually unfordable in spring and summer ; and 
in winter, although the fords are numerous, they are, more often 
th a" not, extremely difficult to negotiate. 

There are two main routes from Chitral, namely, («) from 
Chitral, vid Drosh, to the Lowari pass, and thence through Dir 
and Swat to the rail head at Dargai. (w) From Chitral to the 
Shandur pass, where it joins the Gilgit-Teru road. A thud route, 
which, although there is no made road, is practicable for laden 
Pi^itnals dtuing about eight months of the year, leads up the 
Yarkhun valley to the Baroghil pass. Other less important 
pMses leading from Chitral which deserve mention are :*-The 
fflifctfitakh and Eankon, giving access to Wakhan: both aid 
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pEsotioable for pack transport ; the Kammbar, * a difficult pass 
leading to the Ishkaman valley ; the Darkot, Thui, and Chamar- 
Idian passes all communicating with Yasin, but more difficult than 
the usual route over the Shandur. All the above passes lead out 
of the Yarkhun valley. From the valley of the Torikho, three 
difficult passes lead into Wakhan, which can also be reached 
from the Arkari valley by the Sad-Istragh, Khatihza, Nuksan, 
and Agram passes ; but these too are all difficult, and could only 
be crossed by a lightly equipped force of selected troops under 
favourable circumstances. A number of passes lead into Kafiris* 
tan, but only four — the Zidik and Shui from the Lut-Euf valley, 
and the Shawal and Paitasun from the valleys of Bumboret and 
Urtsun, are practicable even for lightly laden animals. At the 
head of the Lut-Kuf valley, is the Dorah pass, communicating 
with Badakshan. Besides the Lowari, the chief outlets to the 
south and south-east, are the Zakhanna, Shingara, Gurin, and 
Atchiku passes, all more or less difficult. 

Ghitral is divided into the following districts : Laspur, Mastuj, 
Torikho, Mulrikho, Eosht, Owir, Ehuzara, Ghitral, and Drosh. 
According to a census taken about the year 1890 the total popu- 
lation amounted to 48,740, of which the number of fighting men 
was estimated at rather more than 4,200. The latest estimate of 
the Chitrali fighting strength is, however, 6,000. 

The Chitralis are a mixed race of Aryan type, whose exact 
origin it is not easy to trace. The majority of the middle and 
lower classes are believed to be descendants of the Ealash Eafirs, 
who formerly occupied the whole Ghitral valley below Beshun, but 
are now confined to the valleys of Bumbur, Bumboret, and Birir, 
and some villages on the right bank of the river below Drosh. 

Among the people of Torikho and Mulrikho, (locally known 
as Eho) are descendants of Badakshis, Shignis, Wakhis, and Gil- 
gitis. In the Arandu Gol, the people are Narsatis ; and at Madag- 
lasht, in the Shishi-Euf valley, is a colony of Persian speaking 
Tajiks. 

Ghitrali, or Ehowar, is the lingua franca of the people, while 
the Persian tongue is used by a few of the aristocracy; thet6 are 
also, some eight or nine other languages or dialects spoken in 
various parts of the country. 


*8Mfoot«ot(^St|S s. 
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The Ohitralis are divided into three classes, which are social 
not racial, viz., Adamzadas, Arbabzadas, and Fakir Miskin. The 
Adamzada class is composed of (t) members of clans descended 
from the founder of the ruling family ; (n) families of the Zundre 
or Bonu caste ; (m) descendants of men who have been ennobled 
for services to the ruling family. The Arbabzada and Fakir 
Mialriti are really of the same class ; but the former are com- 
paratively prosperous, while the latter are generally extremely 
poor. With the exception of the members of the Boyal cUn , 
men frequently take wives from the lower classes. 

The men of Chitral are splendid mountaineers, with gi'eat 
powers of endurance, and, when well led, have proved themselves 
to be good fighters. In disposition they are a lazy, pleasure-lov ing 
people, excitable and easily led, untruthful and treacherous. Sir 
6. Robertson thus describes them : — 

Tkcre are few more treacherous people than the Chitralis, and they 
have a wonderful capacity for cold-blooded cruelty ; yet none are kinder to 
little children, or have stronger affection for blood or foster relations when 
cupidity or jealousy do not intervene. All have pleasant manners and engag- 
ing light-heartedness free from all trace of boisterous behaviour, a great 
fondness for music, dancing, and singing, a passion for simple-minded osten- 
tation, and an instinctive yearning for softness and luxury, which is the main- 
spring of their intense cupidity and avarice. No race is more untruthful, 
or has greater power of keeping a collective secret. Their vanity is easily 
injured, they are revengeful, and venal, but they are charmingly picturesque, 
and admirable companions. 

The custom of foster-relationship, which was perhaps more 
prevalent under the old regime than at the present dey, is worthy 
of mention. When a child is assigned to foster parents, the whole 
family or clan divide the honour of his up-bringing, and in after-life 
all the foster kindred share his good or evil fortune. When an 
Adamzada fosters a son of the Mehtar, there is always great 
competition among all the people, irrespective of clan or class, to 
share in the honour. It is thup that the factions supporting the 
various eons of the ruling chief are built up. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that as many as fifty women sometimes assist 
in suckling a legitimate son of the Mehtar. 

Though not strict in their religious observances the Chitralis 
are all Muhammadans, and, in ceremonies connected with nuucriage, 

Tobi. a 
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divorce, burial, etc., follow tbe usual practices of that faith. In the 
highlands the Maulai sect predominates, but in the lowlands the 
majority of the people are Sunnis. 

The land under cultiva tion is rich and fertile, but very limit- 
ed in area. Wheat, barley, Indian corn, rice, beans, and millet 
are grown, but only in quantities barely sufficient for the needs 
of the people. Neither fodder nor other supplies would be locally 
procurable for a force of any but strictly limited size. 

Before 1895 the Chitralis were armed with matchlocks made 
by the Tajik misiris at Madaglasht or imported from Badakshan. 
Mehtar Aman-ul-Mulk also received from the British Government 
at various times 640 Snider rifles and carbines, and 200 muzzle- 
loading Enfield rifles. 

Two 3-pounder brass guns also were presented to this ruler in 
1884 but they were never of much use. 

The early history of Chitral is a record of intrigues, civil wars, 
and assassinations with which it is beyond 
the scope of this work to deal. At the 
time of the British occupation of the Punjab one Gauhar Aman 
was master of Mastuj and Yasin, while tlie whole of Lower Chitral 
was ruled by Shah Afzal II. In 1854 Gauhar Aman invaded Gilgit, 
and the Maharaja of Kashmir appealed to Chitral for assistance. 
In answer to this request, Afzal attacked Mastuj, and then followed 
another series of wars and intrigues, which lasted, almost without 
intermission, until 1880, at which time Aman-ul-Mulk, who had 
succeeded his father, Shah Afzal, was practically master of the 
whole of Chitral. 

About this time, Aman-ul-Mulk, realizing that the Amir of 
Afghanistan desired to annex Chitral, tendered allegiance to Kashmir, 
and a treaty ensued, with the approval of the Government of India, 
whereby the former acknowledged the suzerainty of the latter 
and received from him an annual subsidy. At the same time a 
Political Agency was established .at Qilgit. The objects of the 
policy adopted by the Government of India towards Chitral, in 
pursuance of which this was the first step, were, to control the 
external affairs of Chitral in a direction friendly to our interests, 
and to secure an effective guardianship over its northern passes. 

In 1886*86 Aman-ul-Mulk was visited by the mission under 
Colonel Lockhart, who entered into negotiations with him on behalf 
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of the Government of India. Similar visits were paid in 1888 and 
1880 by Colonel Durand, and in the latter year the Pclitioal Agency 
at Gilgit, which had been withdrawn in 1881, was re-established, 
and the Mehtar of Chitral was granted a subsidy of Rs. 6,000 per 
annum and a large consignment of rifles. 

In 1891 the Government of Lidia, with the intention of streng- 
thening the position of the Mehtar, decided to double this subsidy 
on the condition that he accepted the advice of the British Agent 
in all matters relating to foreign policy and the defence of the 
frontier. 

On the 30th August 1892 Aman-ul-Mulk died suddenly of heart 
failure while engaged in holding a durbar. His second son Afsal- 
ul-Mulk happened to be at Chitral on this date while the elder 
brother Nizam-ul-Mulk, was absent in Yasin. Promptly seizing all 
the arms and treasure in the fort of Chitral, Afzd-ul-Mulk pto- 
claimed himself Mehtar, and then proceeded to murder his half- 
brothers Shah-i-Mulk, Bahram-ul-Mulk, and Wazir-ul-Mulk, besides 
other leading men who might have endangered his position. Mean- 
while Nizam-ul-Mulk fled to Gilgit, where he claimed the protection 
of the British Agent. Aizal-ul-Mulk was now acknowledged as 
Mehtar by the Government of India, but his triumph was only short 
lived. In November 1892 his uncle, Sher Afzal, who had^been* 
expelled by the old Mehtar Aman-ul-Mulk, suddenly crossed the 
Dorah pass with a few followers^ and at nightfall reached Drushp 
in the Lut-Kuf valley. Here he surprised and slew Murid Dastgir, 
an illegitimate son of Aman-ul-Mulk, who was acting as Governor 
of the valley. Continuing his march to Chitral next day, he 
arrived at the fort in the dead of night and promptly attacked it. 
Afzal-ul-Mulk, who rushed down to repel the assailants, was shot 
dead in the which ensued. Sher Afzal now became master of 
Chitral fort and was proclaimed Mehtar. The rapidity of his 
advance and the secrecy which cloaked his movements after enter- 
ing Chitral territory are evidence that he had many a^ ^cra u tB in 
the country. 

. As soon as he heard the news of his brother’s death, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk determined to proceed to Chitral and oust Sher Afy.a.1 He 
announced his intentions to the British Agent at Gilgit, and as he 
was in no way under detention, Lieut.-Colonel Durand was obliged 
to allow him to depart. But in order to strengthen his own 
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position, and to secuie the tranquillity of the Qilgit frontier, Colonel 
Durand despatched a small force, with two mountain guns, to 
Gupis. Nizam-ul-Mulk, on crossing the frontier, was joined by the 
people of Torikho and Mulrikho ; and some 1,200 men, sent by Sher 
Afzal to oppose his advance, also went over to him. He then 
continued his advance to Mastuj and Drasan, the latter place being 
captured on 1st December. Sher Afzal, being now persuaded that 
his rival was supported by the British, lost heart and fled into 
Afghanistan. During the following year, he was summoned to 
Kabul and detained there by the ^nir, who subsequently gave 
a written assurance to the Government of India that he would 
not again be permitted to interfere in Chitral affairs. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk having assumed the Mehtarship, and recognis- 
ing the value of British support, now invited the Government to 
send an officer to Chitral. In accordance with this request Surgeon- 
Major Robertson and Captain F. E. Younghusband, with an escort 
of fifty rifles, 15th Sikhs, were deputed to visit the Mchtar, and 
arrived at his capital on 25th January 1893. The British Political 
Officer was authorised to promise the new Mehtar, on suitable 
conditions, the same subsidy and support as had been given to his 
father Aman-ul-Mulk. Nizam-ul-Mulk was a man of weak charac- 
ter, and was unpopular with the Adamzadas, who were inclined to 
resent his dependence on British support. Moreover, the presence 
in Chitral of numbers of Sher Afzal’s sympathisers, armed with 
rifles which that Chief had distributed, was a source of no little 
anxiety. A rising in Yasin, headed by Muhammad Wali Khan, son 
of Mir Wali,‘ and the encroachments of the Jandol Chief, Umra 
Khan, in the Narsat district, still further aggravated the difficul- 
ties of the Mehtar ’s position. No disturbance arose however, and 
as Nizam-ul-Mulk appeared to be fairly well established, Surgeon- 
Major^ Robertson was directed to return to Gilgit in May, and 
subsequently he relieved Colonel Durand in charge of the Agencies, 
leaving Captain Younghusband as Political Officer in Chitral. 


It will here be convenient to say a few words about Umra 


Umra Khan of Jandol. 


Khan, whose actions are greatly respon- 
sible for the troublous times which 


now befell Chitral. This man was the grandson of Faiz Talab 


1 UnwhadmvzdMedaBEDi^tnTdler, Ifr. Hsywai^ in 1870. 
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Elum, Chief of Bajaui, who fought against ns in the Ambela 
.campaign of 1863.* Having quarrelled with his father, Aman 
Khan, Chief of Jandol, Umra Khan was expelled from his villages 
of Mundah and Tor, and took refuge in Shamozai country, 
whence he m^de a pilgrimage to Mecca. On the death of his father 
in 1878, Umra Khan returned to Jandol, killed his elder brother 
Muhammad Zaman, and seized the Khanship of Barwa. During 
the next year, assisted by the Khan of Khar, he defeated the 
combined forces of the Khans of Nawagai, Asmar, and Dir, and 
made himself master of the whole of Jandol. Ten years of con- 
tinuous fighting ensued in Dir, Bajaur, and Nawagai, which 
resulted in the complete triumph of Umra Khan, who finally ex- 
pelled the Nawab Muhammad Sharif Khan from Dir, and made 
himself master of that country. 

In 1891 Shah Tahmasp, the Khan of Asmar, died, and, in order 
to check the aggressions of Umra Khan, the Afghan Sipah Solar, 
Ghulam Haidar, occupied this district with his troops. The Khan 
of Nawagai, incited by the Afghans, now collected a force of 
Tarkanri tribesmen, and attacked Umra Khan, but was decisively 
defeated. Attempts by the Mian Gul, a supporter of the deposed 
Khan of Dir, and by the Khan of Lalpura, who was persuaded 
by the Afghan General to combine with the Nawagai Chief 
in a second venture, met with no better success. 

In 1892 a po^tol road through Lower Swat and Dir to Chitrai 
was opened by anangement with Umra Khan. In this year the 
Afghan Sipdh Solar threatened to invade Jandol from Asmar, 
but on this occasion Umra Khan was saved by the intervention 
of the British Government, and later, in June of the same year, he 
joined the Mamunds in a successful attack on some Afghan troops 
who had occupied Shurtan in the Kunar valley. Meanwhile 
Aman-ul-Mulk t^ed to induce the Yusafzai tribes to rise'against 
the Jandol Chief, and the IKham of Nawagai was also ag4in pre-. 
paring to attack him. Umra Khan, therefore, appealed to the 
Government of India for assistance iii the shape of arms and am- 
huinition, but his request was refused. During the next year, 
however, he succeeded, by his own efforts, in maintaining his 
position. 
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In 186?, as a result of the Durand Mission to Kabul, the 
disputed territory of Asmar was awarded to Afghanistan. This 
decision, coupled with our refusal to assist him materially in his 
schemes, was a cause of great offence to Umra Khan. He was, 
however, assured by the British Government that he need fear no 
interference on the part of the Afghans with his legitimate posses- 
sions, unless he himself provoked hostilities. 

It is at this period that the intrusion of this ambitious adven- 
turer into the turmoil of Chitral politics may be said to have 
begun. 

During the confusion which followed on the death of Mehtar 
Aman-ul-Mulk, Umra Khan had seized the Chitrali fort of Narsat, 
which commands the country on either side of the Chitral river 
between Arandu and Bailam, and had retained it in spite of the 
remonstrances of the British Agent. 

On the advent of Sher Afzal, he, under the pretence of assisting 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, moved to Drosh, but, on being informed that the 
Government disapproved of his action, withdrew to Jandol. About 
this time he was joined by Amir-ul-Mulk, brother of Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
and in November 1863 he declined to keep open the postal road 
through his territories, unless the Government acceded, to his 
demands for arms and ammunition. 

Early in 1864 Umra Khan further encroached on Chitral terri- 
tory by attacking some villages in the Bashgul valley and erecting 
forts at Arandu and Birkot, in, the valley -of the Kunar. Towards 
the end of this year he patched up his quarrel with Safdar Khan, 
Chief of Nawagai, and made an alliance with him, an arrangement 
which left him free to turn his attention to the northern border 
of his possessions. 

Bi September 1864 Captain Yotmghusband had moved to 
Mastuj, which he made his head-quarters, and in October he 
was succeeded by Lieutenant Gurdon. liie Political Officer’s 
escort was increased to 100 rifles, and a post wsis established at 
Gupis, in order to secure the communication with Gilgit. 

The disturbance in Yasin had been allayed, aitd with the eze^- 
ti^ of the unrest on the southern border caused by the agptessiTie 
actions of Umra Khan described above, matters Jb Ghitral wera 
now furly satisfactory. The retention of Captain Yoangjrasband 
as Political Agent had the effect of amdioratingthecon^oiwof 
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government in the State, and of giving increased stability and 
popularity to the rule of Nizam-ul-Mulk ; and at the same time 
it strengthened the ties by which that ruler was bound to the 
British Government. 

The comparative tranquillity which had been established in 
1894 was, however, not destined to continue. 

On the 1st January 1895, while out hawking near Broz with his 
brother, Amir-ul-Mulk, the Mehtar was treacherously shot by one 
of the former’s attendants. Amir-ul-Mulk at once proceeded to 
Chitral, and, having seized the fort, proclaimed himself Mehtar. 
He next requested Lieutenant Gurdon, the Political OflScer, who 
happened to be on a visit to Chitral, to acknowledge him as ruler, 
but was informed that no action could be taken without the orders 
of the Government. 

These is little doubt that this cold-blooded murder was insti- 
gated by the Sher Afzal faction, and that Umra Khan, if not actual- 
ly a party to the plot, was nevertheless fully aware of it, Amir-ul- 
Mulk, who was a dull-witted youth, and merely a tool in the hands 
of stronger men, denied all connection with Umra Khan, but 
directly after the murder he sent information to that chief and 
requested his support. A few days later he again changed his mind 
and tried to dissuade the Khan from interfering, but his protest, it 
genuine, was of no avail. Under pretext of a religious war against 
the Kafirs, Umra Khan, with a force of some 3,000 men, crossed the 
Lowari pass into Lower Chitral, and when Amir-ul-Mulk refused to 
meet him, advanced to Kala Drosh. 

At this time the troops of the Gilgit Agency were located as 
follows 


Effective strength. 
821 


.. (32nd Punjab Pioneers ... 821 

j 5th Kashmir . 694 [ 1,- 

^Details 9 3 

!■ 


r 14th Sikhs 

\ 4th Kashmir Bifles . . . . 
^ 6th Kashmir Light Infantry , 
/ Kashmir Sappers and Miners . 
( Details 


287 

344 

139 

9 


Carried over 


. • 2,803 
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Gilgit and Hunza 


Brouglitoyer • • 2,302 
Effeotiye strength. 

' No. 1 Kashmir Mountain Bat- ] 

tery. (4 gunc) .... 160 / 

< 6th Kashmir Light Infantry . 261 \ 481 

Bengal and Kashmir Sappers i 

and Miners 70 j 


} 4th Kashmir Rifles 33 

Gupis . . . • 4th Kashmir Rifles 286 

Mastu] .... 14th Sikhs 103* 


Gbamd Total . .. 3,206 


Lieutenant Guidon at once summoned fifty men of his escort 
from Mastuj, and reinforcements were promptly pushed forward 
to that place from Gupis and Ghizr. At this time a Missiqn 
under Mr. Udny, whicli had been appointed to demarcate the 
Afghan-Bajaur-Chitral Boundary had arrived at Birkot, a few 
milflH south of the jimction of the Amawai stream with the Chitral 
river. The Afghan Sipah Salar and other representatives were with 
this Mission, but Umra Khan had declined to attend in person. 
News of the events in Chitral had quickly reached the British 
Comnussioner, and both he and the British Agent in Gilgit address- 
ed letters of remonstrance to Umra Khan and demanded his 
immediate withdrawal. 

In reply to Surgeon-Major Bobeitson’s demand for an ex- 
planation of his conduct, Umra Khan stated that his intention 
had been to support;Amir-ul-Mulk, but since the Mehtar had acted 
in a hostile manner towards him he was compelled to retaliate ; 
he trusted, however, that his friendship with the British Govern- 
ment would be in no way affected. 

On the let February Surgeon-Major Bobertson arrived at 
Chitral, with him the remainder of the escort of the 14th 

a detachment of the 4th Kashmir Bifies. 

The had mustered about 3,000 men to oppose Umra 

Tn,aii, but owing to the weakness and incapacity of their leader, 
Amiz-id-Mulk, and the treachery of cwtain of the Adamsadas, 
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th«r xesutanoe soon collapsed. On the 26th Jonuaiy they were 
driven from their position in front qf Drosh, after an engagement 
in which both sides suffered some loss, and fell back on the fort. 
On the 9th February the fort of Dtosh was surrendered with its 
garrison and some 200 rifles, and the Ghitralis again fell back on 
Gairat. 

Surgeon-Major Robertson now decided to take possession 
of the fort atChitral in case of emergencies, and directed the troops 
to move in with all their baggage and stores, and a quantify of 
supplies which lieutenant Gurdon had prudently collected. 

On the surrender of Kala Drosh a number of Ehuswaktis, 
incmsed at the conduct of Amir-ul-Mulk, revolted against his 
authority and returned to <^tral, where they appealed to Surgeon- 
Major l^bertson. After some discussion the British Political 
Agent arranged to protect the interest of the Khushwakt community, 
while Amir-ul-Mulk guaranteed the good behaviour of his Eators. 

Towards the end of February letters were received from Govern- 
ment authorising the British Agent to afford the Chitral people 
“ such material and moral support as might be consistent with the 
safety of his own party, and to call up reinforcements from the 
TCimtunir regiments in the Gilgit command if necessary.” Surgeon- 
Major Robertson, however, in anticipation of these* instructions, 
had already allowed some of the troops to assist the Chitralis at 
Gairat. Rumours of desertions from Umra Ehan’s force were now 
rife.idid f^e Chief himself was believed to be on the point of retir- 
ing to Warsat. The conditions of afhirs seemed to be improving, 
and the British Agent was able to make a favourable report. 
Tfia satisfaction was, however, soon rudely disturbed by a report 
that 8h«r Afsal had arrived at Drosh. The appearance on the’ scene 
of tiiis new claimant, probably the most popular of all the 
bers of the Chitral royal fan^y, was indeed an unexpected com- 
plication. As already related, this Chief had ruled Chitral fps a few 
weeks as the successor of his victim, Nixam-ul-Mulk, and 1^ then 
iiid to Kabul, where he remained as the frotigi of the Amir, who 
bad promised that he should not again intrude in Chitral ftffftiw, 
As soon as ^e arrival of Sher Afsal was confirmed, the Btitiah 
A ymt entered into communication with him, and on the the 27th. 
February received a confidential messenger, .whom the fftraifr 
deputed touipl^ his intsntioiis. 

.. Teal, 
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TIm enTK^, who WB8 overbMzing in his manner, annonnoed that 
fiber Afzal was willing to be friendly witii the Britiah Oorenunent 
on condition that he received a enbeidy as Hehtar. He also added 
that no IhiropeanB could be allowed to remain in Ghitral, demanded 
the immediate withdrawal of the troops to Mastuj, and threatened 
that, in the event of these terms not being complied with, it would 
be impossible to restrain Umra Ehan. 

fiurgeon-Hajor Robertson replied to the effect that fiber Afsal’s 
message was disrespectful in tone, and that it was necessary to 
await the derision of the Government with regard to the Mehtarship. 
Meanwhile he sent a letter of protest to Sher Afzal and warned him 
of the consequences of any hostile act. 

A few of the lower class Chitralis had joined fiber Afzal on 
his arrival, and by the end of February practically the whole of 
the Adamzadas went over to him. Gairat, being now deserted, was 
occupied by fiber Afzal’s party, and he himself advanced to Oyon. 
fiurgeon-Major Robertson accordingly withdrew his escort to 
OhiteaL Amir>ul>Mulk, who was now thoroughly terrified at the 
consequences of his rash act, tried to intrigue with Umra Ehan, 
with the result that the British Agent placed him in custody and 
formally recognized his younger brother, Shuja-ul>Mulk, as Provi* 
sional Mehtar. 

The escort of the British Agent, which had been reinforced 
during the month, now consisted of 100 men of the 14th fiikhs 
under Lieutenant Harley, and 320 of the 4th Kashmir Rifles under 
Gaptain C. P. Campbell, Central India Horse. 

The numbers of Umra Khan’s force were not accurately known* 
but the orifpnal party of 3,000, which crossed the Lowari, was be< 
lieved to have been largely increased by the arrival of considerable 
bodies of tribesmen from the south, and his total strengtii was esti- 
mated to be between 6,000 and 8,000 mmi. 

On the afternoon of the 3rd March fiber Afzal, with an armed 
bg^MMBtofStd Muehat force, reached Chitral and took up a posi- 
cuitaL tion in some villages about two mfles 

soutii-west of the fort. Captain Campbdl, with 200 men of the 4th 
IT— Kmir Rifles, moved out to check the enemy’s advance. 

Captain Baird, with fiffy men, wasdirected to make a flank 
attack alcmg some hi|^ to the west, while Captain Can^bcll, 
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with Captain Townshend and the remainder of the force, attaolmd 
the position in front. The enemy, however, was stronj^y posted 
and met the advancing troops with a destructive fire. ka. a^mpt 
to carry the village by assault failed, and as darkness was coming 
on Captain Campbell was compelled to retire. The enemy followed 
up closely and, overlapping the flanks, inflicted heavy loss on the little 
force, but on nearing the fort they were checked by a party of fifty 
men of the 14th ISkhs, under Lieutenant Harley, who successfully 
covered the retreat. Meanwhile Captain Baird’s detachment on 
the right was isolated. Baird himself was mortally wounded, but 
was carried back by Surgeon-Captain Whitchurch. This officer 
and the other survivors of the party after a desperate hand-to-hand 
fight, during which nearly all were wounded, eventually made their 
way along the river to the fort. 

For his gallantry in this affair Surgeon-Captain Whitchurch 
received the Victoria Cross, and Subadar Badri Nar Singh and 
twelve non-commissioned officers and men of the 4th Kashmir Rifles 
were admitted to the third class of the Order of Merit. 

The casualties in this affair were : KiUed — General Baj 
Imperial Service Troops ; Major Bhikam Singh, 4th Kashmir Rifles ; 
1 Hospital Assistant ; 21 non-commissioned officers and men, 4th 
KAAliniir Rifles. Wou/ndei — Captain J. McD. Baird, 24th Punjab 
Infantry (succumbed to his injuries on 4th March) ; Captain C. P. 
Campbell, Central India Horse; 1 native officer, 16th Bengal 
Lancers; 28 non-commissioned officers and men, 4th Kimhiinir 
Rifles;— or a total of 26 killed (including Captain Baird) and 
30 wounded, out of 200 men, of whom only 160 were actually 
engaged. The enemy’s losses are not known. During the day 16,936 
loun^ of Snider ammunition were expended, about 100 rounds 
per man. 

The little British force was now beleaguied within the walls of 
the fort, and no news of their fate reached the outside world for 
many weeks. 

Events on the Gilgit-Chitral line of communications. 

We may here conveniently turn to tixe events which were now 
faulting place on the line of conununications between Chitial and 
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On the 26th Februaij, Captain Baiid, who was acting as Staff 
OfSioer to the British Agent in Chitial, had issued instractions to 
the following effect : — 

lieutenant Edwardes was to hand over command of the troops 
at Qhisr, and proceed to Ghitral to take charge of the Puniali 
levies, which had been ordered up from Oilgit ; lieutenant Fowler, 
B.E., who was expected at Mastuj with a detachment of Bengal Sap- 
pers and Miners, Iwas to continue his march to Chitral ; and a con- 
signment of Snider ammunition was also to be despatched to that 
place with a suitable escort. 

In accordance with the above orders. Lieutenant Moberly, who 
was commanding at Mastuj, sent off sixty-eight boxes of ammuni- 
tion under escort of a native officer and thirty-nine men of the 
4th Sjushmir Bifles. On the next day. Lieutenant Moberly, hearing 
that the Chitral road was blocked, sent to recall the escort, but on 
reoriving reassuring news as to the state of affairs ho subsequently 
cancelled this order and allowed the party to proceed. At the same 
that he wrote to Captain Boss, who was due at Laspur on that date 
with 100 rifles, .14th Sikhs, requesting him to hasten on to Mastuj. 

Captain Ross reached Mastuj on the 3rd March, and left again 
on the following day for Buni to support the ammunition escort, 
which had halt^ there owmg to a break in the road beyond. On 
the 6th, the detachment at Buni was farther strengthened by the 
arrival of lieutenants Fowler and Edwardes with twenty men of the 
Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

It should be mentioned that on the morning of the 3rd March 
Captain Baird wrote from Chitral to lieutenant Moberley as fol- 
lows:— 

If oommonioatioiis with Hastuj are inteirupted, the British Agent wishes 
the foUowing measmes talnn to restore them— 

The levies to move on to Drasan and take that place. The dayafterthey 
leave Mastnj, Fowler will proceed to Braean with 200 Baganaths* and his 
sappers. You go in charge of Baganaths, and as Politioal Officer. Hake 
over politioal charge of Uastnj to Edwardes with all instrootaons. Boas and 
his ffikhs to remain in garrison at Hastnj. Order np the remainder <d tiw 
from CHiisr. Gough and 100 Baganaths to ren^ in garrison 
at CHuir. Pkasa inform Fowler that he is to take ocmunand, and on arrival 
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at Dtaaan, ia to nopea oommanioations with ChitnL Above initniotions 
depead oa oommnaioatbne being broken. 

The levies should be at Uastuj about the 12th. No British offioei is 
to aeoompany lliem to Diasan. 

It is certain, however, that these orders never reached Lieu- 
tenant Moberly. 

On the evening of the 5th March, a report reached Mastuj that 
matters had been satisfactorily arranged in Chitral and that Umra 
Khan had agreed to retire. 

On the 6th Lieutenants Edwardes and Fowler, with the Sappers 
Lieutenant Edwerdee’ pMty Miners and the ammunition escort, 
at Beebnn. marched to Reshun, while Captain Boss, 

and the Sikhs returned to Mastuj. The next day, the two British 
officers, with part of the detachment, went on to repair the road, 
which was reported to be broken about three miles from Beshun. A 
native officer and guard of the 4th Kashmir Rifles was left in charge 
of the stores and ammunition, with instructions to entrench 
a position on the height commanding the bridge and approaches to 
the river. Immediately after leaving Beshun, the road to Chitral 
ascends a steep spur to the height of 1,000 feet, and, dMPftfidin g 
again to the level of the river, enters a narrow defile with the un- 
fordable river on one side, and lofty clifb on the other. A halt 
was made at the entrance of this defile, and Lieutenant Fowler, with 
a few men, climbed the heights, which overlooked some satigars 
on the opposite bank of the river. These mngars were promptly 
occupied by some 200 men from Farpish village, who, opening 
fire, killed a naiok and wounded Lieutenant Fowler and two m en . 
Lieutenant Edwardes, seeing that the enemy were too strong to 
permit of an advance, withdrew with his detachment to the p lac** 
where the remainder of the party had been left with the stores. 
This position, however, proved unsuitable, and some houses near the 
pol^groqnd were accordingly occupied and put in a state of defence, 
^e enemy, who closely followed up the retreating force, kept up 
a hot fire which only slackened at sunset. £i|^t more men were 
wounded during this retirement The wounded and most of the 
ammunition and stores were now brought in from the «.hii.i>don e d 
position by vohinteets of the Kashmir Bifles, who were reported to 
hava bohaTsd q^flndidl^. 
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Dozing the ni|^t the enemy, who appeared to be well supplied 
with zifles, made a determined attack at close quarters, but were 
eVentually repulsed. The defenders lost four men lolled and seven 
wounded, but, owing to the darkness, the numbers and losses of 
the enemy could not be ascertained. For the next five days the 
little garrison defended their post with great gallan^ against 
repeated attacks from the enemy, who had managed to build several 
sangars close to the defences. Lieutenant Fowler distinguished him- 
self by making several successful sorties to obtain water, in one of 
which he inflicted heavy loss on the assailants. On the 13th March 
the enemy hoisted a white flag, and sent Muhammad Isa, a foster- 
brother of Sher Afzal, to arrange a truce. This man, who was re- 
ceived by Lieutenant Edwardes just outside the post, stated that the 
fij^ting in Ghitral had ceased, and that Sher Afzal, who was friendly 
to the Government, was' corresponding with the British Agent. 
Terms were accordingly arranged whereby the besiegers agreed not 
to approach the walls near the post, and consented to allow access 
to the water and to furnish supplies to the defender^, who were mean- 
while to remain in their position. At the same time. Lieutenant 
Edwardes wrote to the British Agent in Ghitral informing him of 
the situation. 

On the following day, another interview took place between 
Lieutenants Edwardes and Muhammad Isa, who was accompanied by 
Tadgar Beg, an illegitimate son of Sher Afzal. The latter confirmed 
his companion’s story, and both assur^ the officer of their good in- 
teuMons. 

On the 16th, friendly relations being apparently established, 
the two British officers were persuaded to go and watch a gamA 
of polo. As the ground was commanded by the defensive post, 
the walls of which were manned, there seemed but little risk in 
this proceeding. When the two officers got up to return, however, 
they were suddenly seized by Muhammad Isa and his followers, 
who proceeded to bind them hand and fqpt. The defendos 
promptly- opened fire from the post, but the ^tndis who were 
well protected by cover, which it had been impossible to demolisb, 
succeeded in rushing the defences. A number of the garrison were 
killed, and the remainder were made pnsonezs, while some 40,000 
zomds of anaaunition fell into tiie hands of tiie enemy. 
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lieatenantB Fowler and Edwazdes were taken to Ghitral, wkeie 
they anived on the 19th March under escort of a party of Umra 
Khan’s men, who had forcibly wrested them from their Chitrali 
guardians en route. At Chitral, they were received by Sher Afaal, 
who expressed regret for the treachery which had h^ practised 
upon them, and promised to institute a search for the survivors 
of their party. They were now allowed to communicate with the 
British garrison besieged in the fort, but permission to visit them 
was refused. On the 24th the prisoners were taken to Drosh, where 
they were met by Umra Khan, who gave them the choice of remain* 
ing at that place or proceeding to either Jandol or Chitral. As Umra 
Khan refused to allow the sepoy prisoners, who had joined them, to 
return to Chitral, the officers asked to go to JandoL Eventually 
they reached Mundah on 12th April, and were shortly afterwards 
released and sent to the British force under Sir B. Low. The cir- 
cumstances under which they obtained their freedom will be more 
fully dealt with in the acount of the operations of the Chitral Relief 
Force in Chapter XII. 

To revert now to the other detachments on the Chitral* 
Mastuj line. Lieutenant Edwardes having sent back news of the 
enemy’s presence beyond Reshun, Captain Ross determined to 

proceed to his support, and on the 7th 
Captain Rosa detachment. tQoved to Buni with hiS detach- 

nient of the 14th Sikhs, strength two officers (himself, and 
Lieutenant H. J. Jones), one native officer, and ninety-three men. 
Nine days’ rations and 160 rounds of ammunition per man 
were taken. The next day, having left a party of thirty-three men, 
under the native officer, at Buni, Roes continued his march, and 
halted, about 1 f.m., at the village of Koragh, about half-way 
between Buni and Reshun. The disaster which now overtook this 
ill-fated detachment has been graphically described in the following 
words ; — 


About half a mile from Koragh the track enter a narrow defile, and 
for an equal distance traverses a succession of precipitous rocky bluis. 
Between these blufis lie great fan-shaped slopes of detritus, which fall at 
a vtxj steep angle from the foot of inaccessible crags above to the river's edge 
below ; these slopes are several hundred feet in height, and at their base 
have an average breadth of about 100 yards. Where the path crosses tiiem, 
it can be swept from end to end by a toient of rooks, merely by loosening 
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the soil above, and the Chitralie, in their diapoettums for an ambueoade or 
for the defence of a position, rely much on the deadly efbot of this peonliar 
weapon. About one mile from Koragh, the track, leaving the level of the 
river, ascends a steep spur, beyond which the defile maintains an equally 
formidable character for several milea in the direction of Bediun. 

Leaving Koragh at 1-30 p.m. the advanced party of Captain Boss’ detach- 
ment ascended about half-way up this spur, when they were fired on from 
across the river ; and, at the same time, men appeared on the mountain tops 
and ridges, and rolled stones down all the ** shoots. ” At the first shot the 
coolies dropped their loads and bolted. Captam Boss, after an inspection 
of the enemy’s position, decided to fall back on Koragh, and with this object 
ordered Lieutenant Jones with ten men to seize the Koragh end of the defile 
and cover his retirement. In bis attempt to carry out this order, Lieutenant 
Jones lost eight men wounded, and was thereupon recalled by Captain Boss, 
who had meanwhile occupied two caves in the river bank, which afforded good 
cover. At 8 p.m., an endeavour was made to force a way back to Koragh, 
but so continuous was the fall of rocks from the clifb above, that, fearing the 
total annihilation of his party. Captain Boss was compelled to retire again to 
the caves. After a brief halt, he next made an effort to scale the cliffs, but, 
after a toilsome and dangerous climb, the party was confronted by a preci- 
pice, up which they searched in vain for a practicable path. Becognismg that 
any attempt at escape in this direction was futile, and that the only course 
open was to force his way, at all costs, back to Koragh by the road he had 
come, Captain Boss rested his men in the shelter of the caves till the morn- 
ing of the 10th March. Issuing thence at 2 a.m., at which hour it was hoped 
that the Chitralis might be taken unawares, the Sikhs drove the enemy from 
the nearest sangars^ but were then met by a very haavy fire from both banks 
of the river and by a deadly hail of rocks from the cliffs above. Captain 
Boss himself was killed in front of the sangara ; and out of the whole detach- 
ment only Lieutenant Jones and seventeen rank and file won their way to 
the open ground on the Koragh side of the defile. Here they halted for 
ten minutes, endeavouring to silence the enemy’s fire and so cover the retreat 
of any others of the detachment who might be near the mouth of the defile. 
Twice they were charged by the enemy’s swordsmen, whom they repulsed 
with great loss ; but when two more of the little party were killed, and one 
mortidly wounded, and when the enemy began to tlureaten their line of re- 
treat, lieutenant Jones gave the order to retire slowly on Bum, which place 
he reached at 6 p.m. 

Our losses in this afEair were one British officer, forty-six men, 
one Hospital Assistant, and six followers killed; of the fifteen 
survivors Lieutenant Jones and nine men were wounded. This 
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paity hftving joined the detodhinent which had remained in the 
^ll4e on the 8th, now occupied a houae, .which they held tifl the 
17th, when they were rdieved by lieutenant Moherly. 

Up to the 13th March Lieutenant Moberly had received repo^ 

, . * « .A from native soutcea aaauiing him of the 

yanoe from Haitu], Safety of the detachments whiclx naa 
recently left Maatuj for Chitral. Becoming anxioua, however, at 
receiving no communication from Captain Boaa, he advanced on 
the 16th with ISOjmen, and reached Buni unopposed on the follow- 
ing day, where he foimd Lieutenant Jonea’ party. The enemy 
were now reported to be maasing at Draaan with the object of 
cutting Lieutenant Moberly’s communications. He accordingly 
decided to retire, and, after a two hours’ halt at Buni, commenced 
his return march, reaching Mastuj before midday on the 18th. This 
place had been reinforced a few days previously by 166 Kash^ 
Rifles (who had arrived with Captain Bretherton) and the total 
strength of the garrison now amounted to 327 fightii^ men. 
Meanwhile the enemy advanced, and by the 23rd the British force 
was closely invested inside the fort. The enemy, avoidmg a deter- 
mined attack, kept up an ineffectual rifle fire from aangars and 
houses surrounding the fort until the 9th, on which date, alarmed 
at the advance of Colonel Kelly’s column from Gilgit, they drew 
off in the direction of Sanoghar. 

During this little siege the garrison expended 987 rounds 
of Martini-Henry and 4,603 rounds of Snider ammunition. The 
only casualty on out side was one man wounded, while the enemy’s 
loss^was estimated at about forty killed and wounded. 

Lieutenant Moberly had abstained from attempting any 
counter-attack until he could co-operate with the Gilgit column; 
and eventually the enemy’s retirement was so rapid and sudden 

that he was unable to collect his force in time to follow them up 
effectually. 

On the 7th March the Government of India had received 
for rdief chit«l **<>“ G^git disquieting reports as to the 
OMTiion. state of affairs in Chitral. The last com- 

munication from Surgeon-Major Robertson was dated 1st March 
and was therefore written before the action which resulted in 
the bf gf"«i"e of the siege. Although full information was not 

Vofcl. 
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st once forthcoming, it was nevertheless apparent that commnnioa* 
tions with Chitral were intermpted and that the retreat of the 
British Agent and his escort was probably out o£E. It was under* 
stood from previous reports that the supplies available for the 
garrison in Chitral, which was estimated at about 420 men, would 
last till about the end of April ; and it was therefore n^essary that 
its relief should not be postponed beyond that date. 

In order to be prepared for the possible necessity of despatch- 
ing a relief force from India vid Swat, Government sanctioned the 
mobilisation of the let Division* on 14th March. On the same date 
a final letter was forwarded through Mr. Udny to Umra Khan, 
demanding his immediate withdrawal from Chitral territory. 

Instructions, which, however, were not received, were also sent 
to the Agent in Chitral to warn Sher Afzal that his connection 
with Umra Khan was displeasing to Government. 

On the 17th March the Assistant British Agent at Gilgit report- 
ed that in consequence of the disturbed state of the country he 
had summoned half the battalion of 32nd Pioneers to Gilgit from 
the Bunji-Chilas road, where they were employed on engineer- 
ing work. 

On the 21st March came the news of the disasters which had 
befallen the detachments under Captain Boss and Lieutenant 
Edwardes. This intelligence materially altered the situation. It 
was now realised that Sher Afzal and Umra Khan had already 
embarked on hostilities against us, and that it was no longer neces- 
sary to wait to see if the latter intended to comply with the demands 
of Government. Moreover, the urgency of reUeving the Chitral 
Garrison without further delay was now evident. It was conse- 
quently decided that the 1st Division should advance as rapidly 
as possible, and although it was not considered that relief from 
Gilgit, over 220 miles of mountainous country, was practicable, 
instructions were sent to Colonel Kelly directing him to assume 
military command in that district, and authorising him to make 
such dispositions and movements as he thought best. 

The operations of the 1st Division will be dealt with in chapter 
TfTT, and we will now return to the besieged garrison in the fort 
of C^traL 

1 With eertoiii modifioationi m regardi cavaliy and artillarj. 
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The Siege of Chitral. 

The siege of Chitral commenced on the evening of the 8td 
March 1806, after the action, already described, which resulted in 
the enforced retirement of the British garrison to the shelter of 
the fort. 

As Captain Campbell’s wound proved to be very severe, the com- 
mand now devolved on Captain Townshend. The other offioms 
were Surgeon-Major Robertson, British Agent, with Lieutenant 
Ourdon as his assistant. Lieutenant H. K. Harley, 14th Sikhs, and 
Surgeon Captain Whitchurch, I.M.S. Captain Baird, who had been 
mortally wounded on the 3rd, died of his injuries on the following 
day. 

The figh tin g ranks numbered 99 men of the 14th Sikhs, and 801 
of the 4th Kashmir Rifles. In addition there were 86 followers, 
and 62 Chitralis, making a total of 648 persons. ' It was estimated 
that, by issuing half rations, the supplies would last for two and a 
half months. The ammunition available amounted to 300 rounds 
of MCrtini-Henry, and 280 rounds of Snider per rifle. 

The fort was of the ordinary local type, about seventy yards 
square. The walls, which were twenty-five feet high, and seven or 
eight feet thick, were constructed of rough stone, rubble, and mud, 
and were held together by a kind of cradle work of timbers. At 
each comer a square tower rose about twenty feet above the walls, 
and a fifth tower, known as the water tower, guarded the path to 
the river, which was further protected by a recently constracted 
covered-way. Outside the north-west face was a range of stables 
and outhouses. The fort was practically commanded on all sides, 
and, except on the river front, was surrounded by houses, walls, and 
trees, which, allowed the enemy to approach under cover close to 
the defences. 

The demolition of this inconvenient cover was at once under- 
taken, and was continued from time to time during the siege, as 
opportunity offered. Unfortunately the defenders were unable to 
destroy the summer house, situated opposite the south-east or 
gun tower, and 1^ than fifty yards distant from it. Inside the 
fmt, the defences were streng^ened and improved. Loopholes 
were made, and head-cover oonstenoted with beams and boxes 
filled with earth ; communications were safeguarded as much as 
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powibk from the enemy’s xifle fiire, ourtains and screens being uti* 
Used to gire cover from view, where more adequate protection could 
not at first be provided. After the first few days, when the de- 
fends had begun to settle down to the routine of their new duties. 
Captain Townshend was enabled further to improve his measures 
for defence. The officers, of whom only three were available for 
ordinary milita^ duty, took watch and watch, as if on board ship. 
The garrison always slept on their alarm posts, and guards and pic> 
quet duties were necessarily very heavy. Independent firing by 
night was strictly forbidden. A system of extinguishing fires was 
organized, a very necessary precaution, owing to the great quan- 
ti^ of woodwork used in the construction of the fort, and the de- 
tomined attempts of the enemy to set fire to it. Police were de- 
tailed to control the Chitralis, whose conduct in certain instances 
was a source of some anxiety. Hand-mills were made for grind- 
ing grain, and non-combatants were detailed for this and other suit- 
able duties. Every endeavour was made to provide for proper 
sanitation, but this was naturally a matter of great difficidty 
owing to the cramped space available. 

At the British Agent’s request Captain. Townshend ordered 
thirty rounds to be fired daily at a house about 1,000 yards distant, 
which was occupied by Sher Afzal. 

Taking into consideration the small number of British officers 
with the force, and the fact that the Kashmir troops were somewhat 
shaken by their losses in the affair of the 3rd March, Captain 
Townshend decided not to attempt counter-attacks or sorties, 
unless forced to do so by the enemy’s action, until he obtained 
news of the approacb of a relieving force. 

On the 6th March Umra Khan’s Diwan was accorded an inter- 
view by the British Agent. This emissary stated that his Chief 
wiMied to remain on friendly terms with the British, and had tried 
to pwvent the fighting against them, and tiiat the presence of his 
ticoops at Drosh was solely due to his intention of warring against 
the Kafirs. He further advised Surgeon-Major Bobertson to leave 
Chitnl, and offered him, in the name of the Khan, a safe .escort 
either to Mastuj or Asmw. The British Agent politely dedined 
to aoofpt , Aese proposals, and requested that as the fort was 
Khan should in future address his oommunioations to 
Ur. XUly in Asmar. 
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On the 8th Match, just before daybreak, an attack was made 
on the water tower, but was quickly repulsed, though not before 
a few of the enemy had effected an entrance to the passage beneath 
the tower, where they lighted a fire. This, the enemy’s first attempt 
at incendiarism, was promptly extinguished by the bhiaia. 

By the end of the first week, our casualties amounted to five ; 
but, owing to' sickness, only 80 men of the Sikhs and 240 Kashmir 
Bides remained fit for duty. 

On the 11th, further futile communications were received from 
both Sher Afzal and Umra Khan, and the, besieged officers now 
heard the news of the defeat of our detachments at Reshun and the 
Koragh defile. 

On this night, the men of the Pnnial levy cleverly succeeded 
in demolishing some walls opposite the west and south fajces of the 
fort, under a fierce but ineffectual fixe &om the enemy. 

On the night of the 13th>14th the besiegers renewed their 
attack from the wooded gaxdmi on the east of the fort, with the 
apparent intention of pshing ihe waterway. They were dispersed 
by a few volleys, but/m order to be better prepared for a similar 
attempt. Captain Townshend ordered the stables alongside the water 
tower to be loopholed and occupied by a detached post. 

On the 16th, in consequence of communications received from 
Sher Afzal, a three days’ truce was arranged, which was subsequently 
extended till the 23rd. Amir Ali Khan, the Agency Mumhi, was 
sent to interview Sher Afzal, who was accompanied by two of Umra 
Khan’s reprasentatives, named Abdul Majid and Abdul Ohani. 
The fommr of these two appeared to have great influence among 
the besiegers, but according to the If unshs’s report it was evident 
that there was considerable friction between Abdul Majid’s* Jan- 
doli followers and the Chitralis. This circumstance induced 
the British Agmit to enquire if Sher Afzal’s repmtedly-expressed 
desire for peace was genuine, and what guarantees would be given 
if the garrison consented to withdraw to Mastuj. 

On the 19th, letters were received from the three leadettl, ignor- 

the question of guarantees, and offering to make peace on 
Anidition' that the •gaxrismi should surrender the fort and return 
to India by the Jandol valley route. They also took the oppor* 
tnnify to inlinm the British Agentof the capture of Lieutenants 
Bdwaides and Bowler. Surgeon-Majar Bobertstm had preyiondy 
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been made aware by a letter received from Edwardes himself thet 
their party was besieged in Reshun. On the 20th, the two cap- 
tured officers reached Chitral, and were seen by the Mmshi, who 
made unsuccessful attempts during the next two days to procure 
their release. 

Negotiations continued without result, as Surgeon-Major 
Robertson definitely refused to listen to the demand that he should 
withdraw vid Jandol. 

On the 23rd, Umra Khan’s Diwan again appeared, and 
truculently threatened that non-acceptance of his master’s terms 
might u^avourably affect the treatment of the officers who 
were ttbw prisoners of war. The British Agent finally declined to 
listen to the Diwan' a suggestions, and sent a letter to Umra Khan, 
in which he stated that if the officers had been fairly captured in 
war, ho had no complaints to make ; but, if they were the victims 
of treachery, he advised the Khan to hand them over at once, 
with a letter of apology. 

On this evening the truce expired. During the time that 
hostilities were suspended Captain Townshend had busily employ- 
ed his men in improving the defences. A semi-circular loopholed 

ad the clearance of an old 
occurred '^during the night 
of the 23rd and for the next two days, bringing down a portion 
of the parapet on the west face, which had to be repaired at the cost 
of much labour. On the 22nd, the British officers had killed 
and salted their ponies, and commenced to eat horse flesh. 

On the 26th a few shots were fired at the enepay’s tangar 
opposite tiie west face from one of two mountam guns found 
in the fort, for which an emplacement had been prepared outside 
the ma-in gate. The result, however, was disappointing, and as there 
were no trained gunners available, artillety fi^e was not again re- 
sorted to. Machicoulis galleries were now constructed on each 
parapet, and beacon fires were lighted in these at ni|^t 
to illuminate the ground in front. This arrangement proved mote 
effective and economical than the fireballs of shavings and tow 
Hoa k*d in oil, which had previously been used to throw over 
the walls when the enemy attempted nij^t-attacks. 

Meanwhile the besiegers continued to hairass the ganismi by 
djssultoiy xifle fiz^ throughout the day and night. 


fiidhe was made outside the water gate, a 
disused well was begun. Heavy rainfall 
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B 7 ilid end of March, Captain Townshend had 343 men 
effective, of whom half were employed on guard and picquet duties, 

Mringate .. .. 10 

PaMpeta(2o on eftohiooe).. 40 The ammunition remaining 

:: ^ amounted to 29,224 rounds 

Stable p'icqaet . . .. 20 of Martini-Henry and 68,687 

r^wSlseaoh 24 tounds of Snider. There was 

Oaard on Amir-ni-Muik .. 6 sufficient grain for another 

" "^mn^tion 6 seventy-f OUT days, and some 

„ „ Gaiden gate . .• 6 rom and tea, but the stock of 

Total .. nT flfW had run low and only 

~~ twelve days’ supply w^ left 
for hospital use and lighting. In order to check the sicKhess, 
which was now becoming serious, a dram of rum was issued to 
the Sikhs every fourth day, and the Kashmiri sepoys received 
a ration of tea every third day. 

On the night of the 30th-31st, the enemy built a aangar 
on the far side of the river, about 176 yards from ^e-spot 
whence the defenders obtained their water-supply. At the same 
time, the besiegers began to connect their lower sangar on the 
west with the river by a covered- way running parallel to that 
of the defenders, and about eighty yards distant from it. Only 
about eight yards of this work, however, wm completed, when 
the rifle fire from the fort compelled the enemy to discontinue their 
eftots. 


On the 31st Sher Afzal sent a message to the British Agent 
requesting him to retire to Mastuj, and offering safe conduct for 
the gattison, with stores and arms, as far as Qilgit ; and for several 
days he continued to keep up a futile correspondence. During the 
ni^t of the 6th April, the enemy pushed forward a sangar made of 
faaoineB to within forty yards of the gate in the west front, and made 
a palisade alongside it; they also occupied the summer house 
(m the south-east, and made another sartgar close to the ei^ gate. 
»i(^ advance on the part of the enemy considerably increased the 
of the garrison, and espedally hartassed the picquet in 
ti^gon tower, which was now exposed to rifle fire from very close 
rangs. The defenders replied by manning the waUs whi^ still 
stood ontsde the west gate with twdve rifles of the 14th Kkhs 
and some Pmiielis. 
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Earlj on the morning of the 7th the besiegen opened a heavy 

AttwkongontoTrw. * 0 ® the wooded ground on the 

west, while a party crept up to the foot of 
the gun tower and set it on fire. As there was a strong wind 
blowing, and the tower was largely constructed of wood, a fierce 
blase soon resulted, which threatened to become dangerous. The 
inlying picquet, however, succeeded, after strenuous efforts, in sub* 
duing the flames ; and eventually, by pouring water down through 
holes picked in the inside wall, the fire was extinguished, though it 
smoldered on during the rest of the day. The men employed in 
this work were exposed to fire from high ground on the south-west 
and from the other side of the river, and two men were killed and 
Surgeon-Major Robertson and nine men wounded. Subadar Badri 
Nar Singh and Sepoy Awi Singh, 4th Kashmir Rifles, and Sepoy 
Bhola ffingh, 14th Sikhs, especially distinguished themselves on 
this occasion. 

The Kashmir sentries, to whose lack of vigilance the enemy’s 
success in firing the tower was attributed, were now replaced by 
men of the 14th Sikhs. At the same time the machicoulis gftllsrjea, 
which had been subjected to a storm of Snider bullets from the 
summer house, were repaired and strengthened, and the arrange- 
ments for discovering and extinguishing fires were further improv^. 
On the 8th the Funialis completed the demolition of the walls outside 
the main gate, and a stone tambour was made there, which flanked 
the west face. .As a further precaution, an officer and fourteen men 
were permanently posted in the gun tower. 

On the night of the 10th, an attack on the waterway was 
repulsed with the loss of one man of the Pnniali levy wounded. 
Dunng the next night and the following day, a number of the enemy 
retired up the valley in the direction of Drasan and Mastuj to join 
in opposing the relieving column advancing from Qilgit under Colo- 
nel Kelly. The approach of this force, although no news of it 
yet reached the garrison, inspired the b^egers to redouble their 
Enemy'imiDe. efforts to capture Ae fort According^ 
they began to dig a mine from the 
summer house to the gun tower, keepiM up meanw;hile a desultory 
fire and an incessant noise of shouti^ and tonutonnrm order to 
distract the attention of the defend^ and to drown the sound of 
the picking of the miners. On the 1(N^ one of tiie native oiBwi , 
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becoming snspiciotu of the enemy’s proceedings, suggested to 
Captain Townshend that they might be making a mine. The 
sentries were accordingly warned to be on the alert, and that 
night one of them report^ that he could hear a noise of picking ; 
but his officers failed to detect it. The next morning, however, 
sounds were distinctly heard, which removed all doubts as to the 
Sortie under Lieutenant enemy’s intentions. Captain Townshend, 
Harley. after consultation with the British Agent, 

promptly decided that the only course open to him was to make 
a sortie and rush the summer house, whence it was supposed 
the mine started. 

Lieutenant H. K. Harley was selected to carry out this enter* 
prise with a detachment of forty rifles, 14th Sikhs, and two native offi- 
cers and sixty men, 4th Kashmir Rifles. Captain Townshend’s orders 
were as follows : — Lieutenant Harley was to lead his whole party, 
without dividing it up, straight to a gap in the summer house wall 
and rush the place, using the bayonet only. He was then to hold 
the house with part of the detachment, while the remainder des- 
troyed the mine. If necessary he was to rush the sangar opposite 
the east gate from the rear, sounding the cease fire to stop the 
garrison from shooting at this target, and he was to bring back 
a few prisoners, if possible. The party carried with them three bags 
containing llOlb of gunpowder, 40 feet of powder hose, a number 
of picks and shovels, and forty rounds of ammunition per tna^ , 

At 4 p.M. Lieutenant Harley led his men from the east gate, 
and rushing across the short open space between it and the sum- 
mer house, captured the post with a loss of two men killed. The 
occupants, who proved to be some thirty Pathans, being taken by 
surprise, had only time to fire a few hurried shots and then fled 
hastily through the garden to the wall at the end, whence they re- 
opened fire on Harley’s party. 

After detailing some men to return this fire, Harley led the 
remainder to the mine shaft, which was discovered behind the waU 
of the garden, just outside the house. Thirty-five Chitralis, armed 
with swords, rushed out and were bayoneted. Having cleared 
the mine, Harley arranged his powder bags and fuze, and al- 
though the charge exploded prematurely, before it had been prop- 
erly tamped, the result was effective enough completely to 
troy the enemy’s work, which, when opened up, was seen to have 
vaut X 
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reaoW wHhin a few feet of the gon tower wall. The parfy having 
completed their task in a little over an hour now rushed back to 
the gate, under a heav 7 fire from the enemy at the end of the gar- 
den. Meanwhile the rest of the garrison had been, engaged with a 
considerable gathering of the enemy who threatened to attack the 
east tower and waterway. The assailants were checked and driven 
ofi by the fierce fire from the fort, but theip movements caused 
Captain Townshend some anxiety, and he had sent to urge Lieu- 
tenant Harley to complete his work as quickly as possible. 

This sortie, which was most gallantly and effectually carried out, 
cost the garrison a loss of eight killed and thirteen wounded. The 
enemy’s loss was estimated at about sixty, including two men who 
had remained inside the mine and were killed by the explosion. The 
expenditure of ammunition on this day was about 3,000 rounds. 
Two prisoners, who were brought in by Lieutenant Harley, stated 
that a British force had been defeated at Nisa Col by Muhammad 
Isa, and Itad retired on Mastuj. They also added that no other 
mines, except the one just destroyed, had beep project'id ; but to 
make quite sure, Captain Townshend decided to countermine the 
gun tower, and dirring the 18th the troops were busily employed on 
this work. The troubles of the little garrison were, however, now 
at an end. On the morning of the 19th April it was discovered that 
the enemy, alarmed at the near approach of the relieving forces, 
had abandoned the siege and withdrawn eu moMZ during the night. 
Most of the Jandolis w..nt to join Umra Khan in Asmar, while Sher 
Afzal, with a number of the Chitralis, fled towards Bashkar, where 
they were captured a few days later by the Khan of Dir's people. 
During the day, news was brought of the approach of the relief 
force under the command of Sir Robert Low, and a letter from 
LieutenantrColonel Kelly announced that this column would reach 
Chitral on the morrow. 

The losses of the garrison during the siege, and inclusive of 
the action on the 3rd March, were, according to Captain Townshend’s 
report, 104 killed and wounded * of all ranks, viz , — 

Killed. Woinded. 

British officers .. .. .. 1 2 

Oentral India Horse . . . . 1 

Carried over . . 2 - 2 

iThese 8|iufs differ sVihtly hoiB those footed in the retvm glvin in i^psdbt B, 
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Brought over 
16th Bengkl Lamoers . . 

14th Sikhs 

Offioero, Imperial Service Troops .. 
4th Kashmir Biflea . . 

Levies .. .. 

Hospital Assistant .. .. 

Followers 


Killed. Weuadad. 
2 2 

1 

" 6 9 

2 

26 44 

2 

1 

6 4 


Total .. 42 62 


On the 26th April, Captain Townshend submitted a report on 
the defence of Chitral, in transmitting which to the Government of 
India, His Excellency the Commander-in-Ohief in India ex- 
pressed his high appreciation of the achievement. Captain 
Townshend’s report, and the Adjutant- General’s forwarding letter, 
were published in the Gazette o//ndta of the 26th May 1806, together 
with a Government General Order, dated the 24th May 1896, in 
which His Excellency the Viceroy recorded his conviction that 
“ the steady front shown to the enemy, the military skill displayed 
in the conduct of the defence, the cheerful endurance of all the 
hardships of the siege, the gallant demeanour of the troops, 
and the conspicuous examples of heroism and intrepidity recount- 
ed, would ever be remembered as forming a glorious episode in 
the history of the Indian Empire and of its army. ” 

Operations of the Gilgit Column under Lieut.-Colonel Kelly. 

We may now turn to the operations undertaken for the 
relief of Chitral from Gilgit by the force under Lieut.-Colonel 
KeUy. 

Early in March, as has been already mentioned, Captain W. H. 
Stewart, the Assistant British Agent at Gilgit, requested Lieut.- 
Colonel Kelly to march thither with the half battalion of 
the 82nd Punjab Pioneers, then encamped between Bunji and 
Chilas. This precaution was decided upon owing to the serious 
news received from Surgeon-Major Robertson in Chitral, and 
the uncertainty as to the safety of the detachments which were 
known to have moved xo his assistance from Mastuj. 

K3 
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On the 22nd March the Pioneers arrived at OiIgit» and on the 
same day Lieut-Colonel Kelly received the following instructiDns 
by telegram from the AdjntantrGeneral in India 

In eonseqnenoe of aftain in Chitral, yon will assume military command 
in the Oilg^t Agency, and make such dispositions and movements as you may 
tliinlf best. You are not to undertake any operations that do not offer reason 
able prospects of success. So long as communications with Robertson are 
intermpt^, you will be Chief Political Officer within the zone of your military 
opeprations. On or about the 1st April a strong force of three brigades will 
advance on Chitral ctd Swat. You will report direct to the Adjutant-General 
at Oalontta till 28th, then to Simla, repeating to Resident, Kashmir. 

Beyond the fact that the British Agent, with his escort of the 
14th Sikhs and 300 Kashmir Imperial Service Troops, was be- 
sieged in Chitral by the combined forces of Sher Afzal and Umra 
Khan, and that Captain Ross’ detachment had been cut up in the 
Koragh defile, Lieut.-Colonel Kelly had no certain information 
^ to the condition of the country beyond Mastuj, which was held 
by a small detachment under Lieutenant Moberly. The fate of 
the party under Lieutenants Edwardes and Fowler was as yet 
unknown* 

The troops at Lieut-Colonel Kelly’s disposal (excluding those 
at Mastuj and Chitral) were distributed as follows : — 


AHcr 

Between Bunji 
and ChUoM* 

Hunea eaUey . . 


OUgit 

Ouknek 

Boihem 


6th Kashmir Light Infantry 

.. 

Men. 

29 

’32nd Punjab Pioneers 

• • 

442 

Bengal Sappers and Miners 

• • 

12 

.5th Eashi^r light Inh^ntry 

• • 

466 

’No. 1 Kashmir Mountain Battery 


(2 gUM). 

.6th Kashmir Light Infantry 

• . 

209 

No. 1 Kashmir Mountain Battery 


(2 guiw). 

32nd Punjab Pioneers 

• • 

403 

4th Kashmir Rifles . . 

• e 

34 

5th Kashmir Light Infantry 

• • 

108 

6^ tf 99 $9 


140 

Kashmir Sappers and Miners 

• • 

111 

Details 

e e 

14 

6th Kashmir light Infantry 

• e 

23 

99 99 99 99 

t e 

10 




OaiTBAL 


Oupii 

Ghizr 


Man. 

r 4th Kashmir Rifles . . 34 

^ 6th Kashmir Light Infantry . . 60 

^4th Kashmir Rifles 
j 6th Kashmir Light Infantry J 
(.Kashmir Sappers and Miners . . 52 


It was necessary, besides organising a column for an advance 
towards Cbitral, to provide for the safety of Gilgit, and the line of 
communications between that place and Mastuj. Moreover, al- 
though the attitude of the Hunza and Nagir people was most friend- 
ly and loyal, it was not advisable to denude the Hunza valley of 
troops. The Ghilasis also, (though they had been submissive 
since their defeat in 1893), and the independent Kohistanis and 
Shinaki tribes on their border, required watching. Finally, the 
Yasinis, through whose country the column must advance, could 
not be trusted to abstain from active sympathy with their Chitrali 
neighbours. 

These considerations, and the paucity of supplies and trans- 
port available, decided Lieut. -Colonel Kelly to limit his, force to 
a small column consisting of 400 men of the 32nd Pioneers and 
a section of No. 1 Kashmir Mountain Battery. 

The Chiefs of Hunza and Nagir, who had already furnished 
100 levies employed at Ghizr, now brought 900 men with 14 
days’ supplies. A hundred of these were selected to follow the 
column to Ghizr, and another hundred were detailed to garrison 
Roshan, while a number of the remainder were employed in 
conveying supplies to Gupis. 

Lieut. -Colonel Kelly was confronted by a task of very 
great difficulty. As far as Gupis a made road existed, which, 
though rough and difficult, was fit for mule transport. Beyond 
that place the route was a mere track, and the Shandur pass was 
at this time of year certain to prove a formidable obstacle. All 
the country beyond the pass was known to be up in arms, and 
there was a possibility that on the Gilgit side also the inhabitants 
would prove hostile and thus render the task of reaching 
Chitral almost hopeless ; for both in the matter of supplies and 
transport the column must to a very great extent necessarily 
depend on the country through which it had to pass. It was 
known that the reserves stored in Gupis would suffice the 
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oolunn fox the aotual requirements of the road, and that at 
Qhizr there was stored enough to maintain 1,000 men for 
days. The aotual amount, however, that had been forwarded from 
Qum^ could not be ascertained, though it was believed that At 
Masthj there were probably some sixteen days* supplies for the 
garrison. 

Lient.-Colonel Kelly divided the column into two parties 
of which the first, consisting of 200 men of the 32nd Pioneers, 
marched from Gilgit on the 23rd March ; the remainder of the 
Pioneers and two guns of No. 1 Kashmir Mountain Battery followed 
the next day. No tents were taken, and baggage was limited to 
ISlb per man. The two detachments reached Gnpis on the 26th 
and 27th. Here coolie and pony transport replaced the mules 
brought from Gilgit. In order to reduce the amount of transport, 
some stores, including Pioneer equipment, were now left at Gupis. 
Leaving that place on the 27th and 28th March, the column reached 
GhizrontheSOthand 31st, where it was reinforced by 40 Kashmir 
Sappers and Miners, and 100 levies from Hunza and Nagir, led 
by Wazirs Humayun ^d Taifn. From Ghizr Lieut. -Colonel Kelly 
resumed his march with the whole column, intending to halt at 
Langar, thirteen miles distant, on the 1st April. 

It was found that a number of the Yasini coolies and some of 
the ponies had bolted during the pre- 
pan. viouB night, and consequently, although 

Lieutenant C. G. Stewart succeeded in bringing a portion of them 
back, only six days’ supplies could be transported, instead of ten, 
as originally intended. Snow had been falling for five days, and 
about three miles from Ghizr it lay so deep that the furtW pro- 
gress of the laden animals was utterly impossible. Accordingly, at 
3 P.M. . the order to retire was reluctantly given. An hour later 
Torn was reached, and here Lieut. -Colonel Kelly again divided his 
force, leaving 200 Pioneers, 40 Sappers and Miners, and 60 levies, 
with the whole of the coolie transport, at that place, under- com- 
mand of Captain Borradaile. This officer was instructed to cross 
the pass on the following day, and entrench himself at Laspur, 
whence he was to send back the coolie transport, and, if possible, 
open up communication with Mastuj. Lieut.-Colonel Kelly 
with the remainder of his force, meanwhile returned to Ghizr, 
but a ' her full of snow prevented Captain Borradaile from 


CroMing of the Shandur 
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Tern on tbe next day as arranged. The men of the 4th 
ITiwIimir Bifles now volunteered to assist -.the gunners in making 
a road throngh the snow from Tern to Langar, and to help them 
in getting the guns over the pass. Having obtained permission 
to make the attempt, Lieutenant Stewart, with his gunners, went 
on to Teru on the 2nd to prepare the road, leaving the drivers and 
mules at Ghizr ; h^ was accompanied by Lieutenant H. A. K. Gough, 
and fifty Kashmir sepoys. On their arrival at Teru, the men of 32nd 
Pioneers, through their native officers, asked permission from Captain 
Borradaile, to be allowed to assist the gunners and Kashmir Infan> 
try men to carry the guns and ammunition over the Shandur pass. 
This request was acceded to. The guns arrived from Ghizr next 
day, and about noon Captain Borradaile, with the whole party, 
set out for Langar. The battery mules were soon in difficulties 
owing to the deep snow. A small herd of half-bred yaks was at 
first driven ahead, to trample down a track, but the result was 
disappointing, as the laden mules still sank in too deep to make 
any headway. Lieutenant Stewart then tried to march his section 
alongthe Langar river-bed, but men and animals sodn became numb- 
ed in. the icy cold water. Eventually some of the loads were slung 
and carried by the men, while others were dragged on sledges con- 
structed from boxes. The Pioneers of the rear-guard and Kashmir 
sepoys, encirmbered though they were with their own ki^ and 
equipment, manfully aided the artillerymen in their desperate task 
of carrying the heavy loads through the deep snow, and after a most 
laboriousstruggle the party reached Langar at 11 p.m. The guns 
and artillery loads were stacked on the snow and left under a guard 
some distance back, as the men were too exhausted to carry them 
further that night. They were brought on to Langar next day by 
the gunners and men of the 4th ’Kashmir Rifles, while the mules 
were sent back to Ghi»- 

Langar is about 12,000 feet above sea-level, and the cold was 
intense. One small hut was found, and used for the few sick men, 
while the remainder bivouacked in the open, sitting round some 
small fires which they managed to light. Fearing to exhaust his 
men by a repetitioh of the heavy work of the previous day. Captain 
Borradaile left the guns and escort of 4th Kashmir Bifles at Langar, 
and started up the pass with the remainder of his detachment 
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at 0 A.X. on the 4th April. Though the Shandur is considered 
an easy pass in ordinary seasons, the softness of the fresh-fallen 
snow, now from three to five feet deep, rendered the progress of the 
men, heavily weighted as they were with arms, ammunition, and 
accoutrements, intensely difficult. They suffered much from the 
fierce glare of the sun, which caused many cases of snow-blindness. 
The rate of march averaged no more than one mile an hour, and 
Laspur was not reached till 7 p.m. Here the villagers, who were 
taken by surprise at the unexpected arrival of the British force 
across a pass . which they then believed impracticable, offered no 
opposition. 

The next day Captain Borradaile competed the defences of 
some houses which he had occupied, and collected supplies and 
transport. Some of the villagers, who had volunteered to assist 
tis, were sent back to bring the guns from Langar. In the 
evening the detachment which had been left at that place arrived 
with the guns, which they had carried over the pass with the aid 
of the Laspuri coolies. This most creditable feat was due to the 
indomitable perseverance of Lieutenants Stewart and Gough, and 
to the splendid endurance of the gunners and the men of the 4th 
Kashmir Rifles, who so ably assisted them. Meanwhile Captain 
Borradaile, who had gone out to reconnoitre, ascertained that 
a number of the enemy were in the vicinity. 

On the morning of the 6th Captain Borradaile with 120 
Pioneers and 2 guns made a reconnaissance as far as Gasht. 
Raving obtained information that the enemy were holding the 
Chakalwat defile, three miles further on, with 300 to 600 men, he 
returned to Laspur. 

Lieut. -Colonel Kelly, with Lieutenant W. 6. L. Beynon, 
Staff Officer, and fifty Nagir Levies, reached Laspur on this date. 
On the 7th a halt was made in order to rest the men and give those 
suffering from snow-blindness a chance to recover. The artillery- 
men, being without goggles, were especially affected and would have 
been unable to lay their guns at any distance. During the day the 
force was further increased by the arrival of fifty Puniali Levies 
under Raja Akbar Khan with some ninety Balti coolies carrying 
supplies. On the 8th Lieut. -Colonel Kelly, rightly believing 
that a further delay would only allow the enemy to increase 
their numbers and strengthen their position at Chakalwat, 
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moved on to 6asht» without wutiug for the lemaiuder of the oohimn. 
His force consisted of 200 Pioneers, 40 Sappers and Miners, 100 
Hunza and Puniali Levies, and 2 mountain gnns. Lieutenant Gough, 
with 20 Kashmir sepoys and the rest of the levies, was left to hold 
liaspnz until the arrival of the second detachment of Fioneets. 

On arrival at Gasht, Lieutenant Beynon, with the 
Aotion of tho Ghaksiwot Ijcvies, reconnoitred the enemy ’s position 

doflio. at Chakalwat, which co mma nded a ford 

across the Laspur stream. This position, like most of the darbands, 
which the Ghitralis regard as impregnable, was of great natural 
strength. A line of aangart stretched across the edge of an alluvial 
fan some considerable height above the river, blocking the paths 
up the cliffs from the ford below and commanding the road on the 
right bank. On the enemy’s right was a mass of fallen snow descend- 
ing to the river, and above it a precipitous spur crowned with more 
sangafs ; the other flank was protected by shale slopes above 
which the enemy had prepared the usual stone shoots. The road 
from Gasht led across a boulder-strewn alluvial slope, mtersected by 
nalas, and then ran along the foot of steep shale slopes opposite 
the $<mgars. On the 9j(h Lieut.-Colonel Kelly, leaving his baggage 
at Gasht under a small escort, advanced with the remainder of 

his troops in the order noted in the 
margin. Lieutenant Beynon, with the 
H^a Levies, had already ascended the 
heights above the enemy’s right in 
order to outflank the position, whUe the 
Pumali Levies had been entrusted with 
the task of driving the enemy away from 
their stone shoots on the slopes above 
the right bank of the river. 

At about half a mfle from the position, the force deployed for 
attack and occupied a gently sloping spur facing the enemy’s two 
right-hand lower sonjors. [A and B in plan.] The guns opened 
fire at 826 yards range, and, aided by the well-directed volleys of 
the infantry, cleared the enemy out of their right sangar [Al 
Lieutei^t ^ynon, with the Hunza levies, meanwhUe drove tlw 
enemy back from their position on the spur above. Fire was now 
concentrated on the next eangar [BJ which was soon evacuated. The 
oec^teof theMMiigafi were now joined by thev ooinwdes, who 
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Advanetd Guard — 

Half compaoy, 22Qd Panjab 
Piooeon. 

MaiaBody^ 

Kashmir Sappers and Miners. 
Half Company, 22nd Punjab 
Pioneers. 

2 gnns, No. 1 Kashmir Moon- 
tsin Battery. 

One Company, 22od Pnnjah 
Pioneers. 
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bad been driven down from tbo bills on either sidebjtbe levies, and 
a general flight ensned. A f^w rounds were fired at the fugitives 
bjthe guns. The column then crossed the river and, having 
ooonpied the tangara, continued its advance for miles, when 
a halt was made. 

The casualties on our side were one native officer and three 
men wounded, while the enemy, who numbered 400 to 500 men, 
last between 60 to 60 killed. 


After a short halt, the march was continued to Mastuj, which 
was reached without further opposition. The garrison, seeing the 
besiegers retiring from their positions during the day, had come out 
to meet the relieving force about three miles from the fort. 

Lieut.*Colonel Kelly halted at Mastuj for three days, which 
were spent in collecting transport and supplies, and repairing 
the damaged bridge over the Yarkhun river, a mile below the fort. 
Some ponies were also procured for the carriage of the guns. 
The second detachment, under Lieutenant Patterson, which had 
crossed the Shandur on the 9th> reached Mastuj on the 1 1th. 
Reconnaissances were made on tlie 11th and 12th, and the enemy 
were found to be holding a strong and well fortified position, block- 
ing the advance through the narrow valley of the Yarkhun or 
CMtral rivw, where it is cleft by a deep ravine known as the Nisa 
Gol. / 


^he road from Mastuj runs along the centre of an open plain, 
abdhre the right bank of the river, which here flows through a valley 
about a mile in width, and hemmed in on 
Action of Nwa Gol. either side by steep rocky hills rising several 

feet above it. Issuing from the mountains on the right 
the Nisa Gol, a gorge 200 or 300 feet deep with precipitous 
sides, cuts through the plain to the river, which here hugs the lofty 
nliffa on its left. The main road crosses this ravine near its junction 
with the river, and a rough track passes across about the centre ; 
this second path, however, had been destroyed by the enemy. 

On the far edge of the gol, the enemy had built a line of son- 
gars, sunk in the ground, and well provided with head-cover. On 
their left, in line with these, several more sangars were built on the 
spur above, and higher stUl partis of men were posted to hurl down 
KoekB on thriz assulaiits. Theix ri^t was defended by a series of 
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tangan, stretohing away above tbe snow-line, on a spur xather in 
front of the main position. 

Iiieut.-Golonel Kelly’s Stafi Officer b6d supplied him with 
an excellent sketch and full information as to the defender’s 
dispositions. He accordingly decided to attack the position on the 
13th, and to endeavour to turn the enemy’s left. The plan of 
attack was as follows : The advanced-guard (one company) was, on 
gaining the plain,' to make its way well to the right and high up 
the slope, where the formation of the ground favoured an advance 
under cover to within 500 yards of the gol. It was then to attack 
with well-directed volleys the lower sangar on the spur protecting 
the enemy’s left flank [No. 17 in plan] until the guns and the 
remainder of the force came into position. After this sangar was 
destroyed, the main defences, Nos. 12 to 15, were to be attacked, 
while the levies made their way high up the gol in search of a path 
by which they might cross and turn the enemy’s left. 

The company forming the advanced guard came into contact 
with the enemy at 10-30 A.H., when, instead of working towards its 
right, as ordered, it deployed at about 900 yards from the gol and 
advanced in extended order on the centre of the position. The next 
company, coming up shortly afterwards, prolonged the line to the 
right. The two reserve companies of the Pioneers now deployed 
and advanced, and subsequmitly in turn reinforced the firing' 
line, extending it still further to the right. Meanwhile the guns 
shelled No. 17 sangar, and temporarily silenced its fire after par- 
tially destroying the wall. The guns then moved forward to engage 
the sangar at the foot of the spur [No. 16 on plan], which was not 
visible till within 150 yards. This was found to be unoccupied, 
but the occupants of No. 17 reopened fire, and the guns accordingly 
silenced them with common shell and case shot. The Kashmir 
artillerymen, who were under a hot 'fire at close range, served their 
guns with admirable steadiness, though they lost seven killed and 
wounded in the section during the space of a few minutes. Of this 
number 'three were drivers, men taken prisoners at Chakalwat, and 
leading — ^under escort — ponies also captured at that place. 

During this time the levies were making their way up the gol ‘ 
to carry out the turning movement, while the four companies of 
Pioneers engaged the sangars on the edge of the ravine, and on the 
spur to their riiffit front. 

■ IS 
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After silencmg No. 17 sangar, the guns took np a third poBition» 
whence they shelled the enemy’s centre at about 900 yar^’ range 
and then switched their iSie on to a large breastwork [No. 11 in 
sketch] further to the enemy’s left, which commanded the main 
road. About this time, Lieutenant Be 3 mon discovered a place where 
tiie gol could be crossed, opposite the rough track which ascended 
the far bank. Some sappers, under Lieutenant Oldham, r.b., 
and the company of the 4th Kashmir Rifles, under Lieutenant 
Moberly, were now called up ; and the sappers, with the aid of scal- 
ing ladders and ropes, descended the ravine, and after about half an 
hour’s work, made a practicable path down the cliff. The three 
officers, with about a dozen men, reached the opposite side just as 
the levies arrived at No. 17 sangar^ having run the gauntlet 
of a stone shoot on the way. The enemy, realizing that their 
position was turned, now left their cover and made a hurried 
mtreat, during which they were shelled by the guns at ranges from 
950 to 1,426 yards, while the infantry poured in a few well-directed 
volleys. A general advance was now ordered, and a company was 
quicUy despatched in pursuit, but the enemy’s flight was rapid, and 
being aided by the ground, which afforded good cover till they were 
out of. range, they were able to make good their escape in the direc- 
tion of Drasan. The column bivouacked for the night opposite 
Sanoghar, close to the scene of action. 

To quote from the official report : — 

It will be observed that lieut.-Colonel Kelly adopted the same tactics 
which had proved so successful in the engagement at Chakalwat. He brought 
his artillery fire to bear on the sangars, keeping up an incessant rifle fire as 
well, while the hardy levies climbed the precipitous hillsides high up the 
gol to turn the sangars on the enemy’s left flank. 

The total number of the enemy were estimated at 1,600, among whom 
were some 40 of Umra Khan’s men ; they were commanded by the treacherous 
Muhammad Isa, and were all armed with Martini-Henry or Snider rifles. 
The casualties on our side amounted to seven men killed, and one native officer 
and twdve men wounded, while those of the enemy were, according to native 
information, sixty men killed and one hundred wounded. 

In reporting the above engagement, Lieut.-Colonel Kelly re- 
marked:— 

Confronted as they were by an enemy they could not see, I cannot 
speak too highly of the extreme steadineai and bravery of the troops during 
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omfM of tbo action, which laited two hows, daring which they ware 
■ubjaeted to a Tory heavy and trying fire from the front and left fiank. 

On the 14th the wounded were sent back to Maotaj, where 
a field hospital was established by Surgeon Captain Luaid, i.if.s. 
The remainder of the column resumed its march at 7 A.if. On 
reaching a point opposite Buni, the road along the Chitral river was 
reported to have been broken down, so the force, turning right-hand- 
ed, ascended a spur which brought them, after a stiff climb of 2,000 
feet, to a grassy plateau which sloped gradually down towards the 
junction of the Yarkhun and the Torikho. An easy march along 
this highland brought the column to Drasan, which was found to 
be deserted, as were all the surrounding villages. The bridge over 
the Torikho stream, which had been destroyed, was repaired with 
beams and timbers taken from the fort, so as to allow the troops to 
cross dry-shod. It was, however, not strong enough to bear the guns, 
which were carried over the ford while the animals swam across. 
The coolies with the baggage, who did not arrive till after dark, also 
preferred to ford the river rather than wait to cross the bridge 
in single file. Large supplies of grain were found in the fort, but, as 
there was no transport available to remove it, a quantity was issued 
to the coolies. 

On the 16th the colunm marched to Kusht, and pushed on 
next day, in heavy rain to Lun. , 

On the 17th laeut.-Colonel Kelly reached Burnas, having 
crossed the river by a dangerous ford about a mile above that 
place. From Sanoghar, the ordinary main road to Chitral runs 
along the left bank of the Yarkhun, and it was on this road that the 
disasters occurred to the detachments under Captain Boss and 
Lieutenant Edwardes. By abandoning this route, and making 
a d4tour, vi& Drasan and Lun, over the high ground to the west of 
the river, Lieut.-Colonel Kelly outwitted the enemy, and avoided 
the Koragh and other formidable defiles, where they had hoped to 
check his advance. 

On the 18th, as less than three days’ supplies remained in hand, 
f otaj^g parties were sent out early ; and on their return a short 
match was made to Maroi. Here it was reported that a party of 
the enemy under Muhammad Isa had retired during the day towards 
Chitral, and intended to hold a darband called the ^olen Gol. 
The next day, althonj^ the enemy had destroyed all -bridges and 
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1)xokeD down the nwd in seTeial places, no opposition was met with ; 
and it was ascertained at Eoghazi, where the colnmn halted, that 
Muhammad Isa had been hurriedly recalled by Sher Aisal to 
Ohitral. 

This same afternoon a letter was received from Surgeon-Major 
Robertson, announcing the flight of the enemy and the end of the 
siege. On the afternoon of the 20th April, Lieut.-Colonel Kelly’s 
column marched into Ohitral and joined the garrison who had so 
gallantly defended it throughout the forty-six days* siege. 

On the following day the position occupied by the combined 
force was entrenched, and communication was opened up, through 
Dir, with the Belief Force under Sir Robert Low, whose operations 
will be described in chapter XII. 

On receipt of the news of the arrival of the column at Chitral 
the following telegram was sent &om Simla, by the Foreign Secre- 
tary, to Sir Robert Low, for transmission to Colonel Kelly : — 

I am desired by the Viseroy to express warm congratulations from 
himself and from Government of India to you and to your gallant troops on 
your admirable and successful advance to Chitral under circumstances of the 
greatest difficulty, arising not only from the opposition of the enemy, but 
also from enormous physical difficulties, which have been overcome with 
skill and rapidity. 

On the 6th May 1896 Lieut.-Colonel Kelly submitted a des- 
patch describing the operations of the Gilgit column, in transmitting 
which to the Government of India, His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief recorded his high appreciation of the skill and ability dis- 
played in the conduct of this long and arduous advance to the relief 
ofyhitral. Lieut.-Colonel Kelly’s despatch and the Adjutant 
General’s forwarding letter were published in the Gazette of l %dia 
of the 25th May 1895, together with a Government General Order 
in which His Excellency the Viceroy expressed his deep sense of 
the admirable and valuable services performed by the officers and 
men of the Gilgit column under circumstances of extraordinary 
difficulty. 

Surgeon-Major Robertson was made a Knight Commander of 
the Star of India. Captain C. V. F. Townshend received the Com- 
panionship of the Bath and a brevet majority, and Surgeon- 
Captain Whitchurch was awarded the "i^ctoria Cross. 
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The events which followed on the relief of Chitral, and the 
measures adopted for the settlement of the country may now be 
briefly summarised. 

Amir-ul-Mulk and Sher Afzal* were deported to India in 
May. On the 2nd September Shuja-ul-Mulk was installed as 
Mehtar of the Kator portion of Chitral, while the two Khushwakt 
districts of Mastuj and Laspur were placed under the rule of inde- 
pendent Governors, but were retained in the Chitral Agency. A 
garrison consisting of two battalions of native infantry, one com- 
pany of sappers and miners, and one section of a native mountain 
battery was retained in Chitral, and has since been relieved annually 
via Swat and Dir. In 1899 this force was reduced by one battalion, 
and it is now stationed at Drosh, with a detachment at Chitral. For 
the defence of Lower Chitral some 200 levies armed with Sniders 
are now stationed at various posts.- They serve throughout the 
year, being relieved monthly, and are paid Rs. 10 per mensem. 
Ther6 are also about 160 unpaid levies employed to watch the 
passes leading from Dir and Kafiristan. 

In 1903 the formation of a corps of Chitrali scouts was 
sanctioned. This forw consists of 9 Native Officers and 990 Non- 
Commissioned Officefs and men under 2 British Officers, with 8 
Native instructors from the regular army. One-sixth of this force is 
called up at a time for two months’ training, during which the men 
receive pay and rations. They are armed with Lee-Metford rifles. 

The Mehtar Shuja-ul-Mulk receives a subsidy of Rs. 1,000 
per mensem and an annual allowance of Rs. 8,000 as compensation 
for the loss of the Mastuj and Laspur districts. He has paid 
three visits to India and was made a C.I.E. at the Delhi Durbar 
in 1903. His loyalty to the British Government appears to be 
assured, and he seems to have become firmly established as a 
capable ruler. The Adamzadas and muUus, who were at first 
bitterly opposed to British interference and control, have now 
become more reconciled to the existing rigime, and since 1895 
nothing has occurred to disturb the peaceful relations between 
the British Government and the people of Chitral. 

iSher Aftal, with ft namber of the leftd* whenoo ho was taken to the British camp 
ing men in Chitr»i» had been captured by at Dir. 

the Khan of Dir’s UtMhhokr in Bashkar, sGairat, Lower Droali» Merkhanip Atandup 

Kaotip Aflhrethp and Ziaiat. 
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Dittriets and population of Ohitral according to a census taken about 

1899 - 1900 . 


DiBtriot. 

Men, womon 

Fighting 

and children. 

men. 

Laspur 

• • 

],942 

211 

Mastuj Oovemorship* 

Mastuj 

• • 

1,142 

49 

Tarkhun valley 

• • 

1,320 

96 

Kuh 

• • 

3,758 

332 

Tarikho district 

Torikho 

• • 

3,769 

459 

Khot valley 

• • 

1,643 

237 

Reoh 


819 

52 

Mulrikho district 

Mulrikho 


2,525 

28C 

Kushm and Madak 


2,353 

355 

Tirich valley 


1,654 

247 

Kosht district 


2,828 

185 

Owir district 

Khuxara district 


1,930 

333 

Ojhor valley 


1,881 

201 

Shogot . 


324 

35 

Lut Kuf ^ 


2,601 

280 

Arkari valley 


1,030 

99 

OhUrat district 


11,587 

549 

Drosh district 


5,634 

269 

Total 


49,770 

4,368 


1 From Darol pass to Mogh. 
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OasvdUies in ootton iwing siege of Ohitral and operations from OUgit side. 



Biimi 

Omciu. 

ViTin 

Omoiit. 

xnr. 

Fouow- 

IM. 

Total. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


' 

Wooaded. 

Killed. 

1 

Moge of OUferal 

.. 

8 

8 

1 

81 

68 

6 

6 

88 

66 

Oaptatn Bom’ party .. 

1 

1 

1 

.. 

45 

8 

6 

.. 

68 

10 

Uonte&Mit BdwtfdM* party .. 

.. 

1 

1 

• « 

64 

.. 

8 

.. 

67 

1 

Siega of Haatii) 

.. 

• • 

.. 

.. 

1 

1 

.. 

.. 

1 

1 

Belief force from Oilglt vnderUeiit.-Colonel 
Kelly. 

•• 

•• 

.. 

2 

6 

17 

•• 


6 

18 

Total 

1 

5 

6 

8 

187 

“i 

13 

6 

166 

87 


mot of tlM wvmadod lubioqMtttly died. 














CHAPTER III. 


018-INDUa bWATl AND BLACK MOV NT AIN TBIBES. 

Altai. 

Allax is a valley bounded by Eohistan on the north and east^ ^ 
by the Bhogarmang valley, Nandihar, and Deshi on the south, 
and by the river Indus on the west. With the exception of the 
valley known as the Chor glen, the whole of Allai is drained by one 
main stream ruxming from east to west into the Indus. 

Allai is divided from Eohistan on the north by a high range 
of mountains, rising to a height of over fifteen thousand feet. 
On the south it is divided from Nandihar and Deshi by another 
range running from the British boundary to the Indus above Tha- 
kot. The country of the Allaiwals is conterminous with British 
territory to the north of the Bhogarmang valley, but they are 
separated from one another by a range of mountains rising from 
eleven to thirteen thousand feet. The main stream, known as the 
Allai Sirhan, which runs through the whole valley, has its source 
in this range, whence, running west, after receiving several lesser 
streams, it falls into the Indus near the village of Thandul, opposite 
Barkot, about eighteen miles from its source. The average breadth 
of the valley is about twelve miles, and the to&l area about two 
hundred square miles. Its eastern end is a succession of grass and 
forest-covered mountain slopes ; as the elevation becomes less, 
fields of wheat, barley and Indian corn begin to appear, and near 
the Indus extensive rice cultivation is carried on. The valley is 
studded by numerous hamlets, but none of them are fortified, ' 
nor is their position , as a rule, good for defence. 

Politically the two principal villages are Band! and Pokul, or 
Shingaii. There are two leading fncdiks in the tribe, Arsala Ehan 
and Bahadur Ehan, who have an old-standing enmity with each 

S The CSior ska to the eeet of AUai U gaogrftphJoeUy * i>ert of Kohittaa, but the 
AlUiwaU heje tekm poMeiiioa of it 

( 82 ) 
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other ; the former is perhaps the most powerful, and has in his day 
been something of a firebrand, but he is now (1907) an old man. He 
has a son named Ghazi Khan. The Allaiwals are ever engaged in 
internal quarrels; blood-feuds are rife, and often embroil the 
whole tribe. 

The Allaiwals are nearly all of the Swati tribe, and intermarry 
with the Swatis of Bhogarmaug and Nandihar. It should be 
noted that these cis-lndus Swatis liave no connection with the 
Yusafzai Pathans who now occupy the Swat valley. When the 
Pathans came eastward from Afghanistan and took possession 
of the Peshawar valley, they also seized the adjacent hill tracts on 
the north, and either drove before them the ancestors of the se 
Swatis, or reduced them to a state of servitude, from which they 
released themselves by leaving their country, under the leadership 
of Saiyid Jalal Baba, the son or descendant of Pir Saiyid Aii, 
(more generally known as Pir Baba, who settled in Buner and 
died there), and the common ancestor of the Kaghan Saiyids, 
the Saiyids late of Sitana, and several other Saiyid communities 
who live amongst the tribes along our border. These Swatis, 
under their religious leader, were composed of the original 
inhabitants of Swat, and a few Pathans, probably, who possessed 
no landed property and did not belong to the conquering 
Pathan clan. This force went eastwards towards the Indus, 
and, crossing that river, took possession of the countries now 
occupied by their descendants. When the country had been taken, 
full possession of, one-fourth of the whole was set aside as the share 
of the Saiyid leader and his family, and the Mada Khel and 
Akhund Khel religious fraternity. The Swatis are now spread 
over upper Hazara in British territory, and, in addition to Allni 
in independent territory, Nandihar, Deshi, and Tikari are peopled 
by this race. 

The ois-Indus Swatis appear to have all the vices of the 
Pathan— rankly luxuriant, and, as with them, cold-blooded murder 
and grinding avarice are the salt of life ; but those in British 
territory can only indulge the first taste at the risk of unpleasant 
consequences. They certainly have not any of the courage of 
the Pathan, and the bold, frank manner of the latter is replaced 
with them by a hang-dog look. They are all Sunni Muhammadaiu, 
and are very bigoted. 
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The population of Allai consists of 6,830 families, divided as 
follows : — Swatis *, 4,100 ; Saiyid, Titimzai, 430 ; Mada Ehel, 440 ; 
Akhund Ehel, 620 ; Qujare and others, 340. 

The fighting men number about 8,720, * vtz.— Swatis, 6,490; 
Saiyids, Tizimzai, 680; Mada Ehel, 670; Akhund Ehd, 980; 
Qujars and others, 100. 

Their arms are guns, swords and shields, and pistols. About 
two-thirds of their fighting men are armed with guns, for the 
most part matchlocks, with a few muskets. They may possibly 
have a few rifles. Their pistols are flintlocks. Every man is 
supposed to be armed, and they are said to be good marksmen. 
They purchase their gunpowder and lead from Swat and Ghakesar. 
In the event of their country being invaded, they might get aid 
firom the neighbouring Swati tribes, and also from Eohistan, 
but the latter would be doubtful, as there is enmity between the 
AUaiwals and the Eohistanis, owing to the fordble seizure of Chor 
by the former. 

In the event of a British force entering their country, the 
people of Nandihar and Tikari would hardly dare to give them 
assistance, as they arc themselves open to attack from British 
territory. Supplies in Allai are sufficient for the inhabitants, but 
a force entering the country would have to take its own. These 
could be had from Eonsh and Agror. Grass, fuel, and water are, 
however, plentiful. The AUaiwals are but little dependent \q)on 
British territory. 

From the south, Allai may be entered either through the 
Bhogarmang valley, or through Nandihar, or along the bank of 
the river Indus. The easiest routes are those through Nandihar, 
and of the passes leading thence into Allai the Ghabri is said to 
be the most frequentiy used. The Ghorapher pass lies to the 
west of the Ghabri. The Dabrai pass, still more to the west, leads 
to Thakot. 

During the Black Mountain Expedition of 1868 it was 
proposed to punish the AUaiwals for an attack on a survey 
patty under Mr. G. B. Scott in Bhogarmang in August of 
that year, but the intention of entering the Allai valley was 
subsequently abandoned, as it was considered inexpedient to 

1 Hw SwatU of AlU MO again dirided into oigfit aeotioni. 
t lUt eithnato baa not boon rorisod sinoo 1884.— (XAfor.) 
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extend the military operations at that time. A fine of Rs. 
600 was imposed on the Allaiwals for the attack on the survey 
party ; but up to the present time the fine has not been realised, 
and is still an outstanding claim against the tribe. In November 
1874, the Allaiwals, headed by their chief, Arsala Khan, made a raid 
within British territory upon a party of Kohistanis, murdering 
three men and carrying ofi their flocks. This was at once 
punished by the seizure of some sixty Allaiwals, with flocks 
numbering 4,000 head, in British territory ; a blockade of the 
tribe was proclaimed, . and, notwithstanding the sympathies of 
our own Swati subjects with the marauders, the jirga of the 
tribe, for the first time in their history, came in and made 
their submission to the British Government. For the next three 
years the Allaiwals gave no trouble ; but in November 1877 they 
again committed some raids on the British border, which rendered 
a blockade of the tribe necessary. The first raid was committed 
on the village of Bathal in the Konsh valley, on the 16th of 
November, at the instance of Arsala Khan, who was himself 
present in person and was the leader of the gang. In this raid 
two Hindus of Bathal were killed and twelve carried off. Houses 
were also set on fire, and property, valued at Es. 37,000 by tho 
owners, was carried off. The raiders were estimated to have lost 
thirteen killed, and twelve were taken prisoners ; their numbers 
were about 300. 

The operations of the blockade progressed but slowly. As 
already pointed out, AUai is but little dependent upon us, and conse* 
quently an effective blockade is most difficult to carry out. About 
the middle of June 1879 a jirga of the Allaiwals came in to tho 
Deputy Commissioner. It was not accompanied by Arsala Khan, or 
by any other influential man, and it proposed that neither fine nor 
compensation should be demanded, and that the Allaiwal 
prisoners should be surrendered previous to the Hindus being 
given up. These proposals could not, of course, be listened to, 
and the jirga was dismissed. The Allaiwals were at the same time 
given distinctly to understand that no terms would be made 
with them until the British subjects who were in their hands were 
released. When this demand had been complied with they would 
be informed of the fine and compensation they would be called upon 
to pay. Up to the end of the year the Allaiwals had shown no 
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signs of submission, and the Government of India considered that 
the difficulty bad reached a stage at which it was highly expedient 
that effective measures should be taken for the punishment of the 
tribe. Owing, however, to the absence of so large a force on 
service in Afghanistan, the time was not considered opportune 
for an expedition. The blockade was, therefore, ordered to be 
continued until it should be convenient to send a punitive force 
into Allai. 

On the 14th August 1880, the arrival of the Allai jirga at 
Abbottabad, bringing with them the Hindu prisoners, was reported. 
Arsala Khan, however, did not accompany the jirga, pleading 
as an excuse that he was afraid to do so. In consideration of the 
surrender of the Hindu captives, the twenty-nine members of the 
tribe, who had been seized in reprisal, were released, and the 
following terms, which the Government demanded, were then 
made known to the jirga : — 

(1) The isideis captured in the attack on Bathal to be released on 

the payment of a ransom of Rs. 500. 

(2) Payment of a fine of Bs. 5,000 on account of the raid on Bathal. 

(3) Payment of Rs. 500 on account of the attack on Mr. Scott’s 

survey party in 1868. 

(4) Submission of Arsala Khan. 

The jirga was then dismissed. 

On the 16th February 1881, a deputation, with the ransom 
money, arrived at Abbottabad, and the eight surviving prisoners 
in the jail at Bawal Pindi were sent for and released in the presence 
of the jirga, who then departed. The other conditions, however, 
remained unfulfilled, and in the autumn of 1881 the necessity of 
a military expedition was again considered. The Brigadier-General 
commanding the Frontier Force was called on to submit pro- 
posals for such an expedition ; but the Government considered that 
the operations proposed by him would have been on a scale out of 
proportion to the results to be obtained, and it was, therefore, 
decided to defer the use of military force. The terms imposed 
on the tribe remained unfulfilled until 1888.* 

On the 4th July 1887, two raids were committed simultane- 
ously by the Allaiwals in the northern comer of the Bhogarmang 

1 S«e page 147. 
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glen above Jabar, on small grazing camps in out territory. Tbe 
claim for the properly carried of , together with the outstanding 
claim* made the total sum due from the tribe Bs. 6,600. Arsala 
Khan refused to refer the case to a Council of Elders, except on 
terms that could not be accepted, and, as no other means of 
recovering this amount remained, punitive measures were finally 
sanctioned in 1888, but these were more especially directed against 
Arsala Khan and his village of Pokal, as will be shown hereafter. 

Nandihar. 

Nandihar is a valley lying to the south of Allai, and adjoining 
the British valleys of Bhogarmang and Konsh on the east. 

It is divided by a spur of the hills into two long, open glens, and 
the drainage, after joining that from the adjoining valley of Tikari, 
falls into the Indus at Thakot. In Nandihar, water is abundant, 
and rice is largely cultivated, as well as Indian corn, wheat and 
barley. Up the hillsides every culturable plateau, no matter how 
small, is brought under the plough. The area of the valley is about 
ninety square miles and its elevation is about four to five thousand 
feet. The inhabitants are Swatis, and are divided into four clans, 
namely Khan Khel, Panjmiral, Panjgol, and Dodal. 

The total number of families is estimated at 1,380, viz . — 

Khan Khel .. 326 Fanjgol .. .. 286 

Panjmiral . . 394 Do^ . . . . 374 

There are about 1,000 fighting men, each clan supplying 260 
men. Their arms are guns, swords, and spears. The greater part 
of the guns are matchlocks, with some flintlocks and a few 
muskets. About half the fighting men possess guns of one sort or 
the other. Aid could be had from Tikari, Deshi, and Thakot, as 
they are all Swatis, and their borders join. 

The Nandiharis are constantly at feud among themselves, and 
cannot even unite against aggression. Supplies are plentiful, but 
fuel is scarce. There are routes from the Konsh glen or from 
Agror, which are practicable for laden mules. 

Nandihar is not dependent at all on British territory, and trade 
carried on with ns is very small; but being so easily acessible, the 
State is completely at our mercy. Sirdar Hari Singh, during the Sikh 
rule, invaded the country and made the inhabitants pay tribute. 
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Tikari. 

Tikari is a valley lying to the south of Nandihai, and between 
that valley and Agror in British territory. It is about eight miles 
in length and five miles in breadth, and is about 4,600 feet above 
the sea-level, having good streams of water running through it. 
There is a &ir amount of rice cultivation, irrigated from the main 
and small tributary streams, but the principle produce is Indian 
com. The nature of the soil is very fertile, but the valley is 
singularly bare of trees. Firewood is a difficulty, even brushwood 
on the slopes of the hills being deficient. The valley can be 
entered either from Eonsh or Agror, but the latter is the best and 
easiest road, and is the route chiefly used. 

The inhabitants are Swatis and could obtain aid in case of 
being attacked from the neighbouring Swati tribes, and also from 
the Chagarzais, Akazais, and Hassanzais of the Black Mountain. 

The population consists of 700 families, divided as fol- 
lows : — Malkhel, or Malkals 300, Ashlor Naror 320, asid Saiyids 80. 

There are only 400 fighting men, or, roughly speaking, one 
to every two families. Their arms are similar to those of the 
Nandiharis. 

Supplies within Tikari are plentiful, and water abundant. 
A good deal of grain is exported thence by the Black Mountain 
triW The Tikariwals occasionally bring down grain to British 
territory and purchase cloth from us, but they can scarcely be said 
to be dependent on us, 

Bahim Khan of Ghirmang in Tikari, with his following, joined 
in the Bagriau raid on the 11th July 1887.* 

Deshi. 

Deshi is the name given to the country to the north of Agror 
and lying to the west of Nandihar. It comprises a poition of the 
eastern slopes of the Black Mountain, and is a succession of bold, 
forest-covered spurs, with steep, ragged, intervening watercourses 
on the banks of which lie the hamlets of the tribe. Bound each of 
these hamlets a few acres have been cleared of forest^md cultivated. 

The streams which drain the valleys of Nandihar and Tikari, 
after uniting three miles bdow the village of Trand, ran along the 
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foot of tlie Black Mon;atam, dividing Nandikar from Deshi, and jbin 
tke Indus near Thakot, a la^e village, toid to contain two thousand 
houses, including dependent hamlets. Most of the principal viDages 
of Deshi are situated along the banks of this stream, and rice 
cultivation is carried on to a considerable extent ; the stream is 
always fordable except after heavy rain. 

The population of Deshi consists of some 726 families, which 
are apportioned among the six sections into which the tribe is 
divided as follows : — 

Jadoi .. .. 160 EhsnKhel .. .. 108 

Enchelai .. ..100 Waiojai .. ..140 

Bama Khel ^ . . 120 Palolai ' . . . . 108 

The fighting men number about 726, or one man per family. 

Their arms are guns, pistols, and swords. About three-fourths 
of the fighting men are armed with guns ; and although ois-Indus 
Swatis, they bear a good name among their neighbours for fighting 
qualities. They seldom quarrel among themselves, and never to any 
great extent, and readily unite when danger threatens from without. 
In the event of being attacked they could get aid from the neigh- 
bouring Swati tribes. The Deshi territory could be approached by 
a force moving along the crest of the Black Mountain, or from Agror 
through Tikari, or thirdly, from Konsh through Nandihar. The 
second route would be most suitable for a force to adopt, and is 
easy throughout. 

Supplies of grain, etc., are enough for the inhabitants, but would 
not suffice for even a small force, and these would, therefore, have 
to be taken with the troops. Fuel, grass, and water are plentiful. 
The tribe is not dependent on British territory ; but, although not 
immediately on the British border, they are easily accessible and 
exposed to attack. They have a standing quarrel with their neigh- 
bours, the Suyids of Pariari, and, in some fi gh ti ng which took place 
in 1871, they had decidedly the best of it. They took part with 
theother tribes in the invasion of the Agror valley in 1868, and 
were fined Bb. 1,000 for their share in the disturbances of that 
time. Since then they have given little trouble, though a few 

iSonw MithoritiM omit the Rama Khel and Palolai aeotions and aobatitute for Uiem 
SumU Khel and Beror. 
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axe 8«d to havo helped Anala Khan of Allai in some of his 
raids. 


Tanawal. 

Independent Tanawal is, roughly speaking, a square block 
of territory in the north-west comer of the Hazara district, south 
of the Black Mountain and Agror. It is drained by the Unhar 
and Sirhan rivers and consists of 200 square miles of ^y country, 
which is held as a jagir by the Nawab of Amb. Amb is a fort and 
village on the right bank of the Indus opposite the Tanawal jagir, 
and it and the other trans-Indus villages of the Nawab are entirely 
independent. The Tanawalis are a tribe of whose origin little is 
known. They appear- to have crossed over from Mahaban, being 
expelled by the Pathans. 

Black Mountain Tribes. 

We now come to tlie Yusafzai tribes inhabiting the slopes of 
the Black Mountain lying to the east of the Indus, and occupying 
the south corner of the angle formed by that river and the British 
boundary. 

Before describing the tribes which inhabit this tract of country, 
it will be well to give a brief description of the Black Mountain itself. 
Its total length is about twenty-five to thirty miles, and its average 
height about 8,000 feet above the sea. It ascends from the Indus 
bftifin at its southern end near the vfilage of Eiara, and so up to its 
watershed by Baradar ; thence it runs north-east by north to the 
point on the crest known as Chitabat. From Chitabat the range 
runs due north, finally descending by two large spurs to the Indus. 
Thakot lies at the foot of the more eastern of these two. The Indus, 
after passing Thakot, rans westward along the northern foot of the 
mountain till it washes the western of the above two spurs, when it 
a sharp bend south, and runs below and parallel to the western 
foot of the range. 

The Black Mountain may be described as a long, narrow ridge 
with M gbfti- peaks at intervals, and occasional deep passes ; the 
general outline of the crest is more rounded than sharp. From the 
sides, numerous large spurs project^ which are often precipitous and 
rooky, with deep, narrow glens or gorges^ lying between them, 
in which lie some of the smaller vdlageB of the tribes. The larger 
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villiiges areas a rule situated on the banks of the Indus. The 
whole of the upper portion of the mountain is thickly wooded. 
The trees found are varieties of pine, oak, sycamore, horse-chestnut, 
and wild cherry. Along the criest frequent open glades occur in 
the forest, which, with the exposed slopes of higher peaks, are cover- 
ed with short grass. 

The following are the most important passes and peaks along 
the crest of the mountain from south to north, viz , — 


Pabal Qali . . 6,370 feet, 
Panj Gali . . 7,260 „ 
Akhund Baba- 
ka-Chuza . . 9,150 „ 
Rain Gali . . 8,680 „ 
Bamppi Gali . . 7,640 „ 


Chitabat . . 8,710 feet. 

Doda . . 8,870 

Machai . . 9,817 

Khand-ka-Dana 9,429 
Ganthai .. 9,572 

Eaneear . . 9,775 


From the last peak the descent to Thakot and the Indus 
commences. The mountain is bounded on the south by Tanawal ; 
on the east by Agror, Pariari, and the Swati tribes of Tikari, 
Nandihar, and Deshi ; on the northern extremity, lies the Indus 
and Thakot ; and on the west, between the crest and the river 
Indus, the slopes are occupied by Yusafzai Pathans. These slopes 
as a rule fall steeply for some 2,000 feet from the crest, then follows 
a zone of gentle slopes, all under cultivation ; below this, from an 
altitude of about 4,000 or 6,000 feet, the hills fall precipitously to 
the Indus valley, which has a general fall of about ten feet a mile 
from Thakot to Darband. West of the Indus, from the Barandu 
river, which enters the Indus just north of the Mahaban range, up 
to Maidan, the hills rise gently and are under cultivation to their 
crests ; above Maidan, the Duma range runs precipitously down 
to the river, but north of it again, at lUmach and for some dis- 
tance beyond, the higher hills fall back and there is a considerable 
margin of Cultivation on both banks of the river. 

The actual valley varies in width from a few hundred yards 
to nearly two mOes, the narrowest part being at Eotkai and the 
broadest at Pal^. The river runs in a well-defined channel, 
and in the dry season is about fifty feet below its banks, which 
ate generally totky and covered with large boulders. It is crossed 
at about deven different points by ferries- The boats will hold 
frff iP i twenty to thirty paasengera, but do not acoonunodate 
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animala, which have to swim over alongaide. They are strong]y 
built and are worked by oars placed fore and aft; they are also 
assisted by ropes when necessary. The natives of the country also 
cross the river at nearly every point on inflated skine, and the 
rapidity with which this can be done was exemplified in the ex* 
pedition of 1862-63, when the enemy, who had collected on the 
right of the Indus, crossed over to follow up our troops when they 
began to retire. 

The routes by which troops can ascend the mountain neces- 
sarily lie along one or more of its spurs. From British territory 
.all routes ascend either from Tanawal or Agror, and are as 
follows 

Isl, from Tanawal at the southern end of the mountain, by 
the Baradar spur, near the village of that name, there 
is a path — used for retirement by the 1862-63 expedi- 
tion — which leads on to the watershed overlooking 
the Hassanzais. Near to this, on another spur, is the 
Chamberi outpost, a fort of the Nawab of Amb. The 
Baradar plateau affords room for encamping a 
force, and water is obtainable. 

2nd, from Shingli, which lies in a gorge between two spurs, 
a path ascends the southern of these to Fabal Qali. 
In 1862 the left column of the expedition used this 
route. 

3fd, a track goes from Chatta, a village lying on the northern- 
most of the above two spurs. Above Chatta it is 
joined by the Sambalbat spur from Agror, and then 
runs up to Jabai ; this is one of the best routes for an 
ascending force. The right column of the force in 
1862 moved by this route. On gaining the top, £ain 
Gali, a pass leading down to the Hassanzai villages, is 
commanded. The watershed of this spur forms the 
boundary between Agror and Tanawal. 

4ih, there is a small spur lying opposite Shingli between the 
two above mentioned, by which the centre column 
of the force in 186>2 ascended to Panj Gali. It is 
steep and difficult, but a mule road was nmde up it 
inl891. 
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nth, from Agfux by the Sambalbst spur there is a path 
open and easy of ascent (although rather steep in 
parts) which joins the phatta' spur higher up. 

fUh, from Chajri there is a steep and exposed road, unfitted 
for troops. 

from Barchar a path rises steeply from the valley for 
about 1,600 feet. The village is situated at the top 
of this first rise, and might be held by an enemy, 
who could, however, be dislodged by artillery fire 
from beloWi From the village upwards the slope 
is more gradual and open for some distance, where 
thin forest commences, and on the right fiank the 
grouiid gets a little steeper, with one or two knolls. 
The last four or five hundred feet are very steep, 
with dense forest on the right flank. The left is 
open and exposed to view from the crest. The point 
of junction with the top is called Bampur Gali. The 
levies went up this route in 1868. 

9th, there is a spur running down eastward from Chitabat 
to the village of Kungali; thence it again ascends, 
still going east, and joins the Khabal mountain, 
which lies east of Agror. The watershed of this 
ridge forms the boundary between Agror and Pariari 
and Tikari. The main column of the force ascended 
from Kungali in 1868 ; half-way up, a large hog- 
backed mound, named Mana-ka-Dana, rises on the 
crest of the spur. The ssc|nt to this point is easy. 
Fr6m Mana-ka-Dana the range dips for about 800 
yards, and the forest b^pns, chiefly on the right 
flank ; then the ascent starts again, and passes 
upwards over some steep and wooded knolls, which 
afford good cover for an enemy. Beyond this point 
the hill becomes steeper and more wooded 'i^ight up 
to the knoll of Chitabat. On the crest a determined 
enemy could give much toouble. A path leads round 
the Agror &oe of Chitabat among rocks and pine 
trees. Mules can pass along, but it is dangerous in 
places. The Kungali ridge is the most northern spur 
swwnding from ftMsli teniloiy. 
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I^om Chitabat the path is practicable for troops and moon'* 
tain artillery over Doda to the Maohai peak, the highest point of 
the mountain, distance three and a half miles. A practicable 
spur runs from Machai to the Indus, dividing the Akasais from the 
Chagarzais on the north. 

About two and a half miles beyond Maohai is the Dunda peak ; 
from it runs rather a difficult spur to the Indus, near the village 
of Judba, where some of the Hindustani fanatics crossed during the 
operations of 1 868. Their encampment was at Bihar, on the other 
side of the river ; Judba is about seven miles from the crest as the 
crow ffies, or fourteen by the path. 

From Dimda to the east runs a like practicable spur, ending 
at Trend ; between this spur and the Eungali are the Pariari 
Saiyids. The distance from Dunda to Trend is about six miles. 
Water is found in numerous springs along the slopes ; and near the 
crest the hillsides are covered with fields of Indian corn, affording, 
in the proper seasons, large quantities of forage. The range is 
well wooded on both sides. 

The view from Machai is very extensive, embracing as it does 
Btmer, Mount Ham, the Hindu Kush, the mountains of Kashmir, 
and the Murree Hills. 

The spur from Mans<ka<Dana to Ohirmang, through Bilan* 
kot, is very easy, and the distance is five nules. This was the 
route taken by Major-General Wilde’s force in 1868 on its way to 
the Tikari valley. 

The climate of the Black Mountain is very fine in spring, 
summer, and autumn, but the winter is severe, and snow falls in 
sufficient quantity to stop communication over the crest. Ficom 
the proximity of the mountain to the sultry valley of the 
Indus, the heat in summer, even at the highest elevation,, is 
considerable, and along the bankof the river itself the climate is 
nearly as warm as that of the plains. Heavy rain generally falls 
in the spring and early autun^ and storms are of frequent 
occurrence. 

The people who inhabit th0 western bee of the Black 
Mountain are the Hsssanzais, the AkasaiB, and the Ghaganais. 

On the east face are tiie Saiyids of Phxira and the Deshiwals. 
The laltsK axe Swatii, and have abeady ben desexibed. 
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The Haasanzais. 


The Hwsanzab are a section of the Isazai clan of Yusafzai 
Pathans. Isa, the second son of Yusaf, is said to have had three 
sons, Hassan, Aka, and Mada, from whom are descended the 

Hassanzais, the Akazais and the Mada 
Khels. The Hassanzais reside on both 
sides of the Indus ; those cis-Indus occupying the most southern 
portion of the western slopes of the Black Mountain, those trans- 
Indus living immediately opposite to them. The former are 
bounded on the north and east by the Akazais, on the west by 
the Indus, and on the south the Hassanzai border adjoins the 
territory of the Na^ab of Amb. 

The Hassanzais are divided into ten sub-sections, which are 
as follows : 


Khan Khel, 
Kotwal, 

Mir Ahmad Khel, 
Zakaria Khel, 
Lukman Khel, 


Kaka Khel, 
Mamu Khel, 
Nanu Khel, 
Nasrat Khel, 
Dada Khel, 


with a fighting strength in all of 1,895 men. 

In addition to these, the Saiyids of Tilli could furnish a con- 
tingent of 230 fighting men, making a total of 2,125, of whom 
about 1,000 are trans Indus Hassanzais, the remainder belonging 
to the cis-Indus portion of the tribe. 

The tribe is not noted for its bravery, and is said to be very 
avaricious. In the event of being attacked, they could depend on 
getting aid from the other two sections of the Isazai Tusafzais, 
utz., the Akazai and the Mada Khel. The latter have their settle- 
ments trans-Indus only. It is said that these three sections can 
concentrate their fighting men in one day. 

The Hassanzais are constantly at feud among themselves, but 
would unite in the presence of a common danger. There are two 
parties among them, the Kishardala and Mishardala. The latter 
consist of all the men who were formerly acknowledged as headmen, 
but who have now been repudiated by the rest of the tribe (fjhc 
Kishardala)^ because they do not divide among all, as they should, 
the annual blackmail paid to them by the Nawab of Amb. Thus 
the Kishardala forms the numerical majority ; the Mishatdala 
consists of the principal maliks and their dependents. This tribe is 
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not dependent on Brituk tenitory, as they procure their require* 
ments from Chsmls, Buner, Nandihar, Tikari, and Darband. A 
blockade would do ^them no harm. Supplies would have to 
accompany a force moving into their country. 

There is a Sahib-i-Dastar, who has charge of the affairs of 
the Khan Ehel, and is known by the title of “Khan ofthelsazais. ” 
At the beginning of the British rule, Hassan Ali Khan was Sahib- 
then his son Kabul Khan, who was succeeded in turn by 
his son, Malik Aman. This chief was murdered by his kinaman, 
Firoz Khan, and his cousin Ahmad Ali Khan became Khan, but 
he also was murdered by Firoz Khan at the beginning of 1880. 
The next 8<Aib-i-Dagtar ■voa Hashim Ali Khan, the brother of 
Ahmad Ali Khan. He was succeeded in 1891 by his cousin 
Ibrahim Khan, who was driven out of the country by the 
Hassanzais in 1906. At the time of writing the Khawhif is 
vacant. The Khan Kb els are the most troublesome of the 
Hassanzais. 

During the Sikh rule. Sirdar Hari Singh, with two regiments, 
made an expedition into the Hassanzai country, vid Darband and 
Baradar, and burnt some of the tillages. 

The Akazius, like the Hassanzais, are a section of the Isazai 
clan of Yusafzais, and inhabit a portion 
of the crest and western slopes of- the 
Black Mountain to the north of the Hassanzais, having on their 
east a part of Agror h^d the Pariari Saiyids, to the north 
the Chagarzais, and on the west the Indus. They have no 
territory Ixans-Indus, with the exception of part of one village, 
which they share with the Hassantais. Their principal villages are 
Kand, Bimbal, and Biliani. The first two belong to the Painda 
Khel sub-section, and are the nearest to the crest of the Black 
Mountain. They are situated on flat, open ground, but the 
approaches are difficult. The descent from Kand to Bimbal is 
very steep and rocky. The Akazais are divided into four sub- 
sections, as follows Painda Khel, Barat Khel, Aziz Khel, and 
Tasanl^eL 

They can muster about 1,110 fightmg men, in addition to 
which it is probable that the members of other tribes now 
settled in the Akazai territory would be able to furnish acon^ 
tingent of about 270 more, giving a total of li980i. Their 
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olitirsctetisticg are verj similar to those of the Hassanzais, from 
whom they could get- aid, as well as from the Mada Ehels, iu 
rase of necessity. 

Their territory could not furnish supplies for troops advancing 
into their country, and these would, therefore, have to accompany 
the force. They are not dependent on British territory. Since 
1876 the jirga comes in when summoned, and on their return takes 
with them cloth piuchased at Abbottabad. The principal hold 
we have over this tribe is two-fold ; the power to attack them, 
and the knowledge we have gained of the valuable and accessible 
rice, wheat, «nd other crops cultivated by them in the Tikari 
valley ; they hold one or two entire villages there, and shares in 
several others, all acquired by Pathan encroachment on the 
unwarlike Swatis. 

During the Sikh rule they held the village of Shatut in the 
Agror valley, and they continued to occupy it until the expedition 
of 1868. 

The Akazais have only in the last twenty-five years begun to 
give trouble. In the expedition against the Hassanzais in 1 862 they 
afforded their neighbours but little assistance, nor did they appear 
Openly against us in the Ambela campaign. They, however, took 
part in the attack on the Oghi iham in Agror in July 1868. They 
seem to have been chiefiy incited to break with us by the insidious 
counsel of Ata Muhammad Khan of Agror, who represented that 
the location of a (liana in Agror was but the forerunner of their 
independent village of Shatut being astessed highly like all the 
Agror villages. 

The Chagarzais are a section of the Malizai dan of the Yusaf- 
. zai tribe of Pathans, being supposed to 

e aguEau. ^ descended from Chagar, the son of Mali, 
who was one of the sons of Yusaf. They occupy the counixy -on 
both sides of the river, those cis-Indus being located on the western 
dopes of .the Black Mountain immediately to the north of. the 
Akazaia. They ate divided into the three sub-sections of Nasrat Khd, 
BadEhd,,andFirozais.' Of these the tw^o first mentioned are found 
on both banks of the river and are i^gain subdivided as follows:— 
Bad Ehel into Daud Ehel, Shahu Khd, E^hwaja Khd, Kalai^di^ 
Ehel, Kazan Khd and Babnjan Khd; and Nasrat Khd into 

Yflb 1. 0 
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Hwja EM, Haidar Khd, Lnkmas Khd, and Badha Ehd.* The 
Kiosai are entirely trans-Indus, and occupy the slopes of the Duma 
mountain towards Buner. 

The fighting strength of the Chagatzais is as follows 


(Sg-Indan. Trans-Indus.’ 

BasiKhel .. .. 1,400 460 

Nasiat Khel . . . . 620 1,180 

Fiiozai .. .. .... 1,000 

In addition to these numbers a religious body, the Akhund 
Eb4, hold lands in the Ohagarzai territory and are ftud to have 
about 900 fighting men, while other settlers in the district could 
produce about 640. The total fighting strength of the tribe 
may be taken as about 6,880 men. 

The southern boundary of the'cis-Indus Chagarzais is contigu- 
ous with the Akazais, and follows the spur of the Black Mountain 
which runs from the Machai peak to the Indus. The south face 
of this spur belongs to the Akazais, and the north to the Chagar- 
zais. On the west and north the Indus forms the boundary, 
and on the east the Chagarzais are bounded by the Deshiwals and 
the Pariari Saiads. 

The southern part of the Chagarzai country is occupied by 
the Basi Ehel sub-division. Their principal villages are Pakban 
and Chamang. The best approach to the former is from the 
M ftftbfti peak. The descent to the Indus from Pakbkn is about the 
easiest descent from the crest beyond Chitabat, and mules could 
go by that route to Judba on the Indus, opposite to which' 
was formerly a settlement of the Hindustani fanatics of MAlka , 

Succeeding Pakban to the north are the villages of Gugiani 
and Jalkai, in a small basin similar to that of Pakban, occupied 
by a colony of Saiyids. They only occupy the basin of one branch 
of a stream and the upper slopes. Below them the Nasrat Ehels 
occupy Dumail and some lesser hamlets, as well as Judba on the 
Indus, and Bihar and the two large villages of Eabalgraon trans- 
Indus. Next comes another portion of the Basi Ehels, occupying 
Kalish) routed from the Akhund Ehels, but . there are also some 

IXImw •ob-SiviaiMU o( tli» Bail Khd on ttetai infonaatkiii mmI ^ 

•MlKMntKlwlClMS*ni^ tMed guuMitMd m iioci«et.-(Mabr.) 
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{amilies of Akhund Khels and Naarat EheU. The village is on 
the top of a spur in the middle of a small plateau richly cultivated. 
This is about the largest village on that side of the Black 
Mountain. The descent to Ealish from the crest of the mountain 
is easy. 

The characteristics of the Chagarzais are similar to those of 
the Hassanzais and Akazais already described, but they are con- 
sidered braver. 

In case of aggression the two sections above mentioned might 
be expected to afford aid, and help could also be obtained from 
Swat and Buner. 

The chief wealth of the Chagarzais is in cows, buffaloes, and 
goats. Troops advancing into their country would have to take 
supplies with them. 

No reliable information is to be had regarding the interior 
communications in their territory. The crest of the mountain 
and the Machai peak may be gained by advancing up the Kungali 
spur to Ghitabat ; but owing to the steep and rugged nature of 
the country, and the thick forest with which the whole of the 
upper portion of the 'hill is clad, an active enemy, well acquainted' 
with the ground, would have every facility for annoying the 
troops and opposing the advance. About three miles north of 
Machai is the high peak of Ganthar, and the pass leading from 
Pariari to Pakban lies on the crest between these two points. 

The ground here is broken and precipitous, flanked by 
thick pine forests, and in all probability is a strong position, from 
which the passage of a force advancing from Machai on Gan- 
thar could be disputed. From this point, which lies in a deep hol- 
low on the crest, the ascent to Ganthar, though steep in places 
and everywhere flanked by forest, is not of any great difficulty. 
Beyond Ganthar the advance along the crest would be easier. 

The Chagarziiis are in no way dependent upon British terri- 
tory. They purchase cloth, copper and brass vessels, and indigo 
from us, Wt if they were under blockade they could obtain 
t he»e articles through the intervention of other tribes. They have 
occasionally quarrelled with our subjects, and there have been some 
instances of forays and petty raids perpetrated by them, but 
we never came into hostile contact with them until 1863, when 

on 
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they joined the ranks of the Akhnnd of Swat at Ambela. They 
made one attack there on the “ Crag ” picquet, hnt being defeated, 
went straight off home again. 

It was believed at first that they were principally concerned 
in the attack on the Oghi thma on the 30th July 1868, but Major 
F. B. Pollock, the Commissioner, stated that, as a tribs, they took 
no part in it, the Chagarzais who were present being some who were 
in the service of the Pariaii Saiyids. On the occasion of the advance 
of the British troops in October 1868 to the Black Mountain, they, 
on the 4th, in company with other tribes, took part in a noisy de> 
monstration of defence of the Mana-ka-Dana peak, but immediate- 
ly retreated on the artillery opening fire, and on the 10th they 
gave in their submission. They also joined in the hostile demon- 
strations in the Indus valley in 1891. 

The Pariari Saiyids occupy two glens on the eastern face of the 
Black Mountain to the north of the Agror valley, from which they 

are separated by the Eungali spur; 

Pariari Saiyidii. on the west side their boundary runs 

up to the top of the Machai peak ; on the north they are bounded 
by Deshi, and on the east by Tikari. The whole of the land 
originally belonged to Saiyids, who are still the nominal pro- 
prietors, but a large number of the villages are. held by Basi Ehel 
Chagarzais, either by rent or mortgage. Settlers of nearly all the 
surrounding Pathan and Swati races are to be found in Pariari, 
the maliks of the villages being, however, invariably Saiyids, who, 
frpm their spiritual influence and position as original proprietors, 
exercise considerable influence over their tenants. 

There are about 400 fighting men, viz.— 


Saiyids 

100 

Basi Khel Chagarzais 

. . . 200 

Qujais, etc. 

100 


They have no reputation for bravery. They are constantly 
embroiled in internal feuds, but would at once unite to oppose a 
common enemy. 

Water is plentiful, but a force would have to take supplies 
from Agror ; this is, however, only three or four miles distant, 
and there is a road practicable for mules. The tribe deals and 
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baa relatioiu with British tenitoiy, and a blockade would 
cause them serious injury, and an attack, vid Agror, could easily 
be effected. A road from Mana-ka-Dana runs down the spur on 
to BOankot, and so on to Chirmang and Trand. Troops passing 
by this route completely dominate the valley and the villages 
lying in it. 

The tribe is most ignorant and intolerant, and has given some 
trouble on the border. In 1868, Major-deneral Wilde’s force 
burnt some of their villages for the part they had taken in the 
attack on the Oghi thana. The leading malik at that time was Eud> 
rat Shah, who was an active fomenter of disturbance against the 
British Government. In 1871, owing to some quarrel, the Saiyids 
were attacked by the Deshiwals and had to seek safety in flight, 
Kudrat Shah’s own village being burnt by the enemy. Subse- 
quently, having murdered his uncle and his uncle’s children in 
the mosque, he was in his turn assassinated by a Chagarzai. 

As the foregoing estimates of the fighting strengths of the 
various tribes include every able-bodied man from fifteen to fifty 
years of age, it is not to be supposed that the clans have been able 
to collect the numbers here given to oppose the various expeditions 
which have been despatched against them ; also, most of these esti- 
mates are of recent ^te and, as some of the clans have increased 
their numbers of late years, it is possible that their actual strength 
was on former occasions less than here given. With regard to 
armament, at the time of the earlier expeditions described in this 
work, the weapons of the tribes were swords, shields, spears, and 
matchlocks. In 1891 it was ascertained that they possessed 
a certain number of muskets with percussion, caps ; and since that 
datejthey are known to have acquired a few breech-loaders. 

Expedition against the Hassanxais of the Black Mountain, by a 
force under Ueut-Colonel F. Mackeson, C.B., in 1853 - 53 . 

The first time the Hassanzai tribe came into notice was on the 
occasion of the murder of Messrs. Came and Tapp, officers of the 
Customs Department. Up to this time no one (except perhaps 
Majok J. Abbott, the Deputy Commissioner) had ever heard of 
their existence, but tiiis act at once raised them to the first rank 
of bqlrdw scoundrels. 
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Shortly after annezatioiit a preventiye line was established 
along the left bank of the Indus, as far as British jurisdiction 
extended, to prevent trans-Indus salt being brought into the 
Punjab. In 1861 this line extended five miles beyond Torbela to a 
point on the Indus, where the ois-Indus territory of the Khan of 
Amb (Jehandad Khan) commenced. 

During the autumn of that year, Mr. Came, head of the 
CtiBtoms Department, desired to visit this border, with a view to 
any eventual extension of the line. The Board of Administration 
objected to the measure, and directed him not to go there. 

During November, however, Mr. Came, accompanied by one of 
his officers, Mr. Tapp, proceeded, against the advice of the district 
officer. Major J. Abbott, to reconnoitre the frontier. Having 
marched up the border, and returning towards Torbela, Mr. Came 
dismissed all attendants, except a few of the men belonging to his 
own department. Shortly afterwards, the two officers, near the 
Hassanzai limits, but still within Jehandad’s bounds, were mur- 
dered by a band of armed Hassanzais. These Hassanzais had 
no concern whatever in Mr. Carne’s views, and even if the line had 
been extended, it would not have affected them. Afterwards, 
when called to account for the deed, they never pretended that 
they ever entertained any apprehension in regard to the salt line. 
The Hassanzais may have entertained some unjust suspicions 
regarding Mr. Carne’s intention, but neither their bounds nor their 
rights were infringed, and they crossed into British territory for 
the purpose of murdering British officers in cold blood, because 
they were Englishmen, infidels, and defenceless travellers, with 
a little property about them. 

As the murder happened in his fief, Jehandad Khan was called 
to account, and he at once delivered up such Hassanzais as he could 
find in his territory as hostages to the British authorities. The 
Hassanzais immediately made war upon him, and laid waste his 
border villages, seized his forts of Chamberi and Shingli, stirred up 
his subjects to rebel, and at last reduced him to considerable straits. 
It was evident that the whole tribe approved of the murder and 
sheltered the murderers. British interference became at last 
necessary, both to vindicate ourselves and to support Jehandad 
Khan, who had failed in his attempts to recover the forts of 
Chamberi a&d Shingli. 
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Orders were therefore given for the assembUng of a force to 
punish the Hassanzais ; and in December 
(4 giwSr^’ ^ troops, as per margin, were con- 

Hoaittoin Tmin Battery (6 centratcd at Shergorh, under the com- 
le^ln^Ur Otralry.t mand of Lieut.-Colonel F. Mackeson, 
7th Company, Sappers and o.B., Commissioner of Peshawar. 

3td Natire inbntty.* The force was formed into three 

plat-i-OhiiMi Begiment.* . columns and a reserve. The right 

Corps of OmdM (ioompames). , , , , * , 

1st Sikh Infanhry. column was placed under the command 

?r'SSiX"il"SS. «' B. N.pier, Beng.1 

(Kashmir). Engineers (afterwards Lord Napier of 

levies ( 1,760 men). Magdala), and consisted of 2 guns. 

Mountain Train Battery ; 360 bayonets. Corps of Guides, under 
Lieutenant W. S. R. Hudson; 300 bayonets, Ist Sikh Infantry, 
under Captain G. Gordon ; 176 bayonets, Rawal Pindi Police, under 
Lieutenant S. B; Cookson. The centre column, under Major J. 
Abbott, Deputy Commissioner, consisted of 2 companies of Police, 
2 companies of Dogras and about 1,400 levies, with 6 zamburaks * 
and 6 wall-pieces. The left column, under Captain W. W. Davidson, 
16th Irregular Cavalry, consisted of four guns. Mountain Train 
Battery, and the two regiments of Dogras, of the Kashmir Army. 
The remainder of the troops formed the reserve under Lieut.- 
Colonel J. Butler, 3rd Native Infantry. 

On the 19th, a reconnaissance of Shingli was made, and on the 
20th that fort was recovered without loss, and the next few days 
were spent in rendering it defensible ; no attempt was made to 
hinder the work by the enemy, who occupied the heights above. 
Lieut.-Colonel Napier was at Chatta, Major Abbott at Shingli, 
Captain Davidson, at Shoshni, and the reserve at Shergarh. 

During the rebuilding of the fort an advance might at any 
time have been fori^d upon the troops, for the posts of the 
Hassanzais and Akazaisjiccupied the crest of the Black Mountain, 
and their picquets approached to within a few hundred yards of 
our posts at Chatta, whilst they waved their dags and dourished 
their swords in d^dance, sometimes at Panj Gali, sometimes in 
front of Chatta, and sometimes at Pabal ; and on the 21st a 


i Tbe praMfit 12th Pioaoers, i Disbanded in 1882. 
8 Disbanded in 1861. 6 Native wall-pjeoes. 
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leconnoitiiug party under Lieutenant Hodsonwas fired upon by 
the enemy’s picquets near Chatta. 

On the occupation of Shingli, Hasan Ali Khan, the chief of 
the Hassanzais, who had harboured the murderers of Messrs. Came 
and Tapp, and had been the instigator of the attacks on Jehandad 
Khan’s territory, sent in to say he had no objection to our re- 
building Shingli, but that the troops must at once be' withdrawn. 
In reply he was informed that the force, after repairing RliitigH 
would march along the crest of the Black Mountain, over ground 
that was common both to the Hassanzais and Jehandad 
to the fort of Chamberi, and that on this march the troops would 
molest no one, unless they were molested and met with opposi- 
tion ; at the same time he was invited to send in a jirga to 
arrange amicably his hostilities with Jehandad Khan, which kept 
the British border in a state of disquiet, and which we were con- 
sequently very anxious to arrange, particularly as the cause of 
quarrel appeared to be Jehandad Khan having seized certain 
Hassanzais on our requisition. Fasan Ali Khan’s answer was a 
refusal to send any jirga,' &nd a warning that he could not restrain 
the thousands of allies, Chagarzais and Akazais, who had joined 
him, if the force moved as stated. 

It was a question how the regular troops could be used as a 
support to most advantage. The orders of the Board of Adminis- 
. .. tration were, that these troops were not 

to be employed on the mountam top at 
that late season, and at Shergarh they were in a confined, narrow 
valley, encumbered with impedimenta, double-poled tents, dooUet, 
polities, and hundreds of camels ; in short, the colunm was equip- 
ped as if for an ordinary .march and not for mountain warfare, and 
yet it had passed through mountain defiles to its present position 
and must pass through such defiles again, whatever direction it 
took. Lieut.-Colonel Mackeson determined, therefore, to throw 
off this support from his rear, and endeavour to pass it as 
quickly as possible into the valley of the Indus, more especially 
as it could there be used to turn the enemy’s position on the crest 
of the mountain. 

The heights the attacking columns would have to climb were 
so difficult that a hundred resolute men, not afraid to face disci- 
plined troops, could have efiectually stopped the bravest assailants. 
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To liave attacked saoh heights in front without an effort to tom 
them would have sayonred of rashness, and Lieut.-Colonel 
Mackeson preferred, therefore, to move the support round to the 
banks of the Indus, behind the Black Mountain, and thus to turn 
the position on the heights ; and to let each column of attack trust 
to a small reserve of its own, and to the fort of Shergarh in the 
rear, if all were beaten back. Such was the plan proposed by 
Lient.-Colonel Mackeson at this period of the operations. 

Lieut.-Colonel Butler’s column accordingly marched on the 
24th and 25th December from Shergarh. Owing to the nar- 
rowness of the toad through the defile to Darband, and the im- 
mense amount of baggage with the column, three instead of two 
marches had to be made from Shergarh to Darband, and it was 
fortunate that the points occupied by the irregular portion of the 
force at Ghatta, Shingli, and Shoshni formed, with the assistance 
of intermediate posts, a complete screen, behind which the en- 
cumbered regular column laboriously, but securely, threaded its 
way through the mountain defile. 

As already stated, Lient.-Colonel Mackeson had determined 
not to ascend the Black Mountain till the regular brigade- 
had been placed between the Black Mountain and the Indus, in 
sight of the Hassanzai Tillages in the plain, thereby threatening 
the rear of the parties who might oppose the columns on the 
mountain top. The weather had been very favourable ; snow had 
not fallen and the nights were bright moonlight. 

On the 27th, Lieut.-Colonel Mackeson made a reconnais- 
sance, and from a height was enabled to obtain a view of the 
Hassanzai country. As a result of this he decided to alter his plans 
somewhat. The main force of the regular troops were to be placed 
at Baradar, with four companies in Chamberi, to make demon- 
strations on the heights in front of the latter place. It was con- 
sidered that the enemy’s hold of his position on the mountain 
would be sufficiently shaken by this disposition of. the regular 
troops, and all idea of their movement, lightly equipped, up the 
banlm of the Bidus to a point in the rear of the enemy’s position, 
was abandoned, as such a move would have entangled them in 
difficult ground ; for the reconnaissance had shown that there 
was, with the exception of one spot below Eotkai, little plain 
between the Black Mountain and the Indus. 


t 
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On the 28th Deoemhec these dispositions of Lieat.-Colonel 
Bntler’s force were efFeoted, and orders given for tho advance of 
the three other columns on the 28th, Panj Qali being the point 
where they were ultimately to unite. 

The columns were told they had nothing to bll back upon, 
and that the word most he " forward” ; but that, in the event of 
a repulse, the right column should make good its retreat by 
Shingli towards the left column, and that all would then endeavour 
to reach Chamberi by keeping the road on the crest ; or, failing 
that, to reach Baradar by the Nikapani road. The view Lieut.* 
Colonel Mackeson had of the Hassanzai country ha^ convino* 
ed him that danger from a snow-storm was not insurmountable. 
The elevated plateau of Tilli, midway between the crest of the 
Black Mountain and the river Indus, would afford a resting-place, 
even for a month, free from snow, and nothing could have pre- 
vented supplies and reinforcements reaching that place from the 
plains, vid Chamberi, so long as the force chose to remain there ; 
further, the force in possession of that elevated plain could beat 
off all the tribes that could be collected against it. 

On the 28th, the repair of the Shingli fort having been finished, 
the force advanced. The tight column, under Lieut.-Colonel 
B. Napier, matched in the following order The advanced guard, 
consisting of three companies of the Guides, under Lieutenant 

W. S. B. Hodson, as skirmishers, with 
The n^t ooiumn. Company under Ensign P. McC. 

Turner as a support; the main body, consisting of 2 gnns^ 
Mountain Train Battery, and 300 bayonets, Ist Sikh Znfantqr, 
under Captain O. Gordon ; the tear-guard, consisting of 176 
bayonets, Bawal Pindi Police, under Lieutenant S. B. Cookson. 
The ground which the column had to traverse consisted of a rooky 
ridge rising for about a mile, and terminating in a small wooded 
hill which lay at the foot of the first steep ascent on which the 
enemy (apparently about 300 in number) were posted ; shortly 
before daybreak a company of the Guides was sent to reconnoitre 
and to occupy, if undefended, the small wooded hill. This was 
successfully done, and proved a great advantage, as it enabled 
the column to advance from its position, through some difficult 
ground, without opposition. 
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The fizsi position held by the enemy was a steep and thickly* 
wooded shonlder, of the mountain, rising abruptly for nearly a 
thousand feet, with some open ground n^ar ' the summit. The 
enemy had made an abatis at the bottom of the ascent, from which 
they opened a matchlock fire whilst the guns were being brought 
into position. About 8 o’clock the guns opened with good effect, 
and, considerable impression having been made on the enemy, 
Lieut.-Colonel Napier gave the order to advance, whereupon 
the Ouides rapidly ascended in skirmishing order, supported by 
the 1st Sikh Infantry, and cleared nearly the whole of the ascent. 
At thu point the enemy, finding themselves unable to answer the 
fire, boldly charged the advanced skirmishers, whose eagerness 
had carried them a little too far beyond their supports, and drove 
them back in some confusion. Order was, however, quickly res- 
tored, and a firm advance up the hill drove the enemy from 
their point step by step. A bold attempt to make a second 
cl^arge was checked by the guns and the leading companies of the 
Ouides. 

On the summit of the ascent was a fine piece of open table- 
land, upwards of a mile long and several hundred yards broad, 
beyond which the enemy retreated to the second steep ascent. 
After a short rest, the guns having closed up, the column advanced 
to the second hill, between which and the tableland was 
a hollow, studded with xocks and pine trees ; the lower part 
of the ascent was similar to the previous one, but of a more 
rugged character, broken by inaccessible cliffs on one side and a 
dense wall of pine trees on the other, which confined the opera- 
tions to a very narrow front. The enemy had felled a number of 
trees at the foot of the ascent to retain their assailants under fire 
keeping themselves to the upper and more open ground. The 
skirmishers of the Guides were posted in the broken ground at the 
foot of the ascent, whilst the guns were being put in position • 
when they were ready to open, the advance was again made, cover- 
ed by their fire. The skirmishers of the Guides, supported by a 
company of Sikhs, under Lieutenant C. H. Brownlow, on the left, 
and a party of Guides, under Ensign F. McC. Turner, on the right, 
crowned the heights. The enemy made several bold attempts 
to charge, eoming within twenty paces of the skirmishers, but were 
unable to face the close fire of the rifles and the excellent practice 
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of the Artill 6 r 7 , and at length abandoned their position, oaitTing 
witii them their wounded. 

The ooliimn had thus arrived near the summit of the Black 
Monntun, at a point where a broad spur, forming the top of the 
range occupied bj the Akazais, branched off at an elevation of some 
9,000 feet. By this ridge the enemy retreated. No further defence 
of the hill was made ; a small party followed up the rear-guard, but 
were easily dispersed by Lieutenant Cookson. Shortly before 
sunset the advanced party of the Guides under Lieutenant Hodson 
arrived at the shoulder of the mountain above Panj Gali, where 
the main body of the enemy still held their position, but at the 
first appearance of the Guides they commenced a rapid retreat, 
pursued by the Eashnur troops. The main body of the tight 
column did not reach this point till dark, when, it being too late to 
descend to Panj Gali, it bivouacked for the night. There was 
snow on the ground but the troops behaved with the utmost 
cheerfulness, ,and not a complaint was heard. 

To turn now to the centre column. Major J. Abbott com- 
menced his operations by sending on 600 men of the levies at 

_ , 3 A.M. on the 20th to seize a hill which 

The centre commn. i -• i 1 1. j. i 

counuAiidcd. hiB j)ropos 0 o[ 11 x 10 oi &uVftiiC 0 } 
and, having given them three hours start, he marched about sun- 
rise with two companies of Dogras, two Police companies, and 
about 900 levies, with the five tamburaks and the six wall-pieces. 
Having ascended about half-way to Panj Gali, the force came 
suddeidy upon the main body of the Hassanzais, strongly posted 
upon a steep eminence in the centre of the main ravine. They 
formed what seemed to be a solid square of 600 matchlock men, 
thdr sldrmiehers lining the ravine, which could not be attacked 
from the front, as the forest and brushwood were so dense that 
the men had to out their way at every step. Major Abbott there- 
fore formed his line on a spur running from the hill above men- 
tioned to the main ravine, when, after some skirmishing, he 
succeeded in turning the enemy’s flank. The Hassanzais then 
fen back on a strong position at the head of the pass, foUowed by 


Major Abbott, who had been joined [by the Gandghar matchlock 
men. At about 2 f.h., the left column, under Captain Davidson, 
effected a junction with this column, but the position of the 
enemy was so strong that Lieui-Colonel ^faokeson determined 
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to await its beiiig taken in reverse by Lieat.-Colonel Napier's 
column; on the appearance of the head -of which column the 
Hassanzais retreated, followed by the Dogras, as already related. 

The left column, which was under the command of Captain 
W. W. Davidson, was accompanied by 
Tbe left oolanm. Lieut.-Colonel Mackeson. At 3 A.M. 

it commenced its march ; on reaching the village of Agror, as the 
second regiment of Dogras had been detained by the guns, Captain 
Davidson pushed on with the first regiment, and, turning Pabal, 
found himself close upon a hill overlooking Tilli. Here a small 
picquet of the enemy fired upon the head of the column ; they 
were immediately dislodged, and a strong party posted on the 
summit of the hill. At this place the column halted until the 
guns and the other regiment came up. About 2 p.m., the column, 
now complete, made good its junction with the centre one under 
Major Abbott, close to Panj Cali, when, as stated above, the arrival 
of Lieut.-Colonel Napier’s column was awaited to turn the enemy’s 
position. 

On the 30th, the whole of the levies, with two companies 
of Dogras, were employed in destroying the Hassanzai villages. 
In the afternoon the different columns received orders to move 
to the plateau of Tilli, but, night coming on, the columns bivouack* 
ed on the hillside, and marched for Tilli the following morning 
in a light fall of snow ; the Bawal Pindi Police being left to hold 
the crest of the mountain. 


On the 31st, the work of destruction was continued ; and the 
villages and hamlets in the deep glens between Abu and Tilli 
were destroyed. Shingri and other villages between Eotkai and 
Baradar, along the banks of the Indus, were burnt on the same 
day by Jehandad Khan and his Tanawalis, who had crossed over 
from Amb. 

On thie 1st January 1863, at daybreak. Major Abbott, being 
joined by Jehandad Khan and his people from Shingri, destroyed 
Eotkai ; the enemy, aided by trans-Indus allies, following up the 
column as it retired. At 11 a.h., the whole force marched from 
Chambeti, vid Panj Gali. On the following day the retirement 
was continued to Baradar, where the resnve imder I4eut.-> 
Gdonel Butler was encamped. 
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The loMea of the attacking oolnnme veie about fifteen killed 
and wounded. The enemy lost from fifteen to twenty killed, but 
the number of theii woimded was not ascertained. 

Lieut.-Colonel Mackeson, in his despatch on the above opera* 
tions, said the hardships from exposure to cold and fatigue 
and from long fasting, were shared cheerfully and pretty equally 
by all the troops. He remarked that the fact of the highest sum* 
mits of the Black Mountain having, when clad with snow, been 
climbed by British and Kashmir troops in the face of all the oppo- 
sition that its mountain defenders could bring against them, needed 
no amplification, but would cany the conviction that those troops 
were resolute, and that their leaders were not easily appalled by 
difficulties. He particularly alluded to the Dogra regiment’s equip- 
ment for mountain warfare ; and their mode of carrying mountain 
guns, he said, was worthy of adoption. The men were ready to 
move at a moment’s notice, and their blanket tents, which 
afforded sufficient protection for native troops during a few day’s 
exposure, moved with them on the heads of coolies without causing 
any delay or obstruction. 

The Indian Medal, with a clasp for the “ North-West Frontier,” 
was granted in 1809 to all survivors of Ixoops engaged in the opera- 
tions against the Hassanzais. 

It being considered that the destruction of the Hassanzai vil- 
lages, with all their grain, etc., had been sufficient punishment 
for the murder of the two British officers, the hostages in our hands, 
who had been seized by the Khan of Amb, were then sent back, 
and the tribe was informed “ that the British Government diO. not 
covet their possessions, nor those of other neighbouring tribes, 
with whom it desired to be at peace ; but that it expected the 
tribes would restrain individual members from committing un- 
provoked outrages on British subjects, and afford redress when 
they are committed ; that when a whole tribe, instead of affording 
redress, seeks to screen the individual offenders, the British Govern- 
ment has no alternative but to hold the whole tribe responsible.” 

After this lesson the Hassanzais for a time remained quiet, and 
no overt act of hostility was committed by them. In April 1806 
they had a dispute with the people of Agror relative to a marriage, 
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and threatened to ravage that tract ; but a message was sent 
reminding them of the lesson of 1862, and they desisted. 

On the disturbances breaking out in 1863, which led to the 
expedition to Ambela,* complications with the Hassanzais again 
arose. In August of that year, instigated, it is supposed, by 
emissaries of the Hindustanis of Sitana, but some do not hesitate 
to say, incited to the movement by the Agror Chief, who was hostile 
to the Khan of Amb, they made a raid in force (600 to 600) on 
a nest of hamlets, rather than villages, in the Shingli valley on 
the eastern face of the Black Mountain, in which the most advanc- 
ed outpost of Amb territory is situated. Seven hamlets were 
burnt, one man, who resisted, was killed, and some cattle were 
carried ofi. The fort of Shingli, which is in the midst of these 
villages, was not molested, but it was useless for the purpose of 
protecting them, as it had a garrison of only five men. 

After this the Hassanzais appeared at one time to threaten an 
attack on Chamberi, and a portion of the Mada Khels crossed 
the Indus with the intention of assisting ; but the frontier line 
having been greatly strengthened by the Amb authorities, the 
gathering broke up, and the Mada Khels re-crcssed the rivet. 
Soon after an attack was made by the Hassanzais on the Amb 
troops on the Black Mountain border, and one jemadar and eeved 
men were reported killed and six wounded. 

In the first plan of operations, proposed in October 1863, 
for the expulsion of the Hindustani fanatics from Malka, it was 
intended that the force should afterwards cross the Mahaban 
mountain to the Indus, and punish the Hassanzais of the Black 
Mountain; but, owing to the unexpected course of events, this 
plan was not executed. 

The Hassanzais subsequently waited on the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Hazara at Darband, and entered into engagements which 
were adhered to till 1868, when they were induced by Ata Muham- 
mad, Khan of Agror, to join in the attack on. the Oghi tJuma. 

Expedition against the Black Mountain Tribes by a force under 
Major-General A. T. Wilde, C.B., C.S.I., in<4868. 

In November 1867 it was determined to establish a body of 
police in the Agror valley, and they were temporarily located in 

IBm ChftpMe TL 
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the village of Oghi, until a fortified police poet eould be built. At. 
daylight on l^e morning of the SOth July 1868, this body of police, 
numbering 22 men, was attacked by some 600 men bdonging to 
the Chagareai, Akazai, and Haasanzai tribes. The Saiyida of Pariari 
also took part in the raid. The enemy were, after a hand-to> 
hand fight, driven off, leaving six dead bodies in the hands of the 
police ; our casualties were, three policemen wounded, two horses 
killed, four carried off, besides other property plundered. 

Troops were immediately called for from Abbottabad, and 
a force consisting of the Peshawar Mountain Battery and 360 men 
of the 6th Ghirkhas, under Lieut. -Colcmel 0.. E. Bothney of 
that regiment, marching from Abbottabad four hours after the 
reoMpt of the intelligence, reached Oghi before midnight on the 
31st, having marched forty-two miles in twenty-five hours. Captain 
E. L. Ommanney, the Deputy Commissioner, was with Lieut.- 
Colonel Bothney’s camp at Oghi, and on the 2nd of August he was 
joined by Akram Khan, the Chief of Amb, and a body of his 
levies. The cause of the raid was conmdered to be the intrigues 
of Ata. Muhammad Khan, the Khan of Agror. This chief held a 
jaqir in the Agror valley, which had been given to him by the Sikhs 
in 1841, and had been continned by the British Government on 
annexation. He was, however, discontented, and wanted to occupy 
a more independent position, like his neighbour the Khan of Amb. 
He had not disguised his dissatisfaction at the location of the police 
post in the valley, the establishment of which would have the effect 
of lessening his dignity, diminishing his infiuence, and repressing 
his unlawfiil exactions. He was, therefore, strongly suspected 
of having indted the independent tribes beyond the bender to 
mftlrfl the raid on Oghi, in order to procure the removal of the post. 
He was consequently seized by order of the Commissioner, and 
sent off under military escort to Abbottabad. His cousin, Aladad 
iniAn, also a jagirdar in the Agror valley, being suspected of com- 
pUoity, was likewise made a prisoner. 

On the 4th August, orders were sent for the march of a squad- 
ron of the Guides Cavalry from Ihxdan to Abbottabad, and on 
the 6th the Commisuoner and Brigadier-General Wilde, command- 
ing the Punjab Frontier Fonse, recommended a native regim«it- 
sent up from Bawal Pindi, and the working-pazties of the 
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Bctdsh regunents on Hoiree and Abbqttabad road being warn* 
ed for service. 

The following daj a requisition was made for 200 of the men 
of the working'parties to be at once sent to Abbottabad, and three 
troops of the native cavalry regiment were asked for from Rawal 
Pindi. A wing of the 2nd ^njab Infantry was sent from Abbotta* 
bad to Agror, to reinforce Lieat.-Colonel Bothney, and the 
sKvices of the Kashmir regiments at hfozafhrabad were also 
applied for. 

In the meanwhile the following events had been passing in 
the Agror valley. On the 2nd August, as the enemy threatened the 
village of Dilbori, a small fort in the village was occupied by the 
Khan of Amb’s men. The Akazais, Hassanzais, Tilli Saiyids, 
and the Swati clans had been ordered to send in deputations to 
the Deputy Oommissioner, but the Akazais refused to come in, 
saying they had never done so to the Sikhs; the others replied 
they would do so, if all came in, and demanded the release of Ata 
Muhammad Khan. The following day Dilbori was again threat* 
ened, and the Agror and Swati levies, being sent out to support the 
Tanawalis, were led into a trap, and suf ered rather severely. 

On the 6th August, another attack was made on the village, 
when one or two houses wrae set on fire, but the enemy were driven 
ofi by the Tanawalis with some loss. On the 6th, Dilbori was 
agun attacked, when, according to orders, the Tanawalis retired, 
setting fire to the fort,— their retirement being covered by Lieut,* 
Cobnel Bothney’s detachment, which had moved out Wm 
Oghi for the purpose. The enemy meantime fired six villages in 
the valley. 

During these days the relations of the Khan of Agror had all 
left the valley, with the exception of his eldest son, who, on the 
night of the 6th, went over'to the enemy, setting fire to his village 
before doing so. His flight was assisted by the Akazais of Shatut 
and others. 

On the 7th, a general advance of the enemy took place, the 
Pariaii Saiyids and Chagarzais acting in the centre of the v^y, 
the Swati clans, who had now freely joined, acting alntig the 
Khabal hiD, the Akazais and Khan Khel section of the HawanKaw 
acting on the Black Mountain. The Agror and Swati levies were, 
with very few exceptions, duorganised and untmatworthy, and 
T«a.l, 
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Lieat.-Coloiiel Rothney again moved out and withdrew the 
Tanawalie from a ridge in front of his camp (to which they had 
been withdrawn on the 6th), to the Manohura ridge, still nearer 
pghi. 

The whole of the Swati tribes beyond the border, except 
Allai, were now np and rapidly joinibig-the ranks of the enemy, 
and our own ^wati levies were deserting in numbers to their 
homes; some of the headmen of the villages had already gone off, 
whilst those that remained were not to be trusted. Six more 
villages close to Manchura had been burnt, and the rear of the 
position was threatened. 

On the 8th, Lieut.*Golonel Bothney again moved out to 
cover the withdrawal of some advanced Tanawali pickets to Man- 
ohuza and to the ridge to the north of Oghi, which had been shame- 
fully abandoned by the Mansehra levies the night before. In the 
afternoon, when the troops, after locating the Tanawalis in Man- 
ohura, were returning to camp, the enemy moved down the hill 
in great numbers, and with yells charged down on the former 
place. The Tanawali horse made a most gallant charge up the 
liin, but were eventually driven out of Manchura, which was fired, 
as well as two other villages. 

On the 9th, the force at Oghi was reinforced by a wing of the 
2nd Punjab Infantry ; 200 men of the working-parties (l-19th 
Regiment) having come down to Abbottabad. On the 10th, the 
villages at the foot of the Susal pass were burnt by the enemy. 
Lieut.-Colonel Rothney had no cavalry in his camp, and he 
could do little more than act on the defensive ; but his great anxiety 
was in regard to his communications with Fakli, as the Susal pass 
was only held by levies, on whom no reliance could be placed. On 
the 11th, however, on the arrival of fresh reinforcements at Oghi, 
the pass was occupied by the 2nd Gurkhas from Rawal Findi. 

On the 12th Lieut.-Colonel Bothney, hearing that the enemy 
had determined to make a combmed attack upon his camp, resolv- 
ed to take the mitiative. Accordingly, early on the morning of 
the 12th, he moved out with the mountain battery, ^ sabres 
of the 16th Bengal Cavalry, and 360 Infantry, in the direction 
of Banda, where the enemy were in strength. Two mountain guns 
and detachments of cavalry and infantry were left as a guard for 
the ^ detachment of 60 sabres of the lOtii Bengal Cavalry 
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under Captain 0. C. Boss sweeping round the valley. The epMny 
were in large clusters at Banda, and all along the base of the Ehabal 
hill, and along the spur running down to Manchura. Lieut.* 
Colonel Bothney, having driven them from their position near 
Banda, forced them to retire up a spur of the Ehabal mountain, 
where they made a stand in force on a small mound thickly covered 
with brushwood. He then ordered a rush to be made on this mound 
by two companies of the 6th Qurkhas, and one company, 2nd Pun* 
jab Infantry, supported by some Tanawali horse, and covered by 
the fire of the mountain guns under Major Hughes. From this posi- 
tion the enemy were driven with scarcely any resistance, and 
fled in all directions over the Ehabal spur, followed by Akram 
Ehan, the Amb Chief, with a body of his sowars. By 3 n.K., 
not a flag or an enemy was to be seen in the valley, although their 
numbers had previously been estimated at 3,000 or more. The 
troops were then withdrawn to camp without any molestation 
on the part of the enemy, and from this time no further attempts 
were made in the Agror valley. 

The casualties in this affair had been six wounded, including 
Lieut.-CoIonel 0. E. Bothney and Major T. E. Hughes (the latter 
by an accident), besides six men and two horses of the levies 
wounded. The enemy had some thirty killed and wounded. 

A few days before these events, the Deputy Commissioner had 
given permission to the Chief of Amb to hold communications 
with his partisans amongst the Hassanzais, which not only had 
the effect of treating suspicion of that tribe in the minds of the 
rest of the enemy, but caused the Hassanzais to refrain from taking 
any active part in the affair of the 12th. 

The effects of this engagement, the arrival of British troops at 
Abbottabad, further reinforcements at Oghi, and the Eashmir 
regiments in the Pakli valley, enabled Brigadier-General Wilde on 
the 16th August to report that the safety of the Hazara district 
was secured, and that he only awaited the arrival of reinforcements 
to carry out any punitive measures that might be ordered. 

TTp to this date, twenty -one British villages, which for the most 
part lay in the irrigated of the valley, had been buzn^ and oni 
total casualties had been sixty-four. 

The Commissioner of the Division then recommended tiiat 
a punitive eiqwdition should be sent against the tribes of the Blaok 

Q3 
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Mountam, and this pioposal was stronglj supported I7 the Lien* 
tenant'Ooyemor, who said that it was absolutely necessary for the 
seourity of the hrontier and the vindication of the British character 
that the clans engaged in this outrage should be suitably punished 
for their invasion of British territory and their attack upon Oghi. 

A feelixig of uneasiness was at this time perceptible amongst the 
ixibes trans*Indus, and news- writers from Kabul, Peshawar, and 
Swat agreed in prophesying coming disturbances, instigated from 
Swat along the Peshawar border, where for many months the 
Salarzai section of the Bunerwals had been blockaded for having, 
in February 1867, had the audacity to attack and burn the British 
village of Pirsai. The Commander-in-Chief therefore determmed, 
instead of weakening the garrison of Peshawar, or drawing 
troops from the posts along the border, to supply the force for 
operations from the rear stations in the Punjab, and from the 
North- West Provinces j whilst the whole front of the border 
stations, which was held by the regular troops in Peshawar and 
by the Frontier Force along the border, was preserved intact. 
D-7Bo]«lHon«^iilet7. Thetroops, as per margin, had been 
B jo a Boyri ArtMery. already ordered from Bawalpindi to 

H. M. eth Foot " Hazara, and some of these hadarrived to 

o^niU, 77th Foot reinforce peut..Colonel Bothney before 
leth Bongkl Comity. the skirmish on the I2th August took 
place. On the march to Abbottabad the 
tty. 6th Foot had thirty-eight men struck 

down by heat apoplexy, eight of whom died. 


Thetroops, as per margin, were now ordered to march to 
Hazara. The 20th Punjab Native In- 
2nd Md 7tb Campanioi, fantry marched a distance to 232 miles 
from Lahore to Abbottabad, in ten days, 
4th Ontkho Ksgiment in the month of August. The 38th Foot 
^^20th Fanjnh NnUye an- j manner from Sialkot, and 

Slit Punjab HatWe Infantry, finally reached Darband. The 1st and 
4th Gurkhas coming from the distant hill stations of Bakloh and 


Dharmsala emulated the exertions of the above corps and joined 


Brigadier-General Wilde in a wonderfully short spape of time, 
considering the distance traversed. The 31st Pnhjab Native 
Infantry matched a distance of 422 miles, and the two companies 
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of Sappers and Miners aotoally covered nearly 600 miles, by 
forced marcbes, in twenty-nine day|. 

Other regiments, as per margin, left their several {(tations of 


toy. 

excepjkion of the 0th Bengal Cavalry, 
*^30thB^ab Native Infan. which was moved on to Darband. A 

line of telegraph was in the meantime 
ordered to be laid down to connect Abbottabad and Oghi with 
the general system of India. 

The movement of these troops towards the frontier, and their 
gradual concentration in Hazara, had, even before any offen- 
sive movements had taken place, begtm to affect most happily 
our political relations trans-Indus. The Akhund of Swat, con- 
scious of past misdeeds deserving of retribution, evidently con- 
ceived that we had other objects beyond the punishment of the 
immediate offenders in the Black Mountain. As the direction of 
our objective seemed rather to threaten the valley of Swat, the 
Akhund immediately took action against the Wahabi Hindu- 
stanis, so long located on the slopes of the Mahaban, and headed by 
a chief generally stated to be Firoz Shah, son of the last king of 
Delhi. The expulsion of this colony, then located at Sitana 
on the Indue, was the cause of the expedition of 1868 under 
Major-General Sir Sydney Cotton (see Chapter Y), and also, on its 
removal to Malka on the opposite slopes of the mountain, of the 
Ambela Campaign in 1803 (see Chapter YI) ; consequently it was but 
natural for the Akhund to look upon this hornets’ nest as the 
possible object of further punishment. On the 26th of August a 
large force of the Akhund’s Swat followers therefore attacked and 
defeated the Wahabi Hindustanis, and drove them from place to 
place until they sought refuge in the country of the Chagarzais 
trans-Indus. At the same time, at the dictum of the same high 
sacerdotal authority, the Salarzai Bunerwals, already referred 
to as under blockade for the burning of Pirsai, came in and 
sought terms of forgiveness from the British civil authorities in . 
Yusafzai. 

The territory of our ally, the Chief of Amb, had been frequently 
threatened by the trane-l^duB danamen of the hostile portion 


20th Huasars. 

0th Bengal Gavalry. 
lOthPa^ab Native Infan- 


Campbellpui, Lahore, Aligarh, Amritsar, 
and Cawnpbte, and took post at Bawal 
Pindi as the immediate reserve, with 
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of the Hassanrai tribe, and on the 17th September the Made Ehek 
attacked the Khan in force, but were repulsed ; it consequent^ 
became necessary to afford immediate support to this chief on 
the left flank of our fron| of operations. The 38th Foot, with 
the 9th Bengal Cavalry and the *31et Punjab Native Infantry, 
were therefore directed on Darband for this purpose, the whole 
under the command of Colonel F. A. Willis, o.b., 38th Foot. 


On the 24th September the two companies of Sappers and Miners 

arrived at Abbottabad and 


Agrcr— 

D-F Boyal Hon* ArtOleiy. 

S'lSth Boyil AitiUeiy. 

2.24th 

PMbmnuc Uoontein Battery. 

Hasara „ 

lit Battalion, 6th Foot. 

*» >• 16th ,, 

Goiddi Gavalry. 

16th Bengal dnUsy* 

2nd 9l 7th Companies, Sappers and Miners. 
Detachment, Telegraph Sappers. 

1st Gurkha Regiment. 

2nd M „ 

3rd Sikh Inftmtiy. 

2nd FUnjab Infantry. 

4th Gurkha Regiment. 

SOthPunjsJb MatiTO Infantry. 

24th „ 

6th Gurkha Regiment 
Darhand^ 

38th Foot 

0th Bengal OaTalry. 

Slat Punjab Native Infantry. 


completed the troops for the 
expedition. The force actual* 
ly employed, which, exclusive 
of the reserve numbered 9,600 
of all ranks, was disposed as 
shewn in the margin and 
was divided into two bri* 
gades, under the command 
of Colonel B. 0. Bright, 1st 
Battalion, 19th Foot, and 
Colonel J. L. Vaughan, O.B., 
Bengal Staff Corps, with the 
temporary rank of Brigadier* 
Oenerals. The whole expedi- 
tion was under the command 


of Brigadier-General A. T. Wilde, O.B., c.s.i., with the temporary 
rank of Major-General. The Maharaja of Kashmir also offered 
the services of 1,200 troops, and those were moved on to the Hasan 
Border, but did not take part in the operations on the Bladk Moun* 
tain. 


With regard to the plan of operations, on the 26th August 
Major-General Wilde had submitted the following recommenda- 
tions. The enemy, he said, were thus divided — 


(1)— Ibasansais, Akasais, and Mads Khds. 

^)— Paziari Saiyids, ChagarzMS. 

(8)— flwatis. 

With regard to the Hassanzais, they had not been as hbstile 
(with the exception of the Khan Elhel section) as the rest of the 
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enemy. They had been defeated in 1802, and the good influence 
of the Khan of Amb having been brought to bear on them, they 
were already sending in to the Commissioner, saying they desired 
to treat. The Swatis, too, were also petitioning to be allowed to 
treat, and with the punishment of the independent tribes beyond 
the border, Major-^neral Wilde considered quiet would again 
be brought about. He proposed that, making the valley of Agror 
the base of his operations, a force should ascend to the crest of the 
Black Mountain which dominates all the spurs running north and 
west towards the river Indus, on which the lands of the Akasais 
and Chagarzais are situated ; the Hassanzai territory being situat- 
ed on the more southern slopes. At the same time, a corps of 
observation was to be placed at Darbahd as a moral support to the 
Khan of Amb, to distract the attention of the enemy, and to cut 
off, if possible, the retreat of the trans-Indus tribes if they cross- 
ed the river to aid their brethren on this side. 

Major F. R. Pollock, the Commissioner, in his letter to Govern- 
ment recommending an expedition, had said that it would be 
difficult to explain how slowly the tribes accepted the fact that 
our long-suffering Government was really bent on coercing the 
border and calling them to account ; and there seems no room to 
doubt but that the Khan of Agror had continuously led the tribes 
to believe that nothing would induce the Gh}vemment to sanction 
a punitive expedition. When, however, our preparations and the 
formal declaration of our intentions altered their views, the people 
of Tikari and Nandihar spontaneously proffered payment of fines 
to expiate their offence, and even commenced to apportion amongst 
the members of their tribes, according to the means of each, the 
sumswhichthey were led to suppose would be required of them; 
and by the time the force was prepared to advance, the representa- 
tives of these two tribes'had come in and engaged to hold aloof, 
sending hostages to accompany our troops during their ascent 
of the Black Mountain. 

The Hassanzais, who had, as already stated, entered into 
friendly communication with the Tanawali Chief as far back as 
the 10th or 11th of August, and had consequently held aloof from 
the affair on the 12th of that month, similarly sent in represen- 
tatives, with apologies for those .of their tribe who had offended, 
and with the assurance of their willingness to abide by the terms 
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of their engagement entered into with Major H. W. H. Coze at 
Darband at the close of the Ambela campaign {tee Chapter YI). 

It was true that they had not acted against ut; as a tribe, and 
there was force in what they urged, that in August they actually 
prevented their trans-Indus bretluren, Mada Khels and others, 
from crossing to the Hazara bank and joining in the attack on the 
Agror detachment ; that this was the case Major Pollock had 
ascertained reliably from other independent sources. Although 
the tribe was not, as it endeavoured to make out, free from blame. 
Major Pollock felt justified,.looking to the importance of detach- 
ing them from the other tribes, in dealing leniently with them. 
They were directed, if sincere in their professions of friendship and 
submission, to tell off representatives to accompany the force 
through their country, and warned that, in the event of resistance 
being offered to our troops, they would be liable to the destruction 
of their villages and crops, and their representatives would be 
detained in custody. 

Another significant proof of the overawing effect of the force 
assembling in Agror was afforded by the gradual return into British 
territory of the families and relations of the deported Khans — 
Ata Muhammad and Aladad Khan. The adjacent hills no longer 
afforded them safe asyliun, and they preferred surrendering them- 
selves to seeking shelter trans-Indus. 

The troops in Hazara had, however, still to deal with the 
large Chagarzai and Akazai tribes ; with the Deshi and Thakot 
Swatis ; with the Pariari Saiyids and their followers ; and not im- 
probably with the Hindustani fanatics and large bodies of trans- 
Indus Pathans. 

By the end of September the preparations for an advance 
were completed ; the sick and weakly men were to be left at Oghi, 
where the camp remained standing, under the command of 
Lieut.-Colonel Bothney. The two Dogra regiments moved into 
the valley of Agror, to hold the following posts during the expedi- 
tion, wi., the Jalgali pass, the Susal pass, and the camp at Oghi. 
Preparatory to the advance of^ the troops into the mountains, 
proclamations were issued by the Commissioner, both to the ois- 
Indus and trans-Indus tribes, informing them that the object of 
Government was only to punish those guilty of committing out- 
rages in British territory. 
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On the let October the Wahabi Hindustanie were reported 
to have crossed to the Hazara side of the Indus, to the village of 
Judba. On the same date Major-General Wilde reported that 
the presence of the brigade of troops at Amb, in support of the 
Khan of that place, had produced the effect of causing the Amazai 
and Mada Khel tribes to express a desire to make peace with that 
chief. 

On the 3rd October the force marched out from the camp 
at Oghi. One day’s cooked rations were carried in their haver- 
sacks by the troops, and seven days’ supplies for the whole force 
were carried on mules. 

The object of the first day’s operations was to occupytheJal- 
gaiipass,leadingfromthevalleyof Agror into those of Tikari and 
Nandihar, belonging to the independent Swatis, so as to secure 
through the Eungali village a line of communication with Oghi. 
The village of Eungali is situated a short distance up a spur of that 
name, by which it was intended one of the columns should ascend 
the Black Mountain. To effect these objects it was essential to 
carry the hills on both sides of the pass. Moreover, the movement 
would, at once test the sincerity pf the professions of neutrality 
which had lately been made by the Swatis of Tikari and Nandi- 
har, as, since the commencement of hostilities, the enemy had 
always defiantly shown themselves on these hills. 

Brigadier-General J. L. Vaughan, c.b., commanding the 2nd 
Peibawar Mountain But- Brigade, with the troops marginally 
teiy. noted, advance^ by the direct road 

toidGn^r^gimant. fiom Oghi as fsT as the village of 

StdSikblnfanity. Bagrian, situated at the foot o| one of 

the spurs of the mountain, and the l-6th Regiment and Peshawar 
Mountain Battery were there halted, whilst the 2nd Gurkhas, in 
skirmishing order, supported by the 3rd Sikh Infantry, advanced 
up the Eiarkot mountain, the crest of which was reached at 
11-30 A.M., a few long shots only being fired by the enemy. In the 
course of the afterpoon the Eiarkot mountain was occupied by 
the levies, and the troops then bivouacked for the night, prepars* 
tory to the ascent of* the Black Mountain by the Sambalbat spur. 
The remainder of the 2nd Brigade joined Brigadier-General 
Vaughan at Eilagai, 

Vobi; B 
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Brigadier-Oeneral B. 0. Bright moved with the maTgLaall^ 
IT — Mounuin Battwy. 1»oopB on the village of Enngali, 

H. M. iwh up to which point no opposition was 

offered. On arrival at Eungali, however, 
tiy- the enemy began to collect on a height 

above it. Although Brigadier-Oeneral Bright had received no 
instmctions to proceed further than this place, he now determined 
(0 continue his advance, to prevent the enemy collecting in large 
numbers, and to disperse them. He consequenriy pushed on 
to Mana-ka-Dana, where he determined to spend the night. 

Mana-ka-Dana is a shoulder of the Eungali spur, rising to a 
point in the centre, from which the ground descends to a .small 
plateau, and then dips again at a steep angle until it joins a narrow 
and nearly level edge connecting it with the continuation of the 
ascent. The right of the ridge was very steep and broken, and 
thickly wooded. The high point in the centre was occupied by 
the 20th Punjab Native Infantry under Lieut.-Colonel C. H. 
Brownlow, c.b., and the small plateau beneath was held by 
strong pkquets from that regiment. The Hazara Mountain 
Battery was on the ridge in rear, facing the village of Shatut. On 
the right rear of the peak the Bilankot spur joins the Eungali spur. 
This approach was held by the 1st Ourkhas under Major J. S. 
Rawlins, with the 19th Foot in support of them and of the guns. 

The troops had not been long halted before the enemy began to 
fire upon the advanced picquete from the wooded and broken ground 
on the right flank. Some marksmen of the 19th under Lieutenant 
W. Bennett, Musketry Instructor, were sent to assist in dislodging 
them, the superior range of the Enfields and the good practice of the 
men having a telling effect. As dusk approached, the enemy again 
opened fire, and a little before nightfall made a really deter- 
mined attack on the advanced picquets, but it was gallantly 
repulsed. 

As the 1 st Brigade pressed on to Mana-ka-Dana, the reserve and 
head-quarters moved forward and occupied the village of Eungali, 
with the 6th 'Gurkha Regiment posted in advance to maintain the 
communications with that brigade ; at the same time 400 of the 
Eashmir troops, with soiue wall-pieces, moved out from Oghi to 
hold the JalgsU pass, 
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Prom the inereaeing boldness of the enemy, Brigadier>Oenersl 
Bxig^ snpposed that, haying now ascertained our line of approach, 
they were collecting in numbers, and really intended to dispute our 
advance in earnest ; he accordingly applied for reinforcements, 
and the 6th Gurkhas under Major H. P. Close were pushed for- 
ward. reaching Mana-ka-Dana about midnight. In the mean- 
while, Lieut.-Colonel Brownlow, who was with the advanced 
picquets, had been reinforced by two guns from' the Hazara 
Mountain Battery, and was supported by four companies, 19th 
Foot. The guns did good service, as by shelling the ridge in ficont 
of the picquet the enemy were prevented from forming in force; 
and,, although some demonstrations of renewed attacks were made, 
none of a really determined character took place. Our loss during 
the day had been two killed and six wounded. 

On the 6th Gurkhas being sent forward, their place was taken 
by the 2i^ Punjab Infantry, 200 of the Kashmir troops being 
brought up at the same time to Kungali. 

Major-General Wilde had originally intended to ascend the 
crest of the miountain in three columns, the 1st Brigade advancing 
by the Kungali, while the 2nd Brigade and levies moved up the 
Sambalbat and Barchar spurs respectively, as a diversion. But 
the 1st Brigade having already gained the very advanced position 
of Mana-ka-Dana, the necessity for carrying out this operation 
in its entirety passed away ; moreover, Mani^-ka-Dana afforded 
an excellent temporary base for operations against the Chitabat 
and Machai pea^. The 2nd Brigade was therefore ordered to 
abandon the line of advance up the Sambalbat spur and support 
the Ist Brigade, leaving the levies to carry out their part in the origi- 
nal plan of moving up the Barchar spur. 

At 2 A.H. on the 4th, the 2nd Brigade moved on to Mana-ka« 
Dana. As the day dawned, the enemy were observed to draw off 
irom Brigadier-General Bright’s vicinity to their 'own position, 
which was on a high 'grassy knoll, some 800 yards in front 
of Mana-ka-Dana. The approach to this knoll was along a ni^w 
ridge connecting it with the Mana plateau, and below this 
ridge to the right; as well as round the knoll, was a dense forest 
of fir. Arrangements were made at once by Major-General Wilde 
to carry rids position. 

BS 
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lit Gurkha Regiment. 

6th Gurkha Regiment. 
Hasara Mountain Battery. 
Peshawar Mountam Battery. 
20th Punjab Infantry. * 

Ist Battalion, 10th Foot. 
2nd Punjab Infantry. 


Covered by the fire of D Battery. F Brigade, Royal Horse 
Artillery, Which had come up on de*' 
phants, the 1st Brigade under Briga* 
dier-Oeneral Bright moved out in the 
order marginally noted. After advanc- 
ing some distance, the ‘ mountain 
batteries came into action on the 
ridge ; a heavy artillery fire was thus directed on the enemjr^s 
position, and, as the 1st and 6th Gurkhas ascended the knoll and 
entered the abatis, few of its defenders remained to contest it. 
Continuing his advance Brigadier-General Bright reached Chitabat 
about 3-30 p.h. The last part of the road was nearly impracti- 
cable, and two mules belonging to the mountain batteries were 
killed by falling down the khud. 

The casjialties in the 1st Brigade were — 1st Gurkhas, three men ; 
20th Punjab Native Infantry, two men ; and 6th Gurkhas, two 
men, wounded. 

The ground on the summit of the Chitabat peak was surrounded 
by thickly- wooded ravines, and breastworks were at once thrown 
up to resist an attack, in which work the two companies of 
sappers afforded material assistance. 

Whilst these operations were going on, the levies under Shah- 
zada Ibrahim Saduzai were ascending the Barchar spur. Near 
its summit they met with a faint resistance on the part of the enemy, 
from which five casualties occurred ; but, the enemy retiring, the 
levies joined the 1st Brigade at Chitabat, and bivouacked there 


for the night. 

On the evening of the 4th, the head-quarters and the 2nd Brigade 
(with the exception of the Peshawar Mountain Battery, temporarily 
attached to the 1st Brigade) bivouacked at Mana-ka-Dana, the 
2nd Gurkha Regiment and 3rd Sikh Infantry being thrown forward 
to occupy the’breastworks from which the enemy had been driven 
in the morning, and to keep open communication with the Ist 
Brigade. 

On the morning of the 6th, the 1st Brigade, reinforced by the 
2nd Gurkhas, and with both the mountain batteries, was ordered 
to advance from Chitabat, along the crest of the mountain, for the 
capture of the Machai peak. . 
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There had been great difficulty in procuring water at Chitabat, 
and the rations for the British troops had -been delayed owing to 
the badness of the roads ; so, until the men could get their breakfast, 
Brigadier<Genersl Bright detached the 20th Punjab Native Infantry 
and 6th Quxkhas to take possession of a hill, called Doda, which 
intervened between Ohitabat and Machai, and from which the 
enemy had fired upon the troops the preceding evening. At noon 
the remainder of the brigade marched o5, and, joining these two 
regiments, proceeded towards Machai, the 2nd Punjab Infantry 
being left as baggage and rear-guard. 

From Doda the road descends to the Machai Gali, flanked on 
each side by wooded ravines and broken ground. After descending 
about a mile, it opens out into a small level space, divided by a low 
rocky ridge from the base of the Machai mountain. The ravines 
and broken ground about the descent and plateau were held in 
considerable force by the enemy, who opened a fire upon the 
advancing troops ; butthe fire of the mountain guns, which came into 
action by alternate batteries, and the determined rush cf the 20th 
Punjab Native Infantry, supported by the 6th Gurkhas, soon drove 
them off. 

On reaching the rocky ridge at the end of the plateau, these 
two regiments were halted under cover, whilst arrangements were 
bang made for carrying the Machai peak. 

Major-General Wilde stated that he had never, in the border 
hills, seen such a naturally strmig and defensible position as this 
peak. The ascent of the mountain was steep and rugged in the 
extreme. It could only be ascended with a narrow front, as the 
ground on the left was precipitous, and on the right thickly wooded. 
The following were Brigadier-General Bright’s arrangements for its 
attack : — The two mountain batteries w«ce brought into action in 
rear of the ridge where the two leading regiments were halted. 
The 20th Punjab Native Infantry was to lead the advance, closely 
su^iorted by the 6th Gurkhas, with the 1st Gurkhas one hundred 
yards in rear, and the 19th Foot in reserve. 

Covered by a'most accurate and effective fire from the mountain 
batteries, the troops advanced, but the enemy retired as they came 
on, and with only eight casualties the position was taken, the enemy 
flying down the spurs into the valley bordering the Indus. 
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Whilst this assault was going on, the enemy, who had been 
dislodged from thehfachai 6ali, crept round the revines to the rear, 
and began firing into a company of the 6th Gurkhas left in support 
of the guns ; but these, being reinforced by four companies of the 
19th, soon drove them ofi. 

Brigadier>General Bright then made the following dispositions 
for the night: — The 5th Gurkhas to hold an advanced position 
on the Machai peak somewhat lower than the peak itself. The 
20th Punjab Native Infantry, the 6th Gurkhas, and the Hasafa 
Mountain Battery, in the centre of the position on Machai, with 
the 19th on a shoulder of the hill about 100 yards in rear, the 
plateau below being held by the 2nd Punjab Infantry and Peshawar 
Mountain Battery. 

The whole of the troops were employed, whilst daylight lasted, 
in improving the defences. 

The losses during the day had been — 5th Gurkhas, one killed 
and two wounded ; 20th Punjab Nadve Infantry, five wounded. 

The remaind» of the Hazara Field Force was echeloned as 
follows At Ghitabat, the 2nd Gurkhas (which had been sent up 
there from the 2nd Brigade) and 800 levies ; below Ghitabat, 
3rd Sikh Infantry ; and at Mana-ka-Bana, the head-quarters of 
the force, the remainder of the 2nd Brigade, D-F Royal Horse Ai> 
tillery, 2-24th Royal Artillery, and the Commissariat stores. 

Tbe night passed off with but little annoyance from the enemy. 
Below, rain fell ; but on the Machai pak the night was bitterly 
cold, with snow as well as rain, and for the troop, who were without 
tents, it was one of great discomfort. 

On the preceding evening only a scanty supply of water had 
been found on the Machai pak, but a good sping was discovered 
on the morning of the 6th on the eastern slop beneath the shoulder 
occupied by the 19th Foot. The supply was increased by opning 
fresh spings at the same spot, and by forming tanks, and eventually 
an ample supply for the whole force was obtained. Water was 
also found, but in small quantities, near the ground occupied by 
the 6th GurldiaB. A supply of good spring water had been obtained 
at Ghitabat, and also at Doda, and Major-General WHde, whose head- 
quarters bad been moved up to kbchai, was now in possession of 
tbe most commanding plateau of the range, and, with seven days* 
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food and abundance of water, and with the line of communications 
with dgrcu secure, he was in a position to. carry out any measures 
that might be necessary. Beyond the mere fact of our prestige 
among the hill-men having ^en considerably raised by the late 
events, the Major-Qeneral had in his hands the power of inflicting 
considerable damage and loss on all the villages of the Pathan tribes 
situated on the slopes near the top of the mountain ; and while the 
troops held the ridge and upper spurs, it was easy to let loose the 
Hazara levies — men as light footed as the hill-men themselves — for 
this work of destruction. 

'The 6th was passed in making a road to the water, and up the 
crest of the mountain, to enable supplies and ammunition to be 
moved up ; the Ist Gurkhas were also moved to reinforce the posi- 
tion held by the 6th Gurkhas. On the same day the Deshi jirga 
had come in to the Commissioner and submitted to the terms already ' 
given to their Tikari and Nandihar brethren, when they repeated 
what they had formerly asserted, that their country being so close 
to that of the Fathans, they had not dared to act in opposition to 
them until we had shown ourselves in a commanding position 
in the Pathan country. 

On the 7th, the enemy having made no signs of submission, 
Major-General Wilde, with the concurrence of the Commissioner, 
ordered the 24th Punjab Native Infantry, under Lieut.-Colonel 
G. N. Cave, t3 move down the Bilankot spur from the camp at 
Mana-ka-Dana, to protect a jarge body of levies, who had been 
sent down to burn some villages of the Pariari Saiyids ; this was 
accomplished with but little opposition, the troops and levies being 
back at their bivouacs before night 

On the 8th and 9th October, the Pariari, Chagarzai and Akazai 
headmen waited on the Commissioner, leaving no tribe unrepresented, 
except the Thakot section of the Swatis and the Allaiwals; the 
latter, however, as a tribe, had held aloof from the attack on Agror. 

On the 10th, assembling the jirgas, Major F. B. Pollock, the 
Commissioner, accepted their submission, and explained to the 
Akazais, who had taken a leading part against us, that the village 
of Shatut, within the British border, would in future be held by 
them as British subjects and assessed ; hitherto, they 'had been 
aUowedf M in the time of the Sikhs, to hold this rent-free and as an 
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independent villages; in retain for wliicli they had been uniformly 
insolent in their tone towards us, and had for years past readily 
afforded an asylum to bad characters of the Hazara districi He 
also required their with the others, to accompany our force 
in token of submission, and as hostages for their good behaviour 
daring our march through their country to the Agror valley, vid 
the independent Swati tracts of Tikari and Nandihar. 

With regard to more stringent conditions not having been 
imposed upon the tribes, Major Pollock was of opinion that the objects 
oi Government had been fully attained when our troops, at a slight 
loss in killed and wounded to themselves, had gained the most 
commanding position ii^ the country, and had thereby caused the 
enemy to suWit. The pardah having been lifted, he thought 
that it was unnecessary to inflict further pimishment, as so doing 
would only have prolonged the operations and in the end would 
have left the tribes sullen and discontented. 

During the progress of the negotiations, a few flags belonging 
to the Swatis of Thakot were visible on a distant point of the 
mountain, r.nd their presence gave the troops high hopes of a future 
encoimter. T1 e flags, however, disappeared as soon as the Swatis 
found that, consequent on their powerful allies, thePathans, having 
concluded tern-s with us, the chance of opposing our troops with 
success was destroyed. 

Ji^om the time of the first occupation of the Machai peak 
until its evacuation, the force remained undisturbed by the enemy, 
except by small parties of two or three creeping up under cover 
and firing at the picquets and sentries at night. The position of 
the 2nd Punjab Infantry on the plateau below the hill was, from 
the nature of the ground, most exposed to these attacks, and scarcely 
a night passed in which they had not a man killed or wounded. 
During this time the troops were continually employed in improving 
the defences and making roadsto the other positions. The experience 
gained by the 19th in making hill roads during the summer 
months’ here came into play, and the way in which the regiment 
hutted themselves gave a further proof of the benefit they had 
derived from being so employed. 

iThey had been employefl with the woiking-partiea on the Hnneeand Abbott* 

abadxoad. 
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Terms having been made with the Black Mountain tribes, 
the 11th and 12th were passed in the withdrawal of the troops 
and commissariat stores to Mana-ka-Dana. On the 12th the Machai 
peak was finally evacuated. Not a shot was fired, nor was any loss 
incurred as long as the force was moving in Pathan lands. The 
deputation of the tribes accompanied the troops and remained, 
from that time to the end, faithful and true to their engagements. 
On approaching , however, to within a mile of the bivouac at Mana- 
ka-Dana, an attack was made on the rear-guard, consisting of 
a party of the 2nd Ourkhas Regiment under Lieutenant A. Battye, 
by some of the followers of the Pariari Saiyids, and the enemy suffer- 
ed a loss of two killed and several wounded, without any casualty 
on our side. Except this incident, and the cowardly wounding, by 
the same miscreants, of a servant of the Commissariat, in the forests 
below Chitabat, nothing occurred to interrupt the evacuation of 
the Black Mountain. 

It was at one time hoped by the Major-General and the 
Commissioner that during the course of the operations on the 
Black Mountain some blow might be inflicted on the Hindustani 
fanatics, who were known to number some 600 or 700, and were 
occupying the village of Bihar, on the right bank of the Indus, 
opposite to the Chagarzai village of J udba, whither they had moved 
after their expulsion from Buner. But after seeing the country 
on the western slopes of the Black Mountain, any such enterprise 
was not, in Major-General Wilde’s opinion, feasible. Had the 
Hindustanis combined with the Pathan tribes (as there was a fair 
chance at one time of their doing) to resist our troops, an oppor- 
tunity of defeating them would have occurred. They could not, 
however, come to any agreement with the tribes. To have sent 
a column against them was impossible, owing to the inaccessible 
nature of the country near the Indus where they were encamped, 
and, when terms had been given to the other tribes, to have attempt- 
ed an attack would have been a breach of our engagement. When 
the Chagarzai jirga waited on the Commissioner, they voluntarily 
began by saying they would not give asylum to the fanatics, 
and to have made their expulsion one of the terms of peace with that 
tribe would have resulted in prolonging the war without any 
advantage, since there were no means of cutting off the retreat of 
these men. 
iQUl 
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During the 18th October the force halted at Mana-ka>Dana, 
and the 8aiyid$ were called upon to make reparation for the attack 
on the rear-guard, and the wounding of the Commissariat seryant ; 
but without avail. 

On the 14th, therefore, when the head-quarters and the rest 
luOadthaRegimMit. of the force (with the exception of four 
regunents, as per margin, which were sent 
0thCKid[h»B«gjiiMitis. under Lieut.-Colonel C. H. Brownlow, 
Battery. 0-B*. ^ occupy the village of Kungali 
H e nna Moontein Battery. the Jalgsli paSS) moved dowu tO 

M Sa Inlantty. Chirmang in Tikari, a flying column from 

4ih Qnrklia Begiment. the 2nd Brigade under Brigadier-Gieneral 
Vaughan, consisting of the troops noted in the margin, with a body 
of levies, and accompanied by Captain Ommanney as Political 
Officer, was detached for the purpose of punishing the Fariari 
villages. 

From the villages of Bilandkot there was a descent into a deep 
intervening ravine, crossing which, the crest of the Pariari spur 
was by Brigadier-General Vaughan’s detachment, without 

opposition, after a very laborious ascent. The crest was held 
by the troops (with the exception of a portion of the 6th Foot 
and the Hazara Mountain Battery, which had been left below 
Bilandkot to cover the retirement), whilst the police and levies 
were employed burning the Fariari village of Garhi ; this was 
effected with very slight opposition, after which the troops were 
withdrawn to the camp at Chirmang without any attempt at 
molestation by the enemy. 

On the 16th, the force under Major-General Wilde marched to 
the village of Tikari, where it was joined by two squadrons, 16th 
Bengal Cavalry, from Jalgali. The following day was spent in 
in»lfing a road over the Shabora spur, which divides Tikari from 
Nandihar. The troops at the Jalgali pass were employed in improv- 
ing Hte road through it, and the Ist Gurkhas from Jalgali, and 
a squadron 16th Bengal Cavalry from Tikari, were sent to Chirmang 
to keep open the line of communications. 

On the 17th, the force marched to Maidan, in the Nandihar 
valley, which was found t he highly cultivated, even high up on the 
ranges dividing Nandihar i . u Allai. In Tikari some li^e difficulty 
was at first e^etienced m reassuring the peo]^ but as the 
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march through it had been attended with no act of oppression or 
spoliation, the Nandiharis remained quietly in their villages, and 
fbewood, forage, etc., were freely brought into camp. In his des- 
patch Major-General Wilde specially adverted to the excellent 
conduct of the troops, both British and Native, on this occasion : 
he said that, on entering the valleys of the independent Swatis, 
he had announced that as they had submitted as suppliants, and 
as a fine of Rs. 12,000 had been imposed upon them, all supplies 
of food and forage were to be paid for, and no plundering could be 
allowed ; and although the transition from war to peace in the feel- 
ings of the native soldier is no easy process, yet not a complaint 
was made, nor a single man punished in the force from the time 
it left the camp at Oghi till its return. On the 19th, the force moved 
to Phagora at the head of the Nandihar valley, and a shot having 
been fired from the hillside after dark as the rear regiment ap- 
proached camp, the maliks of the neighbouring villages were arrest- 
ed and taken on, and subsequently released at Oghi on payment of 
a fine of Rs. 500, as a punishment for the outrage. 

The following day the force re-entered British territory, crossing 
a low range into the Konsh valley, and on the 22nd Oghi was 
reached, the troops having been absent from their baggage since 
the 3rd of October. 

The total casualties on our side amounted to five Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers and men killed; one British officer (Lieutenant 
W. H. Unwin) and twenty-eight Non-Commissioned Officers and 
men wounded. 

On the 24th October, a durbar was held in Agror by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Punjab, when the title of Nawab was 
conferred on the young Tanawali Khan, and on the following 
day the jirgas were dismissed to their homes and the prisoners 
released. 

The Indian Medal with a clasp for the “ North-West Frontier ” 
was granted in 1870 to all those who actually took part in 
the advance under Major-General Wilde, including the force under 
the commsnH of Lieut. -Colonel Rothney, which was previously 
engaged with the enemy at Oghi. 

The Khan of Agror, at the beginning of the disturbances, 
had been sent into Rawal Pindi, that his conduct might be 

82 
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inYOstigated, and lus jagir had been declared forfeited on account 
of his treasonable conduct, and be was banished to Lahore. 

In spite of the expedition narrated above, the raids in the val- 
lej did not cease. In July 1869, two hamlets in Agror — Barchar 
and Gulderi— were burnt by a party of raiders, consisting of 
Hassansais, Parian Saiyids, and Akazais, partisans of Ata Muham- 
mad and four of the villagers were killed and seventeen 

wounded. The raiders were, however, gallantly repulsed by the 
taen of Jaskot, a neighbouring'village. In August, J askot itself was 
attacked, and several of the villagers and a police constable killed. 

In consequence of these outrages, a force, as per margin, under 

the command of Colonel 

HaU Huaia Mountain Battery . . 72 men. , t. , 

4 th Pnnjab Cavalry .. 27 0. E. Rothney, O.S.I., waS 

"m moved out from Abbottabad, 

— a detachment of the 23rd 

Total 677 „ Pioneers were ordered to 

march to the Susal pass to improve the road, and a blockade 
was established against the offending tribes. 

On the 7th October 1809, Colonel Rothney, moving out 
from Oghi with the greatest secrecy at half-past two in the 
morning, destroyed the village of Shatut, belonging to the Akazais. 
The troops were delayed between Jaskot and the base of the hills by 
watercourses and rice cultivation, and Shatut was only reached at 
6 A.M. Most of the cattl e had been driven off, but a few, with a large 
amount of property, fell into the hands of the troops. No resist- 
ance was attempted, and the troops retired without molestation. 

The lands of Shatut were then declared confiscated, and a 
fftyniAl proclamation was issued prohibiting the Akazais £rom 
occupying it again. 

It was now determined that a force should be permanently 
stationedinthevalleyofAgror, sufficient to meet all attacks, and, 
if possible, to follow up raiders beyond the British border : and an 
order was passed by the Supreme Government removing the Agrot 
valley from the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts and the opera- 
tions of the general laws. 

During the winter of 1869-70 the valley was immolested, but 
as soon as the snow melted on the Black Mountain, raids recom- 
menced. The first was on the 9th April, when Barchar was attack- 
ed by a party of Akazais, and the headman killed. On the ISth, the 
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villsge of Sambalbat was bumt by Akazais and Eban Ebel Haputn- 
zaia, and on the 23rd the village of Bholu shared the same fate. 
As the villages were allsituated on the slopes of the Black Mountain, 
onr troops, who were encamped in the valley, were powerless 
to prevent these outrages, nor could they avenge them without 
crossing the border, and committing the (Government to the prob* 
ability of a frontier expedition ; but the presence of the troops 
undoubtedly prevented more extensive • outrages, and secured 
the safety of the villages in the valley. The force in Agror con* 
sisted now of detachments of the 3rd Punjab Infantry and 5th 
Gurkhas, and two mountain guns, under Colonel Rothney. 
On the 26th April, the crops around Shatut were destroyed by 
him. 

Meanwhile, (Daptain E. 6. Wace, the settlement officer in 
Hazara, had been engaged in the preparation of the “ record of 
rights ” for the Agror valley, and had instituted a close enquiry 
into the nature and history of the landed rights of Ata ‘ Muhammad 
Khan, the ex-Ehan of Agror ; the result of these enquiries being 
that Ata Muhammad Khan was shown to have received but scant 
justice at the hands of the British Government with regard to his 
rights in Agror. He was accordingly pardoned and allowed to 
return. 

No special responsibility for the peace of the border had de- 
volved upon the Ehan by his restoration ; his responsibility was 
merely that of a proprietor of seven-tenths of the valley, bound to 
act with the utmost loyalty, and support, as far as lay in his powpr, 
the civil and military authorities. The general feeling in Agror, 
and even beyond the border, was one of satisfaction at the restora- 
tion of the Khan, and the state of the valley justified the with- 
drawal of the troops late in the autumn. 

On the restoration ef the Agror Chief, the Akazais hoped to 
be admitted ^ a share in his property, and these hopes were in all 
probabifity encouraged by Ata Muhammad Ehan. The decided 
action of the (Government, however, in absolutely refusing to per- 
mit them to rebuild Shatut, or to cultivate the land belonging 
to it, proved to them that their expectations were never to be 
realised ; while the evident fear which Ata Muhammad had 
of them encouraged them to commit raids in British territory. 
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The first hostile action was taken by another, though a friendly, 
tribe — Firoz Khan, a leading mdih of the Hassanzais, attacking 
several of the Agror villages. The demonstration was, however, 
premature, and completely failed. 

On the 4th June 1871, about 2 A.M., a raid was made on the 
villages of Eongu, Gulden, and Bholu, in Agror, by. a party of 
Akazais, numbering in all about 180 men. The raiders came down 
in two parties, one of which, numbering about eighty men, under 
a malik named Zarif Khan, partially burnt the village of Eongu, 
which is situated under the Chitabat ridge. After setting fire 
to this village, these raiders moved off to join the other body. This 
second body, numbering probably about 100 men, came down the 
Barchar spur and attacked Gulden. From this village they met 
with little or no opposition. The men who were garrisoning the 
towers in the village, after having fired two or three shots, beat 
a hasty retreat on Jaskot. One of them was, however, wounded 
by the raiders. These latter then burnt the whole of Gulden, 
except the tnusjid, and then proceeded to Bholu, which they also 
set on fire. 

The raid was the act of the Akazais alone, and did not appear 
to excite the sympathy of the neighbouring tribes. Matters were, 
however, complicated by the Ehan of Agror, who, without any 
authority, and indeed in direct opposition to the reiterated orders 
of Government, sent 300 men across the border to attack a small 
village called Ali Ehan, in the Tikari country, which the Akazais 
held on a sort of service-tenure. This village, with two hamlets 
belonging to it, Ata Muhammad Ehan burnt, and returned to 
Agror without loss. 

This violent and mischievous act on the part of the Ehan, 
who had been prohibited from carrying bis quarrels across the 
border line, brought down upon him the grave displeasure of Gov- 
ernment. He was well aware that there was no intention on the 
part of the Government to move troops across the border, yet he 
deliberately circulated a story to the effect that such an expedition 
was in preparation ; while, by his attack on Ali Ehan, he hoped 
to force the Government to adopt active measures against his 
enemies. 

In spite of this outbreak on the part of the Agror Chief, his 
conduct gradually became more reasonable and more in accordance 
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with what was hoped would be the result of his restoration to 
his jagir. His position on the border, however, was a difficult 
one. He was not able to put many fighting men into the 
field, and, on his first restoration, found it difficult to establish 
his authority in such a manner as to enforce proper obedience 
to his calls on his tenants for service. The character of the inhab* 
itants of Agror is such that it is difficult for any chief to use them 
for the defence of the border. In this favoured valley it may 
be truly said “ man alone is vile,” for a more gaunt, hungry, mean 
lot can scarcely be seen anywhere. Their physique is described 
as wretched, and their moral attributes are no better. They do 
not care to fight even in defence of their own villages, and, on the 
approach of an enemy, prefer to drive off their cattle, leaving 
their houses, or rather their huts, to be burnt. 

During the year 1872, several offences were committed on the 
Agror border by the Akazais, but none of these were of a serious 
nature, although they showed the spirit of disaffection in the tribe 
on account of Shatut. 

At the beginning of 1873 a section of the Hassanzais made 
a raid upon Nikapani (a village in the territory of the Nawab of 
Amb), in which four villagers were killed and six wounded. The 
raid was the result of iuter>tribal disputes, with which the Nawab, 
part of whose territory lies beyond our border, was mixed up. 
The aggressors were punished by a retaliatory attack. On the 
3(Hh August another raid was made on the village of Harian, also 
in the territory of the Nawab of Amb. The raiders were Khan 
Khel Hassanzais, and the result was the death of one man and the 
plunder of a few cattle. 

On the 1st July of the same year an attack was made by the 
Akazais, aided by the Nasrat Khel Chagarzais, on the village of 
Barchar, in the Agror valley ; the raid was planned in revenge for 
the confiscation of the village of Shatut. 

During 1874 the differences between the Nawab of Amb and 
the Khan Khel section of the Hassanzais, aided by the Tilli Saiyida 
continued, and raids were made by both parties, W with insignifi* 
cant results. During this year the Akazais continued to give 
trouble on the Agror border. They threatened Agror through* 
out the summer, and harrassed the valley by keeping up a con* 
Bta&t fear of raids ; they carried ofi cattle from Ohanian, and bunt 
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homes, and carried off property in Oolderi and Eungali, British 
hamlets on the slopes of the Black Mountain. On the 28rd 
of May, 1876, the. Akazais, Khan Ehels and Nasrat Ehels made 
a combined attack upon the village of Ohanian ; the village was de- 
fended by a small body of police and by Qhulam Haidar Ehan 
(son of Ata Muhammad Khan) and some followers from Jaskot, 
and they succeeded eventually in beating off the enemy. On our 
side two villagers were killed, and two mounted men and four 
*horses belonging to the Khan of Agror were wounded. The 
enemy were said to have had ten men wounded— six severely and 
four slightly. 

After this, resort to military coercion appeared inevitable, but 
in September of this year (1876) the Akazai jirga came into the 
Deputy Commissioner and made a complete and unreserved sub- 
noission. They renounced all claims to the disputed lands of Sha- 
tut, expressed regret for the past, and pledged their faith to res- 
pect in future British territory and British subjects. In Decem- 
ber the Hassanzais also came in to the Deputy Commissioner at 
Haripur, one party through the instrumentality of the Nawab of 
Amb, and the other and more important body of their own free 
will. Both parties agreed to respect British territory in future. 
Accidental circumstances favoured the submission of both these 
tribes. An attack of the Hassanzais upon the Akazais induced the 
latter to come in, while the inconvenience of their consequent 
isolation compelled the submission of the Hassanzais themselves. 

The year 1876 saw the submission to the British Government 
of the Black Mountain and other tribes (Chagarzais, Hassanzais, 
Akazais, Tikariwals, Allaiwals, and the ^iyids of Pariari) who, 
since 1868, had set the Government at defiance ; and the arrange- 
ments made on this border received the special commendation of 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State. Towards the end of the year, 
Ata Muhammad Khan, Khan of Agror, owing to whose intrigues 
many of the Hazara complications had arisen, ^ed, and was suo» 
ceed by his son, then a minor. 

Our further dealings with the Black Mountain tribes, subse- 
quent to this date, will be dealt with in the next chapter. 
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Hazara Field Forces 1868. 

Majoi-Geneial A. T. Wilde, o.b., c.s.i., commanding. 

, Staff. 

Major C. C. Johnson, Assistant Quarter-Master General. ' 

„ J. Morland, Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Lieut. -Colonel H. G. Johnstone, in charge of the Survey. 

Captain W. E. Elies, 38th Foot, Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General. 

„ F. J. N. Mackenaie, Staff Officer, Punjab Frontier Force. 

Major W. H. Paget, 5th Punjab Cavalry, Aide-de-Camp. 

„ W. Fane, 19th Bengal Lancers, Orderly Officer. 

Lieutenant L. R. H. D. Campbell, 19th Foot, Orderly Officer. 

„ W. B. Holmes, Field Engineer. 

,, J. A. Armstrong, Assistant Field Engineer, in charge of Telegraph. 
Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals G. E. Morton, Principal Medical 
Officer. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. D. Dickens, Commissariat Department. 

ArtiUery, 

Colonel E. Atlay, commanding.. 

Major Ti E. Hughes, Orderly Officer. 

Lieutenant B. McG. Stewart, Adjutant. 

1st infarUry Brigade, 

Brigadier-General B. 0. Bright, commanffing. 

Captain E. W. Evans, 19th Foot, Brigade Major. 

Lieutenant J. E« BuUer, 91st Foot, D. A. Q. M. G. 

„ F. S. S. Brind, 19th Foot, Orderly Officer. 

2fkd InfafUry Brigade, 

Brigadier-General J. L. Vaughan, o.b.. Commanding. 

Captain J. G. Cockbuini 6th Fodt, Brigade Major. 

Lieutenant W. S. A. Lockhart, D. A. Q. M. G. 

,, J. D. Macpherson, Sid Punjab Cavalry, Orderly Officer. 


VobL 
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CHAPTER IV. 


BUCK MOCNTAiir (Continued.) 

In discussing our dealings with the various Black Mountain tribes 
subsequent to 1876, it will be convenient to begin by detailing 
the history of each tribe individually up to the time of General 
McQueen^s expedition in 1888. 

In 1884, the Paiiari Saiyids, with their Chagarzai tenants, 

_ . « . „ . began to cause disturbances, and 

Ctisganais and Panari Saiyida. , • , , . i • , , 

several raids were undertaken m the 

cause of Abdulla Khan of Dilbori. It is necessary to explain 
that Abdulla Khan’s father, Aladad Khan, had been selected to 
manage part of Agror during the troubles which preceded the Ex- 
pedition of 1868, and in the subsequent settlement of the valley 
had received from the Khan of Agror six villages on a lease, the 
terms of which appear to have been very disadvantageous to the 
latter. This arrangement, combined with other matters, event- 
ually led to a quarrel between the successors of the two chiefs, 
and in April 1884 Abdulla Khan left Dilbori and crossed the border 
into the territory of the Pariari Saiyids, who, together with other 
Black Mountain clansmen, espoused his cause. On the 9th and 
10th May a large body of these raided into the valley and were 
encountered by a force of levies. I'b the fighting the Khan of Agror 
had one man killed and four wounded, and the raiders were dis- 
persed with three men wounded. 

It was now decided in consultation between the military and 
the civil authorities: — (1) To leave the defence of the Agror border 
for the present to the Agror levies, supported by troops ; (2) to 
occupy the Susal pass leading into Agror by levies from Mansehra, 
so as to set free the Khan of Agror’s men; and (3) to call on 
Samandar Khan, jagirdar of Garhi Habibulla, to take measures to 
protect Konsh from attack. The district authorities at the same time 
reported that the Khan’s levies were untrustworthy, and that most of 
the inhabitants of Agror preferred Abdulla Khan to the Agror Chief. 

( 138 ) 
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Other outrages were committed, and on the night of the 12th 
May 1884 the village of Bdai (or Belian), in Agror, at the foot, of 
the Baxohar spur, was unsuccessfully attacked by a party of Ab- 
dulla Khan’s supporters, including a few Akazais. On the 1 9th J une, 
the Pariari Saiyids and Chagarzais made an attack on Bilbori, while 
the Akazais and Khan Khel Hasssnzais attacked Belai, a second 
time, (see page 143). The attack on Bilbori was badly managed 
and ill-sustained, and the raiding party, under Abdulla Khan 
himself, was driven back over Mana-ka-Bana and out of British 
territory. No casualties were reported on either side. 

In consequence of these repeated outrages on the Agror border 
orders were issued in July 1884 for the confiscation of the allow- 
ance (Bs. 692) granted to Abdulla Khan, and he was at the same 
time proclaimed an outlaw. 

At the same time the Pariari Saiyids with their Chagarzai ten- 
ants were ordered to be placed under blockade. At the beginning 
of September 1884, reports were received of the arrival of a large 
body of Chagarzais in the Pariari country. They belonged to the 
Basi Khel section of the tribe and their numbers were estimated 
at between 300 and 400 men. In consequence of these reports 
advantage was taken of the relief of the Oghi post, to detain the 
old garrison, thus raising the strength of the post from 100 to 200 
rifies. 

This year and the one following it (1 886) witnessed an advance 
in the internal defence of the Agror valley, and at the end of the 
latter year the Khan had a body of 100 men, armed with Enfields, 
who were dressed in uniform and well disciplined. The thirty police 
stationed at Oghi had also been armed with Enfields and seventy of 
these rifles had been distributed to the villagers. All the 
principal villages had been walled and provided with loopholed 
towers, the roads had been repaired, and the villagers taught to 
rely upon themselves. 

the 12th September 1884 some 1,000 Chagarzais, joined 
by Akazais and others, with standards, collected on the spurs of the 
Black Mountain above the villages of Ohanian and Bilbori, about 
RiSn. four miles distant from Oghi. Accord- 
7 s detachment, strength as per 

FaHM .. 25 margin, under the command of Lien- 

tsnant A. A. Barrett, 6th ChirkhM, moved out from the Oghi post 

IS 
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and drove back the Ohagarzais, with a few volleys, when they 
descended from their position about 6 f.m. The approach of 
darkness obliged the troops to return to Oghi for the night ; and 
after dark the Ghagarzais made an attack on Ghanian, but were 
repulsed by the inhabitants, this village having been lately forti- 
fied for self-defence. 

At 6 A.M. on the 13th, Lieutenant Barrett, with the same force 
as before, returned to Ghanian, accompanied by the Deputy Com- 
missioner, and finding that the enemy had failed in their attack, 
determined to assault their position. Leaving thirty rifles in the 
village as a reserve, and detaching the police to a hamlet on his left 
fiank. Lieutenant Barrett, with 120 rifles, advanced towards the 
spur in front of the village. In moving forward he was obliged 
fost to descend into an intervening ravine, and, seeing this, the 
enemy mistook his intention and imagined he was retreating. 
They, accordingly, advanced down another spur, but were met 
by the fire of the police detachment, who had been joined by the 
men of Ghanian. Meanwhile the Deputy Commissioner had direct- 
ed the Khan of Agror’s men to advance from Dilbori towards the 
Eungali pass on which were a large number of standards. 

On reaching the crest of the ridge. Lieutenant Barrett came 
in sight of the enemy ; but at his first volley they dispersed, and, 
seeing the simultaneous advance of the Agror levies and the police, 
they abandoned their whole position, and eventually disappear- 
ed &om the hills, making for their own homes. 

Thus, before 11 a.m., the whole force of 2,000 men were cleared 
ofi the hills by the determined conduct of the small detachment of 
troops, aided by the police and levies. There were no casualties 
on our side, and, beyond a few houses partially burnt in Ghanian, 
no injury was inflicted on Agror by this raid. The enemy’s loss 
was estimated at six killed and twenty wounded. 

In consequence of this raid the Chagarzais as a tribe were in- 
cluded in the existing blockade of the Akazais and Pariari Saiyids. 
On the night of the 6th November, Dilbori was attacked, but the 
defenders succeeded in repelling their assailants, and when the 
Oghi garrison and the police turned out at daylight to proceed to 
the assistance of the village, the raiders had disappeared. The 
enemy left behind them four men dead, and are said to have carried 
off two corpses and four wounded men. On our side four were 
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killed and one severely wounded. The attacking party consisted of 
some two or three hundred Chagarzais and Pariari Saiyids, and 
included Abdulla Khan and his brothers. 

In October 1884 full jirgas of the Chagarzais and Pariari Saiyids 
came to Abbottabad and made their submission. A fine of Rs. 800 
was imposed on the Chagarzais and Rs. 600 on the Pariari Saiyids. 
These fines were paid on the 13th January 1886, and the thirty mem- 
bers of the two tribes, who had been detained, under the blockade, 
at Rawal Pindi since Marcl^ 1886, were released. Both tribes gave 
hostages for their future good behaviour, and were at the same time 
informed that they would be held responsible for the good conduct 
of Abdulla Khan and his brothers across the border. The blockade 
against the Chagarzais was successful mainly owing to the co-oper- 
ation of the Nawab of Amb. 

Towards the end of 1886 it became apparent that the lenient 
treatment adopted in the settlement of 1885 had failed, and the 
Chagarzais,' when they realized that Abdulla Khan and his family 
would obtain nothing from Government, sent insulting and 
menacing letters to the Deputy Commissioner. 

On the 11th July 1887, a raid was made on the village of Bag- 
rian, and some cattle, which were being carried off, were killed to 
avoid pursuit. The loss of the cattle was estimated at Rs. 400, 
and blood-money for lives lost at Rs. 600. In consequence of this 
raid, a baramta ‘ was announced against the persons or property 
of the Pariari Saiyids and their Chagarzai tenants. 

With regard to the Hassanzais, after the year 1875 they began 
to give less trouble on the border. In 
1880 their chief, Ahmad Ali Khan, was 
murdered ; a conflict then arose between Hashim Ali, his younger 
brother, supported by the Mada Khels and part of the Akazais, 
and Firoz Khan, the rival and murderer of the deceased chief, sup- 
ported by a part of the Akazai tribe. The latter, however, was forced 
to seek refuge in the territory of the Nawab of Amb. In March 1882, 
Hashim Ali surprised the village of Kulakka, near Oghi, at oight, 
and took the fort of one Muzafiar Khan, and his brother Samandar 
Khan, who were both-charged by the Hassanzai Khan with complicity 

l Barumta meanB repriials, or forcible Bekiire of pencils or property in retaliation for 
a wrong done to anyone. 
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in the murder of Ahmad AU Khan. After a determined resistance, 
Mnzaffar, Samandar, and one of their servants were killed, the 
attacking party returning unmolested to the hills. For this raid 
a fine of Bs. 2,000 was imposed on Hashim Ali and the Hassan- 
zais were informed that they were responsible, as a tribe, for their 
chief’s future good conduct. During the disturbances on the Agror 
border in 1884 a few of the Khan Khel section joined in the 
second attack on Belai (see next page), but the remainder of the tribe 
was actively hostile to this party, and up to the year 1887 their 
general conduct gave little cause for complaint. 

On the 9th January 1889, however, a serious raid was com* 
mitted by followers of Hashim Ali on Udigraon, a hamlet in 
the Agror valley. Two British subjects were killed and two 
kidnapped. The unconditional surrender of the two latter was at 
once demanded by Government, and the tribe was reminded of their 
joint responsibility. To this message some of the Hassanzai maliks 
sent a defiant answer, while Hashim Ali himself ignored it. 
Evidence was subsequently forthcoming, which seemed to implicate 
the Khan of Agror and his Agent, Fazil Ali Khan, in this raid. 
The charges against these two men were investigated, and as a 
result the latter was arrested, and the former summoned to 
Abbottabad, whence he was sent to Lahore. 

As the Hassanzais, as a tribe, showed no intention of compelling 
Hashim Ali to surrender the men carried off, orders were passed 
on the 10th April for the whole tribe to be blockaded, and it was 
directed that the Pariari Saiyids and their Chagarzai tenants 
should also be included. The Akazais had already been under 
blockade since 1884. On the 1st June the Oghi ^arrhfon was 
reduced to 100 rifles. 

After the settlement in 1876, the conduct of the Akt zais 

became more satisfactory. The jirga at 

that time consented not only to a relin- 
quishment of Shatut, but to its occupation, ^and qultivation by others, 
our own subjects, amongst whom it ^eta proposed to divide it. 
Action, however, was deferred in the first instance at the request 
of the Akazais, and the scheme was subsequently allowed to fall out 
of sight. It was felt that although the suggestion had been accepted 
by the tribe at the moment when they were inclined to submit, yet 
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thej were still likely to give trouble if its occupation should be 
attempted. The lands were consequently allowed to lie uncultivated, 
and ^e site of the village remained uninhabited. This state of 
thitiga was considaed undesirable and unsatisfactory, and in 1882 
the Commissioner of Peshawar recommended that on certain 'Qon- 
ditions, the British Government should consent to the re-occupa- 
tion of the Shatut lands by the Akazais. 

As a preliminary to any agreement, the tribe was required to 
arrange for the destruction of the crops, which, in contravention of 
the agreement of 1876, had been cultivated on a portion of the 
Shatut lands by Zarif Khan, tnalih of the Painda Khel section of 
the tribe. This condition was fulfilled, and the crops were out 
and handed over to the British authorities. A small party of the 
tribe, however, under Zarif Khan, refused to accept the agreement, 
and the offer to restore Shatut was consequently held in abeyance. 
Later, in 1884, this party joined the Pariari Saiyids in the attack on 
Belai on the 12th May, as already mentioned ; and on the morning 
of the 19th June 400 Akazais and 40 Khan Khel Hassanzais des- 
cended the Barchar spur to attack Belai a second time. The 
villagers, however, came out to meet them and, after a fierce hand- 
to-hand fight, drove them back up the hill. The Swatis lost four 
killed and fourteen wounded, while the raiders left three of their 
number dead on the ground. In consequence of these raids the 
whole tribe were placed under blockade in common with the 
Oiagarzais and Pariari Saiyids. 

The Akazais aided the former tribe in their attack on Ghanian 
on the 12th September 1884, and took part in the fight on the follow- 
ing day in Vhich the hillmen were driven back and dispersed by the 
small detachment under Lieutenant A. A. Barrett ; further, when 
the Pariari Saiyids and the Chagarzais made their submission in 
October 1886, they were not joined by the Akazais, who, on the 
3rd November and the 4th December 1886, committed raids on 
outlying hamlets on the slopes of the Black Mountain. 

The blockade imposed upon this tribe continued in force, but 
did not press on them so heavily as in the case of the Chagarzais 
and Pariari Saiyids, no members of their tribe having been detained, 
and none of their property having b4en confiscated. They were 
able to obtain their snp^ea through the Haseantaie and Mada Ehels, 
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and the blockade really did not injure them, excepting that they 
had to pay a little more for salt and other enpplies. 

During 1886 and, 1887 the Akazais continued under blockade, 
but did not give trouble as a tribe. 

On the 18th June 1888, however, a serious affair occurred on 
the Agror frontier, which resulted in the death of two British 
officers and four men of the 5th Ourkhas. Early on the morning 
of the 18th June, Major Battye, 5th Ourkhas, with sixty men 
A««r on the Agror frontier, <>* ^s regiment and nineteen police, 
18th Jane 1888. accompanied by Captain Urmston, 6th 
Punjab Infantry, left Oghi fort and ascended the Baichar spur, to 
make himself acquainted with the features of the surrounding 
country, the water-supply, etc. Shortly before reaching the crest 
and while still within British territory, the party was fired on by 
some Oujar graziers who were tenants of the Akazais. The fire was 
not returned, and Major Battye pushed on towards Chitabat keep- 
ing within our own territory ; but, finding the enemy were becom- 
ing more numerous and their fire heavier, he decided to retreat, 
and accordingly the retirement of the party was ordered, covered 
by a small rear-guard. A havildar in the rear-guard having been 
wounded, the two British officers went back to his assistance 
with a stretcher. While they were putting the wounded man 
into it, the enemy charged, and in the hand-to-hand fight which 
ensued Major Battye and Captain Urmston were killed. The main 
body in the meanwhile, unaware of what had happened, continued 
their retirement down the mountain side. Subadar Eishenbir, 
who had been with the officers, though himself wounded, succeeded 
in aaftft pine , and, rejoining the main body at the village of Atir, 
led th e"* back and recovered the bodies of the two officers. Pour 
of the Gurkhas were left dead on the field and six rifles were lost. 
Of the enemy six were killed. 

The Ehel Hassanzais and the Pariari Saiyids, on hearing 
the firing, turned out and joined in the attack on the detachment 
as they were retiring. The latter came to Mana-ka-Dana and fired 
at lon g ranges at our men retiring down the Chorkalam spur. Of 
the former, Ali with a party of some sixty men took 

up a position to out off the retiteat of the troops; if they should 
comedown the Barohar spur. B« was here attacked by tiie 
Jaskot villagers and driven back with a loss of two kiUed. 
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one being bis own nephew. On out side one of the Jaskot 
men was killed. The Ehan of Agior’s levies, who occupied a 
tower on the Sambalbat spur, do not appear to have given 
any assistance. 

After this affair, a large body of the Hassansais, of nearly 
all sections, collected with Hashim Ali on the crest of the Black 
Mountain, between the Sambalbat and Chairi spurs ; the Akasais 
assembled in force above the Barchar ridge and at Chapia, and 
a contingent came from Pariari. Plans were daily discussed as 
to how and where to attack Agror. On the 27th June, the aged 
Maulvi Abdulla with 120 Hindustanis from Maidan joined the 
Hassansais on the crest, and it was then decided that no action 
should for the present be taken by the tribes ; and on the 28th 
and 29th June the gathering dispersed. On the 7th July, the 
garrison of Oghi was again reduced to 100 rifles. . 

The Punjab Grovemment now urged very strongly the neces- 
sity of sending a military expedition to the Black Mountain. The 
Lieutenant-Oovernor pointed out that the occurrence of the 18th of 
June formed a strong casm beUi against the Akasais, and expressed 
his opinion that the fact that two British oflicers having bem 
killed and stripped in a savage and disgraceful manner constituted 
an incident which must be regarded, considering our position on 
the border, as gravely aj^avating the importance and urgency of 
the case. Sir James LycJl vras, further, strongly of opinion that 
until military action had proved to the Khan Khel Hassansais and 
the Akasus that their country was not beyond our reach, and 
that we had the power to punish them, negotiations would not 
le^ to any satisfactory settlement with the tribes. Under these 
circumstances the (Government of India once more took into 
consideration the question of punitive measures against the Black 
Mountain tribes, and on the 29th August an expedition was 
decided on. 

Expedition agai^ the Black Mount^ tribes by a force under 

Brigadier-General J. W. McQueen, C.B., AJ>.C., in i888. 

The above punitive expedition to the Black Mountain was form- 
ed on the 7th September 1888, and was officially styled the ‘‘Hasara 
Field Force. ” Brigadiec-(3eneral J. W. Mc()ueeii, O.B., AJD.a.. was 
Tea. I B 
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placed in command, with the temporaijr rank of Maior-Oenetal, 

coated of 

1 Mountun Bftttny. Native. the marginallj named troope, 

4 making a total strength of 

e Bna. Native Infantry, inoluding 1 of 272 officers and 9,144 mm. 
*’*“**"' The troops were organised 

in two brigades under the command of Brigadier-Glenerals G. N. 
Channer, v.o., and W. Galbraith respectively, and each brigade waa 
subdivided into two columns. In addition to the above a field reserve 
was formed, consisting of one regiment of cavalry, and two bat- 
talions of infantry.* A detail of the stafils given in Appendix A. 

Head-quarters and the 1st, 2nd and 3rd Columns were directed 
to concentrate at Oghi in the Agror valley by the Ist October and 
the 4th Column at Darband on the Indus by the same date. The 
Nowshera Brigade was at the same thne ordered to be held in 
immediate readiness for field service. Infantry battalions were to 
the field 600 strong. For baggage, staff officers were allowed 
and regimental officers one-third, of a mule. British and native 
non-commissioned officers and men were allowed 16R> of baggage 
and followers lOlbeach, and no tents were taken. Seventy rounds 
of ammunition per rifle were carried in the pouch and thirty on mules 
pet with corps ; the 4th Column taking sixty rounds with 
it on mules instead of thirty. A reserve of 100 rounds per rifle 
was established at the base. Artillery reserve ammunition was 
in full, ^th regard to supplies, five days’, with two days’ 
grain for all animals, were ordered to accompany the 1st, 2nd and 
3rd Columns, and seven days’ to accompany the 4th Column. All 
equipment and supplies beyond Oghi and Darband was to be carried 
on mules. 

The Maharaja of T^A«htnir having offered the services of his 
troops to the Government of India, two battalions of these, with 
two guns, under the command of General Indar ffingh, were ordered 
to join the expeditionary force. 

ffimilaxly the Ehaibar Bifles having volunteered to take part 
in the operations, a detachment 300 strong, under Major Muham- 
mad Aslam Khan, ffirdar Bahadur, c.i.i., were directed to proceed 
to Olffii to join head-quaxtere. 

• W oBom tad a4» aMB. iaaladim Cwto* CtatofMia 
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^the l«t Ootober the Hazara Field Force was concentrated 
at OgU and Darband as ordered. 

The instmctionB of the Government of India for the conduct 
of the operations voaj be sununsrised as follows : — 

(1) To coeioe into mbmiarion the Akszaia and the Khan Khel Hassan* 

(2) All other tribes and sections upon the Black Mountain not to be 

molested if they remained quiet. 

(3) The punishment to be indicted upon any other tribes or sections, 

which might join against us, to be for the consideration of the 
General Oommanding. 

(4) Thh march to Thakot to bo resenred for further orders. 

(6) When once the operations had begun, the General Commanding, 
while governing his operations as far as possible in accordance 
with the above, to have authority to act (in communication 
with the Chief Political Officer accompanying the force) 
according to his own judgment, in dealing with any development 
of the situation which might arise. 


Subsequently, authority was received by Major-General McQueen 
to march on Thakot, and to visit the Allai country with the object 
of settling the outstanding demands against the Allaiwals.^ 

Previous to the advance, proclamations were issued to the 
several tribes, informing those 'against whom the operations were 
intended that their submission would be accepted up to midday on 
the 2nd October, while the others were told that, so long as they 
refrained from interfering with our columns, no damage would be 
done to them. 

The period of grace allowed having expired on the 2nd Octo- 
ber and the tribes not having submitted, orders were issued for 
th( advance of the whole force ; but owing to the equipment of 
some of the corps not being complete it was found necessary to 
postpone the commencement of operations for twenty-four hours. 

The final orders for the advance of the different columns were 
as follows: — * 


No. 1 Column to moyeon the 4th to Mana-ka-Dana, and the following day 


HUai of campaign. 


to Chitabat, leaving a sufficient force at Mana- 
ka-Dana to protect their line of communications 


U2 
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No. 2 Odittiui to adTa&eo up the Baiohax spur ou the 4th, oeeupyiug 
Baiohtr ; theuoe moving on 5th to tiie czeet of the ridge ; one zegiment 
to be et once detached to theieft to meet No. 3 Column. 

No. 3 Column to advinoe up the Sambalbat spur to the village of 
the same name, which was to beoccupied on the 4tL The i^vance to be 
continued to the ciest on the 5th. The 24th Punjab lufantiy and two guns 
Derajat Mountain Battezy to move up the Chatta spnz, meeting the zemaindez 
of No. 3 Column on the mozning of the 5th at the junction of the Sambalbat 
and Chatta spuzs. The Ehaibar Rifles to advance up the Chajri spur between 
Nos. 2 and 3 Columns on the 5th. 

The 4th Column to advance on the 4th to the neighbourhood of Kotkai 
on the Indus. 


To begin with the operations of the 4th Column under 
Colonel A. C. W. Ciookshank, o.b. : on the morning of the 3rd 
October the enemy in large numbers attempted to occupy a ridge 
about 1,000 yards to the north of Chamb, but were anticipated 
by the 4th Punjab Infantry and were driven back with a loss of 
two killed and four wounded, there being no casualties on our side. 
The road down to Bela on the Indus was on this day made practi- 
cable for baggage animals. 

On the morning of the ath, the whole column crossed the frontier 
Uh Cdvmn, and advanced to the Indus by the road 

Action of Kotkai. which had been made the previous day ; 
therright of the advance being covered by three companies of the 
4th Punjab Infantry, who occupied the ridge to the north, with 
orders to move over it and rejoin the column at the village of 


Shingri, leaving a strong picquet on the crest till the baggage 


2 oompanici. Royal Irish Regiment 
Briga& head-quarters. 

2 guns, 2-1 Scottish Diyision, Royal Artillery. 

3 oompanies, 34th Pioneers. 

Head-quarteis» 4th Column. 

Royal Irish Regiment 

2 guns, ^1 Scottish Division, Royal Artil- 
lery. 

Qatlingi. 

3 oompanks, 4th Punjab Infantry. 

3 companies, 29th Punjab Infantry. 
Re^mental reserve ammunition. 

1 oompany, 20th Punjab Infantry. 

Field Hospital. 

Telegraph. 

Totri strength 61 ottoers, 2,400 men. 

At 8 A.i(. the head of the oolomn 


and rear-guard had passed. 
The column advanced at 
6-30 A.H. in the order 
noted in the margin, fol- 
lowed by the whole of the 
baggage, including seven 
days’ supplies in regimental 
charge, escorted by four 
companies of the 29th 
Punjab Infantry, two of 
which formed the rear-guard, 
reached the river ban^ and 
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a halt was made to allow the troops in rear to fonn up on the 
open ground. 

At 9 A.M. the advance was continued to Shingri, about a mile 
distant, which was found to be Occupied by a few of the enemy. 
The advanced guard was accordingly halted and extended, two 
companies of the Boyal Irish to the left of the village and two com- 
panies of the 34th Pioneers on a spur to the right, and the~Tillage 
was then carried with trifling opposition. A few of the enemy 
fired from the rocks and jungle above the village, but were driven 
ofl by a company of the 34th Pioneers, gallantly led by Subadar- 
Majoi Chattar Singh Bahadur, who was here mortaUy wounded. 

At 10 A.M."the troops were again formed up in column of route 
and continued the advance across a .sandy plain for a distance of 
about a mile, when large numbers of the enemy with many stand- 
ards were discovered in position, their front line being across the 
open ground between the hamlet of Towara and the river, thehr 
main body holding a rocky ridge one mile long extending to the 
village of Eotkai, while numerous skirmishers lined the ravines 
and ridges of the hills on the right of the advance. At many com- 
manding points strong aangara had been constructed, and eimilftT 
defences on the opposite bank of the Indus were held by sharp- 
shooters, supported by tome useless guns of a reported calibre of 
four inches. 

Having reconnoitred the enemy’s position, Brigadier-Qen- 
eral Galbraith, who was with this column, directed Colonel Crook- 
shank to prepare for the attack by clearing his flanks. This was 
accordingly done ; the 34th Pioneers searching the wide belt of 
jungle and boulders between our left and the river, while the 4th 
Punjab Infantry scaled the difficult heights on our right and drove 
the enemy from every point of vantage. In this operation Captain 
0. C. Badford, 4th Punjab Infantry, was severely wounded, but 
continued to lead his men until ordered to desist. 

The advance was neoessarily very slow, but at 1 p.m. the 
guns came into action against a wood held by the enemy some 
600 yards to, the front. The Boyal Irish Begiment had lin e d a 
low wall, one company on the left, the remainder on the right 
front^of the battery and machine guns. 

At 1-30, the enemy’s position having been well searched by 
artilletyand machine gun fire, and the flanking parties 
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almaBt of the line, the Royal Irish advanced, without firing a shot, 
and charged the enemy. Lieutenant W. Gloster distinguishing 
himself by rushing to the front and capturing a standard. 

At this moment a body of ghaxis, who had been concealed in 
a masked nala running diagonally towards our left front, made 
a desperate attempt to breakthrough our line. All were at once 
shot down by the Royal Irish and the gatlings, except thirteen, 
who were followed and accounted for by two companies of the 
20th Punjab Infantry and 34th Pioneers in the jungle near the 
river. 

Eighty-eight dead were subsequently counted at this spot, 
^minn g whom forty-eight were identified as Hindustanis. 

During the advance of the Royal Irish, Brigadier-General 
Galbraith and his staff were between them and the leading com- 
pany of the Pioneers ; the latter were firing in the direction of 
Kotkai, and while Major J. A. Barlow, D. A. A. G., conveyed an 
order to the Royal Irish to fix bayonets, the Brigadier-General sent 
Captain C. H. H. Beley, d.s.o., D. A. Q. M. G., to direct the Pioneers 
to enfilade the position attacked. In pointing out what was 
required this officer unfortunately rode a little in front of the party, 
wWle they were emerging from a noZo. He thus became the first 
object of the ghazi rush, and, his horse being cut down, he was 
overpowered by numbers and fell mortally wounded. 

The enemy in and around Kotkai now began to show signs of 
wavering, and the guns having advanced and taken up a new position 
opened fire on the rocky ridge in front of Kotkai, the village itself, 
and the sangars on the both banks of river ; the gatlings, meanwhile, 
swept the crest of the hills in front of the 4th Punjab Infantry, and, 
as the defenders streamed downwards, followed them with a 
galling fire. The enemy made little reply except from the right 
bank of the river, whence the Hindustani guns and sharpshooters 
kept up a fairly constant but ineffectual fire until nightfall. 

At 3-30 P.M., the enemy was in full flight towards Kanar and 
four companies 20th Punjab Infantry, supported by a wing of the 
Royal Irish Regiment and two guns, occupied the village at 
4-30 P.M. without opposition. The village is perched on the top of 
a hi gh conical peak of rooks on the left bank of the river and 
completely closes the valley at this point. 
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At6 P.K. Colonel CroolnhsfilE returned to Towara, where the re* 
maining troops and baggage bivonacked, brigade head^quarters 
being established at Kotkai. 

The oasnalties on our side during the day were five killed and 
ten wounded, while the enemy’s loss was estimated at about two 
hundred. 

We will now turn to the operations of the Agror columns. On 

mOUmm. 0 * the 4 th 

Ku»M ifonntaia October, the Ist Column, 

troops as per margin, under 

8 rd Sikh Infentiy. Golonel J. M. Svill. 6th 

l«t Battalion, 5ta Gurkhat. n j j a. « 

Gurkhas, advanced at 6 a.m. 
trom Dilbori in accordance with the plan of operations already 
detailed, and reached Hana-ka-Dana as 10-30 a.m., having only 
met with slight opposition. As soon as it was dark, parties of 
the enemy commenced firing into the bivouac, and this continued 
in a desultory sort of way throughout the night and caused a few 
casualties. At 11 p.m. an attack was made on that part of the 
bivouac where the commissariat establishments were located, 
and five followers were severely wounded with swords before 
the enemy were beaten oft. Seventeen mules were also reported 
to have been stolen during the night. 

The 2nd Column, troops as per margin, under Colonel 

M OWIMM. aocom- 

3.i8oathlriili,M.(4rui.). panied by Brigadier-General 

M) BattiOioii. Snfidk BegiaMt. Chauuer, V.O., and the head* 

iSaby- quartets of the Ist Brigade, 

ssth ffikhs. advanced up the Barchat spur 

2 CMUi^ ^ Kulakka on 

the morning of the 4 th and reached the position assigned to them 
near the village of Batchar without meeting with any opposition. 

The 3td Column troops as pet margin (with the exception 


3.1 flonth liWi, R.A. (2 
Dmlst Moontain Better, (2 goat). 
HSU M 0>apw^ Ssjipm ud Mbiwi. 
Xsd BktMto, B^ Boiwr Bagiiiimt. 
UUtSiklit. 

Mth Pwi).l> IsiHiti,. 


of the two guns, Derajat 
Mountain Battery, and the 
24 th Punjab Infantry), 
under Lient.*Colonel M. 8. J. 
Sunderland, moved from 


damp at Kulakka up the Sambalbat spur and bivouacked above 
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the village of that name. No opposition was met with during the 
advance. Major-General McQueen and the head-quarters accom- 
panied this column. 

The two guns, Derajat Mountain Battery, and the 24th Punjab 
Infantry, under Major Young, moved up the Chatta spur on the 
same date, and there bivouacked. 

The Ehaibar Bides remained at the foot of the Sambalbat 
spur ready to advance up the Chajri spur the next day, their 
baggage accompanying the 3rd Column. 

On the evening of the 4th all the columns had thus reached 
their appointed positions. During the early part of the night 
heavy rain fell, which caused considerable discomfort to the 
troops in bivouac. 

On the 6th October, the 1st Column, leaving two companies 
of the Northumberland Fusibers and two. companies of the 3rd‘ 
Sikhs to garrison Mana-ka-Dana, advanced at 6-30 A.M., and 
occdpiedthe crest at Cldtabat at 9-30 A.M., but the rear-guard did 
not reach camp till 7 f.m. ; the path which ran along the northern 
side of the spur having to be made practicable for baggage animals, 
while the working-parties were exposed to fire from the enemy 
<^ncealed among the trees. After dark the enemy continued to 
fire into the picquets, but without effect. Very little water was 
found on this day in the neighbourhood of Chitabat. 

The 2nd Colunm continued its advance on the 6th up the 
Barchur spur, and, having met with but slight opposition, bivou- 
acked on the crest to the south of Bampur Gali. 

The 3rd Column moved at 6-30 a.m. on the same date from 
the village of Sambalbat and continued its advance up the spur. 
The ascent was very steep and two battery mules rolled down the 
hill and were killed. At the junction of the Sambalbat and Chatta 
spurs, the colunm was joined by the 24th Punjab Infantry and 
the two guns Derajat Mountain Battery. At 8 A.H., the Sussex 
advanced on a steep bluff in front, which was occupied by the 
enemy, and covered by the fire of the guns, took possession of 
it with slight loss. Pushing on, the column eventually reached 
the crest of the main spur at Nimal, where it was joined by the 
Ehaibar Bifles, and where it was decided to bivouac for the night. 
The Chajri spur, by which the latter had ascended, proved to be 
steep and piedidtous. 
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On the 8th October, owing to the difficulty of obtaining water 
and fodder for animala at Cbitabat, all the baggage mules of the 
let Column were sent down to DUbori under escort of six com- 
panies of the 6th Gurkhas, and arrived there without any mishap. 
Two guns of the Hazara Mountain Battery were sent back 
as a reinforcement to the four companies of infantry left' at 

KorthnmberlHid Faiilien, 2 eompulie*. Mana-ka-Dana. At the 

3rd Sikha. 8 eompuiiM. same time . a small column, 

stre^h as per margin, under the command of Lieut. -Colonel 
Vincent, Northumberland Fusiliers, was despatched in the direc- 
tion of Doda to search for water and forage. This movement 
was also calculated indirectly to secure the saf^y of the con- 
voy. A plentiful supply of water was discovered in the mJa 
to the north of the bivouac about 450 feet below it, and some 
forage was found near the village of Landa. To secure both it 
was necessary that the Doda hill should be cleared of the enemy, 
who were annoying the parties at the water-supply. This was 
accordingly done by the two companies of the Northumberland 
Fusiliers, supported by the 3rd Sikhs. The former then advanced 
over the crest and down the other side towards Machai, leav- 
ing the 3rd Sikhs on the crest. Before the Fusiliers had returned 
to the crest, about thirty or forty of the enemy coming through the 
forest opened fire at close range on the 3rd Sikhs, who quicldy ad- 
vanced and drove them down the hill, and the Fusiliers, coming 
round, took them in flank and killed several of their number. The 
advance was then continued down the spur to the east by the 3rd 
Sikhs, supported, by the Northumberland Fusiliers, as far as the 
village of Landa, which was burned. The crops about the village 
were cut and sent back to camp, and the water-supply was thoroughly 
opened up. The total loss to the enemy was estimated at thirty 
killed and wounded. A quiet night was Jdie result. 

The 2nd Column, on the 6th October, moved along the crest to 
Nimal and occupied the bivouac vacated by the 3rd Column, which 
advanced from Nimal towards Seri, the 14th Sikhs leading. 
The road lay along the crest for about miles and then 
turned abruptiy to the right down a steep spur. It had to be 
madrby the SapperST and working-parties nearly the whole way, 
an^ consequentiy progress was extremely slow. The path lay 

Vobl. X ' 
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tiiToui^ tliickly wooded foorest, in whioh the enemf earned on 
gaeriOa warfare, but did not appear in any large numbers. 

The 14th Sikhs, with Major>Qeneral McQueen and the head- 
quarters staff, reached the hamlet of Kaima at midday, and, as 
it was impossible for the baggage to get further than, this point 
before darkness set in, it was decided to bivouac here for the night. 
Eaima consisted of two small plateaux with a few huts. The 
map of this part of the country, which had been compiled from 
native information, was found to be altogether incortect, and the 
country in front to be far more difBicult than had been supposed. 
From Emma smoke could be seen ascending from the Seri villages, 
which had been set on fire by the Khan Khel Chief, Hashim Ali 
Khan, and his people, probably in the hope of thus avoidinj^ 
a visit from our troops and also to save himself from the disgrace of 
having his villages burnt by us. Our casualties during the day 
were one killed and eight wounded. 

On the following day, the 7th, having found that the nature 
of the country rendered it difficult to move a large body of trans- 
port animals till the roads had been improved, and the water- 
supply at Kaima being scanty and difficult of access, llfrtjbr-Gen- 
eral McQueen decided to return to the crest of the Black Moimtain ; 
the 3rd Column was accordingly withdrawn. The enemy embolden- 
ed by our retirement followed up the rear>guard of the column and 
we lost three men killed and one severely wounded. The column 
bivouacked on the northern slopes of Akhund Baba, the General 
and head-quarters being at Eain Gali^ close to the 2nd Column. 

During the 7th, the 1st and 2nd Columns remained at Chita- 
bat and Nimal. 

To return now to the doings of the 4th Column on the Indus. 
From the 6th to the 10th October, daily recoimaissanceB were 
made from Eotkai ; but no forward movement was possible, 
the toad from Towarato Eotkai being so bad that it was neces- 
sary to bring up supplies by hand. On the aftemodn of the 6th 
a party under Colonel Crookshank, consisting of the 29th Punjab 
Infantry, and two guns, reconnoitred in the direction of Kanar, 
but, after advancing along the left bank of the river for one and 
a half miles, it was found impracticable to proceed further, owing 
to the fire kept up by the enemy from the opposite bank of the 
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river, which it was impossible to silence; the party accord- 
ingly returned to camp. During this reconnaissance Colopel 
Crookshank received a wound, from the effects of which he 
subsequently died. Colonel Beddy, 29th Punjab Infantry, as 
nert senior officer, now assumed command of the 4th Column. 

Tilli, Kunari, and Garhi, were also visited by reconnoitring 
parties, and during the retirement from the latter place, which is on 
the right bank of the Indus, a determined attack was made at dusk 
on the .rear-guard of the 4th Punjab Infantry under Captain 
Gray. This was beaten off with some loss to the enemy, our 
casualties being two men wounded. The column then advanced^ 
on the 11th to Kanar, and on the 12th to Ghazikot, the Soyal 
Irish with brigade head-quarters remaining at the former place. 
The rate of progress was necessarily slow, owing to the bad 
state of the road, which had to be improved as the column 
advanced. 

On the 11th signalling communication was opened with the 
Oghi force at Panj Gali. 

On the 13th Brigadier-General Galbraith crossed the river 
with a force of 1,460 rifles and 3 guns and destroyed the settle- 
ment and fort of Hindustani fanatics at Maidan. A gathering, 
on the hills above the fort watched the proceedings of the column, 
but with the exception of a few stray shots no opposition was 
offered by the enemy. 

On this date Brigadier-General Channer and staff with an 
escort of some 300 rifles arrived at Kanar from Betband, and thus 
joined hands with the 4th Column. 

The fact that the Hindustanis. offered no resistance to the 
destruction of their stronghold seems to show that the losses 
they sustained in the affair near Kotkai on the 4th October had 
completely broken their spirits.- Maulvi Abdulla and his follow- 
ing subsequent to their defeat had dispersed among the Chagar- 
zais and neighbouring tribes, wherever they could find a refuge. 

The destructiem of Maidan may be considered to have brought 
to a dose the active operations of the 4th Column, as its subsequent 
operations, which included reconnaissances to places on both banka 
of the river, were entirely unopposed. Later on in the month, in 
order to bring pressure to bear on the. H assanzais, a hamlet on the 
right bank bl the river oppodte Kanar was destroyed on the 24tb, 

zt 
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Garlii and Bakrai were burnt on the 28th, and on the 29th October 
Kotkai was also destroyed. The following day the tribe gave up 
the remaining prisoner in the hands of Hashim Ali Khan, (the 
other had previously made his escape), and paid their outstand- 
ing fine of Rs. 7,500. Orders were accordingly given to cease 
destroying the villages and cutting the crops of this clan, and 
their jirgav&a then sent to Oghi, where it arrived on the 2nd 
November. 

The operations of the Agror columns, which have been des- 
cribed up to the 7th October, will now be continued up to the end 
of the phase of the operations. 

During this period the three columns remained in occupation 
qf the crest of the Black Mountain above the Hassanzai and 
Akazai- territories, and numerous reconnaissances were made to 
explore the country or destroy the villages of the offending clans. 

The Hassanzais as a tribe were informed that their fine had 
been increased on account of the oppositioji they had offered to our 
columns, and they were given a certain period of grace in which 
to submit, with the result which has been shown above. 

A message was also sent to Hashim Ali Khan, that if he did 
not deliver up himself and his three relatives, Sheikh Ali Muham- 
mad, Turabaz, and Sikandar Khan, unconditionally, the remaining 
Khel villages would be destroyed. The only assurance 
given was that their lives would be spared. 

The Akazais were at the same time informed that it was pro- 
posed on the following day to destroy certain of their villages, 
unless they submitted in the meantime; and in accordance with 
this notifications force of /iOO men and 2 guns from the Ist 
(lolumn proceeded from Chitabat on the morning of the 10th 
and burnt Biran, an Akazai village concerned in the attack on Major 
Battye’s party. 

The following were also destroyed by various small 
columns : — 

villages : Kan, Meraband, Maiia and Daiat ; Khan Khd 
villages : Sella, (or Tsil), Karwai, Sabo, aad Ril ; Paiiaii villages : 
Kangan. Bafia, Siada, and Saidha. 

This punishment had the desired effect as regards the Aka^zais ; 
and th fi ^ ftryui having arrived at head*quaxteis on the l9th, 
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accepted uncMiditionally all the terms that had been imposed, and 
were giyen seven dajs in which to collect the fine, leaving five 
selected hostages .in our hands. Orders were accordingly issued 
that no more Akazai vQlages were to be destroyed during the period 
of grace thus allowed. 

The opposition offered by the enemy during these operations 
was almost a negligeable factor, and our losses were proportionately 
small, but some casualties were occasioned by parties of the 
enemy creeping up to the picquets and sniping them at night. In 
consequence of this, orders were issued that all fires and lights in 
bivouac should be extinguished at sunset, and that trees should 
be fired at a distance of from 60 to 100 yards in front of the 
bivouac, so as toiprevent the unseen approach of the enemy. 

With tiie submission of the Akazais and the cessation of hostili- 
ties on the part of tiie Hassanzaia, the first phase of the operations 
may be said to have been completed, and we will now turn to the 
second phase. This inay be considered to have begun on the 
Aoaoimt of <*ei«tioi». So. ^Ist October, the object being to coerce 
oondpiiMe. into submission the Pariari Saiyids and 

the Tikariwals. The scope of the operations was subsequently 
extended ; on the '23rd October permission was received foi^a 
movement on Thakot, and on the 31st, the despatch of a force into 
the Allai country was sanctipned. 

On the evening of the 20th October, the troops of the Hazara 
iidd Force were distributed as follows 

Divisioiial head-quartets \ Mana-ka-Dana. 

Head-quartets, lat Brigade •> 

No. 1 Oolumn, teinfotoed by a wing, 34th Piomeets. Mana-ka-Daaa. 

No. 2 Odumn, oooupted CSiitabat, having i^eved No. 1 Colunm. 

No. 3 Cduimi, distributed between Katun, Akhund Baba, Nimal and 
Tilli. 

No. 4 Oolumn. Ledh, Eanar, Eotkai, Kiingri, and Datband. 

A fiftii column compo^ of four guns, 3-1 South Irish Division, 
Royal ArtiUeiy, Head-quarters and wing of the Seafoith High- 
landers, wing, 40th Bengal Infantry, the Ehaibar Rifles and two 
gatiings, under the command of Colonel A. Murray, Seaforth 
tKgbUiidiira, was jmoved up to Dilbori with a view to taking 
pact with No. 1 Gdumn in the ensuing operations. On the 21st> 
tlw 1st Oolnnm nwyed on IhuBd. 
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The 5th Column moved forward firom Dflbcnri and Uvouaoked 
at night about a mile short of Chirmang. This village had been 
found deserted by the troops in the morning, and in the evening 
Rahim Khan, the headman, and chief of the Malkal section of 
the Tikariwals, came into camp and agreed to pay up the share 
of the fine demanded from him. The other two leading men of 
Tikari, vte., Ghafar Khan of Trand and Nawab Khan of Darian, 
had made their submission before their country was entered and 
thus the whole fine of Rs. 1,000 imposed on the Tikariwals had 
been realized. As, however, Rahim Khan had delayed his pay- 
ment and attendance, he was further punished by having forage 
for the force for one day taken from his lands, and wood taken 
from his village. 

On the 22nd, Major-General McQueen reconnoitred t]}e 
Paiiari glens from the Bilandkot spur, to arrange his plan for attack- 
ing the villages of the Paiiari Saiyids. Brigadier-General Channel 
at the same time made a reconnaissance in the direc^on of 
Maidan over the Shabora spur, and strong working-parties were 
ordered out to improve the road. In the evening a jirga of the 
Pariariwals came in, but the principal men were not present. An 
ultimatum was accordingly sent to the tribe warning them that if 
these tiiAit did not attend by the following evening their villages 
would be desixoyed. On the23rd,‘the 6th Column moved forward 
two miles in advance of the 1st Column to Sufian, at the foot of 
the Shabora spur. The Paiiari headmen not having come in, the 
incomplete jirga was dismissed, and orders were issued for punitive 
measures to be carried out on the following day. 

Sanction having been received on the 23rd for the force to 
visit Thakot, lettos were sent to the Thakoti maliks giving them 
notice of this and stating that our intentions were friendly, as long as 
no opposition was offered, and inviting them to send in their jirga. 

At 8 A. 1 I. on the morning of the 24th, a force moved into the 
Paiiari country. On the left 2 guns, 3-1 South Irish, with an escort 
of 100 infantry, took up a potation on the spur under Bilandkot, to 
cover the advance. In the centre a columU, composed of 300 men 
of the 3rd Sikhs, advanced up the Machai spur and destroyed the 
village of Kopra with slight opposition, while a small force of 200 
i nyy and 2 guns from Chitabat co-operated down the spur from the 
direction of the Machai peak. On the right the main column, 
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ooiuistiiig of 800 rifles and 2 guns, moved np the principal Pariari 
glen, past the villages of Machai and Pariari. direct on Garhi, which 
the Khaibar Rifles, supported bj the Seaforth Highlanders, des- 
troyed after some opposition from the enemy. There were no 
casualties on our side. 

On the 26th and 26th Brigadier-General Channer, with the 
6th Column, moved to Dabrai, making the road as he advanced ; 
and the Ist Column, with Major-General McQueen and the head- 
quarters staff, moved to Maidan, leaving a detachment at Chir- 
niang. Messengers arrived from Arsala Khan of Ailai to beg that 
the force might not visit his country, and a reply was sent, stating 
the terms on which the Government was prepared to accept the 
submission of the tribe. 

On the 27th Brigadier-General Channer advanced from Dabrai 
vid Paimal and Serai to Chanjal— about two and a half miles. The 
road just beyond Dabrai and also between Serai and Chanjal was 
very steep and difficult, and strong working-parties, assisted by 
the corps of coolies, were employed during the day in improving 
it. The Major-General moved from Maidan to Serai with a portion 
of the Ist Column, leaving detachments to hold Maidan and Dabrai 

Up to this point there had been no opposition, but the 
attitude of the Thakotis was uncertain and their jirga had not come 
in. It was, moreover, reported that their women and cattle had 
been sent away^ and that their lower villages were deserted ; and 
on the 27th a message was received by the Chief Political Officer 
asking for twenty days in which to collect their jirga. 

Uhder these circumstances the General Officer Commanding 
decided to make an immediate advance so as not to allow time for 
any combinations of the tribes to oppose the advance. Orders 
were accordingly issued for a lightly equipped force to proceed to 
Thakot the following day. 

At 0-30 A.M. on the 28th, a force under Brigadier-General 

ViriitoThoM G. N. Channer, V.O., having 

3.1 Sooth Mob. Royoi Artillery 2 gone, left aU baggage behind under 
Seaforth H^jhlaodete 259 rifle<k a guard, and taking only one 

34thPioneen .. 269 blanket per man, great coats, 

jpaiWBiflea .. ... 200 „ and ono day’s rations, march- 
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TIi« path lad dom irom Chanjal to the Naadihar (or Thakot) 
stream, whence it ascended the opposite spar to Karg, from which 
hamlet there was a descent of about 1,S00 feet to Thakot. The 
path was steep and bad, and had to be improved as the troops 
advanced. The force reached Earg at 8-30 A.M., and Brigadier- 
General Channet, leaving here a small detachment with the 
two guns, descended bj a steep path to Thakot, which was 
reached without opposition soon after noon. The village proved 
to be an insignificant place, and from its position at the bottom 
of a vallej surrounded bj hills it was of no military importance. 
1%e distance from Chanjal was somewhat over five miles. Thakot 
had not been visited by the force in 1868, owing chiefly to the 
difliculties of the country, and this had given an exaggerated 
importance to the place, and had caused the inhabitants to regard 
it as inaccessible to our troops. After marching the whole force 
through the village, Brigadier-General Channer returned to the 
village of Lora on the left bank of theNandihar stream. During 
the afternoon the inhabitants of the village of Daut, across the 
Indus, opened fire upon our troops, and shots were also fired from 
the heights to the south, in rear of the bivouac, but a few rounds 
from the gatling guns cleared the ground in front, and the Ehaibar 
Rifles and 34th Pioneers, gaining possession of the heights to the 
south sodn cleared those parte of the enemy. The casualties on our 
side were wo men wound^. 

Owing to the opposition which had been offered, and whumwas 
teaced to the headmen of Lora, that village with its tower was des- 
^yed before the force retired on the morning of the 29th. Thakot 
itself was spared, as its inhabitants had not opposed our troops. 
The two guns, which had been brought down from Earg^shelled tiie 
village of Daut on the other side of the river, whence the enemy 
had opened fire the previous afternoon. The tower of this vil- 
lage was destroyed by the guns, and the village itself set on fire. 
The force then returned to Serai which was reached the same 
evening. 

Colonel Gatacre, with a detachment o^ the 3rd Sikhs and 
Khaibar Rifles, withdrew from Thakot by a path running along the ' 
right bank of the Nandihar stream, and. some opposition was 
experienced by this party during their return near thosmaU village of 
the inhabitants of which rolled down stones on the troops. 
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Colonel Gatacre accordingly ordered the few houses composing the 
hamlet to be destroyed. On the 30th October the whole force 
returned to Maiden. 


The period of grace given to Aisala Khan of Allai to come in 
and make his submission having expired on the 30th, and there 
being no signs of any intention on his part to accept the terms 
offered by the Government, orders were issued by Major-General 
McQueen for an advance towards the Allai country on the following 
day. 


Accordingly, on the nioming of the 31st, a force composed 


Advance into Allai. 

Column. 

Hazara Mountain Battery, 2 guns. 

Half No. 3 Company, Sappers and 
Miners. 

Northumberland Fusiliers . . 540 rifles. 
Detachment, Suffolk Regiment i 60 „ 

Detachment, Royal Sussex i 50 „ 

Detachment, 24th Punjab Infy. l 50 „ 

Wing, 34th Pioneers . . 246 „ 

5th Qurkhas . . 479 „ 

Slh Column. 


of the troops of the 1st and 
5th Columns, as per margin, 
under Colonels J. M. Sym 
and A. Murray respectively, 
marched towards the Ghora- 
pher pass. The other troops 
of these columns remained at 
Maidan. 


3-1 South Irish Division, R. A.' . . 4 guns. 

Wing, Seaforth Highlanders . . 248 rifles. 
3rd Sikh Infantry t . . 445 „ 

Khaibar Rifles .. 253 „ 

acked at Maziai * for the night. 


Brigadier-General Channer 
accompanied the let Column 
and the whole force bivou- 


At Mazrai, which was over 7,000 feet, little water was obtain- 
able, and there was no fwage to be had except from a distance. 
During the day Brigadier-General Channer reconnoitred towards the 
Ghorapher pass which was found to be occupied by the enemy. 

A detachment of K a shm ir troops had in the meantime moved 
into Nandihar from the Chattar plain. 


On the 1st November ^e advance on the Ghorapher lead- 

c.ptaie of the ChMU ridge. Allai, was Continued by the 1st 

Column, supported by the 45th Column. 
The i«th led'along a gentle spur, rising some 1,000 feet in about 
3J miles, to the foot of a precipitous ascent, very much broken 
with rocks and cliffs, ^e enemy held the crest and the forest 


the litto Sw SOi Oolsnai. 

T«. t ^ 
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on the left of the advance, and the porition they occupied was 
naturally so strong that, if it had been held by a determined 
opponent, it would have been almost impregnable. 

The crest of the Ghaila mountain is here protected by immense 
masses of precipitous granite slates, behind which, as the force 
ascended the spur, clusters of men could be seen. The first shots 
were fired in the thick forest at the foot of the ascent at 10-30 a.m., 
and as the advance progressed, with the Northumberland Fusiliers 
and Khaibar Rifles leading, the firing was for a short time very 
brisk. The guns, at a range of 2,000 yards, covered the advance, 
throwing shells amongst the granite crags and into the thick forest. 
The enemy at first beat drums, played their pipes, and yelled in 
defiance, but these sounds soon died away as our men pushed up 
the steep slopes and scrambled over the crags. Before noon the 
position was taken, the Fusiliers and Khaibaris reaching the crest 
almost simultaneously. Our loss was only one man killed and one 
wounded. A few bodies of the enemy were found on the crest, 
and also some blankets, food bags, etc., shewing they had gone off 
in a hurry. 

On the crest being gained Brigadier-General Channer pushed 
on with the Northumberland Fusiliers, 6th Gurkhas, and Khaibar 
Rifles to Kage Oba,^ .two and a htdf miles further on, the total 
distance from Maz;ai being six and a half miles. Here a plenti- 
ful supply of water was found and a good camping-ground, 
and there was a track fit for mules leading to it along the crest. 
The path up to the crest, however, for the last 600 feet was found 
to be quite impracticable for mules. The Pioneers and the 
Sappers and Miners, assisted by the coolie corps, which had been 
brought up from the rear, were employed all day in trying to 
improve it, but it was not till dusk that it was reported prac- 
ticable. Only a very few mules could be got up this day, anefthe 
night was one of great discomfort for the troops, who were for the 
most part without food or blankets. There was, moreover, a hard 
frost during the night, the elevation being over 9,000 feet. 
Fortunately wood was plentiful, the bivouac being in partially 
cleared forest. The baggage was massed, as far as possible, at 
the foot of the ascent to the Ghaila crest, with the guns ; and the 
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Seaforth HigUanders with the 3rd .Sikhs held the line of the crest 
with picquets. Five hundred men of the Kashmir troops moved 
from Batgraon to Mazrai to take the place of the force that had 
advanced, and to keep open the communications. A letter was 
received this day from Arsala Khan, the point of which was con- 
tained in the last sentence “ kindly wait and stay a little.” His 
object was evidently to gain time, being aware that owing to the 
lateness of the season operations might at any time be stopped 
by snow. 

At daylight on the 2nd, the baggage commenced to ascend 
the steep part of the road from the bivouac below. In places the 
road was very difficult. The last mules did not reach the crest 
till dark, and the rear-guard did not arrive in camp till 9 P.M. 
The difficulty of the road may be imagined from the fact that the 
baggage took twelve hours to make the ascent — about one mile in 
length. During this ascent some fourteen mules were killed by 
falling over the precipice. The enemy fired occcasional shots from 
the forest and caused a few casualties among our troops. 


During the morning Brigadier- General Clianner made a re- 
connaissance in the direction of Pokal, the head-quarters of Arsala 
Khan, returning to camp about 3 P.M. Tlie reconnoitring 
party met with some slight opposition and three of the enemy 
were killed and two wounded. A report was now brought in that 
Arsala Khan had fled across the Indus, but that his eldest son 
Ghazi Khan was holding out with a following. Orders were accord- 
ingly issued for a small force under Brigadier-General Channer. 
to proceed to Pokal the following day, and after destroying it to 
return to the bivouac on the crest. During the day slight snow 


was falling. 

On the 3rd, the force, as per margin, proceeded to Pokal. 

DeMruaion of PoM. » gentle 

gradient till within two miles 
of Pokal, from whence the 
descent was steep and over 
open ground. The enemy 
offered some opposition to 
the advance and suffered 
considerable loss. On reaching the village the detachments 


.3.1 South Irish Division, R.A. . . 

2 guns. 

Northumberland Fusiliers 

160 rifles. 

•Suffolk Regiment . . 

40 „ 

Roynl Sussex Regiment 

40 „ 

Seaforth Highlanders 

160 

24th Punjab Infantrv 

50 „ 

5th Gurkhas 

200 .. 

Khaibar Rifles .. 

150 
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of Si^olk and Boyal SuBsex R^menfa (all picked marks* 
men) fired volleys on the retreating bodies of the enemy at 
long ranges with great effect. The village of Rokal was en- 
tirely destroyed, with the exception of the mosque, and the 
force at 1 f.m. began to retire, detachments of the Seaforth 
Highlanders and Khaibar Rifles forming the rear- guard. The 
enemy followed up most persistently, to the number of about 
300, to within a mile of the camp, but . were driven off by the 
steady fire of the troops. One company of the Northumberland 
Fusiliers occupied a knoll, and, waiting for the enemy to collect 
in groups, soon had an opportunity of pouring in a volley, 
which effectually drove them back, leaving a good number 
killed. Our loss during the day had been one killed and four 
wounded. Brigadier-General Channer in his despatch e3timate*d 
the enemy’s loss at from 80 to 100 killed, and he considered 
that the small number of casualties on our side was largely due 
to the admirable manner in which the troops skirmished during 
the advance and performed rear-guard duties during the retire- 
ment. The troops all returned to camp before dark after a very 
heavy day’s > jrk. The distance to Pokal was seven miles and 
the descent 4,300 feet. The Allai valley was found to be 
open, highly cultivated, and dotted about with numerous large 
villages. 

Late on the evening of the 3rd, an Allai jirga, representing 
five out of the eight sections, and comprising the faction opposed 
to Arsala Khan, arrived in camp, and on the 4th November the 
whole force withdrew from the Allai country to Mazrai. The 
Pioneers, Sappers and Miners, and Hazara Mountain Battery 
moved back the same day to Maidan, and the Kashmir troops 
returned to Batgraon. 

It may be mentioned that on the 28th the Chitabat peak had 
been evacuated, and the head-quarters of the 2nd Column had been 
transferred to Chirmang, in order to bring pressure to bear on 
the Pariari Saiyids by taking ^ain, forage, and wood from their 
country. 

TUs had the desired effect and their jirga came into Maidan 
on the evening of the 4th, paid up Rs. 479, and gave five headmen 
as hostages. They were then dismissed, being allowed two days to 
oollect the remainder of the fine of Rs. 1,000 imposed npon them. 
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Thia subaequently brought in to the Major- General at Ghir- 
mang on the 7th November. 

On the 0th Brigadier-Genwal Channer’e force was withdrawn 
from Mazrai to Maidan. The Allai jirga which had accompanied 
the force to Maidan waa this day dismissed, as it was considered 
impossible to deal with any but a full jirga, or one bringing in 
the whole fine, which the present deputation was not prepared 
to do. It was explained to them that all Allai would be held 
responsible for the hostile action of any of its inhabitants, and that 
the whole fine must be paid within a reasonable time, in cash or 
cattle, otherwise a blockade would be re-imposed. It was also point- 
ed out to them that we had punished Arsala Khan, had seen the 
Allai country, and could at any future time visit it again if we 
wished ; moreover, if such a visit were forced on us, our stay would 
be a longer one, and we should live on the country. 

From Maidan the troops were gradually withdrawn to British 
territory, and on the 10th the whole force (with the exception of 
the 4th Column on the riverside, and the Kashmir Contingent, 
which had been withdrawn on the 8th to the Chiattar plain), was 
concentrated in the Agror valley. The head-quarters of the 2nd 
Column had been witHdrawn from Chirmang to Kulakka on the 
6th November, and the 3rd Column from Karun had reached the 
same camp on the 4th, being rejoined there by the 14th Sikhs and 
the half company of Sappers and Miners from Tilli on the 7th Nov- 
ember. Orders were received on the 11th for the force in the 
Agror valley to be broken up, and the necessary instructions 
were at once issued. 

On the same date orders were received by Brigadier-General 
Galbraith to withdraw his force to British territory. This was 
carried out without a shot being fired, and on the 13th the whole 
of the 4th Column was concentrated at Darband, whence they 
were dispersed to their several destinations. 

The immediate results of the expedition may here be briefly 
„ „ . recapitulated. The Khan Khel section 

8 0 ex j ion. Hassanzais had been severely 

punished and had had all their principal villages burnt. The 
Hindustani settlement had been completely destroyed. The Pariari 
Saiyids, after bringing heavy punishment on themselves, had even- 
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tnallj Bubmitted and fulfilled the Oovemment terms ; and Arsala 
Khan of Allai had been punished by having his village and tower 
destroyed. The fines imposed were all duly paid, for the most part 
in cattl^ Of the two British subjects carried off into captivity 
by Hashim Ali Khan, one escaped and the other was released. The 
Akazais and Hassanzais gave hostages fcflr future good behaviour, and 
admitted their responsibility for the conduct of the khan of the 
Khan Khels, who is the chief of all the three divisions of the Isazais, 
the clan to which they both belong. They undertook that in 
future the troops, or servants, of the British Government should 
not be molested if they marched on the Black Mountain anywhere 
within British territory, or along the crest of the mountain on the 
boundary between British and independent territory. The Aka- 
zms promised for the future to lay no claim to the Shatut lands, 
to make no buildings, and to graze no cattle to the east of the 
watershed of the Black Mountain on the Agror side. The Hassan- 
zais undertook not to injure any roads which had been made within 
their territory during the operations, and a similar promise was 
made by the Tikariwal and the Nandihar jirgas. 

Major-General McQueen, in his despatch on the operations of 
the Hazara Field Force, noted in addition to the above political 
results of the campaign, the opening up of the Thakot and Allai 
countries by the formation of good mule roads into the heart of 
these tracts ; the completion of a thoroughly good camel road 
from Oghi to Dabrai and a mule track from Darband to Kanar ; 
and the detailed survey of 177 square miles of unknown country. 

The measures of a permanent kind which should be taken to 
facilitate intwcourse with the Black Mountain tribes, to give us 
a better and quicker command of the approaches to that region, 
wae postponed for subsequent consideration and settlement ; but 
Major-General McQueen recommended — 

(1) The constmotion of a good camel road between Agror and Dar- 

band down the valley of the Unhar stream. 

(2) The maintenance of a good road bom Darband along the Indus 

to out frontier, and if possible beyond, as far as Kanar. 

(3) The maintenance of the camel road from Oghi vid the Jal pass 

and Chirmang to Maidan in Nandihar, and if practicable to 

Paimol. 
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(4) The construotion of a good camel road from the Chattar plain 

vid Phagora and Batgraon to Maidan. 

(5) The establishment of a post on the Jal Gali to bo held by men 

of the Agror valley who have done good service for Govern- 
ment 

The casualties sustained by our troops during the operations 
were : two officers (Colonel A. C. W. Crookshank, CtB., Command- 
ing 4th Column, and Captain C. H. H. Beley, d.s.o., d.a.q.m.o.,) 
died of wounds ; three officers (Captain 0. C. Radford, and Lieu- 
tenants F. J. S. Cleeve and C. F. S. Ewart) wounded ; twenty- 
three men killed, and fifty-four wounded. It is difficult to give 
the enemy’s losses with any approach to accuracy, owing to tlu'ir 
custom of carrying away their dead, but they were estimated to 
be ajbout 400 killed and wounded. The losses from disease on tlio 
side of the British were slight, as the health of the troops remained 
good throughout, in spite of, or perhaps in consequence of, the 
hard work and hardships undergone. 

One peculiar feature of this expedition was the large niuii- 
ber of British subjects ‘who went from Hazara, and, it is said, 
even from the Rawal Pinjli and Jhelum districts, and fought against 
us, many being killed and wounded ; the greater number no doubt 
went from the first named district and especially from the Tana- 
wali tract. The fact of the Hindustanis being engaged against 
us may be accepted as the cause that led to the rising of tl^is 
wave of religious feeling. No other reason has been put forward, 
and no other can be suggested as at all likely to have induced 
men thus to sacrifice their lives. Such being the motive, it may 
be assumed that the continued residence of the Hindustanis at 
Maidan, so close to our border, had led to the spread of their 
doctrines in the neighbourhood. The expedition, therefore, on 
this ground, was not a day too soon to show the people on this 
border our power, capability, and determination to punish when 
necessary. 

During the year subsequent to tim Hazara expodil ion of 1888 

Event, on the Haiara border romained 

mibsequent to the expedition of quiet. By the removal of the Khan of 

Agror a salutary warning had been 
given to other Khans within our irontier, whose intrigues and 
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msoluiiations had been the fertile cause of trouble with the clans 
on this border. Police control over Agror was strengthened, and 
several criminals who had fled from justice in past jears were 
arrested, brought to trial, and punished. 

After the submission of the tribes and withdrawal of the troops, 
the Oovemment of India took into consideration lUeasures to 
secure control for the future over these clans and to give easy access 
to their country. Among these measures the Supreme Govern- 
ment, in March 1890, ordered the construction of several roads 
leading from Agror up to the crest of the Black Mountain, and at 
the same time called for the opinion of the Punjab Government, 
whether, in order to reap the full benefit of these roads, troops 
should not use them and visit the border periodically. After some 
correspondence it was decided to send a small force to make 
a route march in a peaceable manner along the crest of the range 
during the autumn of 1890. 

In the meanwhile, as the roads near the crest could not bo 
safely made without the co-operation of the neighbouring tribes, 
the Hassanzais, Akazais, and Pariari Saiyids were invited to send 
in their jirgas to arrange for the peaceable completion of tho 
work on the upper slopes of the mountain. They replied object- 
ing to the construction of the roads and refusing, or evading, tho 
invitation ; and when they were subsequently ordered to send 
in deputations to accompany troops on their march along the crest, 
and were warned at the same time that opposition would bo 
severely punished, they returned evasive replies. The column 
detailed to march along the crest was placed under the command 
of Brigadier-General Sir J. W. McQueen, K.C.B., a.d.c., com- 
manding the Punjab Frontier Force, to whom the object of tho 
operation was notified in the following terms by the Quarter 
Master General in India in a telegram, dated thS 10th October 
1890:— 

His Excellency wishes to impress on you that the operations this autumn 
are merely intended to prove our right under the treaty to march along the 
crest, and ate not intended to develop under any ciroumstanoes into a 
large expedition. Should the tribes oppose the promenade this autumn 
you sho^ not push forward, but, having clearly put upon the tribes the 
odhun of not having carried out their obligations, reserve their punisluneBt 
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for on expedition in the spring, which they will be told will be sent e^^dnst 
them. 

Accordingly the marginally noted force marched from 
No. 2 (Deiajat) Mountain Abbottabad, and arrived at Oghi on the 
Bsttoty. 19th October, on which' date Brigadier- 

380 „ 1 . 8 th GuAhas. General Sir John McQueen took over 

380 „ 2 . 8 th „ command. The attitude of the tribes, 

except the Pariari Saiyids who had sent in their jirga, was doubtful, 
and numerous gatherings of tribesmen were reported at Nimal, 
Kain Gali, and other places, where they had been induced to collect 
by Hashim All, the Khan of the Isazais, a man who has been con- 
sistently hostile to Government since he first came into notice as 
successor to Ahmad Ali Khan. 

Heavy rain and snow on the crest of the hill prevented an 
advance for some days, and it was not until the 23rd October that 
Sir J. McQueen moved up the Barchar spur with a column of 1,000 
rifles and 4 guns, bivouacking above the village of Barchar, with 
picquets about a mile below the crest. There was a considerable 
amount of firing at the bivouac that night, but owing to its posi- 
tion on the reverse of the elope no damage was done. 

On the morning of the 24th information arrived that the 
Akazais as well as the Hassanzais had determined to join Hashim 
Ali in opposing our advance, and at daylight large numbers of 
tribesmen were seen to be assembling on the crest of the hilL 
Under these circumstances Sir J. McQueen withdrew his troops in 
accordance with his instructions. 

Expedition against the Hassanzai and Akazai Clans of the Black 

Mountain by a Force under Major 'General W. K. Elies, 

C.B., in X891. 

In consequence 'of the opposition offered to our troops, it 
was now decided by the Governor-General in Council to despatch 
a force into the Hassanzai and Akazai territories, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was called upon to submit proposals for curying 
out the necessary operations. 

The objects of the expedition were stated in the Government 
letter to be, first, to carry out the purpose for which the movement 
VoL. I, 3 
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of tooopg in October bad been made, namely,— to assert our right 
to move along the crest of the Black Mountain without molesta- 
tion ; and next, and more particularly, to inflict punishment on the 
tribes concerned for the hostility practised on that occasion. The 
occupation of the country to be entered was to be prolonged until 
the tribes concerned had made complete submission and had 
carried out whatever conditions had been imposed upon them. 
The whole of the Hassanzai and Akazai clans were held to bo res- 
ponsible for the hostility displayed towards our troops. 

It was.decided that the expedition should take place whether 
or no the tribes in the meanwhile offered submission ; and the 
Punjab Government was authorized to inform the tribes of this 
decision, and also that the Government of India demanded their 
imconditional submission ; they were further to be informed that, 
if they submitted, not only would Government be disposed to treat 
them leniently, but would imdertake to settle all outstanding cases 
by tribal jirga in accordance with the custom of the country, and 
would be prepared to discuss with them in the same fashion the 
future mangemmt of their country. 

In consequence of the experience gained during the 1888 ex- 
pedition, it was decided that the advance should be made only by 
the Indus line. The reasons which led to this decision were that the 
largo villages and most valuable lands of the Hassanzai and Akazai 
clans are situated along the Indus, or at no great distance from 
it, and could be easily reached by an advance up the left bank 
of the river, while, on the other hand, the ascent of the mountain 
from the east and south-east is difficult ; that the crest line is ottr 
boundary, and for some way down the western side there are no 
villages or property the destruction of which would be much felt ; 
and finally, that in the forest which clothes the upper part of the 
mountain the conditions of fighting are in favour of an active enemy 
well acquainted with the ground, while the superior armament 
and discipline of our troops might be partially neutralized. It was 
accordingly decided that while Oghi should be occupied by a small 
force, this should be merely placed there as a precautionary 
measure, and not in view to an advance from that side of the 
Black Mountain, except as. far as the occupation of Fabal Gali 
and Tilli. 
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The foice was directed to advance from Darband mto the 


Left or Biver Column^ at Daiiwnd, 
Ko. 1 M. Battery, R. A., 3 guns. 

No. 2 (Dcrajat) M. Battery, 3 graw. 

2nd Bn., Seaforth Highlanders. 

H-qrs. and wing, 32nd Pioneers. 

37th (Dogra) Bengal Tnfnntry. 

Guides Infantry. 

4th Sikh Infantry. 

Right or TiUi Column, at Darband. 
No. 9 M. Battery, K. A. 

Ist Bn., Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

11th Bengal Infantry. 

Wing of 32nd Pioneer? 

2nd Bn. , 5th Gurkhas. 

Khaibar Rifles. 

Divisional Troops at Darband. 
11th B. L. (me squadron). 

No. 4 Coy., Bengal Sappei-s and Minors. 

To occupy Oghi. 

11th B. L. (one squadron). 

No. 2 (Derajat) M. Battery, 3 guns. 
28th Bengal Infantry. 

Reserve Brigade at Rawal Pindi. 
lull B. L..(one squadron). 

Ist Bn., king's Royal Rifle Corps. 

19th Bengal Infantry. 

27th „ 


enemy’s country in two 
columns, one moving vid 
Baradar and Pailam to Tilli, 
and the other along the river 
route vid Kotkai and Kanar ; 
and the troops were ordered 
to concentrate at Darband 
and Oghi by the Ist March 
1891, as shown in the margin. 
The total strength, exclusive 
of the Reserve Brigade, was 
169 officers, 7,120 native offi- 
cers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers and men (British and 
natives), and 15 guns. There 
was also with the force a 
Coolie Corps, 200 strong, for 
road-making, under the 


charge of Lieutenant Birdwood, R.E. The detail of commands 
and staff will be found in Appendix B. Full political authority was 
conferred on the General Officer Commending the Expeditionary 
Force, and Mr. F. D. Cunningham, c.i.k., c.s., was appointed Chief 
Political Officer under his orders. Direct communication between 


the General Officer Commanding and the Foreign Office was sanc- 
tioned on all matters connected with that Department. 

The advance was delayed by bad weather, but on the 11th 
March Major-General Elies reported that the force was assembled 
and ready to move forward on the . following day. In the mean- 
while good roads had been completed on the Tilli line to near the 
frontier, and on the river lino to Bela. Phaldar and Bela were 
both occupied by our troop#, the telegraph line being completed 
to these points. On the Hth the boats for a bridge, which had 
been brought up fronl Attock, arrived at Bela. On the same 
date four days’ supplies for the right column had been collected 
at Phaldar, and four days’* for the left column at Bela. A few 
shots had been fired from the opposite side of the river at work- 
ing-parties, but beyond this, there were no signs of opposition. 
The nem received of the intentions of the tribes was conflictings 

Z8 
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Vat it was reported that the Hassanzu and Akazai were both presung 
TT^nhim All Khan, the nominal chief of both clans, to submit and 
join them in a deputation to the British authorities. On the 10th 
March it was notified to the Hassanzais that, if they remained 
peaceably in their villages when the ioi^' advanced into their 
country, they would not be injured in person, and their villages 
would be protected from harm. The terms of submission would 
be made known after the country had been occupied. 

On the 11th March a Bunerwal /trgra arrived at Amb, and a 
native official Ibrahim Khan, Khan Bahadur, was sent by the 
General to assure them that the Government had no quarrel with 
them, and no intention of interfering with them or their country. A 
Mada Khel jirga, which had also gone to Amb, were at the same 
time informed that we had no quarrel with them, if they behaved 
peaceably and neither offered opposition to our troops ncr 
permitted others to attempt hostility from their country. They 
were furthhr told that their jirga would be received at Kanar, or at 
some convenienlT place in the Hassanzai country. 

In view of the. attitude of the Bunerwals, the garrison of Mardan 
was increased, so that pressure might be brought to bear on the 
tribe from the Peshawar side, if necessary 


The plan of operations proposed by Major-General Elies was. 


Plan of operations. 


after the occupation of Kanar and Tilli as 
directed, to push forward both columns ; 


the left column to occupy the lower Hassanzai country on both 
banks and the Diliarai peninsula of the Akazai country, and the 
right column to pass through the middle levels of the mountain by 
Ril and Kungar and occupy the Khan Khel country. Thereafter 


the two colunms to work up and down on the north of the Shal 
Nala, through the Akazai country, till tliey met. On a junction 
being effected, the occupation of the whole country of the two 
tribes would be completed. As regards punishmenf^ the Hassanzais, 
who had submitted, were in the event of their return to their 


villages to be mulcted in one-fourth of their standing crops. In 
other cases the troops would subsist on the country, as far as their 
requirements could be met, until submission took place. 

On the morning of the 12th March the TiUi Column marched 


from Darband at 8 a.m., and the River Column (accompanied by 
the General Officer Commanding and the divisional heed-quarters) 
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at 8-30 A.M. The former occupied Pailam and the latter Eotkai 
mthout opposition. There was some d^ultory firing at the 
Rivet Column &om the opposite side of the Indus, from a point 
where the Hassanzai and Mada Khel boundaries meet ; and 
when the boats were coming up the river, shots were fired from 
this point at the boats’ escort. A company of the Guides 
crossed over the river and dislodged the men who were firing, 
without any casualties on our side. Villages along the river bank 
passed en route were found deserted, and all property and grain 
had been carried off. 

The River Column bivouacked for the night at Towara, on the 
site where the action of Kotkai had been fought in 1888. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 13th, two companies of 
the Guides, who had been sent over to the right bank the night 
before, moved to take up fresh ground, and found the village of 
Nadrai occupied. A brisk fire was opened by the enemy, and the 
Guides rushed the village, which was carried with a loss to the 
«iemy of three killed and three wounded, there being no casual- 
ties on our side. The same morning, a reconnoitring force, con- 
sisting of a half battalion of the Seaforth Highlanders and a half 
battaUon of the Guides, crossed to the right bank of the river at 
theMarer ferry, and proceeded to Doshkand, and thence to the 
Palosi plain, visiting Garhi, Nawekili, and Palosi, which were 
found deserted. Maidan, the Hindustani settlement which had 
been destrqyed in 1888, was still in ruins. At Garhi the force was met 
by two companies of the Guides, who had marched direct to that 
place along the right bank of the river. Under cover of this move- 
ment the road between Kotkai and Eanar was examined, and it 
was ascertained that it could not be made practicable until the 
evening of the following day, and it was therefore decided that the 
nnliimn ahould remain at Towara. All the villages visited during 
the day (except Nadrai, which had been fired by the Guides after 
its capture) were left untouched. On this date the beats were 
all collected at Kotkai. 

The tight column, which had marched to Tilli, remained halted 
at that place. 

On the 16th, a reconnaissance was made to the Palosi plain, 
for the purpose of selecting ground for a bivouac, and also to 
(tscertain the nature of a tribal gathering reported at the western 
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end of the plain. On nearing Palosi the patty was fired on from 
both sides of the river, but the enemy were driven off, and the 
reconnaissance was then pushed about a mile beyond the 
ruins of Maidan, where a considerable gathering of armed men 
was seen on both sides of the river on the surrounding hills. The 
party then returned to Towara. On the same day a detachment 
of the 4th Sikhs, proceeding along the left bank of the river from 
Kanar, sui-prised the enemy under the cliffs beyond Ghazikot, 
and inflicted some loss on them. Brigadier-General Hammond, who 
commanded the right column, now reported to the General Officer 
Commanding that he was experiencing great difficulties at Tilli on 
account of lack of forage. General Elies was consequently obliged to 
change the original plan of operations, as is shown in the sub- 
joined telegram from him to Army Head-quarters. 

I find that the difficulty in supporting the transport of the Tilli Column 
at that level is very great at this early time of the year. Fodder would 
either have to be taken up from here* or brought in from Phaldar. The crops 
at Tilli are only just above ground. Seri was reported under snow. I 
therefore decided on the spot to make other dispositions for the present ; 
first, to open out Tilli -Kanar road'; second, to establish permanent posts at 
Tilli, Ril, and Makranai ; third, to bring down Tilli Column with ail its 
transport to join River Column at Palosi ; fourth, to establish one ad- 
vanced depot at Kotkai and supply the whole force from this. The circuit 
round upper posts will be completed by a track from Mairranai to Kana^ 
which can be made practicable for laden mules. Before transferring his 
brigade to Palosi, General Hammond will probably make' a flying advance 
to Seri, stay one night, and blow up any defences there. As for this, 
lam now awaiting his report. . 

I expect to have all the above dispositions completed in four days 
at latest. As to the future, I intend right column to operate vid Bakrai 
upwards through Akazai country, and left column through Trans-Indus 
Hassanzai. 

Daring the 14th and 15th, reports were received by the 
Chief Political Officer of armed men and flags crossing over the 
Baio range to Karnar and Kamaoh, and on the 16th it was re- 
ported that the aged Maolvi Abdulla, the leader of the Hindus- 
tani fanatics, had reached Eamach. 


I Namely, the Indni rallej, 
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On the 16th Kanar was strengthened by a wing of the 4th 
Sikhs to facilitate work on the road to Tilli from that place. The 
bridgc-of- boats at Kotkai was completed, span 110 yards, with 
easy approaches ; and a camel road to Palosi opened out. 

The Hassanzais and Akazais were now reported to be anxious 
to submit, and notice was sent to them that, il they returned peace- 
ably to their homes, no harm would be done to them, and that 
not more than one- quarter of their crops would be taken for the 
supplies of the army. The surrender of Hashim Ali and his family 
was demanded. 

On this day (the 16th) it was ascertained that tlic Hindus- 
tanis under Maulvi Abdulla were collecting at Didal.and that there 
were a number of Chagarzais at Kamach. It was also reported 
that Hashim Ali, Khan of Seri, had been travelling about exciting 
the people, and had then gone off to Swat to ask Mian Gul to join and 
lead a holy war. A small gathering, 400 men or so, was reported 
in villages about Darbanai, Surmal, etc., but it ai>peared that the 
tribes were assembling for the most part in the Trans-Indus 
Chagarzai country. 

Early in the morning of the 19th March the outpost at Ghazikot, 
a small straggling village on the left bank of the Indus, about three- 
quarters of a mile north of Kanar, was attacked. A narrow street 
ran up the middle of the village ; a small musjid was at its south- 

, ^ . east corner ; while north and south of it, 

Attack on Ghazikot, i 

at a distance of about 200 yards, were tv/o 

narrow nalas running at right angles into the river. The outpost 
consisted of the Dogra company of the 4th Sikhs, under Subadar 
Dhcru, and was composed df two native officers and sixty-seven m(»iu 
The picquet was placed behind some stone walls half-way between 
the northern nala and the village, while the remainder of the com- 
pany bivouacked in rear of the musjid. 

On the evening of the 18th some shots were lired by the 
enemy at the picquet, and at about 3 a.m. on the 19th, the 
havildar in charge of this picquet reported to Subadar Dheru that 
the enemy were collecting in force in the nala to his front. When 
they arrived close enough to be seen, the picquet fired four volleys 
at them, on wdiich the swordsmen of the enemy, w’ith shouts, 
rushed past the right of the picquet straight for the musjid in the 
south-east corner of the village. The enemy being in this way 
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in rear of the picquet, the latter retired and joined the main body 
of the company. A hot fire was then commenced on both sides» 
the enemy firing from the roofs of the houses and charging with 
swords out of the fnusjid. At about 3-20 a.m., reinforcements, 
consisting of a company of the 4th Sikhs under Lieutenant Maconchy , 
followed by a second company of the same regiment under 
Lieutenant Manning, arrived on the scene. Closely following on 
these, under Colonel Sir B. Bromhead, c.b., came two companies 
of the 32nd Pioneers. 

At that time a very hot fire was going on, the enemy being 
in the musjid and on the roofs of the houses. Half a company of 
the 4th Sikhs, under Lieutenant Maconchy, rushed through the 
centre of the village and occupied the right front of it, but 
in getting through the narrow street, Lieutenant Maconchy 
and three sepoys were grounded. Colonel Bromhead witli the 
Pioneers now joined this party, having swept round the right 
flank of the village, while a company of the 4th Sikhs at the 
same time went round the left flank. Under orders of Colonel 
Bromhead, all firing was then stopped, and orders given to rely 
on sword and bayonet only. By that time the main body of 
the enemy had evidently retired, but ghazis kept creeping from 
various places, firing and using their knives in the dark. When 
day broke the Pioneers and 4th Sikhs cleared the village, and 
Captain DeBrath, with one company of the former regiment, 
advanced about a mile along the path on the left bank of the 
river in the track of the enemy’s line of retreat, when four men 
were seen crossing to the right bank on a raft, and about eighty 
returning to Bakrai at the mouth of the Shal Nala. The ravines 
and caves in the vicinity of Ghazikot were searched, but no more 
of the enemy were discovered. 

Lieutenant Maconchy was subsequently awarded the D. S. 0. 
and Subadar Dheru, Havildar Waziru, Naik Ganesha Singh, Lance- 
Naik Alam Khan and Hospital Assistant Ahmadulla Khan received 
the 3rd Class of the Orde;p of Merit for their gallantry on this 
occasion. 

The number and loss of the enemy, who were reported to 
have consisted almost entirely of Hindustani fanatics, could 
not be e 8 timatc 44 but they left twenty-five bodies in and near 
the village. Of those, twenty-two were Hindustanis, two were 
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Pathansy and the remaining body was that of a Hindu baniaht 
who had been for some days previously at Eanar, and was prob- 
ably made to act as guide to the attacking party. Our casualties 
were four killed and twenty-one wounded. 

During the night of the 19th there was some firing at Eanar^ 
and two companies of the Guides were sent from Towara to reinforce 
the detachment there. Two companies of the Seafortli Highlanders 
were also sent to reinforce the wing of the 37th Dogras at the 
bridge head. In this fighting the enemy lost three killed, and our 
casualties were three sepoys of the 82nd Pioneers wounded and 
one mule-driver found dead in a ravine to the south of the 


village. 

The River Column, accompanied by divisional head-quarters, 
moved on the 20th from Towara to Pirzada Bela. The enemy 
was seen in considerable numbers on the surrounding hills, and 
Bakrai and Makranai were shelled. 

On the 2l8t the River Column marched from Pirzada Bela 
to Palosi, where a defensive position was formed so as to include 
the village. On this day the Right Column occupied Ril, and 
having destroyed Seri on the 22nd, it returned to Tilli. 

On the 23rd March, a flying bridge was established at Bakrai 

Affair <» DiU.ri Height.. 

who were sent across the river t'^ occupy 
that place. This led to a large gathering of the enemy on the 
Diliari hill overlooking Bakrai, who shortly after advanced down 
the spur towards the position. The Sikh picquet was now 
thrown forward to check this advance, and a wing of the Guides 
was sent across the river by the General Officer Commanding, 
who had observed the enemy’s movement, to act as a support. 

By about 6-30 P.M., the Sikhs had succeeded in driving the 
enemy from the hill and had occupied the crest, where they were 
joined by the Guides. Shortly after, however, orders w'ere given 
for the whole party to withdraw to a breastwork which had 
been built about half-way up the slope from Bakrai. 

In order to understand the position of affairs at this juncture 
it is necessary to explain that the hill bn which Diliari stands is 
situated about one mile to the north-west of, and some 1,800 feet 
above, Bakrai, and is an offshoot of the large spur that bounds 
the Shal Nala on the north and north-west. The top of the hill is 
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tnraoed and, although commanded at about 800 yards by the main 
spur, forms a good position for a strong picquet. 

Immediately the rear party of the 4th Sikhs quitted the 
crest of this hill, the enemy, in Pathan fashion, began to collect 
again and press upon them, so that it was necessary to bring 
up supports and hold on to a ridge that afforded a good defensive 
position. It was now about 6-46 p.m. The enemy, who appeared 
to number about 60 or 60 men with f rearms and 200 swordsmen, 
were receiving reinforcements every minute, so that not only 
would it have been vciy dillioiilt to retire, but the position of the 
4th Sikhs at Bakrai would have become more or less untenable 
at night. Under these circumstances Ijieut.-Colonel Gaselee, 
commanding the regiment, decided to re-occupy Diliari, and, 
posting one company to a flank, to fire on the crest, he advanced 
with the other two companies which were at hand, and cleared 
the hilL The enemy at once evacuated the position, which was 
then occujBcd for the night by one company of the 4th Sikhs and 
two companies of the Guides, the remaining two companies of this 
regiment being sent back to camp at Palosi. 

Thus was driven home the lesson that, even with the tribal 
firearms ■ of those days, it was necessary to occupy all command- 
ing ground within range, and that a position for a picquet on the 
slope of a hill is not to bethought of, unless it is absolutely impos- 
sible to hold the crest. The forwardness of a Pathan enemy 
during a retirement from an aw'kward position and the rapid 
collapse of their opposition before an energetic advance are 
characteristics that are too well known to need comment. 

The enemy were Chagarzais and Hindustanis, and they owned 
to having lost twelve killed and sixteen wounded. Our losses were 
one officer (Lieutenant Harman) and four men wounded, mostly in 
haud-to-hand fighting. 

On the 24th March, Brigadier-General Hammond, with the 
No. 9 Mountoin Buttery, troops as per margin, marched from Tilli 
*0 Palosi, leaving a detachment of 

let Bftttnlion, Boyel Wotoli _ x fv ^ , •, 

fwilien. the Gurkhas at the former place and 

BeSmmt ^ detachment of that regiment and 

l^bar BiOee. the left wing of the 32nd Pioneers at 

Bil and Makranai. On arrival at Palosi the Khaibar Rifles were 
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sent across the river to Bakrai, while the remainder of the troops 
joined the River Column. 

The occupation of the Diliarai heights at nightfall on the 
23rd by the 4th Sikhs had been followed by the retirement of the 
enemy, and no attempt had been made on the picquets during the 
night. On the morning of the 24th9 ground to the north-west was 
occupied up to a point overlooking Didal and Kamacli on the 
right bank of the Indus, and three guns of No. 2 (Derajat) 
Mountain Battery were sent from Palosi to join the 4th Sikhs. 
A movement of the enemy southwards 'along the Indus valley 
from Kamach and Didal was observed, about ten wtandards 
crossing to Darbanai and the same number proceeding towards 
Earnar and Baio. 

On this date the General Officer commanding reported that 
the political situation was as follows : — 


The lower Hassanzai, including all the clans except the Khan Khel, have 
submitted. They have offered no opposition to our advance, and they are 
anxious to be allowed to return to their villages. Tho Akazai would 
probably submit on the occupation of Darbanai, but arc intimidated by 
mtdk» and others from Chagarzai territory. With regard to the Chagarzai 
themselves, their country is overrun by a horde of mullas, talihs, and such 
like from Kohistan, Batkul, Kr.na, Ghorband, Chakesar, etc. ; and they are 
unable, even if willing, to maintain a peaceable attitude. The Bunerwals, 
who have been for some days at Baio, appear to be maintaining a watchful 
attitude, but there is up to this time no general gathering of the tribe. Mr. 
Cunningham reports from information received by him, that the armed 
gathering at Baio is composed of men brought there by Mulla Faizi of 
Bajkatta, in upper Buner, and the Akhund Khel of Kuria, in the Chamla 
valley. 


On the morning of the 25th March the force, as shown in the 
margin, upder Brigadier^General Hammond, advanced up the Shal 

Nala, covered by* the 4th Sikhs and the 
three guns of No. 2 (Derajat) ^Mountain 
Battery on the Diliarai spur. 'The objec- 
tive of the movement was Darbanai, a 
village situated on a knoll jutting out 
from the main spur into the Indus valley. 
It is about 1,500 feet above the Indus and is a most commanding 
poidiion, dominating the course of the river northwards as well as 

AS 


Ha 9 Mh. Batteiy, R. A, 4 
gttos. 

1st Bo., Boy. Welsh Fns. 
11th Beni^ Infsntcy, 2 
oompsaieo. 

2-6th Ourkhss wing. 
KhaibuBiSee. 
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the northern slopes of the main spur, and the whole of the right bank 
of the Indus from below Didal to above SLamaoh. A hf^ on the 
same level as the village connects the Diliarai heights with the 
upper portion of the spur. The track up thO Shal Nala was a most 
difficult one, but at 1 f.m. Brigadier-Gfeneral Hammond was in 
possession of the hotcd. Before attacking, however, he waited for 
his guns, which had ascended the bed of the mHa through a very 
rough track. Directly the advance began the enemy opened fire 
from the village and from the spur above Ledh. The Khaibar 
Bifles ascended the hill on the right, the Gurkhas advanced on the 
left, and the Royal Welsh Fusiliers and the 11th Bengal Infantry in 
the centre. The enemy abandoned the village before it was reached, 
and made off down the slope of the hill towards lower Surmal, the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers following them closely. The Khaibar Rifies 
meanwhile had cleared the hills on the right for a long distance, doing 
a hard day’s work. Thu troops bivouacked for the night in and 
about Darbanai. Uur losses during the day had been Lieutenant 
Doughty, Royal Welsh Fusiliers, and one man of the Khaibaris 
wonnded. Tne enemy’s losses were estimated at about forty. 

The water-supply at Darbanai, which was brought by a channel 
from a ravine about a mile distant and 800 or 900 feet above the 
village, having been cut by the enemy, Brigadier-General Hammond 
sent word to the village of upper Surmal, where a number of armed 
men were collected, that, if the firing into camp did not cease, and 
the water was not turned on, he would attack and destroy their 
village. 

On the 27th, as the enemy in the neighbourhood of Darbanai had 
taken no notice of the warning sent to them, and a force had collect-' 
ed at lower Surmal in a threatening attitude, Brigadier-General 
Hammond, having posted No. 9 Mountain Battery in a position 
commanding that village, advanced down the spur towards, it, 
sending the Khaibar Rilles up the hills on the right. The guns 
of No. 9 Mountain Battery were ordered to open fire on Surmal 
and the spurs above it, and the 2-5th Gurkhas were directed to 
make a flanUng movement to the right ; whilst the Royal Welsh 
Fnsiliers, with the 11th Bengal Infantry in reserve, dropped dowfi 
into the nolo, and then ascended on the other side. There were 
400 or 600 of the enemy in and about the village, end they had 
almost perfect cover from the guns under the brow of the qpub 
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The Gurkhas and BoTal Welsh Fusiliers arrived about the mhwa 
time, and the enemy at once bolted under a heavy hre from both 
these regiments. As orders had been received not to advance 
further than necessary into Chagarzai territory, the troops were 
not allowed to go beyond the ferry, and only two houses in lower 
Surmal were burnt as a warning to the Chagarzais. The 
Bifles and a company of the Gurkhas, which had gone up the hill, 
had in the meanwhile met and dispersed an almost equally large 
number of the enemy, who in the same way had not attempted 
to come to close quarters. Our loss was 3 men wounded, while 
that of the enemy, most of whom were Chagarzais, was estimated 
at 120. 

On the 29th, the number of armed men at Baio increased, and 
the village of Wale was occupied by their advanced picquets. The 
gathering was being swelled from various quarters — from Buner, 
Chamla, and from the Amazai and Gadan country. 

On this date, owing to the threatening attitude of Buner, the 
9th Bengal Lancers and the 22nd Bengal Infantry were ordered 
to move from Nowshera to Mardan to strengthen the garrison of 
that place, which consisted of the Northumberland Fusiliers and the 
Guides Cavalry. 'I'hese troops were to be held in readiness for 
service towards the Buner frontier, and Brigadier-General F. J. 
Keen, C.B., was ordered to proceed from Peshawar to Mardan and 
assume command. 

Three guns of No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery were ordered 
to march on the following day from Oghi to Darband, and a wing of 
the 28th Bengal Infantry to move to Pabal Gali. Orders were also 
given for the road from Pabal Gali to Tilli to be constructed as 
soon as possible by civil labour. 

On the 31st the whole of the Beserve Brigade, troops as per 
I lutt.™ R 4 margin, under the conunand of Brigadier- 
3^ y. • •• General Sir William Lockhart, were con- 

^ No. 2 (DeMjat)Mn. Battoiy, centeated at Darband. 

Sing’s Bogr. Bigss. The designations of the Brigades 

^Bs^llnlsntrjr. ^ 

Brigades, commanded respectively by 
Brigadier-Generals Williamson, Hammond, and Lockhart. 

On this <kte the Chief Political Officer reported that there 
were in the neighbourhood of Baio, or in the Chagarzai countzy 
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to the north, a coalition'against us of all the dans from the Pesha- 
war border to Thakot, and the General Officer Commanding wired 
to the Gkivernment to know whether, in the event of the Uuhhar 
not dispersing, he might be allowed to make them do so by force. 

On the let April Brigadier-Generals Lockhiut and Hammond 
came to Palosi for a conference with the General Officer Command- 
ing, but no instructions were issued for any movements pending 
the final orders of Government. 

Mian Gul was reported to have arrived at Baio, but there 
was no ostentatious display of standards. The gathering at that 
place was now a large one and included all sections of the Bunerwals. 

A letter was sent to Mian Gul and the Buner jirga by the 
Commissioner of Peshawar, under the orders of the Punjab Govern- 
ment, who had been in communication with the Commander-in- 
Chief, to the effect that we had no intention of invading the 
Chagarzai country, and that we wished for peace with the Buner- 
wals ; but that we should consider ourselves at liberty to attack 
them from both sides in their own country of Buner if after this 
explanation their Ioshkar did not retire. 

This communication, together with other correspondence that 
took place between the Government and Mian Gul had the desired 
effect and on the 4th April it was reported by an old sepoy of the 
5th Punjab Infantry (a Bunerwal) that the Ioshkar was dispersing. 
A reconnaissance was now made along the right bank of the Indus, 
as far as the limits of Hassanzai territory. 

There was no opposition from Baio, near which only a wmall 
gathering was seen. A few standards with a collection of armed 
men were observed on the spur dividing the Hassanzai from the 
Chagarzai territoi^, but these moved off as the troops approached, 
andtheir movements were Hastened by a few shells from the left 
bank below DiHarai. The right banJr south of Kamar was found 
to be quite impracticable for animals and difficult for foot men ; 
and any improvement would have required much time and labour, 
as the road ran over solid rock. 

The village of Bimbal was burnt this day as a reminder to 
the Akazai that they had not made their submission. 

On the 7th April, owing to a sudden outbreak on the Mirmiiini 
border, the troops of the Reserve^ or 3rd, Bngade were with- 
drawn from the Hazara Field Forces and marched from Darband iot 
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Kohat with transport complete. Brigadier-General Sir William 
Lockhart and staff had started for the same destination on the 
preceding day. 

> On this date the Mada Khel and Hassanzai jwga deputed to Baio 
returned and reported that the place was absolutely deserted, not 
even the usual inhabitants being there. Steps were at once taken, 
in accordance with orders received from Army Head-quarters, to 
withdraw all troops to the left bank of the Indus. It was reported 
that Mian Gul had advised Hashim Ali to surrender, but that 
the latter had refused to accept this advice, and had gone off 
to Teri in the Makki Khel country.* At 6-30 a.m. on the 8th the 
Guides Infantry, accompanied by the divisional head-quarters, 
marched from Palosi to Ril via the dying bridge at Bakrai, and 
thence by the road through Makranai. This road was very steep and 
caused delay to the mules, the rear-guard not arriving at Ril 
till 7-30 P.M. 

The Seaforth Highlanders with three guns of No. 1 Mountain 
Battery and the head-quarters of the 1st Brigade moved to Tilli, en 
route to Seri, via the bridge-of-boats at Kotkai, and the detachment of 
the 11th Bengal Infantry joined the head-quarters of the regiment at 
Lashora. By noon Palosi and Nawekili were entirely evacuated, and 
the inhabitants were seen returning to their villages. The only 
troops remaining on the right bank of the river were the 27th Dogras 
at the Kotkai bridge head. 

Arrant^ments were now made for a change of base from Dar- 
band to Oehi, the abandonment of all river posts except Bakrai, the 
dismantling of the bridge and return of the boats down river. Orders 
were issued for various moves, and from about this date until the 
termination of the expedition in June, the troops remained inoccu- 
pation of the Black Mountain in the following positions :-t- 

Divisional and 1st Brigade Head-quarters at Seri, with detach- 
ments at Kan, Abu Kotal, Ril, Kungar, Karun, Maira, andPabal 
Gali. 2nd Brigade at Darbanai with detachments at Diliari, Peza, 
Tilli, China, Abu Kotal, and Panj Gali. A road connecting the two 
brigades through Maira was taken in hand, and opened on the 17th 
April 

I Thft Makki Khol are a eiiiaU olan eappof - the weitera aide of the J>nina range, he- 
ed to he deeoendanta of Akhund Sali^ tween the ffawanaai, (aiagaraai, and Boner 
8aha hj aila?e ghrl. Th^ aie aetUed on hoidafa. 
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Aedve operationB were now practical ]7 over. The Haasanzais, 
with the exception of the Khan Ehel section, had long ago snb* 
mitted and in fact had never really opposed us, but certain further 
punitive measures were necessary to bring the Akazais to reason. 

On the 16th of April the village of Moratta was destroyed for 
having resisted a foraging party, and a little later a similar treat- 
ment was meted out to Darai and Larai for being concerned in a 
raid on the commissariat enclosure at Seri. 

On the 24th April the whole of the Akazai country was visit- 
ed by a combined movement from Seri and Kan. One party pro- 
ceeded from Kan to the crest of the ridge dividing Akazai from 
Ghagarzai territory ; another party proceeded from Seri to the 
crest of this ridge vid Kan, Sokar, and Toram ; a third party visit- 
ed Doda and Maehai from Seri vid Saudagara and Biran. The 
whole of the country was found deserted, but sixty-five head of 
cattle were captured, and a large amount of grain was found 
concealed in some of the villages. 

On this date Darband was evacuated, and the transfer of the 
base to Oghi was completed. Communication was then estab- 
lished across the Pabal Gali pass, and through Tilli and Bil. 
Pabal Gali had been occupied, as soon as the state of the snow 
permitted, by a detachment of the 28th Bengal Infantry from 
Oghi. The new route proved unsatisfactory owing to its length 
and the difficulty of the sections of road passing under and around 
the cliffs of Abu. Accordingly, as soon as the snow cleared, a 
shorter and much more convenient line was opened through Panj 
Gali. This route was made practicable by the 1st May and opened 
for regular traffic on the 7th, and the distance between Oghi and 
. Seri was reduced from thirty to seventeen miles. As this is in 
every respect the best line of route across the mountain from 
Oghi to Seri, considerable labour was expended on the road. It 
is probable that in ordinary winters it could be kept clear of snow 
by working-parties. 

On the 30th April a party went out from Darbanai and 
Diliari and, crossing the Indus on a raft, captured some sheep 
belonging to Akazais. Bilianai was destroyed on the return march. 
On the 13th May the villages of Biran and Zanlui were destroy- 
ed by a party from the camp at Seri for a raid made by Gujars 
from those Ullages on a convoy. 
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On tlie 28tiii May the Haasansu imd Akazai who had 
arrived in camp, were interviewed at Seri ; and the latter, 
influenced by the fear of losing thdr autumn crops as well as the 
spring harvests already forfeited, tendeted the unconditional sub* 
mission of the tribe. They were thereupon given permission to 
re-occupy their lands and villages on the same terms as had been 
accorded to the Hassanzai at the commencement of the expedition. 
On the first condition to be imposed on the tribes, namely, the 
surrender of Hashim Ali, being brought up, the united /tVjros declared 
their inability in this respect, and the matter Was referred to Govern- 

Agreementa made with the conference being suspended. 

Haesanzai end Akaaai on the On the 28th the Approval of Government 

was received to terms of settlement pro- 
posed by the General Officer Commanding, and on the 2dth the jirgas 
of the Hassanzai and Akazai agreed to these terms, which were 
subsequently also accepted by the Mada Khels and the Pariari jirga. 
The text of the. agreement may be summarized as follows : — 

The three Isazai sections — Hassanzai, Akazai, and Mada Kh^— 
and the Saiyids and Chagarzai of Pariari bound themselves to the 
perpetual exclusion and banishment of Hashim Ali and his 
family ; to be of good behaviour ; to be responsible for all offences 
by their clansmen in British territory; to protect our subjects 
in their country ; to refer claims against them to the Deputy Com- 
missioner; and to refrain from the time-honoured custom of 
baramta, by which a clansman, having a fancied claim against one 
British subject, seizes the person or property of any other he 
can lay hands on. They also bound themselves not to permit any 
settlement of Hindustani fanatics in their country. 

The Hassanzai, Akazai, and Pariariwals further promised to 
accompany troops marching on their borders, and, with due notice 
given, to escort and arrange for the safety of officials and British 
subjects who may visit their country. The three Isazai dans 
adidtted their joint responsibility for the conduct of any jOian of 
Seri whom they might dect. 

Fdling the actual surrender of Hashim Ali, which, as he ran 
away before our troops advanced, these clans could not effect, the 
next best arrangement which could be secured was his perpetual 
banishment. 
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The moZthf were also mloiined that a force would be kept in 
tteii eonntiy, nn^ Qovenunent was satisfied that th^ were strong 
enongh to prevent the retom of Hashim All, and to preserve 
order. 

On the 0th June sanction was received from Army Head- 
qnarters for. the return to India of all troops except those named 
» » u « .4 B * in the margin, who were to remain in 

No. B Mn. Battery, B. A, » ' 

lit Bn.. Boyel Webh Foe. occupation of the crest Of the Black 

^ ^ Mountain, and at Seri and 0^, under 

4 tli Sikh intaitry. the Command of Btigadier-Oeneral 

28th Bengal Infantry. Hammond, V.O., D.S.O., with Captain 

Bradshaw, 36th Sikhs, as Brigade-Major. 

Our losses during the expedition were nine killed and thirty-nine 
wounded, the lattAt including three officers, m.— Second-Lieu- 
tenant C. H. M. Doughty, Lieutenant E. W. S. E. Maconchy, and 
Lieutenant B. Harman. 

The widespread coalition against us, which led to the hostile 
Oanaaof thahoatila coalition gathering at Baio and to actual oppcsi- 
ol Tniaftai dana in 1891. fion to OUT columns on Several occa- 
sions by tribes with whom we were not at war, is almost without 
a precedent on this border, and can only he compared to the 
Ambela outbreak in 1863, although it did not lead, as on that 
occasion, to serious fighting. 

The political officer was of opinion that this hostile demcn- 
stration was due to the fact that all the Yosafzai clans of the 
Indus valley believed that it was intended that the force should 
march through Chagarzai territory to Thakot. To quote £rom his 
report : — 

There is no doubt that Hashim Ali Khan and his friends spread rumours 
among the tribes between Paloei and Thakot which made them dread the 
tame treatment.* In order to realise this, it must be remembered that these 
people are fanatical, ignorant, and suspirions to a degree which those who 
have no personal experience will not readily ocmceive. Intensely jealous 
of their independence, they dread the visit of an army as posnbly preluding 
sul^ugation and certainly involving a risk of general punishment if some 
misguided men fire at a camp or cut a triegraph wire. Such ptejudkes have, 
of oontte, no right to survive m face of a forward poli^ and ^ neoeaaity 

tNsoidy, the wse tnatuNut •• that meted cut to the e)ios whohad ofltadsd o|. 
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of extending out influence beycmd out border. All that seems sdTuable is 
that it diould be understood that they eidst in a form which makes it difficult 
for us, in the absence of special arrangements, to make friendly marches in 
a peaceful way among some of these clans, or to get them to co-operate for 
the management of their country upon lines whidi they dislike. When they 
have been well beaten, they will be more malleable, and, onoe annexed, they 
would soon make peaceable subjects. 

To make this account of the 1891 Hazara expedition com- 
plete, a brief record is necessary of the events subsequent to the 
withdrawal of the main portion of the Hazara Field Force in June 
1801. As already mentioned, a brigade under Brigadier-General 
Hammond remained at Seri and at Nimal in order to main- 
tain quiet and ensure the banishment of Hashim Ali. On the 
13th July a fully representative jirga of the Akazai came to Seri 
and dected Ibrahim Khan, the cousin and rival of Hashim Ali 
as their chief, tying the turban on his head with all due formality. 
In August the two other Isazai clans, the Hassanzai and Mada 
Khel, followed this example, and formally elected Ibrahim Khan 
as their chief. 

With a view to increase our control over the clans on this 
border, to assist in the maintenance of peace, and to secure the 
continued expulsion of Hashim Ali, the levy of a small force of 200 
Border Police, to be recruited from the independent clans and 
posted at suitable places on the frontier, was sanctioned. The Swatis 
of Nandihar, Tikari, and Deshi, and the Saiyids and mixed popu- 
lation of Pariaii freely accepted service in this force. The Hassan- 
zai and Akazai at first refused the offer of allowances and of ser- 
vice in the police, but finally agreed, in order to shorten the occu- 
pation of their hills by our troops. 

In addition to the Border Police, for which (including the old 
Agrot Police) a sum of Rs. 29,000 was allotted yearly. Government 
sanctioned allowances for leading men of the clans on this border — 
to the Hassanzai, Akazai, and Mada Khel, on condition of main- 
tidning the compacts made by them in 1891 ; to the others on con- 
dition of general friendship, good behaviour, and assistance in 
preserving peace on this part of the frontier. 

By the end of November the evacuation of the Black Mnnnfa tin 
by our troope was complete. 
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Expedition against the Isazai clans by a force under Major* 
General Sir W. S. A. Lockhart, K.C.B., C.S.I., in 189a. 

At the end of March 1898 Hashim Ali, the ex-Chief ol the 
Isazai clan, visited Baio, and later on his supporters and 
pathizers among the trans-Indus Hassanzaii and Mada Khels 
agreed to his family settling at Baio and Doha. Baio is a Hassan- 
zai and Doha a Mada Khel village. On the 8th April he brought 
his fanuly to the former place, escorted by a following of Makki 
Khel and Sundai Khel sections of the trans-Indus Chagarzai, who 
live on the slopes of the Duma range ; and here his supporters built 
him a house. 

In thus allowing Hashim Ali to return to Baio, the Hassanzais 
and Mada Khels were guilty of a breach of the agreement, 
to which they had subscribed at Seri in 1891. The clans'were 
warned of the consequences of their action, and efforts were also 
made, but without avail, to induce Hashim Ali to surrender himself, 
a place of residence with a monthly aUowance being offered him in 
British territory. Finally in September orders were issued fer the 
assembly of a Field Force to expel the ex-chieftain and to punish 
the villages which had harboured liim. In accordance with these 
orders a force of two brigades, numbering with divisional troops 
6,260 of all ranks and 24 guns, advanced from Darband on the 2nd 
October under the command of Major-General Sir W. S. A. Lock- 
hart, X.O.B., O.S.I., with Brevet-Major A. R. Martin as Assistant 
Adj utant-General. 

As the tribes on this occasion offered no resistance to the march 
of troops through their territory, the operations of the Isazai 
Field Force will be very briefly described. 

Oossing the Indus at Marer, Sir W. Lockhart ordered the 
1st Brigade and divisional troops, with one maxim gun,^ to assemble 
at Paiosi on the 5th October, and to move on to Wale the same 
night ; the 2nd Brigade was ordered to Manja Kot. 

At daybreak on the 6th October the divisional artillery moved 
into position on the ridge in front of Wale, within range of Baio ; 
and the advance of the two brigades — ^tho 1st brom Walo and the 
2nd from Manja Kot — was then carried out. The crest was reached 

i Thil gun had been wnt up from at Darband on the 3rd October. This ia the 
Bombay in ohaige of a small party of the first record of a maxim having been sent 
YorkshiieLii^t infantry, and bad arrived with troops on field oervioo in India. 
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almost at the same time on the right and left by the advanced 
parties of each brigade at 7-30 a.m. ; and on approaching Baio the 
place was found to be deserted. The towers and defences were 
then destroyed, the former being blown up. 

Before the demolition of the Baio defences was carried out, 
the troops which had not reached the crest were ordered to retire — 
those of the let Brigade and the divisional troops to Palosi, and those 
of the 2nd Brigade to Manja Kot. On the demolitions being com- 
pleted, tlie whole of the troops were withdrawn. The 2nd Brigade, 
before retiring, destroyed the village of Doha. This brigade was 
ordered to march back to Towara on the following day (the 7th) 
after carrying out certain demolitions in the villages of Manja Kot 
and Karor, in accordance with the suggestions of the Chief Political 
Officer. 

The defences of the villages of Garhi and Nawckili were des- 
troyed on the 8th, and orders having been received for the return 
of the expedition, the force was marched back to Darband on the 
Util and there broken up. 

The health of the tiifoops, which on former expeditions in the 
Black Mountain area had been good, was on this occasion in- 
different. This was chiefly duo to the prevalence of malarial fever 
and to an outbreak of cholera, which resulted in twenty-four deaths 
out of fifty-five cases. 


Subsequent events. 

Since the expedition in 1892 the Black Mountain tribes and 
their neighbours have given no serious trouble ; and the arrange- 
ments sanctioned in 1891, i.e., the granting of certain allowances 
and the establishment of the Border Police, have been found to bo 
efficacious in keeping the Hazara border quiet. 

In 1899 it was foimd necessary to divert a portion of Ibrahim 
Khan’s allowance for direct payment to the headmen of the various 
sections of the clan, owing to the chief’s parsimonious habits. 

On the 9th November 1901 Hazara was included in the North- 
West Frontier Province which was then formed. 

In 1902 a dispute about some debatable land led to a raid 
being made by the Sai 3 dd 8 of Tilli into Tanawal. This dispute 
had not been settled in 1905 when the last report was received. 
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Haghim Ali has still a considerable number of sympathizers 
among his clansmen, and in 1902 an abortive attempt was made 
to get up an agitation on his behalf ; the Haesanzais continued 
to sulk until 1903, when they apologized for their behaviour and 
are now again in receipt of their allowances. 

In 1904, for some unexplained reason, the Akazais refused to 
accept their allowances. 

In November 1905 Ibrahim Khan’s brother, by name Isa Khan, 
was murdered at Seri. The latter had formerly been a subadar 
in the Border Military Police but had been dismissed for mis- 
conduct, and he was at this time, under^the orders of Government, 
in receipt of an allowance from Ibrahim Khan, with whom he had 
always been on the worst of terms. 

This crime, which the Isazais believed to be the work of 
Ibrahim Khan and his son, put the finishing touch to the former’s 
impopularity, and in April of the following year the Hassanzais 
drove him out of Seri and stated, in jirga before the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Hazara, that they disowned him and would only 
recognize as their Khan a son of Hashim Ali. 

Ibrahim Khan’s faction was, however, at the time, strong 
enough to bring him back to Seri and partially rebuild the village, 
which had been burnt doivn ; but within a month or two he was 
again forced to fly for his life, and this time he took refuge in Agror, 
his crops having been destroyed and his tower dismantled. It 
would have been better for him if he had remained there, for, 
having returned to tribal territory, he and some of his retainers 
were killed in a musjid near Karun, on the 4th November 1906, 
by a band of Hassanzais led by Sikandar Khan and Torabaz Khan, 
brothers of Hashim Ali. The Hassanzais acted against their agree- 
ments with Government in admitting these proscribed persons into 
thmr territory. 

At present, 1907, the Isazais are without a Khan, but it is 
probable that they will try to bring in Hashim Ali’s elder son, a 
youth seventeen years of age, named Sher Ali Khan, who was a mere 
child in 1891, when the agreement excluding Hashim Ali from the 
Khanship was made. No mention was made in this agreement 
of any son of Hashim Ali. The latter is still living and has another 
son aged five years. 
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Command and Staff, Hazara Fidd Force, 1888. 

A. D. C., McQueen, Major-General J. W., o.b., S.C. . . Commanding. 

Western, Lieutenant J. S. E., 1st Punjab Cavalry . . Aide-de-Camp. 

Gatacre, Colonel W. F. . . . . . . D. A. Q.-M. G. 

Egerton, Major C. C., 3rd Punjab Cavalry . . A. A. G. 

Elies, Major E. R., Royal Artillery . . . . A. Q.-M. G. 

Mason, Captain A. H., Royal Engineers . . . . D. A. Q.-M. G. (Intelli* 

gence.) 

Lovett, Colonel B., o.s.i., Royal Engineers . . Commanding Engineer. 

Goold- Adams, Captain W. R., Ist Dragoon Guards . . Superintendent, Army 

Signalling. 

Thornton, Deputy Surgeon-General J. H., o.b., m.b., 

I.M.S P.M. 0. 

Keighley, Major C. M., Staff Corps . . . . Chief Commissariat 

Officer. 

Yielding, Captain W. R., Staff Corps . . . . Divisional Transport 

Officer. 

Wahab, Captain R. A., Royal Engineers . . . , Survey Officer. 

Artillery^ 

Deshon, Lieut.-Colonel C. J., Royal Artillery . . Commanding. 

First Brigade, 

V.C., Channer, Brigadier-General G. N., S.C. . . Commanding. 
O’Gorman, Major N. F., Lincolnshire Regiment . . D. A. A.-G. 

Money, Major E. E., 11th Bengal Lancers . . D. A. Q.-M. G. 

Second Brigade, 

Galbraith, Brigadier-General W. . . . , Commanding. 

Barlow, Major J. A., Manchester Regiment . . D. A. A.-G. 

Beley, Captain C. H. H., d.s.o., 25th Bengal Infantry D. A. Q.-M. G. to 4th 

October 1888. 

Grierson, Captain J. M., Royal Artillery . . . . D. A. Q.-M. G. from 

9tb October 1888. 
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Command and Staff, Blaoh Mountain Expedition, 1891. 


EUes, MajOT-Oenetal W. K-, c.b., British Service 
Shakospear, Coloi.el G. B. J., 10th Bengal Lancers . . 
Ciffter, Captain F. C., Northumberland Fusihcrs 
MaBoH) Captain A. H., R.E. •• 

Keith, lifiut.-Colonel J., EA. 

Greenstreet, Major W. L., RE • • 

HamUton. Captain E. 0. F., Royal West Surrey Regi- 

ment 


Commanding. 

A, A.-G. 

D. A. A.-G. 

D. A. Q.-M. G. 

C. R. A. 

C. R. E. 

Superintendent, 
Army Signalling. 


Bradshaw, Deputy Surgeon-General A. F. M. S. 
Lyons-Montgomery, Captam H. F., B. S. C. 

Tnlloch, Lieutenant J. W. G., B. S. C. 


Wahab, Captam B. A., R.B. 

Left or River Cdumn. 

WiUiatnson, Brigadier-General B. F., Royal Welsh 

Bratoat'oiptain L. J. B.,'kh Beial Infantry . . 

Riaht or TUli Column. 


P. M. 0. 

Chief Commissariat 
Officer. 

Divisional Trans- 
port Officer. 
Survey Officer, 


Commanding. 
Brigade Major. 


VC ADC., Hammond, Brigadier-General A. G., D.S.O., 

liers •• 

Oahi Column- 


HiUs, Colonel G. 8., 28th Bengal Infantry 


Commanding. 
Brigade Major 


Commanding. 
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CHAPTER V. 


TU8AFZAI AND DADUN TRIBES BETWEEN THE BLACK MOUNTAIN 
AND SWAT. 

The tribes occupying the British border from the Black Moun- 
tain to the Utman Khel territory belong, with the exception of 
the Gaduns, to the important tribe of Yusafzai Pathans, of which 
the Hassanzis, Akazais, and Chagarzais, occupying the western 
slopes of the Black Mountain, and described in the previous 
chapter, are also branches. 

The Yusafzais inhabit the division of that name in the Pesha- 
war district, as well as independent territory beyond the borde^r. 
They are descended from one Mandai, who had two sons, Umar 
and Yusaf. Umar died, leaving one son, Mandan ; and from 
Mandan and Yusaf are the two primary divisions of the Yusaf- 
zais, from which are sprung all the sub-divisions. The relations of 
the difEerent branches of the Yusafzai tribe will be understood 
by referring to the table given in Appendix A. at the end of the 
chapter. 

First in order of the independent tribes on the British border 
between the Black Mountain and the Utman Khel territory, come 
the Mada Khels and Amazais, adjoining the territory of our feuda- 
tory the Nawab of Amb ; to the south of the Amazais lie the Ut- 
manzais, to their west the Gaduns, and beyond them the Khudu 
Khels. To the north of the Khudu Khel territory is the Chamla 
valley, inhabited by members of different tribes, and separated 
from Buner by the Guru range of mountains. Next come the 
Nurizai and Salarzai tribes of Buner, which march with our border. 
Between Buner and the Utman Khel limits is the district of Swat, 
and the p ortion adjoining British territory is inhabited by members 
of the Baizai and Banizai tribes of Swat. 

Before describing these tribes, a few words are necessary 
with regard to the position of the Nawab of Amb on this border, as 
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it is, in some respects, s peculiar one. His territory rosy be des- 
cribed roughly as a square block in the north-west corner oithe dis- 
trict of Hazara, separated on its west from the independent Fathan 
coimtry by the Indus, and having the Black Mountain and Agror 
to the north. The Tanawal Chief has also two or three villages 
beyond the Indus, the largest of which is Amb, which contains 300 
houses, flat-roofed and built of stone and mud, but ill-adapted for 
defence. TheliTawab of Amb holds his cis-Indus territory as a 
jagir firom the British Government on a perpetuity tenure. His 
villages trans-Indus are independent, but the Natoab is respons- 
ible that he does not misuse his power. He administers the jagir 
himself, subject to no interference from us, except in heinous crimi- 
nal cases, which are comparatively few. The existence of this 
little principality is in many ways convenient ; and the jagir, 
while really no expense to the Government, forms a Rtronghold 
upon the loyalty of the chief. Tanawal lies between Hazara and 
some of the more turbulent independent tribes of the frontier, 
with which the Tanawalis have old feuds that render coalition with 
them scarcely possible ; moreover, his trans-Indus villages, 
formerly the property of the wild tribes of the Mahaban, keep the 
chief eter in hot water with them, and his only safe policy, there- 
fore, M to be faithful to British interests. At the same time, ho 
is more than a match for any of the tribes on his border, and is 
consequently able to keep them in order. Muhammad Akram 
TClimi, the present chief, is a very old man who has shown his 
loyalty on more than one occasion, and did good service in 1868, for 
which he was granted the title of Nawab as already stated, and 
was also made a Companion of the Order of the Star of India. He 
is one of the most reliable chiefs on the border. 

The Mada Khels are a section ,of the Isazai Yusafzais, and 
occupy the northern slopes of the Maha- 
ll»d» KW. moimtain down to the right bank of 

the Indus. They are bounded on the north by the Hassanzais, on 
the cast and south by Amb territory, and on the west by the 
ATniigftiH. Their country may be described as lying between the 
Indus on the east, and the watershed of the northern portion of the 
MaTiiilmn on the westi the eastern slopes of the range being Mada 
Khehandthe western Amazal 
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The If ada Ehel are divided into three principal Bab^seetions, 
with 1,460 fitting men— 

Made Noma . . . . 760 fighting men* 

Saean Khel • • • • 340 ,, „ 

Samd Khel • • • • • • 370 „ i, 

In addition to these, the Dilazaks, Gujars, etc., who live within 
the Mada Khel limits, could furnish a contingent of 665 men, 
making the total fightmg strength of the Mada Khel 2,026 men. 
They are armed with guns and swords. The guns are matchlocks 
and flintlocks, for the most part the former. They purchase their 
po);irder and their lead from Ghamla, Buner, and British Yiuafzai. 

The Mada Khels have no great name for bravery. In the 
event of being attacked they could obtain aid from the Hassanzaia 
and Akazais, as they all belong to the Isazai clan, and their bor- 
ders join. 

A blockade would give them little trouble, as they are not 
dependent on British territory. Their country is poor and barren, 
and supplies would have to accompany a force entering their hills. 
The majority of their villages are situated in the Mahaban range, 
and only two or three are on the banks of the Indus. The easiest 
approaches to ^he Mada Khel territory lie through the Hassanzai 
country, and this tribe would, therefore, have to be coerced, and 
the Nawab of Amb would have to give acsistance. There is, 
however, a route which avoids the Hassanzai country, and crosses 
the river lower down, but this is hilly and impracticable for 
laden animals. 

The Mada Khels can scarcely be said to be on our border, as 
the territory of the Nawab of Amb intervenes, and their dealings 
are for the most part with him. The Nawab is, ac, a tule, left to 
manage his own affairs with them. Their grand has, however, 
twice been summoned, in 18i>3 and 1868, on both occasions in 
matters coimected with Amb. 

The Amazais are a section of the Usmanzai Yusafzais. About 

, , half of their country is settled within, 

““ and the rest beyond, the British border. 

The section has two sub-sections — 1. Daulatzai'^ 2. 

Within British'territory the Daulatzai inhabit the Sudum valley, 
and their chief villages are Chargolai and Bustam. The 

S08 
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ooonpy a strip of country in the snb-divirion of Yussfsai, in 
the Peshawar district, south of the Earamar range, and on the 
road from Mardan, east. Their chief village is Eapur-ka-garhi. 
The Amazais beyond the border are divided into the Saiyid Khel 
and Mobarak Ehel, two sections constantly at feud with one 
another. They are bounded on the south by the trans-Indus 
territory of the Nawab of Amb, and by the Oaduns ; on the west 
by the Ehudu Ehels and the Chamla valley; on the north 
by Buner ; and on the east by the Mada Ehels. From the 
village of Birgalai, where the Amazai meets the Gadun territory 
the border runs parallel with the Indus to Betgali, including 
the village of Faruza in its course. From Betgali it takes 
a north-west direction to the main north spur of the Mahaban 
mountain; it runs down this to the Barandu river, and follows 
that stream as far as its junction with the Chamla. Thence it 
follows the course of the Chamla for about four miles, after which 
it runs ii^ a generally south-east direction back to Birgalai. 

The Amazai country is divided into two districts by a northern 
spur from the Mahaban. All the villages lying to the east of 
this spur, and between it and the Indus, are called Pitao Amazai, 
and all to the west, Surai Amazai. The first belongs to the Saiyid 
Ehel, and the second to both sections. The Amazai country is 
narrow and rough, and is drained by many mountain torrents, rdl 
of which, except the Ashera stream, drain to the Barandu, and are 
perennial. It contains about thirty villages, situated along tlie 
courses of the different hill streams. Cherorai is the chief village. 
The whole of this district is well wooded with pines ; cultivation 
is consequently scanty. Cattle are plentiful, and ghi is the 
product of the country. , 

The strength of the trans-border Amazais is about 1,600 
fighting men. They are considered one of the best fighting clans 
of all the Yusafzais. They still intermarry and communicate 
with their brethren under British rule, but in matters of inter- 
nal government are quite distinct from them. In matters affect- 
ing the politics of the tribe, in connection with their neighbours, 
they side with the Bunerwals, the authority of whose chiefs they 
aolmowledge to some slight degree. 

The Amazais are not dependent on British territory, and 
Ulm the Kada Ehels, they can hardly be said to be on oqr border. 
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as all their dealings are with the Nawab of Amb. Their relations 
with this chief have generallj been of a- friendly natvre, though 
there is a party in the tribe who are hostile to him. The nearest 
api^oaoh to the Amazai country from British territory is through 
Amb, but there is another road starting from Panjman on the 
Qadun border to Nagrai in Amazai territory (a distance of twenty- 
seven miles), which is well supplied with water, and is practicable 
for laden camels. This road, however, passes through the in- 
dependent territory of the Gaduns and of the Khudu Khels. 

The only occasion on which we have come into direct con- 
tact with the Amazais was in the Ambela campaign of 1863, and 
our dealings with them at that time will be described in the 
account of that expedition in the next chapter. 

The Utmanzais are a clan of the Mandan Yusafzais. They 
are divided into four sections, viz., 
******** ‘ Alazai, Kanazai, Akazai, and Saduzai. 

The first three are beyond the British border, and occupy the 
eastern slopes of the southern portion of the Mahaban mountain 
on the right bank of the Indus. The Saduzai section consists 
of five sub-divisions, viz ,, — Aba Khel, Umar Khel, Mir Ahmad 
Khel, Bihzad Khel, and Khudu Khel. The first four of these are 
located within British territory, and occupy the south-eastern 
corner of the Peshawar district. The Khudu Khels are beyond 
the border, and occupy the western slopes of the Mahaban be- 
tween the Gaduns on one side and the Chamlawals on the other. 
They will be described separately further on. 

The Utmanama division of Yusafzai takes its name from 
this tribe. A considerable portion of the original Utmanzai ter- 
ritory, about two-thirds, is now occupied by the Gaduns, who were 
in former times invited to come over from abross the Indus as mili- 
tary mercenaries, and in reward for their services were granted 
the lands they now hold on the western and southern slopes of the 
Mahaban mountain. The Utmanzais are considered better sol- 
diers than the' Gaduns, but they are numerically weak, and cannot 
muster more than 400 fighting men. 

Alasais . . . . 60 Akazais . . 126 

, , 160 Saiyida 60 

OnjaiB, ete. . . 16 
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About two-thirds of the fighting men are armed with gnns, of which 
the greater part are matchlocks. They also possess one piece of 
ordnance. 

There are several routes into the Utmanzai country, and owing 
to the fa<^ that members of the tribe are settled in Tusafzai and 
Haripur, and own lands within our border, they may be said 
to be dependent upon us. This tribe harbours outlaws from our 
territory, and Government has not insisted on their surrender, 
possibly because they could easily send them further beyond 
the }>order. The principal villages of the Utmanzais are Kaya 
and Kabal. The village of Sitana was also within their terri- 
tory, but was given by them as a muafi grant to the Saiyids of 
Tiringi on their first arrival. These Saiyids are related to 'the 
Saiyids of Khagan and Swabi, as well as to those of Jumla and 
Buner. 

The Qaduns are a tribe of Patlians who reside partly on the 
southern slopes of the Mahaban, and partly in the Hazara district. 
Their origin is not very clear, but they are not Yusafzais, like the 
„ , tribes around them. By some they 

GaduiMi. ■ , 

are supposea to be a branch of the 
Kakat tribe, which was in the first instance driven to take refuge 
in the Safed Koh, and afterwards in Hazara and Chach in the 
Bawal Pindi district. The divisions of the Gaduns are : — 

(i) Salat, sub-divided into Mathkhwazai, Utazai, and Sulimanzai. 

(u) Mansur, sub-divided into Khadrzai, Daulatzai, and Mnsazai. 
The whole of these clans, but especially those of the Salar 
division, are settled along the banks of the river Dor in the 
Hazara district, as far as the Urash plain ; and own a fertile 
prosperous tract, which they gradually possessed themselves 
of from the Dilazaks,* when the latter threw oS their allegiance 
to the Emperor Jehanpr. 

Another portion of the tribe is settled trans-Indus, and owns ter- 
ritory on the southern and western slopes of the Mahaban moun- 
tain. They are bounded on the east by the Utmanzais, on the 
north by the Amazais, on the west by the Khudu Khels, and on 
the south by British territory. 

1 A people of Seythio origin who them are found in Hasara and the Rawal 
inhabited <hei Feehawar vaUey before the Pindi dUtrfot. 

Fathan invasion. Sealteied familiss of 
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Of the dans into which the tribe is divided, the Matkhwazui 
live in Babinai, in Yusafzai, in British territory. The Utazai 
ptindpally inhaHt Gandap. The Sulimanzai are a small clan, 
and are scattered about Mahaban ; their principal villages are 
Bada, Ealagar, and Atchailai. The Ehadrzai own Malka Kadi, 
Kadura, and Thakail. The Daulatzai own Dawal, Kaghbanai, 
Gadjai, and half of Bisak. The last is the principal village of the 
Mansur division. The Musazai own the other half of Bisak, Sukai- 
lai, and several smaller hamlets. 

The villages near the foot of the hills, such as Ganda, Bisak, 
Malka Kadi, are chiefly dependent on rain for their cultivation, 
and their land is indifferent in q uality. The land, however, belong- 
ing to the villages in the hills is more fertile ; and wheat and 
rice are grown in large quantities on the slopes of Mah.aban. The 
tribes are all cultivators or cattle-owners, and their buffaloes 
are celebrated. Considerable quantities of ghi and timber arc 
exported by them to Yusafzai, and, cloth, indigo, and salt taken 
in return. The only level ground in the Gadun country is in front 
of Gandap, Bisak, and Malka Kadi. 

The trans- Indus Gaduns number about 2,000 fighting men. 
They arc not, however, considered a fighting tribe. 

There are two ways of coercing the trans-Indus portion of 
this tribe — (1) by blockade; as their cultivation is carried on in 
a great measure by our permission, and they depend much on their 
trade with the plains, this would soon render them quite help- 
less ; (2) by invasion ; if this was chosen, an expedition should 
start on the 1st September or Ist October, when their cattle are 
collected and their autumn crops cut, or early in April, when their 
spring crops are ready. At these seasons they could be punished by 
the loss of property to the value of Rs. 80,000, viz., crops Re. 30,000, 
cattle Rs. 26,000, houses and property Rs. 26,000. Unless 
they were surprised, however, they could send their cattle into 
territory. Their country could bo overrun without other 
tribes being molested or approached too nearly. The hill portion 
would, of course, be the more difficult, as they have a retreat open 
to them. Two days would suffice for an expedition to surprise 
their villages and return. A blockade has on several oceaeions 
proved successful against this tribe, and a seizure can always be 
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made. They caimot cultivate their lands in the open plain when 
blockaded, and they fear attack. 

The Oaduns do not appear to have given any trouble on the 
border till 1861, when they failed to act up to their engagements 
to prevent the Hindustani fanatics from returning to Sitana, 
and were in consequence subjected to a blockade. Our subse- 
quent dealings with the tribe will be related in their proper place. 

The Khudu Khels are a sub-division of the Saduzai section 

KfauduKhela Utmanzai Mandan Yusafzais. 

Their territory is bounded on the north 
by Ghamla, a spur from the Sarpatai peak of the Mahabau 
intervening, on the west by Yusafzai, on the south by Utmanama, 
and on the east by the territory of the Gaduns and AmAzais. 
Its greatest length from the Sarpatai spur to Panjman is twenty- 
two miles, and its breadth from Narinji to Dargalai fifteen 
miles. 

Their country is drained by the Badrai Nala, which is dry, 
except after rain in the hills, when it rushes down with great 
violence. It rises in the Sarpatai range, and at Dandar it receives 
a branch from the oast, and a little lower another branch from 
Chinglai joins it from the west; it then passes the site of Panjtar, 
the villages of Gurgushti, Khalai Kala, and Jehangir Dara, and 
issues into the plains north-east of Salim Khan, and thence passes 
through British territory, and joins the Indus near Hund. 

The Khudu Khels are divided into Usman Khel and Bam 
Khel. The former own half the village of Chinglai, as well as Dagi, 
Totalai, Samvrwai, and minor hamlets, and the latter inhabit the 
other half of Chinglai, Bam Khel Totalai, Dargalai, and other 
villages. Mangal Thana is occupied by a colony of Saiyidt. Baja 
and &m Khel, in British territory, also belong to this tribe. 

The Khudu Kliei are now divided among themselves, and there- 
fore are easy to manage ; but, if united, they could give a good 
deal of trouble. In former times, when united under Fateh Khan, 
and aided by the Hindustani fanatics, they were able to bring 3,000 
men into the field ; but at the present time, probably, they could 
not furnish more than 1,600 fighting men. They are not a martial 
people, and are dependent on British territory for their supplies 
and wants. 
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The orope are, for the aprmg time, wheat, barley, and mustard ; 
for the antumn, Indian com, bajra, mash, hangani, beans, and moth. 
The dress of the residents, their food, marriage, and other customs 
are in no waydifierent from those ofUtmanama. Adultery is 
much more stadngently dealt with than in TusafzaL Hindus are 
obliged to pay Bs. 20 at each marriage, and they are charged three 
rapees annually for protection by the malik of the kondi. The 
inferior class pay one rupee, and have to turn out, in case of a 
feud, to the aid of their respective tnaliks. 

A blockade would inconvenience them very much, more 
especially as they have intimate relations with the people in our 
territories. The villages ate, moreover, for the most part in the 
open, and exposed to attack, which gives us a greater hold ever 
th e"* even the feat of a blockade. A good seisure could 
always be made. 

Our connection with this tribe dates as far back as 1847, and 
in July of that year a detachment of Ouides Cavalry, with 
a troop of Sikh Regular Cavalry, marched from Tusafsai to 
surprise the village of Moghdara, in Ehudu Ehel territory. Half 
an hour before daybreak they arrived at the mouth of a narrow 
defile, three-quarters of a mile long, leading to the village, and 
along which only one horseman could go at a time. The Ouides, 
under Lieutenant H. B. Lumsden, pushed rapidly through the 
• but the Sikhs, for some unaccountable reason, did not 
follow. The village, however, was surprised, the inhabitants 
disarmed, and the headmen and 300 head of cattle were brought 
away by the Ouides. 

Again, on the 26th June 1849, a detachment of the Ouides 
(69 sabres and 177 bayonets), under Ressaldar Fateh Khan, 
inarched during the night from Peshawar to Yar Husain in Yusaf- 
sai, and the next morning attacked and destroyed the Ehudu 
TOiftl village of Bag^ and returned to Yar Husain by noon. 

On the whole, however, the tribe has given little trouble. We 
perhaps owe this good conduct to its openness to attack from our 
territory ; and there can be no doubt, should it be necessary to 
punish them, it would be very simple to do so, as the apinrosohes 
to the country are easy. 

From the year 1820, the hutory of the Ehudu Ehels has been 
mixed up with, and comjwises the vicissitudes which have befalien, 
▼«a.I. ib 
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Viteh Khan of Panjto and his no less remarkable son, Mnkarrab 
Khan, who for Tears has been an exile and a wanderer from his 
tribe, but who still is an important political factor on this part of 
the border. Mukairab Khan is the representative of a familT which 
is acknowledged to be the foremost amongst the different sections 
of the Mandan dan, which inhabit this part of the frontier, 
and more will be said of him later on. 

The Ghamlawals are a mixture of Mandan clans, and inhabit 
the small valley of Ghamla, to the south- 
east of Buner. This valley is bounded 
on the north by Buner, on the west by Yusafzai, on the south by 
Khudu Ehel territory, and on the east by the lands of the Amasais. 

The valley runs east and west, its extreme length from Ambela 
to Qarhi being ten miles, and its greatest breadth two-and-a-half 
wiiW A spur of the Guru mountain separates it from Buner, 
another from the Sarpatai peak of the Mahaban range intervenes 
between it and Khudu Ehel territory, whilst a somewhat similar 
spurfromthesamerange divide it fromthe country of the Amazais. 
In former years, when, after subjugating the country, the Yusaf 
and Mandan nlana began to quarrel amongst themselves for their 
possessions, the latter located their families in the Ghamla valley 
pendingthe settlement of the disturbances. The contest terminated 
in the Yusaf clans occupying Swat and Buner, whilst the Mandan 
race appropriated the plains of the Peshawar district. Ghamla, 
tliftngh nominally a daftar of the Mandans, is completely subser- 
vient to its powerful neighbour Buner. 

The political importance of Ghamla is very small, and as 
soldiers the inha bitants are held in the lowest estimation. 

A stream with a firm bottom runs down the middle ofthe valley, 
the water flowing on a level with the surface of the ground as far 
as Kuria, but beyond that the ravine deepens gradually, and the 
vsQey ceases to ^ open and easy. Between .^bela and Kuria, 
cavalry and horse artillery could manoeuvre, as there a^ no ob- 
stacles except the stream, which could be crossed without difficulty. 
Tbe elevation of the valley is little over 2,000 feet. The countiy 
p fff d nn** during the spring crops, wheat, barley, peas and moiur ; 
toing the autumn, rice, Indian bom, dal, and hmgcmi. 

The soil is good; water abundant, and the country generally most 
iavouable for agrioultatal purposes. The customs of tiie people 
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are similar to those of other Pathan ruoes ; the Ehodu Ehels, 
Amasais, etc., all conforming more or less to their own peculiar 
tribal customs. 

There are about twenty villages in the Valley, of which the 
largest is Koga, followed probably by Sura and GaraL These 
villages are all built with the houses joining, so as to leave few 
entrances, and most, if not all of them, have tow'ers also, for 
musketry. The ChamlaWals could probably muster about 1,300 
fighting men. 

The Ghamla valley can be approached from the north from 
Buner by several passes ; the easiest of these is said to be the Buner 
pass, which leads from Bar Kilai to Ambela ; its length is only 
about two miles through the Guru range, and, according to native 
reports, is practicable for laden camels. The valley can also 
be approached from the east by the valley of the $arandu river ; 
through the Khudu Ehel country by Ghinglai Ito Koga ; and 
from British territory by the Ambela, Sherdara, and Narinji 
passes, the first mentioned being the easiest. 

During the campaign of 1863 the Ghamlawals were at first 
friendly, but were afterwards forced to join against us by pressure 
from the other tribes. 

The Bunerwals inhabit the Buner valley, which is bounded 
„ , on the north-west by Swat : north-east 

Bunerwaln. h 

by the Puran valley ; south-east by 
the Mada Khel, and Amazai territory; south by the Ghamla 
valley ; and south-west by Yusafzai. It is a small mountain 
valley, dotted with villages and divided into seven sub-divisions. 
The Morah hills and the Ham range divide it from Swat, the Sinawar 
range from Yusafzai, the Guru mountain from the Ghamla valley, 
and the Duma range from the Puran valley. From these ranges 
run smaller spurs, meeting one another and forming a small nucleus 
of inferior valleys, richly cultivated and well populated. The 
valley is drained by the Barandu, a perennial stream which fall* 
into the Indus above Mahabara, after receiving the drainage of 
Ghamla and the country of the Amazais. Its general width is 
about sixty feet, and has, in summer and winter, water to a depth 
of three or four feet, and is never less than two feet. There are 
about a dozen villages on its right bank, but the left bank is mostly 
covered with iunj^e, having a few hamlets at a distance. Buner 
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is inhabited by the Iliassai and Malisai clans of the Ynsafsais,* 
which are sub'divided into seven sections as follows Salarsai, 
Nasozai, Ashazai, Oadaizai, Nurizai, Daulatzai, and Chagarzal 

There is no finer race on the north-west frontier of India than 
the Bunerwals. Simple and austere in their habits, religious and 
truthful in their ways, hospitable to all who seek shelter amongst 
them, free from secret assassinations, they are bright examples 
of what good materials a Pathan tribe can be developed into, 
clinging with the fondest afieotipn to their country and ancient 
customs handed down to them by their forefathers. Ignorant by 
nature, they hold trade in the very lowest estimation ; excessively 
under the control of muUas and others of the priestly class, they 
are often deluded with precepts and orders said to emanate from 
some high religious authority, such as the late Akhund of Swat. 
They are still perfectly upright in their dealings with enemies and 
strangers. Their word once given through the general council 
of the trfbe, may be depended on with greater certainty than that 
of any other border race, even when unaccompanied with the 
usual security for the fulfilment of the contract. Though ^or^ 
they are free from those thievish propensities which disgrace nearly 
every other tribe on the Peshawar border. This is a curious and, 
at the same time, a most exemplary trait in their character. 

The Bunerwals have always been inimical towards us, and 
stand aloof, generally speaking, from intercourse with British 
officers ; but they do not allow bands of robbers to come into 
our limits for the purpose of annoying the British border villager 
nearest to them ; and though they harbour outlaws from our terri- 
tory, they never join with them in committing depredations. We 
seldom hear of a raid in which they are participators, and when 
they are, it is generally found that they were instigated to it by 
men in our limits, receiving grants from Government and holding 
influential positions in Tusafzai. Men from British territory used 
sometimes to be seized and detained because of some deH due 
by another in our limits, but they were immediatdy released on 
the amount being liquidated, or security given for payment. 
The Bunerwals, if well united and prompted by a common 

1 Hm twm BusMwal ■Wiotty odly liHdMfiag on Bnaar ftofn, totwntly 
tlwM two oUiis I but It thoold «U1 tiMMriTM Bsasrwals. 
topoiiiMoattlMtdl tfMU-boidK WibM, 
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osQse, could bring 7,000 fighting men againet ua in the field, 
independent of those which other tribes could send to their assist* 
ance in case of need. 

The climate of Buner is said to be very severe in winter, snow 
falling to a considerable extent on the surrounding hills and con- 
tinuing for some time, but in the valleys it seldom remains longer 
than a week or ten days. The hot weather sets in later than in 
the plains, but is more oppressive and continuous, owing to the 
confined nature of the valley. The frequent storms that burst 
over these hills do not cool the air, but on the contrary produce 
a hot, steamy atmosphere in the valley below. It ii^ said to be 
unhealthy in summer, from the coarse, gravelly soil becoming heat- 
ed and radiating its heat during the night, making the air very close 
and oppressive. In the spring and autumn malarious exhalations 
rise from the porous soil, <ancl fevers become rife during both these 
seasons. 

The autunm crops consist of Indian corn, rice, and mash ; the 
spring crops of wheat and barley. The grain cultivated is not, 
however, sufficient to meet the wants of the inhabitants of the 
Valley, and has to be imported from other quarters. A force would, 
therefore, have to bring its own supplies if it entered Buner. The 
inhabitants are rich in cattle, especially buffaloes, and are almost 
entirely occupied in the tending of their herds and the cultivation 
of the soil. 

The betrothal and marriage ceremonies are simili^r throughout 
all the sub-divisions, varied in some places, with reference to the 
lower classes, at the will of some malik, whose authority may be 
more arbitrary and oppressive than that of his neighbours. Apoor 
manhas generally to pay Bs. SO toB8.60 for his bride, the middle 
Bs. 120, the others from Bs. 200 to Bs. 300, the tw>ing 
further bound to feed the relations of the girl, both at the betrothal 
and the marriage, with rice, ghi, and sugar. The musician receives 
a fee of Bs. 2 at the betrothal and Bs. 6 at the 
the shortest interval between the two events being two 
and the longest two years. The age of the bridegroom usually 
ranges from twenty to twenty-two, that of the girl being fifteen 
to seventeen. . This seems a move in the right direction, the giri 
being older than custom usually permits in Muhammadan countries 
vlun paxeuts allow theix daughters of twdve orthixteeiito many 
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and cohabit with their hoabanda. The pmuahment for adultery with 
the higher claBoee ia death, and nothing abort of thia will aatiafy 
them. The lower ordera, if poor, are aometimea aatiafied, after 
a period of two or three yeaie, with a twna. Thia meanathat the 
man who has enticed away the daughter or wife of another givea 
a aiater or other female relation to the aggrieved party in exchange. 
There ia no fixed rule as to what the father ia to give on the bi^ 
of a child. 

All hamayaa, auoh aa Gujara, have to pay Ba. 5 annually ; 
but of thia number, thoae who are not artiaana, have to take up 
arma in time of neceaaity, and fight for their maliks, being fed by 
them aa long aa the feud laata. 

With regard to the communicationa between Buner and the 
Burrounding coontriea, there are three paaaea leading from Buner 
into Swat, the Kakl, the Jowarai, and the Karakar. Of theae the 
laat named ia the only one practicable for mule tranaport. On 
the eaat, the Indua being croaaed at Mahabara, Buner can be 
entered, but'with difficulty, by the defile of the Barandu. From 
Britiah territory, the Malandri pasa and the Ambela paaa lead into 
Buner, and ate both practicable for laden animala. There are 
aeveral other routea from Yusafzai, but they are difficult. 

The trade of the country ia principally in the handa of the 
Hmdua of Ruatam and Bazar in Britiah territory, with agenciea 
at the principal villagea in Buner. Ghi ia exported in large 
quantitdee, alao honey, timber, etc., the importa being chiefly 
cotton fabrica and aalt. Goats, sheep, and cattle are aimuaUy 
purchased in Buner for the Peshawar market. 

The Bunerwals are independent of ua for the necessaries 
of life, and fear a blockade less than any of the other tribes. For 
villagea adjoining our border a blockade has been found to be 
auoceaaful ; but for others it is impossible. 

Having discussed the country, customs, etc., of the Bunerwals, 
it ia now necessary to notice briefly the different sections of the 
tribe. The two which border on Britiah territory, and therefore 
most nearly affect ua, are the Salarzaia and the Nurizais. 

The Salarzaia are a powerful seotion, and are said to be able 
to bring 1,600 men into the field. Sub-divided into the Mali Khel 
and the Aib Khel, they have fourteen villages, of which Jowar is 
(he largest and moat important. The residents of this village 
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belong to both 'sub-diyisions. The Salarzais have more com- 
munications with our subjects than any other section of the 
Bunerwals. 

The Nurizais adjoin British territory to the south-east of the 
Salarzais, and are separated from the Chamla valley by the Ouru 
range. They communicate with British territory by the Malandri 
and Ambela passes, which lead direct to their country. They are 
divided into two sub-sections, the Panjpai and the Ali Sher Khel. 
The former have always been favourably disposed towards the 
British. Their maliks have invariably attended to the summons of 
the Assistant Commissioner of Yusafzai, when called upon to do 
so, and have done their best to smooth any difficulties that might 
arise between them and us. The Ali Sher Khel maliks, on the 
contrary, are the most troublesome people we have to deal with in 
Buner. The Nurizais were not implicated as a whole in the attacks 
on the Malakand and Chakdara in July 1897. The principal villages 
of the Panjpai section are Kharappa and Nawa Kala, and of the 
Ali Sher Khel, Rega, and Bar Kala. The maliks of the last two 
places have the greatest influence in the Nurizai country. The 
section is said to be able to turn out 1,100 fighting men. 

The Ashazais are located at the base of the isolated Jafir hill, 
having the Salarzais on their west and the Nurizais on the south. 
They are the most warlike men in Buner, and owing to their central 
position play a prominent pait in the politics of the country. They 
are divided into four sub-sections, the Khadin Khel, Aya Khel, 
Musara Khel, and the Khakizai. The first live in Anghafur ; the 
Aya Khel and Musara Khel divide Tursak, which is the largest 
village of the Ashazai ; and the Khakizai are settled in Ilai. The 
section numbers about 1,000 fighting men. 

The Oadaizais occupy the southern slopes of the Ham and 
Dosiri mountains, and are too far located from our border for their 
chiefs ever to be brought into political contact with our oflicers. 
They are divided into four sub-sections, Ibrahim Khel, Hasan 
Khel, Ali Sher Khel, and Seni Khel. 

The Nasozais occupy the western slopes of the Duma mountains 
to the south-east of the Gadaizais. They are divided into two 
sub-sections, the Panjpai and the Makhozai. Their most important 
village is Bagra, and, daring the Ambela campaign, the Khan of 
that place and the Khan of Daggar, also belonging to the Panjpai 
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■iib*ieoiioB of the Nasozais, were considered the most important 
chiefs in Buner. 

The Daulatzais occupy a portion of the valley on both banks 
of the Baiandu stream to the north of the Chamla valley. They are 
divided into three sub-sections, Ismailzai, Mandazai, and Barkazai. 
The principal village of the first is Kalpani ; of the Mandizai, 
Bajkatta; and of the Barkazai, Shal Bandai. Some of their 
villages are flourishing places, and have an extensive trade tlirough 
Hindus with Sudum, more especially Bajkatta and Kalpani. The 
tnaliJu of this section, in case of any dissensions among the Chamla- 
wals and Chagarzais, obtain large sums of money for helping and 
assisting the rival pretenders to power. 

The Chagarzais have already been described under the he&ding 
of the Black Mountain tribes. Of the three sections into which 
they are divided, v.iz., Nasrat Khel, Firozai, and Basi Khel, the 
second only is located in the Buner valley, and inhabits the western 
slopes of the Duma mountains ; its principal villages being Tangora 
and Batora. This section numbers about 1,000 fighting men. 

Affair with the Hindustani fanatics at Kotla in January 1853. 

About the year 1823, there arrived on the Yusafzai frontier 
one of those famous saintly adventurers, who have at all times 
managed to beguile the credulous and simple Pathan race for 
their own ends, and have been the means of creating discord, 
t^>heaving society, and fomenting rebellions, which have been 
checked and crusW with the utmost difficulty. This man was 
Saiyid Ahmad Shah of Bareilly. At one period of his life he was 
the companion-in-arms of the celebrated Amir Khan Findari, 
who was himself a Pathan, bom in the valley of Buner. Saiyid 
Ahmad studied Arabic at Delhi, and then proceeded to Mecca by 
way of Calcutta. It was during this journey that his doctrines 
obtained the ascendancy over the minds of the Muhammadans 
of Bengal, which has ever since led them to supply this colony with 
fresh recruits. Although the Saiyid in after life attempted to dis- 
guise tbe fact, his doctrines were essentially those of the Wdhahi 
sect, inculcating the original tenets of blam, and repudiating 
o ommentariaa on the Koran, the adoration of relics, etc. 

It was in 1824 that the adventurer arrived by way of Eaad- 
aharaod Habul amongst the Tusafsai tribes the Peshawar 
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border, with about forty Hiadustani followers. This was an oppor* 
tune moment to raise the spirits of the Yusafzais and other Pathans 
(which had been lowered by the crushing defeat they and the 
Peshawar Sirdars had received from Banjit Singh at the battle of 
Nowshera), by religious exhortation. Saiyid Ahmad gave out that 
he was a man of superior sanctity, and divinely commissioned to 
wage a war of extermination, with the aid of all true believers, 
against the infidel. Amongst a race so simple and superstitious, 
the mission of all enthusiasts, such as Saiyid Ahmad, is eminently 
successful. Animated by a spirit of fanaticism, and with the desire 
of freeing themselves from their Sikh oppressors, a numerous, 
although ill-disciplined, army was soon at his disposal. His own 
Hindustani followers had been increased by recruits till they now 
numbered 900 men. In addition to this, the Peshawar Sirdars, 
feeling the influence of the movement, and hoping to break the 
Sikh rule, joined in the crusade. 

Collecting his army together, and strengthened by the contin- 
gents of Ehadi Khan of Hund, Ashraf Khan of Zaida, and the 
followers of the Peshawar Sirdars, the Saiyid proceeded to Howshera 
with the intention of laying siege to the fort of Attock. He, how- 
ever, fo-md Ranjit Singh forewarned. Hari Singh with a largo 
army awaited him on the Indus, and Budh Singh was sent across 
the river with a considerable force. Moving up to Saidu to meet 
the fanatics, Budh Singh entrenched his army, who were thereupon 
surrounded by the fanatics and in time reduced to great distress. 
Budh Singh at length determined to fight ; and warning the 
Peshawar Birdors of the near approach of Ranjit Singh and the fate 
that awaited them if they acted with Saiyid Ahmad, he commenced 
the battle. The Sir^rs, with Yar Muhammad at their head, 
accepting the warning, fled immediately. This act of treachery had 
the desired effect, and the Muhammadans were routed with great 
slaughter by the Sikh soldiery. Yar Muhammad, however, 
derived little benefit from his act, for Ranjit Singh doubled the 
amount of the Peshawar tribute, desecrated the mosques, despoiled 
the country, and ultimately retired, taking Yar Muhammad Sian’s 
son as hostage. It subsequently transpired that the Saiyiffs attempt 
on Attock had been a failure owing to the treachery of IT ad j iTha.^ 
ol Hund, who had disclosed his intentions to Ranjit Sin g h, 
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Saiyid Ahmad, after this defeat, which occurred iiKthe spring 
of 1827, escaped with a few foUowers, wd Lundkhwar, to Swat. 
Thence he proceeded to Buner, and ultimately, at the invitation of 
some of the Khans^ returned to Tusafzai. The Pathans, wl^o still 
believed in his miraculous powers, swarmed in thousands round 
his standard, und being joined by Mir Baba the Sudum chief, and 
others, he determined to chastise the Khan of Hund for his mis- 
conduct. The parties met, with no decisive result ; but by an act 
of treachery, in which he was aided by the .late Akhund of Swat, 
the Saiyid induced Khadi Khan to visit him in a friendly way, and 
instantly had him seized and slain. After this he proceeded to 
Panjtar, and was heartily welcomed by Fateh Khan, the chief of 
the Khudu Elhels, a connection which strengthened his position 
among the Pathans. Aided by Fateh Khan and his owii bands 
of BKndustanis, the Saiyid now commenced a series of exploits 
which eventually placed the whole of Yusafzai and Peshawar 
under his control. He subdued the Khans of Hund and Hoti, 
and levied tithes from the Yusafzai clans. In 1828, by a night 
attack he defeated the Barakzai force, which had advanced against 
him as far as Zaida, and subsequently he took possession of Amb. 
In 1829, having again defeated the Barakzais at Hoti, he occupied 
Peshawar. But his successful career was now brought to a close. 
His exactions had become oppressive to the Pathans, and an 
attempt on his part to put a stop to their taking money on the 
betrothal of their daughters was still more distasteful. There was 
a general insurrection against him, and many of his followers, 
including the deputy left at Peshawar, Were massacred. Fateh 
Khan ako, having derived every advantage from the Saiyid^s 
presence at Panjtar, was now desirous of getting rid of his 
obnoxious aUy. He therefore joined heartily in the scheine for the 
assassination of his followers ; but when the beacon was lighted pn 
the top of Karamar, which was the arranged signal of slaughter, 
he found that Saiyid Ahmad and his compact little .army of 
1^6d0 Hindustsaus under MuUa Ismail, was a force which he dared 
not attack openly. Finding the Mahaban no longer a safe asylum, 
the Hindustanis now crossed the Indus and proceeded to Balakot. 
Here the followers of the Saiyid again rallied round him, and an 
army under Sher Singh marched against him. In spite of the dis- 
pacify of numbers^ and the warning of his friends, the Saiyid 
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determined to figbt. Three times did his small band of Hindustanis 
beat back the Sikh regiments, but at last, overpowered by numbers, 
they were defeated and destroyed, only three hundred of their 
number escaping and the Saiyid himself being amongst the slain. 

Of his ^sciples who escaped with their lives a portion found 
their way to ’Sitana. This village, as already stated, had been 
given as a mmfi grant by the Utmansais to the Saiyids of Tiring on 
their first arrival, and belonged to one Saiyid Akbar Shah, a nian 
who was held in great veneration by the Utmanzais, Gaduns, and 
neighbouring tribes, and who was a declared enemy of the Sikhs. 
It was at that time the refuge for outlaws aind offenders from Yusaf* 
zai and Hazara, and was the rendezvous of all the discontented 
Kham and their followers. Saiyid Akbar had served as a treasurer 
and counsellor to Saiyid Ahmad, and on this account hb willingly 
allowed the Hindustanis to gather round him. Here they settled, 
and established a colony, and also constructed a fort near Sitana, 
which they called Mandi. After the British annexation of the 
Peshawar valley, Abdul G^fur, the well-known Akhund of Swat, 
prevailed on the people of Swat to receive Saiyid Akbar as their 
lying, and he was accordingly proclaimed King of Swat. 

The first occasion of our coming into collision with this Hin- 
dustani colony, occurred in 1863, after the expedition against the 
Hassanzais, related in a previous chapter. The Hindustani hmatics 
had co-operated with the Hassanzais against Jehandad Khan of Amb, 
and had actually seized a small fort of his, named Eotla, in the 
Amh territory, on the right bank of the Indus, and it was necessary 
that it should be recovered and restored to the Amb chief. Accord- 
ingly, after the conclusion of the operation in December 1862 and 
January 1863, under Lieut. -Colonel Mackeson, o.b., a force was 
moved down to the left bank of the Indus, opposite Kotla. 

None of the tribes around, tne Amazais, Mada Ehels, or Gaduns, 
had joined the Hindustani fanatics ; but the latter, in answer 
to the warning to them to withdraw from Kotla to their own 
settlements, gave no- written reply, and according to some verbal 
Imports, sent a defiance — ^Uaulvi Inayat Ali Khan, the leader of the 
ffindnafatfiis , declaring he had come to die. 

Peeling confident, after seeing the ground, that the crossing and 
re-crossing could be well protected, and the garrison reduced to 
extremis if they offered opposition, Lieut.-Colonel Mackeson 

a>s 
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determined to eend a force across, though there were only two boats 
available for the passage, each capable of carrying 100 men at a time. 

On the 0th January, the troops, as per margin, were crossed 
over from Kirpilian under the com- 
mand of Major J. Abbott, to retake the 
fort. As there were doubts if the monn- 
t.'iin giins would suffice to reduce the 
stronghold, two Horse Artillery guns 
were held ready to be sent across in 
addition ; the other two guns were kept on the left bank to cover 
the crossing and retirement. 

The village of Ashera is on a spur of the mountain about 200 
feet above the Indus and the fort of Eotla is higher up on the 
same spur, at an elevation of 1,000 feet or more from the river. 
It was known that there was no spring or well in the fort, and 
it was intended that Jehandad Khan’s men should assault the vil- 
lage under cover of the Horse Artillery guns on the left bank of the 
river, whilst Major Abbott’s column should move round and gain 
possession of the heights above it, the crossing opposite Sitaua 
being threatened by the regular troops from their encampment 
at Eargarh. Directly the two Sikh regiments and mountain 
guns began to ascend the hill, the Hindustanis fled incontinently 
from the fort of Kotla and village of Ashera, and, being pursued 
by Jehandad Khan’s people, some thirty or forty were cut up. 

The troops bivouacked for the night at Ashera, and re-crossed 
the Indus the following day. 

Affairs at Shekh Jana and Narinji under Major J. L. Vaughan, 
in July and August 1857. 


The only portion of the Peshawar district in which advantage 
of the Sepoy Mutiny was taken by the people to disturb the country 
was on the Yusafzai frontier, and this was principally due to the 
presence of the Hindustani fanatics, who .were supported by’ contri- 
butions of men and money from traitorous princes and private 
individuals in Hindustan. 

The Yusafzai country was controlled .by the fort of Mardan. 
which was usually garrisoned by the Corps of Guides ; but in the 
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middle of May 1857, this regiment moved down to. form a portion 
of tlie Punjab Moveable Colamii, its place being taken by the 66th 
Native Infantry. At the end of May the 66th Native Infantry 
broke into mutiny, when about 100 sepoys were put to the swor^ 
and 150 taken prisoners by a column which had moved cut from 
Peshawar under Lieut.-Colonel John Nicholson, some 600 sepoys 
of the regiment making good their escape to Swat. 

Two powers had hitherto reigned in Swat — the AUiund, <» 
priest, and the Badshah or king, whom the Akhund had set up for 
carrying on the temporal government. Had these two been united 
in harboiuring the 65th Native Infantry, and at that moment 
proclaimed a jehad against us, there can ^ no doubt that it would 
have set fire to the valley of Peshawar, and placed us in considerable 
difficulties. But Saiyid Akbar, the king, had just died. He had 
long survived his popularity, and had he then been alive, would 
not have been allowed by the Akhund and chiefs of Swat to 
entertain a disciplined army of Hindustani sepoys. The crisis roused 
these chiefs to the preservation of their liberties, and they first 
expelled Saiyid Mubarak Shah, the son of the late king, and lastly, 
the refugees of the 66th Native Infantry, who were conducted 
by disciples of the Akhund through mountain paths to the river 
Indus, which they crossed at a point far above our territory, with 
the desperate design of making their way to Kashmir and seeking 
an asylum with Maharajah Golab Singh. They were, however, des- 
troyed before they arrived at their destination. 

^ few of the sepoys of the 66th Regiment had, however, shrunk 
from encountering the perils of the journey to Kashmir, and had 
joined the young Saiyid Mubarak Shah, who had taken up his abode 
at the village of Panjtar. Not far from this village, at a place 
called Mangal Thana, a settlement of Hindustanis under some 
maidviaoi the Wahcdn sect had sprung up, being a branch of the 
parent colony at Sitana. 

Mukarrab Khan, Chief of Panjtar, was also hostile to us. In 
order to imderstand the cause of his hostility it is necessary to refer 
briefly to his history since the death of his father, Fateh lUian, in 
1 841, when he succeeded to the position of Khan. For the first eight 
years he seems to havemanag^ the Ehudu Khels well, and the 
tribe remained quiet and contented. Dissensions did now and then 
break out, but the pariaes were appeased, till at last Mnkazrab Khan 
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Mized, deprived of lus right, and slew Sirkst, ttuiik of Bam Ehel 
Totalai, a man who had been his father’s, Fateh Shan’s, agent. 
This act seems to have been the beginning of all the troubles 
which afterwards overtook him. It was about this time that he 
zend«red himself useful to Major James Abbott, who was then 
holding Hasara ; and on the annexation of the Punjab he presented 
himself to our officers. Even then his oppression had made him at 
variance with bis subjects, and the object of his visit was to obtain 
British aid against them, which it is needless to remark was refused. 
Nothing particular was done by him for several years after this, 
but in 1866 he made a petition claiming our aid against the Hindus* 
tani fanatics at Mangal Thana who had assembled there to the 
number of 420 men under Saiyid Abbas, with the intention of attack- 
ing the Khan's villages. The sincerity of Mukarrab FliaTi was cour 
sidered doubtful, and it appeared probable that the agitation was 
got up by the Khan himself, who was at variance with his subjects, 
the Totalaiwals, and wanted the fanatics to help him against them. 
The cause of this difference was that the Khan claimed a house 
and tithe tax at the rate of Bs. 2 per harvest, whilst the Totalai- 
wals declined to pay anything beyond Bs. 2 a house per annum. 

The dispute was referred to the British authorities, and 
a decision was given against Mukarrab Khan, and he was informed 
at the same time by the Chief Commissioner that he would be held 
responsible for the good conduct of the Hindustani colony at Man- 
gal Thana. This so displeased him that from that time he did not 
hide his hostility to the British. Matters continued in an un- 
satisfactory state, and it was apprehended that there would be an 
armed movement into British territory. In October 1866 sanc- 
tion was given by the Supreme Government for a force to be em- 
{doyed against the Khan should necesrity warrant such a measure. 
On the 30th August 1866, previous to the receipt of the above 
sanction, a raid on Swabi and Salim Khan being expected, a detach- 
ment of Guide Cavalry and 200 Infantry, under command of Major 
H. B. Lumsden, moved out to protect the threatened villages. 
But the force soon returned, as it appeared that the fanatics were 
to be used against the Totalaiwals and not against the British 
villages. 

On the 6th October 1866 the ntalihs of Totalai and Mobaras 
IThan of dunglai, oourin of Mukarrab Khan, having j rined together, 
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detonnilwd to zsise the whole of the Ehudu Ethels against Mukairab 
Khan, if he did not instantlj dismiss the fanatics, On the 7th Octo* 
her 186i the Khan wrote to the Assistant Commissioner at Mardan, 
informing him that the Hindustanis had been dismissed, and he 
had made peace with his subjects. During the troubles of 1857 
Mobaraz Khan invited the Hindustani fanatics under Maulvi Ina- 
yat Ali Khan to his village without consulting his cousin ; the 
Khudu Kheb joined him, and Mukarrab Khan found himself 
isolated at Panjtar. 

It was at this time that some of the western villages began to give 
way to the influences by which they were tempted to disaflection, 
and, having refused to pay their revenue, they appealed to Mobaraz 
Khan of Chinglai and to the Hindustanis to come down and begin a 
war for Islam. The defaulting village of Shekh Jana was accord- 
ingly occupied by 200 men from Chinglai under Baz Khun, the 
nephew of Mobaraz Khan, and by 50 horsemen under a partisan 
soldier, named Jan Muhammad, besides men from the neighbouring 
villages. 

The fort of Mardan, after the mutiny of the 55th Native In- 
fantry, had been garrisoned by the 5th Punjab Infantry and 
two guns of the Peshawar Mountain Train Battery, the whole 
under Major J. L. Vaughan, 6th Punjab Infantry. The Assistant 
Commissioner, Lieutenant J. C. Home, having called upon that 
ofScer to act, he moved out on the afternoon of the Ist July with the 

PesWr Mountain Train dotectment as per margin, and the next 
Battery, ^ guns. morning attacked Shekh Jana. A con- 

$a^. Cavalty, 80 g^gjable number of matchlock men, with 

sth Punjab iniantry, 270 the horse, were drawn up along the 
the eastern bank of the nala on which 
tile village is built. A few rounds from the guns speedily threw 
them into disorder ; when the skirmishers of the 6th Punjab Infantry 
cleared the village, and the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, pursuing the 
fugitives over the open plain in its rear, drove them into the 
adjoining village of Spinkana. 

’ This village was then attacked and carried, and the enemy pur* 

sued to the hills by the cavalry and some levies, under Lieutenant 

Q. A. Grakam, wW several were cut up and some twenty- 
five taken prisoners. The only casualties on our side were two 
Bowan, 2nd Ponjab Cavalry, and three of the levies, wounded. 
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Hajor Vsugluui stated that the oonduot of tiie tzoope had been 
admitable, and the pursuit bytheoavahyveiyspirited. Baz Khan was 
amongst the slain, and Jan Muhammad, having been taken prisoner, 
was tried and executed, as were, subsequently, seven of the villagers. 

A f(»rtnight after the affair' of Shekh Jana, the Hindustani 
fanatics, under the leadership of Maulvi Inayat Ali Khan, crossed 
the bmder and raised the standard of religions war at the mountain 
village of Narinji. Naiinji is on the extreme border, and, being very 
difficult of access, had become an asylum for bad characters, and 
had several tunes defied the authorities in Yusafzai ; at the last 
moment, however, the maUks had always hitherto saved the place 
from destruction by submission and reparation. 'Yho villagers were 
proud that the place had more than once been attacked by a Sikh 
force without success. 

The number of Hindustani followers with the maulvi was 
about 150, and he had also some 30 or'40 of the men of the 
late 66th Native Infantry. The fighting men of Narinji were 
about 400, and 40 horsemen had joined the party from Panj- 
tar, under the brother of Mukarrab Khan. A few Wsemen had 
also come down from Swat, and several of the fugitives from 
Shekh Jana were with the maulvi. Mobaraz Khan of Chjnglai 
remained aloof, and refused to give assistance. 

On the night of the 18th July, a force, as per margin, marched 
Mountoin Train Mardan under the command of 

Bftttoiy, 4 gm . Major J. L. Vaughan, 6th Punjab ln< 

Punjab Cavalry, 1 accompanied by Captain 

4th Punjab Infantry, 400 H. B. Jamcs, the (Deputy Colhmis* 

icountad PoUoa, 40 lowata. Bioucr, • to VsT llusain, thirteen nules. 

Multan Levy, 100 „ The 4th Punjab Infantry, under Cap* 

tain A. T. Wilde, had marched from, Nowshera on the 18th, 
but had been so much delayed in crossing the Kabul river that 
it was necessary to halt on the 20th to give them a rest. 

This route was adopted in order to conceal the object of the 
movement, which was further effected by the laying in of supplies 
at Salim Khan, as if the troops were proceeding to Panjtar, the 
people in the vicinity of which commenced to remove their i prop* 
erty. On the night of the 20th the troops marched to Parmali, 
nine miles, and, after a short halt, advanced towards Narinji, five 

t Mev tte inut>s bum IbeaMw Ibm. 
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miles, which was sighted at daylight. The surprise was complete 
though the enemy made such hasty preparations as were possible 
after the troops were seen. 

The position of the village was very strong. was built in 
terraces, and situated at the foot of a precipitous hill, the rooky 
spurs of which surrounded it on three sides ; but in the front the 
ground was open and practicable for cavalry. A broad sandy 
mla ran along the foot of the hill, on the other side of which nala, 
facing Narinji, was another range of heights. The slopes of the 
hill above Narinji were very steep, though practicable for infantry. 

Major Vaughan’s force was not strong enough to enable him 
to crown the heights above the village before attacking it in front 
moreover, the men had had a long night’s march, the season of the 
year was very tr]dng, and it was unadvisable to attempt such 
a laborious operation, or, whilst the enemy’s strength was undeve< 
loped, to divide the force. Consequently a position favourable for 
artillery fire was seized upon, from which the mountain guns began 
to bombard the village. 

The tnalihs had been previously called upon to give up the 
maulvi, but as in their reply they ignored his presence, the infantry 
advanced in skirmishing order, and after a tenacious resistance 
on the part of the ehemy, made themselves masters of the lower 
part of the village, and of the rocks which flanked it. There were 
several strong breastworks in the upper part of the viUage, and 
the enemy, who were very numerous, then pressed down to try 
and drive the infantry out of the position they had won ; but 
though they fought with great bravery, they were driven back 
with loss, and the village was then destroyed. 

About 8 A.H., Major Vaughan determined on retiring, as it 
was not probfible that further injury could be inflicted that day. 
The troops had been severely worked, and would soon have become 
exhausted feom the almost intolerable heat.* The supply of water, 
too, would have become scarce, as it had to be brought from the 
villages in rear, on donkeys. 

The retirement was effected without the slightest opposition 
on the part of the enemy, although the ground was most favourable 
for them, and the troops reached their camp at 10 A.11. 

1 Forty men, of whom mne suooumbed, bnd been struck down by the sun the pro* 

▼ioue dty. 

VofcL $F 
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The losses of the enemy had been very severe. Independently 
of those who must have been killed or wounded by the guns 
on the higher slopes above the village, which the infantry did not 
reach, fifty of the enemy fell in the lower village alone ; many 
of these were Hindustanis. The wounded were estimated at about 
fifty more. Our loss had been five killed and twenty-one. wounded. 

The people of Narinji, nevertheless, remained stubborn, and 
would not expel the maulvi. Soon afterwards a raid was made 
on cattle in British territory, and nothing remained but to renew 
the attack on' the refractory village. It was known that Mobaraz 
Khan of Chinglai, and Alam Khan, brother of Mukarrab Khan of 
Panjtar, had taken money from the maulvi, and succeeded in 
purchasing the aid of the chief men of Buner, who promised to 
bring assistance three days after the festival of the Eed. Chamla 
had already sent seven standards (probably 2P0 men), and other 
parties were daily arriving. Promises had been made from Swat, and 
reinforcements of Hindustanis had arrived from Mangal Thana 
and Sitana. 

Major Vaughan’s camp had been established at Parmali after 
the affair at Narinji, but on the Slst it was moved to Shewa, ns 
affording better shelter for the European troops, and partly to con- 
ceal our intentions. On the morning of the 2nd August, reinforce- 
ments were received from Peshawar, but the force had been pre- 
viously weakened by the departure of the 4th Punjab Infantry. 

At 1 A.M. on the 3rd August, a column of the strength mar- 


24.pr. Howltiew (2 guns). ginally noted marched from Shewa, 
^^^(4 *un^**'” under Major J. L, Vaughan, with Captain 

H.Mr 27 tS Foot, 50 bayonets. H. R. James as Political Officer, on 

” 87th ” M ” Narinji. Captain James had informa- 

2nd Punjab Cavalry, 150 sabres, tion that there was a bye -road branch- 

5tht*i?ijiM!!toS’*oo“?' “8 0 ® » half before 

eth* „ >. 200 „ reaching Narinji, by which a column 

iSiciaadievi»s,’ 226 m“nt’id. ascend to the rear of the village. 

100 foot. A force of 300 bayonets, 6th Punjab 

Infantry, and 60 bayonets, 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers, was there- 
fore detached under the command of Lieutenant TV. D. Hoste, 6th 


1 The pieMat Ini Brahmens, 
t The present 58th Vaughan’s Rifle (Fron- 
tier Force). 


t The present 50th Scinde Rifles (Fron- 
tier Force). 

t The present 24th Punjabis, 
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Punjab Infantry, to take the enemy in flank and rear. The exist* 
ence of this road was known when the first attack was made, but 
the force was then too weak to detach any portioil of it. 

The main body came in sight of Narinjisoon after sunrise. 
Rumours which had exaggerated our weakness now turned our 
hundreds into thousands, and as the force approached many of 
the auxiliaries fled. Maulvi Inayat Ali Khan was among the 
first to leave the village. 

As soon as the main body had come into position opposite 
the village, fire was opened upon it, and upon the clusters of men 
observed upon different parts of tJie mountain. Tliis was feebly 
replied to by a matchlock lire from the sarujars above the village 
and along the heights. 

After about half an hour, the coluimi whicli had been detached 
to ascend the hill made its appearance far away on the right. Its 
progress was vigorously opposed by the enemy, but the latter were 
dislodged from every point where they attempted to make a stand, 
and the column passed on in the most brilliant manner, and with- 
out a check, until the rear of the village was gained. The upper 
portion of the village, which is very strong and commanding, was 
then rapidly taken possession of at the point of the bayonet by 
a portion of Lieutenant Hoste’s men, whilst the remainder con- 
tinued their advance in pursuit of the enemy. 

As soon as the success of Lieutenant Hoste’s column was no 
longer doubtful, a detachment of the 6th Punjab Infantry, under 
Lieutenant 6. N. Saunders, was sent to ascend the heights which 
enclose the village to the left, and intercept the retreat of the 
fugitives. This service was well performed, and twenty-five or 
thirty of the enemy were killed. Amongst the slain were several 
'purbeahs^ believed from their arms and accoutrements to be men 
of the late 56th Native Infantry. Simultaneously with the move- 
ments last described, the 16th Punjab Infantry and fifty bayonets 
of Her Majesty’s 70th Regiment ciitered the village from the front 
and found it deserted. 

The work of destruction then began, and not a house was spared. 
The towers were blown up under the direction of Lieutenant P. S. 
Taylor of the Engineers, and the village was soon a mass of ruins. 
The troops were then withdrawn. Three prisoners were taken--i 

8M 
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one a Baieilly maulvi, the second a Chamla standard-bearer, and 
the third a vagrant of Charonda : they were all subsequently 
executed. 

Though not actively engaged, the large fo^ of cavalry gave 
security to the movements of the guns and infantry in the bed of 
the noia, and the foot levies were useful in occupying the heights 
opposite the village, from which possible annoyance was anticipated, 
losses were one killed and eight wounded. 

Expedition against the Khudu Khels and Hindustani fanatics 
by a force under Major-General Sir’Sydney J. Cotton, K.C.B., 
April-May 1858 . 

At^ the end of October following the destruction of Narinji 
related above. Lieutenant J. C. Horne, Assistant Commissioner 
of Yusafzai, whilst encamped at Shekh Jana with a small escort, 
was attacked by the Hindustanis and Chinglai Ehudu Ehels, 
aided by the Narinji and Shekh Jana people. Lieutenant Home 
was forced to take refuge in a ravine, and being favoured by the 
darkness, he saved his life. All his baggage was, however, taken, 
and five of his servants were killed. There is no doubt that 
Mukanab Khan, Mobaraz Khan, and nearly all the tnaliks oi Shekh 
Jana were in league with the fanatics. 

To punish this outrage, Lieut.-Colonel H. B. Edwardes, 
the Commissioner of Peshawar, strongly urged that as soon as 
troops were available, due punishpient should be htflicted for 
these wanton and unprovoked hostilities. Accordingly, on the 
22 nd April 1868, a force, numbering 4,877 men of all ranks, 
assembled on the left bank of the Kabul river, opposite Nowshera, 
under the immediate command of Major-General Sir Sydney 
J. Cotton, K.O.B., where it was joined by Lieut. -Colonel H. B. 
Edwardes, c.b., the Commissioner. The force was divided into 
two brigades, commanded respectively by Lieut.-Colonel H. 
Benny and Major A. T. Allan, both of Her Majesty’s 81st Regi- 
ment. 

On the 26th of April, the frontier village of Salim Khan was 
reached, and reconnoitring parties, one under Captain T. Wright, 
and the other under Lieut. -Colonel H. B. Edwardes, c.b., were 
at once sent forward. 
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The approaches to Panjtar were held by the people of Totalai, 
who had for several years been resisting the payment of tithes 

demanded by Mukarrab Khan, as 
already stated. "When, therefore, tlic 
Totalai people saw the reconnoitrijig 
parties approaching, they not only 
turned out to welcome them, but 
rushed ahead with all their men to try 
and seize Mukarrab Khan. That chief, 
imagining that the reconnoitring parties 
were followed by a column of attack, 
abandoned his position, and fled with 
about sixty horsemen to Chinglai ; seeing 
which, the people of Totalai daslied 
in and set fire to Panjtar before * our 
troops had come up. Our first object 
was thus unexpectedly and easily 
attained. 

Before cr( ssing the frontier the force 
was divided into three columns, as per 
margin. Salim Khan was made the 
base of operations, where the camp 
remained standing. The Major-General 
was to proceed, accompanied by Lieut.-Colonel Edwardes, with 
the first columm^ with two days’ provisions, so as to enter the 
Khudu Khel territory by the Daran (or Darhan) pass, whilst 
Lieut.-Colonel H. Eenny, 81st Eegiment, proceeded in command 
of the second column direct to Panjtar ; the third column, under 
Major A. T. Allan, 81st Regiment, remained in charge of the 

1 Tlie Peshawar Light Field Battery was 3rd June 1857, was formed of men from 
raised on the 6th June 1857. It was manned His Majesty’s 27th, 70th, and 87th 
by the 4th Ck>mpany, 2nd Battalion, Bengal Foot, mount^ on horses taken away from 
Foot Artillery (now. the 35th Field Battery the disarmed native cavalry. Captain 
K. A.) and had a company of European drivers F. Fane, 87th Foot, was commandant, and 
c;omposod of volunteers from the companies the strength was 2 officers, 4 sergeants 
of Foot Artillery at Peshawar. Tho horses and 84 men. 

Olid syces were take n from the 6th Bengal 4 Now the 1st Brahmans. 

Light Cavalry which had been dismounted 5 Now the 21st Punjabis, 

and disarmed. This was one of the Regular 4 Now the 26th Punjabis. 

Cavaliy Regiments, and the horses were tho 7 Now tho 8tli Cuvaliy. 

proijerly of Government. 8 Now the I2ili Pioneets. 

8 Now the 5th Cavalry. 9 Now tlie 20th Duke of Cambridge's 

K The Peshawar laffii Uotm, raised on Own Infantry (Brownlow's Punjabis). 


Isf Cdumn, 

Peshawar Lt. Fd. By.,i 4 guns. 
P^hawar Mt. Tm By., 2 „ 

H. M. OStli Foot, 260 bayonets. 
7th Irregular Cavaliy,8 100 men. 
Ouides Cavalry, 200 sabres. 
Peshawar Light Horse, 8 30 men. 
Sappers and Miners, 100 men. 
21st Native Infantry, 8 300 men. 
Guides Infantry, 300 men. 

0th Punjab Infantry, fi 400 men. 
18th ,, >t 8 400 „ 
2nd Column, 

3ist Fort, 200 bayonets. 

18th Irreg. Cav.7 100 men. 
Sappers and Miners, 47 men. 
Kelat-i.Ghil7.r.i R«g.8 200 „ 

8th Punjab Infantry,® 460 men. 
3fd Column. 

8lBt Regiment, 105 bayonets. 
08th „ 10 

7th Irregular Cavalry, 25 men. 
18th ,, ,, 25 „ 

Guide Cavalry, 60 sabres. 
Kelat*i*Ghilzai Rogt., 254 men. 
2l8t Native Infantry, 156 men. 
Guide Infantry, 76 bayonets. 
8th Punjab Infantry, 54 men. 
Otb tf »» 137 ,, 

18th ,, ,, 185 „ 
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standing camp at Salim Khan. No tents were taken by the advanc- 
ing columns. 

At one o’clock on the morning of the 26th April, the first 
column left camp for Ghinglai, and at daylight entered the Daran 
pass, a remarkably narrow defile, of about two miles in length, but 
with heights on either side easily crowned to cover the passage of 
troops. The enemy made no attempt to dispute the passage of this 
pass. 

Near the entrance of the Ghinglai valley, in a wooded nook 
of the hills, stood the village of Bagh, inhabited by Saiyids. A 
stream of water ran through its shady groves of mulberry trees, 
and it was a favourite halting-place for marauders when making 
raids on our territories. The Major-General and the Gommissioner 
visited the Saiyids to call them to account, but on their pleading 
their real inability to refuse a shelter to the robbers, their village 
was not destroyed ; a fine of one rupee a house was taken from 
them, vrith an injunction in future to give information of any 
raids that were contemplated. 

The column, after reaching the top of the Daran pass, proceeded 
at once to the village of Ghinglai, which was a largo village and 
contained about 1,000 houses, very substantially built. Here 
resided Mpbaraz Khan, who had a substantial little fort of wood 
and stone. No resistance, however, was attempted. 

During the day it was observed that some of the village people 
with their property had endeavoured to secrete Themselves in ravines 
on the mountain side, overlooking the village of Ghinglai ; and the 
9th Punjab Infantry, under Gaptain J. B. Thelwall, was accordingly 
ordered to ascend the mountain by a circuitous route, with a view 
to cutting off their retreat into the Ghamla valley ; whilst a party 
of the 98tli Regiment, under Gaptain L. S. Gotten, proceeded straight 
up the hill to dislodge them from their position. A few .shots only 
were exchanged, and then the enemy hastily retired, leaving several 
killed on the ground. During the day the troops were employed, 
under the direction of Gaptain H. Hyde, of the Engineers, in 
destroying the fort, village, and crops, and at night they bivonacked 
on a ridge near Ghinglai 

On the 27th April, the force, having completed its wwk at 
Ghinglai returned to Salim Khan, vid Panjtar and the Jehangirta 
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Dana. As aa approach to Chinglai this route proved to he much 
more difficult than the Daran Pass route. The track is ehieflj 
through broken country, and at one point passes through a rooky 
called Taralai, a very formidable obstacle if disputed. 

Mukarrab Khan’s horsemen and footmen were seen lufking 
about our line of march during the day, but apparently only in 
hopes of preying on stragglers from the force. Nothing, in fact, 
oo^d more strongly mark the badness and unpopularity of the 
Khan's character than his total inability to work up his own clan 
to defend what had hitherto been considered a strong country. 

The second column meanwhile had thoroughly destroyed 
Panjtar, and returned to Salim Khan. 

It was now necessary to destroy Mangal Thana, a stronghold 
of Mukarrab Khan’s, on one of the chief spurs of the Mahaban 
mountain, whither he had removed his property on the approach of 
the troops to Chinglai, and whither he himself was in the habit 
of resorting in the last extremity. It had also been the resort of 
Maulvi Inayat Ali Khan, who had so perseveringly endeavoured, 
at Narmji and other places, to raise Yusafzai in rebellion in 1867. 

The road from Panjtar to Mangal Thana was reported to be 
practicable, though difficult, and the people of Totalai expressed 
their willingness to act as guides to the troops. 

The force was again divided into three columns : the first 


to ftet against Mangal Thana, the second to proceed to Panjtar as 
a support, and the third to remain in reserve at Salim Khan. 


Isi Column. 

Peshawar Lt Pd. By. 2 giin« 
Peshawar Mt. Tn. By. 2 „ 
gist Regiment, 200 men. 
Quids Cavalry, 50 men. 
Sappers and Miners, 50 men. 
Kelat-i-Ghilsai Regt. 400 „ 
Guide Infantry, 400 bayonets. 
8th Punjab Infy. 400 men. 
18th Punjab Infy. 400 „ 


On the 28th April, the 1st column, 
strength as per margin, under the com- 
mand of the Major-General, left camp at 
Salim Khan, and pushed on by moon- 
light towards Mangal Thana. The ascent 
of the hills was very arduous, and halt 
the column had to be left at Dukarai. 


The advance guard reached the heights about 11 a.m. Not a shot 
had been fired at the troops, and on. entering Mangal Thana the 
fort was found to have been recently abandoned. 


Mangal Thana consisted of two villages, upper and lower. 
The lower comprised thirty or forty houses, and was occupied by 
peaceful Saiyids, while the upper part consisted of strong forti- 
fications made of large stones and timber. In this part stood the 
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citadel of Saiyid Abbas, tbe leader of tbe fenatics, with enclosures tor 
his Hindustani followers. The position was about 6,000 feet above 
sea level and the neighbourhood was densely wooded. 

The advanced troops bivouacked at Mangal Thana for the 
night, and the next day the fort was blown up by the Sappers and 
Miners. 


On the 30th April, the troops returned to their camp at Salim 
Khan, and halted there on the Ist May. 

It now only remained to deal with the colony of fanatics at 
Sitana, for which purpose the force marched towards Ehabal, 
distant from Sitana about four miles, where it encamped on the 
morning of the 3rd May. 

Between Amb, on the right bank of the Indus, and our :^ntier 
village of Topi, lies a narrow strip of land which forms part of the 
Utmanzai territory. It contains, in addition to the two or three 
small hamlets of Topi, the villages of Upper and Lower Khabal 
(exactly opposite Torbela), Upper and Lower Kai, and Sitana, 
Mandi, and Upper Sitana. The Utmanzais of this strip had, previous 
to this date, had feuds with the S viijius and Hindustanis of Sitana, 
and consequently welcomed our troops as allies against a common 
foe. 


Munuttiin Train 
Batirry, 2 gnns. 

Hatara Mountain Train Bat- 
tt'ry, 3 

'Jjiid Hikli Infantry, 300 men. 

Mill Punjab Infantry, 41>0 
inon. 

I'illi Punjab Infantry, 300 
iiK n. 


By previous arrangements Major J. R. 
Becher, the Deputy Comm'ssioner of 
Hazara, moved to the left bank of the 
Indus with the marginally noted troops 
with a view to crossing the river so as to 
co-operate with General Cotton in the 
attack on Sitana. 


The Major-General having, on the evening of the 3rd May, 
reconnoitred the hills and villages of the enemy, determined the fol- 
lowing morning to make a general attack. Major B^her, there- 
fore, crossed the Indus early on the morning of the 4th, and 
advanced against the villages from the east, while the main column 
moved against them from the south. At the same time, the Chief 
of Amb, Jehandad Khan, who was our ally, occupied the hiUs to 
the north. 

As the main force approached Lower Sitana, skirmishers were 
thrown forward and the 2nd Sikhs and the 6th Punjab Inhmtty 
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wen detaohed from Major Beohet’a oolmnn to move up the moun* 
tain iu rear of Sitana. The 18th Punjab Lifantry, under laeu* 
tenant J. Williamson, supported by the 9th Punjab In&ntry, under 
Captain J. B. ThelwaU, wen the firrt to gain contact with the enemy, 
a^d drove them from their main position with considerable loss. 
The enemy now retnated to their second position, but wen met by 
the 8th P^jab Infantry who drove them back onto the bayonets 
of the 18th. A hand-to-hand struggle now ensued till every Hindus- 
tani in the position was either killed or taken prisoner. The fanatics 
had Pathan ^es from the neighbouring Oadun tribe, but their 
heart was UOT in the business, and they fled precipitately. 

Whilst these operations wen going on. Upper Sitana was held 
by a wing of the 81st, under Lieut.-Colonel H. Benny, and the 
Sappen and Miners, under Captain H. Hyde, were employed in 
destroying the village. 

llie position of the enemy having been carried at all points, 
and their villages destroyed, the Majm-General determined to 
retire. In the afternoon, the enemy, chiefly Pathans, rallied again 
upon another height ; but it was determined to adhere only to the 
object in hand, and not advance further into the hills, where the 
troops would have come into collision with the Gadun and otiier 
independent tribes. 

As the troops withdrew, the enemy followed up closely, but 
were kept in ^heck by a detachment of the 98th Foot, the Guide 
Infantry, and two S^-inch mortars. This was the first time that 
the Enfield had been used in the hills ; Hs fire was most effective, 
and evidently made a great impression on the minds of the enemy 
and also on the native chiefs who accompanied the force. 

It was dusk before all the troops had descended the hill, and 
the force encamped for the night on the Sitana plain by the bank 
of the Indus, whence they proceeded next day to ElhabaL The 
British losses amounted to six killed and twenty-nine wounded, 
while the enemy lost sixty killed, including fifty HinHimtiLtiw. 
The number of their wounded was not ascertained. 

The Hindustanis, expelled from Sitana by the Utmansais, 
had taken refuge with the Upper Gaduns, and it was feared that on 
our retiring the Gdduns would come down and compel the Utmansais 
to re-admit the fanatics. To prevent this, a force was sent 
to surround the Oadun villages of Gandap and Ksal^ whioh an 
TtoiL so 
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eUMetothe Yusafzai border. The headmen came in at once, but 
dedaied their inability to coerce the Upper Qaduna; they w4re 
therefore sent to them to say that, unless our terms were agreed to, 
coercive measures would be adopted. This threat took immediate 
efieoi» and on the night of the 8th May, the Upper and Lower Gaduns 
sent in their representatives, and signed an agreement, in full 
conclave of Utmanzais and. Gaduns, by which both sides bound 
themselves to unite in expelling and keeping out the Saiyids and 
Bjiidustanis, and in resisting any third tribe which should endea* 
vonzto bring them back. 

The objects for which the troops had taken the field being now 
fully accomplished, the force marched back to Nowshegra, where 
it was broken up. 

The Indian Medal, with a clasp for the “ North-West Frontier,” 
was granted in 1869 to aU survivors of the troops engaged in the 
above operations under Major-General Sir S. J. Cotton. 
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TtlOe Bhouing the rdatiotukipt of the different 

Paihans. 


^X^mantai 


Uttnanzai 


rKanuJifci 


^Alazai. 
i Kanazai. 
i Akazai. 
LSaduzai 


r Ako Khel. 
i Malikzai. 
Khidrzai. 

‘ Mamuzai. 
^Mauizai. 

^ Hasaanzai. 

^ Akazai. 
I^Mada Khel. 

r Salarzai 


branches of the Yusafeai 

< Blishzanzai. 

** cKiBhramai. 

C Daulatzai. 

" llsmaflsai. 


Aba KbeL 
Tmar Khel. 

Mir Aliniaa KheU 
Bibzad Khel. 
Khudu Khel. 


CMoli Khel. 
•lAib Khel. 


Qadaizai 

^Ibrahim Khel. 
\ Hassan Khol. 

* * 1 Ali Sher Khel. 
V.Seni Khel. 

Ashazai • • 

^Kliadin Khel. 
j Aya Khel. 

' * / Muaara ]^el. 
NKhakizai. 

.NaM>zai 

CPanJiNu. 

"IMakhozai. 

Daulatzai 

riimaUzai. 

• . ^ BlandisEai. 
vBarkazai. 

Chagarzai 

TNaarat Khel. 

• • s Ferozai. 

(.Ban Khel. 

.Kurisai 

rPanjpai. 

" IaU Sher Khct 


(337 ) 
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tVtAt^WUd. 


,, Akmi 


t • 


Aitel .• 

Raniiii •• 

Abwal 

^BLhwfuMoai •• 


{ KviSolinL 
BitanL 
BtfSnUiil 

^AUXhiL 

intflMnnL 


Khftifiio 

BabiW 

Utmiia Khel. 
^Sultan Khan Khal. 


'Adinsai. 
Shamoaai. 
Nikbi Khel. 
Sibnjni. 
Shai^iai. 
VMaliiai. 
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SUana FiM Fctee^ 1858. 

Major-General Sir Sydney J. Cotton, X.O.B., Commanding. 

Staff. 

Captain T. Wright, Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General. 
Lieutenant G. R. Greaves, Acting Deputy Assistant Adjutant- 
General. 

Captain W. Cooper, Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General. 

„ L. S. Cotton, Aide-de-Camp. 

„ H. Hyde, Bengal Engineers, Field Engineer. 

ArtiUery. 

Captain T. Brougham, Commanding. 

Lieutenant E. Tierney, Staff Officer. 

Cavalry. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. E. Mulcaster, Commanding. 

Lieutenant H. R. Osborn, Staff Officer. 

Ist Infantry Brigade. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. Renny, Commanding. 

Captain V. Tonnochy, Brigade Major. 

2nd Infantry Brigade. 

Major A. T. Allan, Commanding. 

Captain E. J. Ellerman, Brigade Major. 

Haeara Cckumn. 

Major J. R. Becher, Commanding. 

Lieutenant M. J. White, 12th Punjab Infantry, Staff Officer. 
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TUSAFEAI AND OADVN TSIBM BSTWNMN TBB BLACK FOUNTAIN 
AND AiTim— (Oontinned.) 

The Ambela Expedition, 1863. 

Thb EOndnstani fdnatics, after being prevented, by the agree- 
ment mentioned in the last chapter, from re-ocoupying Sitana, 
settled at Malka on the north side of the Mahaban mountain. 
In 1861 , hoirever, they came down to a place named Siri,.iust 
overhanging their old haunt at Sitana, and commenced sending 
robbers into- &zara to carry off Hindu traders. The Qaduns, 
in contravention of their agreement, allowed free passage to the 
Hindustanis through their territory when proceeding on and 
returning from these kidnapping and marauding expeditions. 

The nature of th^se outrages was thus described by laeut.- 
Colonel R. G. Taylor, the Commissioner of Peshawar : — 

A trader loads his moles at one of our chief towns, and starts across 
country to a village he hopes to reach by night&U. On the road, in some 
lonely spot, he is seised, gagged, and taken aside into the jungle, and there 
kept dose till dark, when the whole party starts by well-known, but on- 
tiaoks to the mountainous river bank, where he is ferried 
the Indus, and is detained till his relations pay up the required 
rapunin His diief danger lies in the day dawning, or other obstruction 
ooouiring, before the kidnapping party reach the Indus, in which case the 
enoumbranoe, in the shape of a gagged idolater, must be got rid of. Hie 
lobbers might, perhaps, let him go if they could afford it, but the locality 
and mate would be described by him, and individnals perhaps recognised, 
and so he is knooked on the head, and thrown into a mountain crevice. 

Owing to the mountainous nstuze of the country it was found 
impossible to deal with these mimes merely by protective police 
measures, and the Commissioner urged that the only way to check 
thw ooonxrenoe was to punish both the tribes who sent out the 
brigands, and those who gave them passage through their lands. 

(MO) 
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In order therefore to bring them to s eenee of their reeponsibilitiee, 
the Utmanzais and Gaduns were now placed under blockade, and 
on the 2nd October 1861 thej came in and made their submission, 
and consented to enter into fresh engagements to exclude the 
Saiifids and Hindustanis. 

During the winter of 1862, there was a marked absence of 
these kidnapping practices ; but in the spring of 1863 two murders 
were committed, which were generally attributed to Mubarak Shah’s 
men, and on the 6th July it was reported that the Saiyids and 
Hindustanis had suddenly re-occupied Sitana. No attempt to pre- 
vent th^ir doing so was made by the Gadun or Utmanzai -tribe, 
and some of their members actually invited them. These tribes, 
being called upon for their reasons for having thus broken their 
engagements, only afforded evasive replies'; and as the Hindus- 
tanis were sending threatening messages to our feudatory, the 
Chief of Amb, a blockade of the Gadun and Utmanzai tribes was 
again imposed, and militia were entertained for the defence of the 
territory of the Amb Chief. 

It should here be stated that after the expedition to Sitana in 
1868, a epmewhat remarkable man, named Amir Shah, who had 
for years been the chief counsellor of Saiyid Akbar, the late IHng of 
Swat, had waited on Lieut. -Colonel H. B. Edwardes, (then 
Commissioner) soliciting that some employment should be given 
to the remaining Saiyids and Hindustanis. If a jagir could be given 
to Mubarak Shah, the son of the late Saiyid Akbar, “ he and his 
people could come in and settle peaceably within the British 
dominions.” lieut, -Colonel Edwardes told him that it was im- 
possible to bestow -lands on Saiyids as such, but offered to give 
Mubarak Shah military service. This contingency had, however, 
been already discussed between them, and Mubarak Shah had 
instructed Awiir Shah to decline such an offer on his own part, but 
to accept it for his tmde, Saiyid Amran, and about sixty horse- 
men, for whom there was no longer any means of subsistence. 
The Commissioner had accordingly given these men service to 
the extent of one troop. On the reduction of the troops, this 
party was disbanded, and about this time (July 1868) Colonel 
B. Q. ilaylor, O.B., the Commisrioner, heard that they had returned 
to Sitana. 
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The diepositions for the blockade were as follows 


Shergarh 

Shingli 

Chamberi 

Chamba 

Darband 


Kirpilian 


Naogiran 
Tawi 
Khanpur 
Torbela 
Dalmohat^ . • 

Amb • • 
Topi 

Swabi and Maneri 


On the Haaaanaai border of the 
Amb territory held by Aibb 
troop a* 


l^ft bank of Indiit. 


{ 50 Police and mounted levies 
100 Foot levies.. 

Hasara Mountain Train 
Battery. 

50 sabres, 5th Punjab Cavalry 
Ist Punjab Infantry 
50 Police over the boats 

85 Foot levies 

, ‘37 Police and levies 

55 Levies 

, One company, 5th Gurkhas • 

, 20 Police over the boats 
r 100 Amb mounted levies 
. 4 300 Amb foot levies 
C 135 Hasara levies 
p50 Ci^ialry of the Guides 
(.300 Inibntry of the Guides 
( 2 9*pounder8 from Kohat 
^ Head-quarters of the Guides 
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Bight bank. 


The lOlst Royal Bengal Fuailiera* were also ordered to Hazara. 

The Saiyida and Maulvi Abdulla were now acting with their 
Hindustani followers in the bitterest spirit against the British 
Government ; the leaders of the colony expressly declared they 
were embarked in determined opposition to the infidel, and called 
upon all good Muhammadans to quit the friendship of the unbeliev* 
ing, and join the would-be martyrs of the faith. A letter to this 
effect was sent to the Chief of Amb. 

On the night of the 3rd September, Maulvi Abdulla, with his 
Hindustanis, and accompanied, it was said, by Malik Esau, Gadun, 
attempted to attack the camp of the Guides at Topi. The attack- 
ing force had arrived within a short distance of the camp, when 
they came upon a cavalry patrol of one duffadar and four sowars. 


I TXvw th. lit BstUlian, B<^ Mniuter TaiiUen. 
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of the Guide Corps. The duffadar had been previously warned 
of the neighbourhood of a body of men, and on coming on an 
advanced party he immediately attacked them. Two of the enemy 
were cut down, and the rest, rushing back on the main body, com- 
municated a panic, which ended in a general flight. The Hindus- 
tanis then erected a breastwork on the right bank of the Indus, 
from which they continued to annoy the picquet held by the levies 
at Naogiiran. 

About the middle of September, the Hassanzai tribe, instigated, 
it was supposed, by the Maulvi of Sitana, made an unprovoked 
attack on the hamlets in the little Shingli valley of the Black 
Mountain, in which the most advanced outpost of the Amb terri- 
tory is situated. The fort was not molested, but some six or seven 
liamlets were destroyed, and one man, who resisted, was killed. 

The Hassanzais then threatened an attack on Chamberi, 
and a portion of the Mada Khels crossed the Indus with the inten- 
tion of assisting ; but the frontier line having been greatly streng- 
thened by the Amb authorities, the gathering broke up, and the 
Mada Khels recrossed the river. Shortly afterwards, the Hassan- 
zais made an attack on the Amb levies on the Black Mountain 
border^ in which one jemadar and seven men were killed, and 
several of the levies wounded. 

It was now considered absolutely necessary to have recourse 
to military operations. Hitherto the hostilities and provocations 
had been offered by detached tribes, but now, for the first time, 
the majority, if not the whole, of the Hazara border tribes were 
arrayed against the British Government. In the opinion of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, it was perhaps possible, 
though very doubtful, to avert a campaign by making use of the 
feuds and factions of the different tribes to sow discord in their 
councils ; but this could only put off the day of reckoning a little 
further. Delay, which with these tribes is little understood, might 
encourage other tribes to action, and a favourable opportunity 
might thus be lost for putting an end to the chronic frontier irrita- 
tion which existed. That an expedition against these tribes would 
be forced on the British Government sooner or later appeared 
inevitable, and condonation without chastisement would oily be 
an inducement for them to repeat their offences. 

VoL. L 
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An expedition was aooordinAly sanctioned by the Supreme 
GoTemment, the first object of wUch was effectually to rid the 
ftoritier of the ohzonio cause of disturbance,— the Blndus* 
tani fanatics. Their mere expulsion from the right bank of the 
Indus back upon their old posts at Malka and on the south bank 
of the Barandu, was not considered enough ; nor was it thouj^t 
advisable that they should find shelter in Swat, and mske that 
powerful tribe tlte future focus of disturbance on the frontier. 
If possible, the line of retreat of the fanatics towards the Barandu 
was to be out off ; and although their extirpation might not be 
possible, yet if the co-operation of the well-disposed sections of the 
tribes could be obtained, their dispersion would be on lines of di- 
rection favourable to their capture. The punishment of the Gaduns 
was to be a secondary consideration to the primary one of cfush- 
ing effectually the small, but troublesome, horde of fanatics. 

In a memorandum drawn «p by Lieut. -Colonel A. T. 


Han o! operationa. 


Wilde, O.B., commanding the Corps of 
Guides, it was stated that the expedi- 


tion of 18S8, although successful, had not been conclusive as to its 
results. The Gadun tribe had not felt the power of the British 


Government ; and although the Hindustanis had been turned out 
of Thana and driven from Sitana, they had retredted on 

Malka, more from the pressure put upon them by the Gadun tribe 
from the defeats they had sustained from our troops. For 
the future peace of the border, Lieut.-Colonel Wilde said the 
destruction of this colony of priests and fanatics was a neces- 


sity, and that they must be removed by death or capture &om the 
liilla, and a treaty made with the hill tribes not to allow them to 
reside in their territories. The force to be employed would have 


to be a strong one, and it would be necessary to occupy temporarily 
^^xoimtry to the north of the Mahaban ; the military object 
in viewbeingto attack the Hindustanis brom the north, and force 
them to fight with their backs to the plains : operating, in fact, 
on their line of retreat, instead of, as in previous expeditions, 
advandngftom the plains, driving them out of Mangal Thana and 
Sitana, and allowing them a saf^ retreat and passage into the hills. 
To efieot this, two columns would have to bo employed, the base 
of operations of one column being in the Peshawar valley, and 
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that of the other in Aazara. The detailed movements proposed 
for these two forces was as follows : — 

The Peshawar column was to be assembled at Nawa Kala 
and Swabi, with the avowed object, as in 1868, of moving on 
Mangal Thana (which would be naturally expected) ; but, when 
ready to march, the column was to pass through the Ambela 
or Surkhabi pass and occupy the village of Koga, in the Chamla 
valley, thirteen miles by a camel road chiefly oW our own 
land and stated then to be.“ easy in the extreme.” The next day 
the force was to march to Chirori, sixteen miles, an open plain 
near the river Barandu, when, simultaneous with the occupation 
of that place, the Hazara column was to drop down the Indus 
and drive the enemy out of Sitana, the Peshawar column moving 
on the third day to Malka. 

No hostilities were anticipated from the Bunerwals, as, hold- 
ing different tenets, and forming part of the religious constituency 
of the Akhund of Swat, they were known to have no sympathy 
as a body with the Hindustani ' party. Further, they had, for 
fifteen years, given us no trouble, and were generally judged to be 
peaceable. Secrecy regarding the line of proposed operations was of 
the utmost importance, and it was consequently considered inadvis- 
able to communicate our intentions to the Buner jwga, or to ques- 
tion them or the Chief of the Sudum valley about the country on our 
lint, of ad^tance.* With Regard to the Chamla valley, it was known 
to be inhabited by mixtd clans, some of them settlers from our own 
Yusafw plains, some from Buner, others belonging to the Khudu 
Ehel tribe, who 'were known to be desirous of remaining friradly 
with us, and the rest being Amazais, who were in some measure 
impboated as enemies, from the fact of the Hindustani colony 
at Ttfallfft bang in their territory. The valley was not claimed by, 
or con^ered as under, the protection of any large clan, and it Was 
known to be divided from Bun« by a lofty range of iqountmns 
called the .Quru. Of its advantages as a military position, it was 
said that a force would be here able to take its stand in ppen ground, 
in rear of the whole of the enemy’s tract, which it would fully 

I Thif prsoantion, though anoToldftUe, into their oountiy wm leiiedt end they 
ivMinoetQiifortanite, eifOntheeppioeoh nlthnetdy Joined ineooelition of other 
of our troqpe to the border, the fusion tribee agwiet iii« 
of theBvDflnralfolaniBtaded farmAon 
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coomumd, and from which, by rapid ezcuisions, it would be able to 
do all its work and deal with all difficulties, returning, when conve- 
nient, to its standing camp ; such a position would render the tribes 
on the southern slopes of the Mahaban mountain well-nigh power- 
less, as they would be surrounded, and would be at the mercy of 
an army which could descend upon their strongholds, and carry 
out its ends with irresistible advantage. 

Brigadier-General Sir Neville B. Chamberlain, Commanding 
the Punjab Irregular Force, who had been selected by the Command- 
er-in-Chief for the command of the expedition, decided upon adopt- 
ing this plan of operations, with the exception that the Hazara 
lyiliimn was not to take any active part in the movements against 
the .Hindustanis, but nmply to remain stationary at Dafband, 
with the sole object of overawing the Hassanzais and other tribes 
on both banks of the Indus, and protecting the Hazara frontier 
from attack ; the active operations against Sitana being confined 
entirely to the column under his personal command. 

The following troops were to hold the line of the Indus, Hazara, 
and Tusafzai 


Daiband 

Totbela 

Topi 

Abbottabad 

Bustam Bazar 
Baidaa 



3 guns. 

360 European infantry (61st Regiment). 
260 native infantry. 


’ 1 squadron of native oavalry. 
Details of native infiatry. 



2 guns. 

160 native cavalry.' 
260 native infantry. 


f 3 guns. 

I One company of European inhmtty (93rd High- 
landers). 


f 60 Native oavalry. 

. Depots of two regiments of native intotry. 
rsOO nativb oavalry. 

* * (^Details of native inhmtry. 


• . -Depot of the Guide Corps. 


To form the expeditionary force, all the northern etatiiun 
had been eonsidetably weakened, and tiwte was no res^e 
tiuunLakore. 
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PMlutWW 

B*ttei7. 

Hmuft 
Bktteiy. 
MPniij 


Hountoin Tnin 
Monntoiii IVun 


l«t Fimjab Infutry.i 
Sth Gnrkhft R«gim«at 


On the 13th October, Brigadier-General Sir Keville Chamber- 
lain arrived at Swabi, the place at which it had been ananged 
that the troops proceeding from Hazara were to assemble, and 
on the 18th October a force, as per margin, marched to the mouth 

of the Darhan pass. This is the pass by 
which the column under Major-General 
Sir S. J. Cotton entered the hills in 1858 ; 
and the impression was, of course, con- 
veyed that the force was about to enter 
the hiUs by the same route as before. The other troops of the 
expedition moved up at the same time to Nawa Kala from their 
camps in the rear. 

On the afternoon of the 19th, when it was too late for the 
Chamk or other tribes to make any preparations on a large scale 
for impeding the march of the troops through the Ambela pass, 
a proclamation was forwarded by the Commissioner to the .Chamla, 
Khudu Ehel, Gadun, . Amazai, Mada Ehel, and Buner tribes, 
stating the object for which the force was about to enter the 
Chamla valley, and assuring them that it was with no intention 
of injuring them or of interfering with their independence, but 
solely because it was the most convenient route by which to reach 
the Sndustani fanatics, and to effect their expulsion from the 
Mahaban. 

At 9 F.M., on the 19th October, the troops marginally noted, 
100 MbM, Guide Ctraby. marching from Nawa Eala, effected a 

100 11th B. c. junction at Parmalao with the troops 

which had been sent on before to the 
mouth of the Darhan pass, and the unit- 
ed <l<»fai«lnnAntu, under lieut-Colonel A. T. Wilde, C.B., moved upon 
the Ambela pass, whmh they reached at sunrise the following day. 
The maHka of our own village of Surkhabi were then taken on by 
the force, and told Colond Taybr, Hhe Commissibner, who was 
aooompanying the column, that opposition was to be expected 
in the pass the following day. About 9 a.ic., the baggage being 
left at the entrance of the pass, under an escort of the 11th Bengal 
Cavalry, the troops advanced, the Guide Infantry and tiie 1st 

iNov ssa Oob’i BitM Otaitiwlocw). sHow B. 0. 0. biiatqr (Bmra. 
sSov tm TamM’a (iraatiw .bw'sPieirtb). 


Guide Infantry. 

5ih Punjab Infantry.! 
2(yth „ N. Lt 
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Punjab Infantry leading, supported, respectively, by the 20th 
Punjab Native Infantry and the 5th Punjab Infantry. The 6th 
Qurkhas remained as an escort to the two mountain batteries. 

When about a third of the defile had^been traversed, infornaa- 
tion was received to the effect that our further progress would be 
disputed, and that the head of the pass was being held by the 
people of Buner. At 12 o’clock the enemy opened fire from the 
rocks in the vicinity of the road, but were gradually dislodged by 
the advanced guard ; in this manner two-thirds of the pass was 
traversed, when the end of the defile, called the Ambela Eandao, 
appeared in sight. The hills on both sides were high, covered 
with low brushwood and jutting rocks, but perfectly practicable 
for good light troops. On many of the most prominent rocks small 
parties of the enemy showed themselves, and fired occasional 
shots. 

The infantry of the Corps of Guides, under Lieutenant F. H. 
Jenkins, were directed to take the cxest of the hills to the right, 
and the Ist Punjab Infantry, under Major C. P. Keyes, to move 
up the valley slowly ; and it was left to Major Keyes to act as 
his judgment directed. Lieut.-Colonel J. L. Vaughan, with his 
regiment, the 6th Punjab Infantry, protected the flank of the 
column, which some parties of the enemy threatened. By 2 p.m. 
the top of the pass was secured. The number of the enemy was 
estimated at from 200 to 260 men, and their loss amounted to 
two killed and three wounded, besides one captured. On the side 
of the troops there were no casualties. 

One of th^. maliks of Ambela had been made prisoner while 
opposing the advance, and informed us that the slight opposition met 
with in the pass was made by the people of his own village (situated 
at the mouth of the pass in the Chamla valley, and therefore belonging 
geographically to Chamla, but paying tribute to one of the Bunex 
tribes), and by a few of the Chamla villagers. He was sent to his 
people by the Commissioner, together with a wounded man, and 
they were allowed to take away the bodies of their men who had 
been killed. The maWk was barged with a verbal message cm* 
responding with the terms of the proclamation, and infonnmg 
the Chamla people that if they would bring supplies they would 
be liberally paid for them. 
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The mun column, composed of the troops as pa mari^ 
marched from Nawa Kala at 1 A.11. on 
**»de ***** October, and reached Bustam 

7irtK L. L (5S0). at 7 A.M. The road was a mere village 

“ »“y attempt to improve it 
3id Punjab Infantry, t earlier Would have revealed our intended 
Sd ” Nati^ Infantry.* route, it had only received suoh repairs 
as the sappers could hastily give it. 
Late in the afternoon of the 19th, when concealment was no 
longer necessary or practicable, the civil authorities aided in 
removing obstructions by employing large parties of villagers, who 
worked at the road by torchlight ; and a line of fires further 
helped to mark the route. After a short halt at Bustam the 
advance was again resumed. From that place to Surkhabi, the 
track was tolerably good ; but in the Ambela pass it again 
deteriorated, often lying in the bed of a stream, and at other 
times being overgrown with jungle and low trees. The hills on 
either side of the pass rise to some height, but for the most part 
with a gradual slope, so that infantry can ascend them without 
difficulty, except W the obstacle presented by thick, thorny 
jungle. The guns were drawn by horses as far as possible, and 
then transferred to elephants. The progress of the force was, of 
course, extremely slow, as in most parts it was only practicable 
to move in single file, and it was not till late in the aftetnoon that 
the rear of Lieut.-Colonel Wilde’s column was reached. 

The last named force had not been strong enough to post 
flanking parties at more than a few of the most important points 
in the pass. Detachments were, therefore, posted from the main 
column wherever it seemed necessary, and the entire 6th Gurkha 
Begiment, which had advanced with the main body, was left about 
three-quarters of a mile from the crest of the pass in a commanding 
position, where it served as a support to the small flanking parties, 
and also protected the baggage. The 32nd Punjab Native Infantry 
formed the rear-guard, but did not get beyond Surkhabi on the 
night of the 20th. 

Iient.-Colonel Wilde had encamped the advanced column, 
on and beyond the crest of the pass, on tolerably open and level 

1 DWwndad ie IS88. Vone). 
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ground, whioli afforded sufficient room for tbe main column also to 
bivouac as it came up. The whole of the cavalry had been sent on 
with the advanced column, under the idea that the pass was much 
easier and shorter than it proved to be, with the idea of pushing them 
forward, supported by some infantry and mountain guns, to recon- 
noitre the road down the pass and the head of the Chamla valley. 
But when it was found what difficulties the pass presented even to 
the march of the troops, and how long it would necessarily be before 
the whole of the baggage could come up, it was thought prudent 
to make no further movement in advance. The ammunition 
inules of the infantry had with difficulty managed to keep up 
with the rear of their respective regiments, but with this eixception 
not a single baggage animal reached the camp during the night 
of the 20th. 

The position which the troops occupied on that night was thus 
described by Brigadier-General Chamberlain: — 

On the left the position vas enclosed by the Guru mountain, which 
divides the Ambela pass from Boner. This mountain, Which is estimated 
tonghly to be 6,000 feet, rises in a succession of ridge% steep but not pre- 
cipitous, running generally parallel to the pass ; occasional plateaux and knolls 
are feimd en its sides, which afforded convenient and safe situations for our 
picquets ; and about 1,000 feet above the camp was a very remarkable heap of 
enonuous granite rocks, which formed a conspicuous object from the entrance 
and throughout the pass, and marked the point at which the crest or water- 
shed is reached, whidi separates Yusafsai from Chamla. Hie sides of the 
Guru mountain were clothed with fir trees of large growth, interspersed on 
the lower slopes with Gie wild fig and the date trees : a remarkable mixture 
of the vegetation of a cold and of a tropical climate. To the front of the camp 
the widened as it'descended, and opened out into little plateaux, which 
at last met the plain of Chamla. The latter was distant about three mil— 

the camp, and had the appearance of being well cultivated, with a stream 
flowing through the middle of it, the head of which gave water to the camp. 
A of hiUs, much lower than the Guru, was on the ri^t, and was crowned 
by our Roquets. To the rear, but far below, was seen the plain of TuaafiaL 

Up to the eveniog of the 21«t, only a small portion of the 
bfg ga ga had reached the camp, partly in. oonBequence of tile 
of the road, and. partly from the inferior nature of much 
of the transport and the incompetence of the drivers. Time'had 
not saffieedt efter the aasemUy of the troops, for tiie anangem^rt 
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of all details, snoh as the careful distribution of loads according to 
the strength and efficiency of the cattle, and the large amount of 
mule and pony transport necessary had resulted in the presence 
of a good many animals very little fitted for their work. Loads 
had been thrown ofi all along the line, and the attempts, as night 
fell, to push on necessary stores for the European troops, increased 
the existing difficulties in narrow places to such an extent that the 
result was a stoppage of the whole train. 

The Ambela malikt who had been allowed to go back to his 
village the day before, returned the follo^ting day with the other 
maUks of Arnica and Koga, who were earnest in their professioiu 
of a full intention to assist the force. Later in the day other head- 
men from the principal Chamla villages came into camp with 
supplies and promises of assistance ; but all these friendly sym- 
patUes subsequently received a check when Buner threw itsell 
into opposition. 

It has already been stated that on the l&th a proclamation 
had been sent to the Buner and other tribes ; to this a reply was 
received by the Commissioner brom the two chief Buner wtoftks, 
saying that the force was at liberty to follow its own enemite, and 
that the Buner people would only be prepared to defend their 
own country should it be attacked ; in return, an agent was sent 
to them by Colonel B. G. Taylor to explain fully our intentions. 

On the morning of the 22nd, the rear-guard being then at no 
great distance from the camp, it was considwed that the preliminaty 
steps might be taken for moving the force forward, and a detach- 
ment of sappers was accordingly set to work to improve the descent 
of the pass. The road was fair, and the pass, about two miles in 
length, was unoccupied by the enemy. The sappers were sup- 
ported by the 20th Punjab Native Infantry, under Major C. H. 

Brownlow, and, as soon as the road was 
OnUeOftTiiiv.sowtMi. reported tolerably good, were 'followed 
BengU OkTsby, 100 cavalry shown in the 'margin 

under Lieut.-Colonel D. M. Probyn, T.a, 
as. The sappers were then sent back to camp, and the cavalry 
proceeded to reconnoitre, supported by the 20th Punjab Inftmtiy. 

Item the foot of the pass there were two roads through the 
Oh*i»U TsU^: onepassed by the milage of Ambela^ and lay 

TSfct *1 
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nndfir the hills which divided Ghsmla from Boner on the north ode 
of the valley ; the other road was by Koga and along the sooth side 
of the valley ; and as Ambela, though aotoally in Chamla, was 
regarded by the Boner people as one of their own villages, the orders 
to Lieat-Colonel A. Taylor, commanding the reconnoitring party, 
were to proceed by the Koga route, to guard in every possible 
way against giving offence to the Buner peo|de, and to prove to 
them our desire to hold entirely aloof from them and their country. 

As the cavalry passed the kotal leading into Buner, which 
was on their left, distant about two-and-a-half miles, it was seen 
that it was occupied in force by the Bunerwals ; but from all that 
could be learned, none had descended into the valley. On arrival 
at Koga (four miles from camp), the reports that the valley was 
quite unoccupied were confirmed, and Colonel Taylor consequently 
pushed on for seven miles to Kuria, returning to Koga camp the 
same afternoon. From Ambela to Kuria the surface of the valley 
was level, free from obstructions, and quite practicable for field 
artillery. The nala banks were all low, water was abundant, and 
the land highly, cultivated. Fuel, however, had to be supjdied 
from the hills, as there was no jungle in the valley. Beyond Kuria 
the country was rugged and difficult. 

On regaining the foot of the Ambela pass, it was found that 
the Bunerwals had been, and were stiff, descending in considerable 
numbers, with the view of preventing the return of the reconnoitring 
party. They now attempted to gain possession of a patch of very 
brolw ground at the extreme end of the valley through which the 
road lay, but were driven back by a spirited charge by the cavalry: 
Major Btownlow then occupied the broken groimd with two com* 
panies, and the cavalry returned to camp. 

The rear-guard duties now devolved on Major Brownlow. 
Emboldened by the continued retreat of the party, the enemy 
recovered from the effects of the cavalry charge, an^ by the time 
the pass was fairly entered, had assembled in great numbers, and 
had surrounded a picquet under Lieutenant 0. M. Bichmond, which 
H took some time to withdraw. ' By this time daylight had quita 
gone, and the remainder of the retirement was effected in dim 
moonlight. The enemy pressed Major Btownlow very doaely, 
and several times came in amongst his men sword in hand. Sven* 
taally, as the troops drew into camp, the Roquets became oqgBged, 
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and there nras a genera! attack upon them in the front and on the 
flanlw of the camp, which continued at interyala until midnight. 
The Ices on the British side was however trifling, and only one 
officer, lieutenant W. A. Oillies, B.A., was killed. The enemy 
lost about fifty killed including some men of influence. 

At this time a very remarkable mper fell into the hands of 
he Ciommissionet, via., a letter from Mi^ulvi Abdulla, the military 
leader of the Hindustani fanatics, and Saiyid Amran, an unde of 
Saiyid Mubarak Shah, to the Buner chiefs, warning them that, 
with reference to the assembly of troops in Yusafzai, we might 
probably assert it was to punish the Hindustanis, but it was in 
reality to lay waste and annex Chamla, Buner, and Swat. The 
letter was not dated, but had evidently been written before the 
proclamation, and must have roused th(! worst suspicions of the 
Buner people, as the predictions contained in it anticipated, almost 
word for word, portions of the proclamation. 

That the Buner people should thus have taken a decidedly 
hostile part against us was extremely serious, and not only altered 
OUT position in the hills, but required .a. change in the plan of opera* 
tions. The security of the communications of the force with the 
rear had first to be arranged for ; the wing of the 14th Native Int 
fantry ‘ was consequently ordered up from Nawa Kala to Rustam, 
and application made for another native infantry regiment to be 
sent from Peshawar. Sir Neville Chamberlain requested the Commis- 
sioner to arrange for the occupation of the lower portion of the pass 
with his foot levies, and thought it probable that he would have to 
ask for more native infantry before the communications with tiie 
rear could be considered secure, even while the force occupied its 
position on the crest of the Ambela pass. 

The plan of operations, as already shown, was to use the Chamla 
valley as a route to reach the Hmdustani settlement on the lifoha- 
ban, but it now became doubtful if it could be adhered to. With 
a powerful tribe like the people of Buner in declared hostility on 
the left flank of the proposed line of march, and in a position to 
which they could always return, even though once dislodged and 
beaten, it would perhaps be impossible to persevere in this plan 
of operations. Moreover, as information had been, received that 

I Now the Uth (P. W. a) Sikbit 
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the Bnner peojde had soinmoned the Hmdnstaius to their aid, 
and that at least a portion of them had obeyed the sammons, it 
ym probable the fanatics would either be encountered in our 
present pontion, fighting with the people of Bimer> have to be 
souj^t dsewhere than on the spurs of the Mahaban. 

On the 23rd October the strength of the Yusa&ai Fidd Force 
was about 6,000 men, of whom about 460 were sick. On the 
morning of the 24th, the tick, both British and Native, all baggage 
except that absolutely necessary for efficiency, and ail transport 
rendered spare by this arrangement, were sent to the tear under a 
strong escort ; whilst an infantry regiment occupied a spur of the 
Gum mountain, thereby preventing any attack by the Bnnerwals 
on the convoy as it filed down the pass. At the same time^ parties 
from the camp were employed in improving the road and in re* 
moving the worst of the obstacles. The enemy remained quiet, 
but large bodies of Hassanzais, Chagarzais, Mada £hels, and Hindus- 
tanis, with numerous standards, were observed approaching the 
mouth of 'the pass. 

On the night .of the 24th, the 1st Punjab Infantry, under the 
oonunand of Major C. P. Keyes, occupied the advanced picqnets 
of the right defence. A little after daylight on the morning of the 
26th, the enemy showed on a ridge of hills opposite, and close to, 
these picquets; and Major Bleyes advanced to ditiodge them. 
Of the 200 troops under his command, he sent 100 to take 
the enemy in fiank, while with the remainder he made a frontal 
attack. The enemy quickly retired, and Major Keyes took up 
a pontion on a ridge commanding the plain over which they had 
retreated. On the other side of this plam was a conical hill, the 
summit of which commanded the ridge at-a range of 700 yards. 
On this the enemy were collecting from the jdain by the villages 
of Lain and Koga. As they appeared to be coming in considerable 
force (eventually between 2,000 and 3,000 men), Major Keyes 
asked for leinfotoemente of a. mountain battery and another regi- 
ment, and ordered the 1st Punjab Infantry to keep under cover, 
and not to return the fire of the enemy. 

Owing to the distance from camp and the nature of the ground, 
reinforcements did not arrive till 2 p-m. ; 160 men of the 71st 
ffighland light Bifanby and 101st Boyal Bengal Fusiliers beingthe 
first to anive. The marksmen of this party ware stltoted sad pboed 
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sl<nig th« ridge, tilie men of the 1st Pnnjab Libntry bring teoaOed and 
drawn up out of sight of the enemy, as also the 6th Gurhha Begi- 
ment, which joined shortly afterwards. As soon as the Peshawar 
Mountain l^rain Battery arrived, they were brought up as near the 
ridge as possible without showing themselves to the enemy. The 
guns were then man>hsndled into position, and immediately opened 
fire with shrapnel at a distance of 600 yards, the marksmen open- 
ing fire at the same time. 

The “ Conical ” hill was rooky and very precipitous, but essen- 
tiaUy a weak position^ having a line of retreat that would expose 
the retiring enemy to great loss if closely pursued. 

After the guns had fired two rounds, the 1st Punjab Infantry 
were advanced at the double, supported by the 6th Qnrkha Regi- 
ment, the whole of the British troops keeping up the fire from 
the ridge. The enemy did not stop to defend their position, but, 
after firing a few shots, retreated at their utmost speed. To the 
admirable practice of the guns, and the withering fire of the marks- 
men, may be attributed our obtaining the hill without any loss. 
The enemy left several bodies on the ground, and their total loss was 
afterwards ascertained to have been thirty-three killed and upwards 
of forty wounded.* Our loss was only one sepoy, 1st Punjab 
Infantry, wounded on the first advance hrom the picquets. As soon 
as the enemy were seen to have repassed the village of Lain on 
their way to the plains, the troops were dismissed to their quarters. 

Whilst this affair was being conducted by Major Keyes on 
the right, the heights above the left flank picquets were crowned 
by large bodies of the enemy, and it afterwards became known 
that a simultaneous attack on both flanks of the camp had been 
arranged; but the Buner people who were to have attacked the 
left flank failed to keep their agreement. This gave great offence 
to the tribes engaged in the right attack ; and the Ma^ban tribes 
were so disgusted by this reverse that) they trooped off the same 
day down the valley to their homes, and did not rejoin the enemy 
for some weeks. 

The camp arrangements at this time were as follows (see Sketch 
of British position). The front picquets were under command of Colo- 
nel W. Hope, O.B., 7lBt Highland Light Infantry, those on the right 

I Amongst the killed was the brother of a Saifid of some note, residing in Chamla, 
mthongh this tribe hsd sent in a depntation to the Commissioner. 
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under Lieot.*Colonel A. T. Wilde, O.B., Corpe of Gnidee, and thoee on 
tlie left under Lieat.-Colonel J. L. Yaughan, 6th Punjab Infantry. 
The heights which commanded the camp were occupied by strong 
parties of infantry and stockaded picquets. The approach to the 
camp from the gorge was defended by a breastwork and guns 
in position, and the rear was also secured from attack. 

The defences consisted of loopholed stone walls, abatis, and 
branches of trees pointing upwards. As will be afterwards seen, 
the enemy generally singled out one position at a time for attack : 
and, owing to the nature of the ground, which was broken and 
wooded, they were enabled to get close up and attack in such large 
numbers, and with such boldness, that in some instances they pull- 
ed down the stone walls and threw the stones at the defenders. 

Reports were now rife that the Buner people had solicited 
the aid of the Akhund of Swat. If he joined in the war, bringing, 
as he would doubtless do, an immense accession of material as well 
as moral strength, an advance by the Chamla valley would become 
still more difBcult ; but Sir Neville Chamberlain considered that 
in the meantime the halt of the force at the crest of the pass was 
not without its advantages. The situation w.'ib a menacing one : 
it obliged the enemy to keep a large body of men together whom 
they found it difficult to feed, and it made it indispenssible for them 
to become the attacking party, when all the advantage was on 
out side. 


It has been mentioned above that a simultaneous attack 
upon both the right and left flanks of the camp had been arranged 
by the enemy to come off on the 26th, but that the Buner men failed 
in their agreement to carry out the attack on our left. But as la^e 
bodies of men had then been seen collected upon the Guru mountain, 
it wa^ necessary to provide against the threatened attack on that 
ffank, and also against the possibility of the enemy making an 


Hazara Mountain Train 
Battery. 

30 markemen, 71tt and 101 nt 
Regiments. 

200 men, 71st Regiment. 

5th Punjab Infantry. 

0th y, ,, 


attempt from the spurs of the Guru upon 
a convoy of sick, baggage, etc., which 
was about to be sent to the rear. Ac- 
cordingly, on the morning of the 26th, 
the left picquets, under Lieut.-Colonel 
J. L. Vaughan, were reinforced with the 


troopa noted in the margin. 
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The troope proceeded to the neighbourhood of the “ Eagle’s 
Nest ” pioqnet. This picquet occupied the top of a very steep, 
rocky knoll, which rises out of the southern face of the Guru, 
and was the apex of that portion of the mountain which overlook- 
ed the left i^nk of the camp. 

It was necessary to hold this position with a picquet by day 
in order to pve security to the grasscutters, etc., of the camp ; 
but its dis^ce from camp, and the consequent difficulty of 
reinforcing it quickly, had made it unadvisable to hold it by night 
until the ground below had been securely occupied, and the picquet 
had been consequently withdrawn at sunset to a lower position. 
The knoll had been hastily prepared for defence, the preceding 
afternoon, by the erection of a breastwork of stones on high ground, 
showing a semi-circular front of about ninety feet. In front 
of this the ground was level, and commanded by the work, but 
beyond the plateau, the hill, which was well wooded and studded 
with rocks, rose again, and its crest (distant about 500 yards from 
our breastwork) was protected by a similar work of the enemy. 

Lieut. -Colonel Vaughan now made the following dispositions. 
The “ Engle’s Nest ” was held by thirty marksmen of the 71st 
Foot and lOlst Fusiliers, under Lieutenant G. V. Fosbery, lU4th 
Fusiliers, and eighty marksmen of the 20th Punjab Native Infantry, 
the whole being under the command of Major C. H. Brownlow, 
20th Punjab Native Infantry. 

As the picquet itself was only capable of holding about 110 
men, some large rocks at the base of the knoll were made to shelter 
120 men, viz., fifty men of the 3rd Punjab Infantry, and seventy 
men of the 20th Punjab Native Infantry. The rest of the force 
was drawn up on and about a small knoll, 400 yards west of the 
“ Eagle’s Nest ” picquet, in the following order from right to left 
Detachment 71st Highland Light Infantry under Major A. C. Parker, 
the 6th Punjab Infantry under Captain W. D. Hoste, Hazara Moun- 
tain Train Battery under Captain F. B. DeBude, and the 5th Punjab 
Infantry under lieutenant C. E. Stewart. The last regiment in 
extended order lined the crest of the knoll, with three companies in 
support of the guns. The 7Ist Highland Light Infantry was in con- 
nection with the ” Eagle’s Nest ” picquet. 

The breastwork on the crest of the hill opponte the picquet 
was occupied by about 2,000 of the enemy, Oihd .nt about noon on 
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ih* 2001 the BnnerwaU^ who had hitherto fired only an oooarional 
ahot, began to move down from their position by the different 
spurs, and with loud shouts attacked the pioquet. The steady fixe, 
however, with which they were received, rendered their very gallant 
efforts to enter the defences unavailing. In attacking thepicquet, 
the matchlock men of the enemy posted themselves most advantage- 
oudy in the wood, and opened a galling fire, while their swordsmen 
and others advanced boldly to the attack, charging across the plateau 
in front in the most determined manner. The nature of the ground 
I«evented the guns from being brought to bear at first upon those 
who assailed the pioquet, and they were thus able to swarm up the 
steep sides of the knoll, and to plant their standard dose under the 
breastwork. Ail the efforts of the garrison failed to dislodge the 
enemy from this position for some time, notwithstanding that the 
direct fire from the breastwork was aided by a flanking fire from the 
mountain guns and from the Enfield rifles of the Tlst Highland light 
Infantry. The enemy were ultimately driven back, leaving the ground 
covered with their dead ; their matchlock men only maintaining the 
fight, and continuing to harass the picquet. 

Whilst this was occurring at the “Eagle’s Nest,” an attack 
was also being made on the rest of the troops on the Ouru mountain. 
The mountain guns, opening fire with shrapnel, common shell, and 
round shot, soon checked those of the enemy who were advancmg 
against them, though not those moving against the “ Eagle’s 
Nest ” pioquet. This check of the enemy by the Hassara Mountain 
Train Batt^ affording a favourable opportunity, the 6 th Punjab 
Infantry, which was in reserve, made a very bold charge upon the 
tribesmen, headed by their commander. Captain Hoste ; but unfor- 
tunately, carried too far in the ardour of pursuit, this regiment 
lost heavily in its retirement, viz., four native officers and forty 
sepo^ wounded, and two non-commissioned officers and nine sepoys 
killed. 

On the advance of the 6 th Punjab Infantry, the enemy had 
again come, down the hill, and with loud yells rushed, sword in 
hand, to the assault of the “ Eagle’s Nest,” but were again finally 
repulsed. 

During the course of the action, Lieut.-Colond Vaughan, 
seeing how desperate were the attacks on the “ Eagle’s Nest,” and 
how hardly pressed was its garrison, sent one company of the 
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Tlet BegimenI; and one company of the 6th Punjab Infantzy to 
reinforce the picquet. In one of the sallies miule by the troops irho 
were .holding the rocks below the “ Eagle's Nest,” lieutenant B. 
Clifford, Adjutant of the 1st Punjab Cavalry, who was on leave 
when the force was formed, and joined it as a volunteer with the 
3rd Punjab Infantry, was killed whilst gallantly leading his men. 

After the repulse of the enemy’s second attack on the “ Eagle’s 
Nest,” no further attempt was made on Iieut.-Colonel Vaughan’s 
position. During the rest of the day they kept up a heavy fire from 
the low hills and broken ground in front of the troops, but the 
ground affording excellent cover, little damage was done to our 
men. 

While this attack was going on at the left defences of the 
camp, a demonstration was also made by the enemy in the front, 
when Lieutenant T. H. T. Drake of the 32nd Punjab Native 
Infantry was wounded. 

The determined attack on the “ Eagle’s Nest ” had, of course, 
been productive of severe losses, our casualties amounting to two 
officers, one native officer, and twenty-six men killed, and one officer, 
seven native officers and eighty-four men wounded. The enemy 
lost about 260 killed, whilst numbers of the wounded had been 
carried to their hqmes, or crawled to the nearest Buner villages. 

The attacks had been made by the Hindustanis and the Buner*.- 
wals, and as amongst the killed were large numbers of the Salarsai, 
Daulatzai, and Gadaizai sections of the Bnnerwals, it was apparent 
how general was the combination of that Ixibe against us. 

It had been originally intended to bring the troops back to 
camp by sunset, and to withdraw the “ Eagle’s Nest ” picquet at 
the time ; but the enemy were in such force on the mountains, 
and the importance of continuing to hold the position was so appa- 
rent, that Iieut.-Colonel Vaughan determined to stay there during 
the night. The troops under him, therefore, bivouacked on the 
ground they had held during the day, the Bunerwals, who had 
evidently suffered severely,- making no further hostile demon- 
strations of any kind, although there was some firing by PQndns- 
tanis and others. 

On the fdlowing day, the 27th, the ” Eaf^’s Nest ” picquet 
was strengthened, and another, called “ Vaughan’s ” picquet, on 
an adjoining eminence, which supported the ” Eagle’s Nest,” was 
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oreoted, and it was determined tliat these portions should be 
held permanently,— the “ &|^e’s Nest ” by 40 British infantry 
and 300 native infantry ; “ Vaughan’s ” picquet by the Hazara 
Mountain Train Battery, 60 British and 300 native infantry. 

When, on our invitation, the Bunerwals came dowli to carry 
off their dead who had fallen the previous day, opportunity was 
taken to try and reason with them as to the unnecessary loss they 
were causing to their tribe, but with little effect. Their demeanoiu: 
was courteous, and they conversed unreservedly with Sir N. B. 
Chamberlain and the Commissioner, Colonel B. G. Taylor ; but 
it was evident from their manner that they were not in the least 
humbled. 

Upwards of thirty bodies of the Hindustanis were counted 
upon the ground during the short truce. It was observed that 
b^h the wounded and dead bodies of the Hindustanis on this 
and subsequent occasions were left by their allies, who seemed 
to look upon the Hindustanis as they might upon earthen vessels, 
to be thrown at our heads in the day of battle, when no doubt 
their utility was aippredated, but of which it was quite superfluous 
to think of picking up the fragments if they happened to get 
broken in the fray. But what their allies would not do was per- 
formed by the British soldiers, for, under the orders to Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, these mutilated rebels of our own territories, together 
with some wounded Bunerwals, were taken into our hospitals and 
carefully and tenderly treated. Two of the wounded Hindustanis 
were apparently soldiers of the late 66th Native Infantry, and 
many of them young men, apparently from Bengal ; they used 
the old pattern musket and Government ammunition. 

The duty of the troops was now very heavy, the effective 
strength of the regiments' having been considerably reduced by 
casualties and by sickness. The camp was this day, the 27th, 
however, reinforced by the arrival of the 14th Native Infantry 
under Major C. C. G. Boss. 

News was now received that the Akhund of Swat had actually 
joined the Bunerwals, and that he had brought with him from Swat 
120 horsemen and upwards of 100 standards, each standard 
representing probably from thirty to forty footmen. Besides the 
tribe with which he was more immediately connected, viz., the 
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Tiuafzaia of Swat, he had sommoned the people of Bajaar, the 
of Dll under their Chief, Qhazan Khan, and other distant 
tiihee whose names at that time were hardly known, except to 
offi(;ers who had served long on the frontier. 

In chapter YIII the country of Swat and its inhabitants 
will be described, and some account will then be given of the rise 
of this remarkable man, known as the Akhund of Swat. Suffice 
it here to say that originally a Saiyid of Buner, he had passed his 
life in close study and asceticism^ and at this time must have been 
about seventy years of age. He had gained an immense ascendancy 
over the minds of Muhammadans in general, and more particularly 
over the tribes on the Peshawar frontier, and his position towards 
them at this time can best be illustrated by comparing it with 
that of the Pope of Rome. 

It is remarkable that up to the present time the Akhund, 
with the solitary exception of forcing a king upon the people of 
Swat, had always held himself aloof from worldly affairs, and had, 
even in 1857 , counselled peace to his disciples, who flocked to him 
for advice. He also was ostensibly opposed to the tenets of the 
Sitaha fanatics. The previous year, it was said, he had been un- 
usually busy in attempting to refute some religious views held in 
Peshawar which were opposed to his own. For the time, however, 
all sectarian difierences were now forgotten; the Akhund and 
the Sitana Mavdvi were said to be on the most friendly terms, and 
it was known that the whole Jffindustani colony were either at, 
or on their way to, Ambela. Colonel R. G. Taylor believed (and 
his belief was shared by the native chiefe best able to judge, who 
were in the camp at the lime) that the Akhund had moved in fear 
that if he did not show sympathy .with Buner on the occasion, he 
might lose influence with the tribe, who were his natural con* 
stituents ; and pos^bly to this was added anxiety lest Mubarak 
Shalt, who was an aspirant to his father’s position of King of 
Swat, might, by having joined the war with the Hindustanis, gain 
some of the influence wUch he, the AJAund, would lose. It was 
also known that the adjurations of the Buner Chiefs and peoifle had 
been most passionate, all the niuBa$ of the country, with manv of 
the women, having l^n deputed to beseech him to adopt their 
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The Akhvni was accompanied the two Cihiefe of Swat, 
Sobat Khan and Sherdil Khan, nsiially at bitter feud with each 
other, but now, for the time being, the best of friends. 

The Hindustani fanatics were under the leadership of Haulvi 
Abdulla. They numbaed at the beginning about 900 men, most 
of whpm had been wrought up to a pitch of fanaticism, and 
were all prepared to lay down their lives. It is, indeed, only men 
animated by this spirit who can be found willing to leave their homes 
in India, and to take up their residence in these rugged mountains. 
Widely separated in language, mannas, and interests from the 
people amongst whom they dwelt, receiving only a bare subsistence 
from the Maidvi, who entertained them, and paying exorbitantly 
for all the supplies they consumed, their life was passed iif a manner 
by no means congenial to natives of Hndustan. They were drilled 
on our system, and some were clothed like the sepoys of the old 
Indian army. Three of their jemadars had been non-commissioned 
officers in the late 56th Native Infantry. The Maulvi himself 
had been about four years in these parts. He was the nephew 
of that Maulvi Inayat Ali Khan who gave so much trouble in 1867 
at Narinji, and was a man of good ability. He it was who 
appropriated all the contributions received from India for the 
colony, from which he derived a rich income. 

With these Hindustanis were associated the family of the 
Sitana Saiyids. The only one, however, who took a prominent 
part against us was Saiyid Muhammad Shah, who had been in our 
service for some time. For, after the expedition of 1868, the eldest 
representative of the family, Mubarak Shah, took no active part 
in the proceedings. 

An account of the Bunerwals has been given in the previous 
chapter. Their chiefs at this time were 2Saidulla Khan, Ahmad 
KhAn, and Nawab Khan, the two first named being closely allied 
by marriage to our own chiefs of the Sudum valley, Ajab Khan, 
of Chargulai, and his brother Aziz Khan. They were said to be 
able to bring 12,000 to 16,000 men into the field, but this was 
probably an exaggeration. 

The village of Chamla likewise sent thtir quota—the Amazais 
of Chirori being well represented->-and tilie Mada Khels also came 
in force. 
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In addition to tHese, there were small parties of men from other 
tribes who had joined the enemy. In fact, there was a general 
combination of almost all the tribes from the Indus to the boundary 
of Kabtil ; and the total number of men in arms against the force 
at this time was computed at about 15,000. Old animosities were 
for tbe time in abeyance, and, under the influence of fanaticism, 
tribes usually hostile to each other had joined, or were hastening 
to join the AJehund's standard, and to fight for the sake of their 
common faith. 

Independently of these, however, was a mischievous gathering 
of our own subjects, who associated with bands of the enemy in 
infesting our lines of communication. Chief amongst these were 
the Utman Khels, an Afridi clan, long settled in the upper parts of 
of the Lundkhwar valley, but who had retained all the wild habits 
and plundering propensities of their race. They were joined by 
men from Narinji, and by bigots and malcontents, who, individually, 
or in parties of two and three, slipped away from a great number of 
our villages. They numbered only a few hundreds in all, but 
were of great use to the enemy in harassing our rear. 

Such being the state of affairs, it is easy to understand how 
entirely the situation had altered since the force entered the Ambda 
pass. Instead of having to deal with the 3Iahaban tribes, with 
a view to the expulsion of the Hindustanis from that tract, the force 
was now engaged in a contest with the enormous coalition above 
mentioned. Brigadier- General Chamberlain felt certain that it 
would not be advisable to make any advance into the Chamla 
valley with his present force against such numbers. He could 
only do so by giving up the Ambela pass. If the force moved into 
the valley, with a view to continue its advance towards the Maha- 
ban, to cany out the original views of Government, it would be 
exposed to the enemy’s incessant attacks, both by day and night, 
in flank and rear, and it would be impossible, in the face of such 
numbers, to protect adequately a long line of laden animals, to 
which would be daily added an ever-increasing number of sick and 
wounded. On the other hand, if the force merely moved into 
the valley, with a view to take up a position in open ground, it 
would still lose its communications with the rear, and whenever 
it xeq^red fresh supplies of provisions or ammunition, or to dear 
the etHhp sendiniii mok and wounded to the rear, it would have 
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to letske the pass, and to re-occupy, at great sacrifice of life, the 
veT7 ground bom which it had advanced. Further, if the force 
was seriously compromised by a hazardous movement in advance, 
there were not, within a reasonable distance, the troops necessary 
to meet any difficulty which would under such an eventuality be 
certain immediately to arise, either within or beyond the border. 
In fact. Sir Neville Chamberlain considered that, with the present 
numbers, the only way to uphold the honour of our arms and 
the interests of the Government was to act on the defensive in the 
position the force now held, and trust to the effect of time and of 
the discouragement which repeated unsuccessful attacks were likely 
to produce upon the enemy, to weaken their numbers, and to break 
up their combination. 

To continue now the narrative of the operations. During the 
27th a demonstration was made by the enemy in front of the camp, 
but without any result, and news was received that the Maidvi 
had sent for more Hindustanis. 

On the 28th the sick and wounded were sent back to Rustam, 
and the breastworks were stengthened to enable the force to move 
out to attack the enemy below. Many of the enemy’s s k irmishers 
who endeavoured to annoy the picquets were killed daily by the 
British marksmen. News was received in camp that some 280 
Hindustanis, with treasure and more men from Swat, had joined 
the enemy, and that the maliks of Buner and Swat had elected 
the Mavlvi to command the united force. There was little firing 
during the day, but a night attack was threatened. 

On the 29th it was reported that the Akhund had called upon 
the Utmanzais, Ranizais, Mohmands, and people of Bajaur, for 
support. The 4th Gurkhas and two guns of No. 3 Punjab Light 
Field Battery* joined the camp on this day. This was a Thursday — 
the Muhammadan day commences at sunset — and an attack in 
force by the enemy was reported as intended either during the night 
or the next morning. From the nature of the ground, the position 
held by the troops was both extensive and difficult, and required 
half the native troops to guard it. 

I This bfitteiy belonged to the Punjab Horse Light Field Batteries, one garrison 
Irregular Force. The artillery attached company of artillery, and the Peshawar 
to the force at this time consisted of three and the Hazara Mountain Train Batteries* 
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On the 30th October the first result of the combination between 
the Akhund and the Maidvi showed itself. The advanced [icqaets 
of the right defence were held by the 1st Punjab Infantry and 
a company of the Guide Corps, and were under the command of 
Major C. P. Keyes. Above the main picquets was a high rock, 
subsequently always known as the “ Crag.” The ascent to this was 
most precipitous, the path leading to its top narrow and difficult, 
and when the summit was reached there was but little level 
First capture of the Crag ground to Stand upon ; it was, however, 

Pioquot by the enemy. necessary to occupy it, as it commanded 
the lower picquets, and Major Keyes'^ placed a small party of 
twelve men in it, which was as much as it would conveniently 
hold. About half an hour before daylight heavy firing commenced 
on the “ Crag,” and it soon appeared that the picquet was hard- 
pressed by the enemy. All the men from the lower picquets that 
could "be spared were immediately detached in support, and 
accompanied by Lieutenant H. W. Pitcher, Adjutant of the 1st 
Punjab Infantry, Major Keyes himself, with about twenty picked 
men, advanced to theif assistance ; but before the top of the 
” Crag ” was reached, the small party holding it had been over- 
powered and driven off the rock, though they were still holding 
the ground lower down the hill. 

Finding this important position lost, the men were ordered 
to take covet from the enemy’s fire beneath the overhanging rocks, 
about twenty paces from the summit, and Major Keyes determined 
to wait till daylight should enable him to distinguish friends from 
foes, and reinforcements should anive from Lieut.-Colonel Wilde, 
who was commanding the right defences. 

As the day broke, the 20th Punjab Native Infantry, under 
Major C. H. Brownlow, entered the main picquet, and Major 
Brownlow became the senior officer on the ground. Major Keyes 
now, feeling convinced of the danger of aUowing the “ Crag ” to 
remain even for a short time in the hand^f the enemy, and fore- 
seeing that, should the enemy (many hui^eds of whom w'ere in 
the rear) once understand that their advanced party had gained 
an advantage over our troops, they would quicldy occupy the 
position in force, and render the lower picquets untenable from 
their raking fire, suggested to Major Brownlow that he should 
advance by a ridge which ran to the right of the “ Crag,” and 
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threaten the enemy in rear, while he (Major Keyes) attacked the 
position in front. To this Major Brownlow at once assented, and 
there is no doubt that this flank movement most materially aided 
the success of Major Keyes’s attack, though it deprived Major 
Brownlow of the opportunity of sharing in the actual conllict at 
the “ Crag.’ ’ 

From the nature of the approach to the top of the “ Crag,” 
owing to the large rocks, one or two men only could advance at 
a time. Ordering his men to fix bayonets. Major Keyes ascended 
with his party by one path, while Lieutenants G. V. Fosbery and 
H. W. Pitcher were directed to push up different paths, each at 
the head of a few men. The party under Major Keyes was led to 
the assault with a perseverance and intrepidity seldom surpassed, 
and Major Keyes spoke in equally laudatory terms of the way in 
which Lieutenants Fosbery and Pitcher led their respective parties. 
Lieutenant Fosbery, 1 04th Bengal Fusiliers, was the &rst man to gain 
the top of the “ Crag.” lieutenant Pitcher >had led his men up to the 
last rock, when he was knocked down and stunned by a large stone. 
As soon as our men had reached the top, a most exciting hand-to> 
hand fight ensued, in which Major Keyes was wounded ; the enemy, 
however, were driven out at the point of the bayonet, the position 
recovered, and three standards taken. No sooner had the ” Crag ” 
been recaptured than a panic seized the remainder of the enemy 
who were attacking on the right, and they quickly disappeared down 
the mountain. 

This attack had been made by the Hindustani fanatics, who 
lost fifty-four killed on the spot, and seven wounded. 

lieutenants Fosbery and Pitcher subsequently received the 
Victoria Cross for their gallantry on this occasion. 

Almost simultaneously with the attack by the Hindustanis 
oh the right defences, an attack was made on the firont of the camp 
by the Swat contingent, which was repulsed without difficulty, 
under the personal superintendence of the Brigadier-General, by the 
good ^actice of the artiHery imder Captain J. S. Tiffioh, and the 
fire of the Tlst Highland li^ Infantry and the lOlst Hoyal Behgid 
FufllierB under Colonel W. Hope, o.i,, and Iieut.-GoIoh4! F. G. 
SahiBbnry, respee^ely. Soite of the enemy heSiyed tdih oph- 
(dderable boldness, mal^ hh 4ettem|it to 
biittmy in the gorge. The afikhditf fte 
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an opportunity of making a spirited charge, and they quickly drove 
the assailants down the slope. 

The enemy left forty-hve dead bodies on the ground, which 
were recognised as men from Swat and Ranizai, and they must have 
lost heavily in addition ; though, according to custom, they carried 
off as many of their dead as they could. 

At the same time a demonstration was made against the upper 
left flank picquets, where the 5th Punjab Infantry lost three killed. 

By 10 A.M. the enemy had been driven off at all points, and 
the effect of their defeat was so great that they proceeded at ontfe 
to the village of Ambela, and from thence fled with the Akhund 
to the other side of the Buner pass. The Akhund was, in fact, 
in full retreat to Swat when he was overtaken by the Buner chiefs 
and induced to return, as tliey represented that, if he deserted 
them, their country would be lost. 

Our losses during the day had been fifty-five killed and 
wounded. 

Between the 31st October and the 5th November, the enemy 
attempted nothing more serious than firing as usual at our exposed 
breastworks and picquets, and advancing from time to time with 
standards, as if to attack the camp ; these demonstrations were met 
with alacrity by the marksmen and the field guns in position, 
with some loss to the enemy, and little or none to the troops. In 
the meanwhile, the inactivity of the enemy enabled the troops to 
improve the breastworks and defences generally, as well as the 
interior communications of the camp, and a 24-pounder howitzer 
was sent up to strengthen the “ Eagle’s Nest ” picquet. 

During this time communications were entered into with the 
Buner tribe by means of the Sudum chiefs, and by the agency 
of two Buner maliks, residents of the Malandri pass in our own 
territory. 

From the moment that the Buner tribe had declared hostilities, 


New line of communications. 


it was evident that the line of communi- 
cations by the Ambela defile could no 


longer be depended upon, and it became indispensable to seek some 


new line further removed from the Guru mountain, thereby 
enabling communications to be kept up with British territory 
beyond the reach of the Buner tribe. A line of road between the 


villages of lUianpur and Sherdara had accordingly been selected 

VoXnL 2h 
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by Lieut.'Colonel A. Taylor, tbe Commanding Boyal Elngineei, 
for this purpose, and its constniction was begun. The base of 
operations was changed, after its completion, from Bostam to 
Pamudao, the nearest village in the plains where water was obtain- 
able. Working-parties had also been employed for some days in 
makmg a road in the direction of Ambela along the western slopes 
of the right ridge. This road was to supersede that by the gorge, 
wUoh was extremely bad, and commanded on both sides, and would 
enable the troops, whenever the time came, to march forward 
without coming under fire from the Guru mountain. 

On the 28th October the march of the 93rd Highlanders from 
Sialkot, and of the 23rd and 24th Punjab Native^ Infantry from 
Lahore, was ordered. The last two regiments were on escort duty 
with the Viceroy’s camp at that place. On the 6th November 
the 7th Fusiliers, which also formed part of the escort, marched 
towards the frontier. 

Foreseeing the demand that would arise for transport suitable 
to the hills, the Punjab Government at this time ordered its col- 
lection, and during November and the beginning of December 
4,200 camels and 2,100 mules were assembled from all parts of the 
Punjab at Nowshera. 

In the absence of regular troops, a party of police, 200 foot and 
75 horse, were sent to Nawa Kala to aid in protecting the rear 
communications which had been threatened. 

On the morning of the 6th November Sir Neville Chamberlain 
had gone' down with the troops covering the working-parties on the 
road which was being made towards Ambela ; on his return to 
camp he placed this covering party under command of his orderly 
officer. Major G. W. Harding, 2nd Sikh Infantry, whose conduct 
on previous occasions had led the Brigadier-General to place entire 
confidence in his coolness and judgment, ^jor Brownlow, who 
was commanding the advanced picquets on the right, had de- 
tached 100 men of the 20th Punjab Native Infantry, under Lieu- 
tenant J. Bartleman, to cover the immediate front of the working- 
parties, and had posted a similar number of the Ist Punjab Infantry, 
under Lieutenant W. H. Unwin, on the head of the ridge beyond 
that at the foot of which the parties'^re at work. Lieutenant 
Unwin was instructed to send patrols down the ridge as fax as he 
could with regard to their safety, and Lieutenant Bartleman’s 
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orders were to keep, two or three hundred yards in front of the 
working-parties. 

About eleven o’clock lientenant Bartleman’s party had been 
pushed forward to a spot low down the ridge, the top of which 
was in possession of lieutenant tJnwin’s party . At half -past twelve, 
TiAaring that- Major Harding was anxious lest the enemy should 
get above him, and wished the party of the 1st Punjab Infantry 
strengthened. Major Brownlow sent a company of the Guides, 
under Lieutenant W. Battye, to join Lieutenant Unwin. About 
the same time instructions-were received from Lieut.-Colonel A. T. 
WMe, commanding the right defences, for the working-parties to 
be withdrawn, and the covering parties to retire up the hill. These 
instructions were forwarded at once to Major Harding, who was 
at the on the top of the hill with a detachment of the 1st Punjab 
Infantry, he having gone up to see the positions of the detachments 
holding his line of retreat. The working-parties were at once with- 
drawn ; but why the lower covering parties were not withdrawn 
at the same time can never be known. Major Harding having been 
subsequently killed. There appears no doubt, however, that ho 
found it difficult to bring away some of his party who had been 
Grounded, and that consequently, remaining too long, he permitted 
to be surrounded ; probably on his retufn from the top 
of thh hill he found his lowest detachment involved with their 
and encumbered with killed and wounded. 

At about two o’clock Major Brownlow, observing that the 
enemy were moving in considerable numbers, sent all the available 
wiAn he had as reinforcements for Major Harding, viz., two com- 
panies Uf the Guide Corps, under lieutenant F, H. Jenkins^ and 
eighty bayonets of the let Punjab Infantry, under Lieutenant 
J. P. Davidson. 

At about half-past three, Lieut.-Colonel Wilde, receiving in- 
formation that Major Harding was being attacked in force by 
the enemy, proceeded to the advanced picquets, sending* io head- 
quarters for reinforcements. In about an hour the Peshawar Moun- 
tain Train Battery and 350 bayonets of the 4th and 6th Gurkha 
Regiments arrived at the main (Major Keyes’s) picquet. 

Only one hour of daylight remained, and it became necessaily 
to endeavour to cover Major Harding’s retreat by the shortest 
route ; accordingly Captain C. W, B, Chester, commanding the ' 

81.9 
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4th Gurkha Begunent, was ordered to proceed acroes the lower 
spurs in the direction of the beleagured picquet, whilst the guns 
of the mountain battery* protected by the 6th Gutldias* took up 
a position on one of the lower spurs, checking the advance of the 
enemy on the picquet, and covering Captain Chester’s advance 
to its assistance. 

Whatever error Major Harding may have committed in too 
long delaying his retirement, when he found himself overmatched 
and in difl&culty, he behaved like a gallant soldier, and probably 
saved his detachment by his coolness and determination. Colonel 
B G. Taylor writes : “ It was on seeing the approach of the 4th 
Gurkhas that Major Harding finally resolved on retiring. I saw 
myself the detachments fall in very steadily for retirement and 
move off, a portion being engaged all the time with an enemy 
we could not see.” Major Harding was the last man to leave the 
nicquet. “ After the detachment had passed out of our sight, the 
enemy appear by a rush to have broken in between two of the 
detachments. Major Harding had been previously shot through the 
neck and was being carried by a Gurkha sepoy, and it was at this 
time that he and Lieutenant T. B. Dougal, of the 79th Begiment, 
were killed.” The latter ofiicer had left the advanced breast- 
works without leave, and accompanied by a single sepoy had gone 
down to join the covering party. During this time Captain Chester, 
with the 4th Gurkhas, had advanced as far as the nature of the 
ground and light permitted, and some of his men had reached the 
spur upon which Major Harding’s detachment were %hting ; a 
movement which enabled the remainder of. the covering party, 
which was fighting its way up the ridge, to reach the crest, and the 
troops to get back to camp, though not till after dark. 

The losses in this affair were seventy-eight ofi&cets andmer 
killed and wounded. 


As already stated, night had come on before the coveting 
, „ . party got back to camp, and it had been 

Vftlukwar Motatfcin Tntm f •' ® 5., , ... 

impossible to recover the bodies of the 
lOi^ Fn^Um killed on the previous evening. Accurd- 

♦S^uAhM.”' ing^y, etejy on the morning of the 7tii, 

SMPunjrt Native Infmtiy. troops, as pet margin, moved out 

under the command of Iieut.-Colonel A. T. Wilde, C.B., for th^ 
purpose. 8m *ll parties of the enemy appeared on that portion of the 
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ground where Major Harding’s picquet had been -situated; these 
were quicldj dispersed and driven into the plain, and, having 
collected the bodies of seven British and twenty-eight native officers 
and men, the force returned to camp without any casualty. It 
appeared that the enemy bad suffered severely the day before, as 
they were seen by this column removing many of their slain, and 
they showed no inclination to meet the troops, although they had 
displayed great boldness on the previous day, charging sword in 
hand. They consisted of the Ranizais of Swat, under Sobat Khan, 
assisted by some of the Mahaban tribes— the chief malik of the 
Mada Khels being amongst the killed. 

On the 8th, the new road to the rear being reported practicable, 
and onnioT ' than the Ambela . pass, it was decided to cease using 
the latter route, and the supplies and supports were moved to 
Parmalao. At the same time, as it was intended shortly to concen- 
trate the whole force on the south side of the pass, which would 
save much picquet duty, and give a stronger position, preparations 
were to move the commissariat stores to the new site. 

The nights were getting colder, and Sir Neville Chamberlain 
considered it necessary to sanction a moderate issue of meat, rice, 
and rum, at fair prices, to the native troops, to keep away sickness. 

Two more roads had been opened up to the ridge on the right 
of the camp, and the Peshawar Mountain Train Battery, the 6th 
Qurkha Regiment, and the 14th Native Infantry, had been moved 
up to strengthen that flank. 

At this time, as uneasiness was felt, owing to sympathy evinced 
by the border villages of the Lundkhwar valley for the Akhund’s 
cause, the 11th Bengal Cavalry, then at Parmalao, was ordered 
to so as to hold a more central position in Yusafzai. 

On the 11th the enemy showed in large numbers about Ambela, 
whence considerable bodies ascended the hills in the direction 
of Lain, on our right bront, evidently with the intention of attMk- 
ing the picquets on that flank of the camp. These picquets were 
accordingly reinforced, and their breastworks and defences streng- 
thened. ^e “ Crag ” picquet in particular had been much enlarged 
and strengthened since the occasion of its being attacked on the 
30th October, and was now capable of containing a garrison of 160 
men. It was also supported by the guns of the Peshawar Mountain 
Train Battery, whiob were placed in position in the main picquet. 
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Major C. H. Brownlow assumed command of the “ Qtag ” 
picquet at 4 p.m. on the 12th ; the garrison then consisted of 160 
marksmen of the following regiments, — 16 men of the lOlst Fusi- 
liers, 30 of the 14th Native Infantry, and 116 of the 20th Punjab 
Native Infantry. 

Two of the four guns of the Peshaw ar Mountain Train Battery 
which were in the main picquet had been placed in position to 
command the left shoulder of the hill on which was the “ Crag ” 
picquet, as well as the front of the “.Centre” picquet below. 
The enemy occupied a level ridge, about 260 yards in front of the 
“ Crag ” picquet, and their position extended more than half a mile 
in a direction facing our own. Between the two positions lay a 
smooth hollow intersected by a ravine. The ground on the right 
and rear of the “ Crag ” was precipitous, and almost unassailable 
in any force. The left face of the post was its weak point, rocks 
and trees affording shelter to an attacking party till within a few 
yards of it. 

Anticipating an attack, Major Brownlow had urged Lieutenant 
J. Bartleman, 20th Punjab Native Infantry, who commanded 
the picquet during the day, to use his utmost exertions in im- 
proving the position as much as he could, by heightening the breast- 
work, constructing an abatis, etc. ; a duty which was admirably 
performed by that officer. 

Before dark every man was in his place for the night, with 
strict orders as to the nature of his duties, and the direction of his 
fire in case of attack. About 10 p.m. the enemy’s watch-fires 
showed that they were in movement, and descending in great 
numbers to the hollow in front of the picquet, which in half an 
hour was full of them. Their suppressed voices soon broke into 
yells of defiance, and they advanced in masses to the attack, their 
numbers being, as far as could be judged, at least 2,000. They 
were allowed to approach within a hundred yards of the picquet, 
when a rapid and well-sustained fire was opened upon them from 
the front face, which did great execution, and soon silenced their 
shouts and drove them under cover, some to the broken and wooded 
ground on the left, and the remainder into the ravine below. In 
half an hour they rallied, and, assembling in increased numbers, 
rushed to the attack, this time assaulting both the front and left 
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of the picquet. They were received with the great steadiness, and 
again recoUed before our fire. These attacks continued until 4 A.M., 
each becoming weaker than the last, many of them being mere 
feints to enable them to carry off their dead and wounded. 

The post was at one time in great danger of being forced at 
its left front angle, which, from its position, was badly protected 
by our fire. The enemy clambered up, and assailing its occupants 
with stones from the breastwork, stunned and drove them back; 
at this critical moment the gallantry of five men of the 20th Punjab 
Native Infantry, saved the poet. .Answering Major Brownlow’s call 
when others wavered, they followed him into the corner, and hurling 
stones on the enemy, who were close under the wall, and sheltered 
from musketry, they drove them back, and rebuilt the parapet, 
holding that point for the rest of the night. 

The Peshawar Mountain Train Battery rendered Major Brown* 
low very valuable assistance during the night. From its position, 
about 250 yards below and in the right rear of the “ Crag,” it made 
most successful practice, being guided as to direction and range 
by voice from the picquet. Two shells were pitched by it into the 
watch-fire of the enemy before the attack began, and must have 
done considerable damage. 

In the morning not more than eight or ten of the enemy were 
in sight. The British casualties in the attack were only slight, 
as owing to the darkness of the night the enemy’s fire had been 
ineffective. 

Major Brownlow’s men having been forty-eight hours on picquet 
duty, during which time they had worked all day and watched all 
night, were completely worn out, while their muskets were so foul 
that they could scarcely load ; they were, therefore, relieved at 
8 A.M. on the 13th by a detachment of the 1st Punjab Infantry 
under Lieutenant J. P. Davidson. 

A short time after Lieutenant Davidson had taken over the 

‘2ni wptur* Ol the •• Crag* “ Cr®g ” Major Brownlow, 

Pioqneta. he Sent a note to Major C. P. Keyes, 

commanding the 1st Punjab Infantry, asking for reinforcements, as 
he did not consider the ninety men ho had with him enough for its 
defence. At this time Major Keyes was on the “Standard” hQl 
with Lieutenant E. 'B. Conolly of the Peshawar Mountain Train 
Battery, who was preparing a platform for 'his guns on the side 
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the hill. Constant firing had been heard at the “Crag,” but 
it did not attract any particular attention, as heavy firing had been 
kept up there all ni|^t, and was continued at intervals after the 
relief of the pioquet. On Lieutenant Davidson’s requisition being 
received, Major Keyes inunediately sent him up a reinforcement of 
thirty bayonets under a native officer, being all that- could be spared, 
as a serious attack was expected on the “ Centre ” and “ difi ” 
picquets. 

Shortly after this leinforcement reached the “ Crag ” picquet. 
Major Keyes observed, as he was descending the “ Standard ” hill, 
the men of the “ Crag ” picquet rushing down in confusion. He 
did not see the beginning of the retreat, as the position was 
not visible from the platform where he was at the time. Proceeding 
immediately to the breastwork across the road by which the main 
post was approached from the “ Crag,” he rallied all the men that 
could be got together, and kept up a heavy fire, which was taken 
up by the guns of the Peshawar Mountain Train Battery. This 
checked the advance of the enemy ; but, as many wounded soldiers 
and others who had been garrisoning the “ Crag ” rushed past the 
breastwork and could not be stopped, a panic was communicated 
to the camp followers, who took to flight and increased the confusion. 
These men retreating had a visible effect upon all, and Major Keyes 
felt the necessity for an advance to reassure those that were waver- 
ing, and further to chbek the enemy imtil reinforcements should 
arrive ; he therefore directed a few men to remain in the breast- 
work, and ordered the rest to charge. Considering that his presence 
at the breastwork was absolutely necessary to keep the men to- 
gether, the duty -of leading the charge devolved upon Lieutenant 
H. W. Pitcher, Ist Punjab. Infantry, who was accompanied by 
lieutenant H. B. Young of the same regiment. The assaulting 
party were supported by a small deta^ment of the Corps of Guides, 
under lieutenant W. J. Forlong of that regiment ; but in spite 
of the coolness and daring with which the assault had been con- 
ducted (in which lieutenant Pitcher had been severely wounded), 
the detaohments were too weak to be able to retake the “ Crag,” 
and jffiey had to fall back upon the rocks beneath h. 

Major C. C. G. Ross, commanding the advanced picquets, on 
seeing that the “ Crag ” had been carried by the enemy. Who were 
pouring a heavy fire into the camp, which was in great confusior 
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ooUeoted as many men of the 14th Kati7e Infantiy and the othet 
xegiments as possible, and advanced jn front of the camp, where 
he was joined by lieutenant A. D. 0. Inglis, 14th' Native Infantry, 
and Lieuteiumt H. B. Young, 1st Punjab Infantry, who assisted 
him in getting men together to try to retake the lest pcsition. 
Owing to ihe confusion this was not immediatdly possible, but 
on Major Boss reaching the steep rocks of the picquet itself, a heavy 
fbe, which was taken up by the mountain guns, was opened on the 
top of the rock until reinforcements could arrive. 

On receiving the news of the disaster which had occurred at 
the “ Crag,” Lieut.-Colonel A. T. Wilde, commanding the right 
defences, asked for the 101st Boyal Bengal Fusiliers, and proceeded 
immediatdy from his camp with three companies of the Ouide Corps 
towards the ” Crag,” meeting on his way the head of the lOlst, 
which the Briga'dier-Genersl had already ordered to move at once 
t6 the advanced picquets. 

Sir Neville Cli^mberlain was in the camp below when the “ Crag ” 
fell into the hands of the enemy, and his attention had been acci- 
dentally drawn to the dust and confusion caused by the unusual 
rush of camp followers and anilaals down the hfll. Feeling con- 
vinced that soiue teverss had occurred, he immediately ordered 
the 101st, which was f<fftipiately Under arms for another purpose, 
to move totralds the “ Crag ” ; and, shortly afterwards receiving 
information fruubi IieUt.-C6l<)iteI 'V^de of what had occurred, he 
gave otden to ijeut.-Coieisiel F. 0. SalUsbury to move his regiment 
up the hUi as fast as pdsilble, ahd retake the position at any saoci- 
fioe. 

The “ Crag ” from Ha IdoalHy #as the key of the whole pbaitiqii, 
and Ha leas itiUderad the ibtier phsquets untenable. On Lieiit.- 
Wii&’s attfeid it tlte advaheed picquets the stete of afiaiM 
was as foflUtirB— liajolt Itcea tfas hslf-#ay vq> the Cn« ** hiO, 
gaSantly hoidif^ the eUeHty iut dieeh, btH unable, wH'h the few 
wwM he had rsmediUdilHt hHU, tU idtihee and retake' the lost 
piequat. totiaa ol the UUeu^ attaOking the lo««r piequehf, 
hit tiite kept htaek the rteiadih^ if the fire of Captain T/B. 

tHAHttAiiM gUtia. !the let ihrUjab Infantiy, SOth 
ami iHhiOkt, mM ttb'eoipiidtf Of the Ootps of GMlies iOH 
hOiik titiiMa, tHH'ddtuiHaiw the’ gitakon was too' tiaai to 
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Lieut.-Colonel Wilde then diieoted Lieut.-Coloiiel Salusbuiy 

On, pionMt r.t.k« by the *0 “ <^*8 ” ^ Ws regiment, 

loist Fnsiiiere. leaving one company as a support in the 

tfiftin position. Fatigued as they were by their ^pid march to the 
relief of the troops in advance, the lOlst never halted nor broke till 
they had gallantly stormed the height and secured the pioquet, 
driving the enemy over the hills beyond, lieutenant F. H. Jenkins, 
nnitiitninding three companies of the Guide Corps, leading his men 
up the “ Crag ” hill, drove the enemy back from the right <k the 
p off ifinn, whilst the detachments of the 14th Native Infantry and 
1st Punjab Infantry, which, with some pf the Guides, had held 
t.liAiV ground until the arrival of the 101st, joined in with the British 
regiment in the attack. With this success on the part of the 
Fusiliers all opposition ceased, and order was as qhickly restored 
as it had been previously disturbed by the suddenness and force 
of the enemy’s attack. 

In their retreat, the enemy, who chiefly consisted of Bunerwals, 
under ZaiduUa Khan, with men of Swat and some of the IBndus* 
ffttiiA, suffered s^ much that they desisted from all farther at* 
tempts that day along the whole line of defences. Their loss was 
67 killed and left on the ground, 32 killed and carried off, and 
140 wounded ; amongst the first was a Bajauri nialik of conse* 
quence. 

Whilst the attack was going on on the right, the enemy made 
demonsixations both against the front and left defences of the 
camp ; but these were not of a serious nature, and were only made 
as diversions. 

The defenders of the “ Crag ” appear to have been seized with 
an unaccountable panic, but the nature of the grouhdand the 
thickness of the brushwood enabled the enemy to concentrate 
a large force upon the weakpicquet, unobserved ; Lieutenant J. P. 
Davidson, who commanded, behaved in a most heroic manner, 
and, after endeavouring in every way to recall his men to a sense 
of their duty, was killed at his post. 

From the 14th to the 17th November no serious attempts were 
TFiftHa by the enemy, and in anticipation of the change of position 
already alluded to, by which the whole force was to be concentrated 
on the south side of the pass, the conunisaoriat stores, reterva 
ADmtinitionf etc., wera gradually removed to the tpstem ridg«. 
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On the 16th the defences were strengthened, and the 101st 
Fusiliers were ordered up to the ridge on the right flank. The 
enemy had sent marauders to harass the line of communications 
to the rear ; it was therefore unsafe, except for strong, armed 
parties. A demonstration was made by the enemy in front of the 
camp, but they soon withdrew. Half the Bajauris were said to 
have returned to their homes after the action of the 13th, but the 
Akhund was reported to be trjdng to stop these desertions. The 
enemy were also said to be much depressed at their losses and 
want of success. 

On the 16th the Akhund was on the top of the Boner pass to 
prevent his followers going home. Owing to the communications 
with the rear being unsafe, the mules, which had come up with 
a convoy the day before, were sent back by the Ambela pass, getting 
down unmolested, the enemy not expecting this movement. The 
Sappers and Miners, Pioneers, and fatigue parties were employed 
daily, under engineer ofiicers, in strengthening the defences, but 
the tools were deficient in number and of bad quality. 

On the 17th, the Akhund was still on the summit of the Buner 
pass, where he had built a temporary mosque for shelter. News 
was received that the Haji Sahib of Kunar, a valley to the north- 
east of Jalalabad, had been sent for. He was reputed to be very 
holy, and gifted with the power of counteracting the effect of bullets. 
Intimation was received that a party of the Utiiian Khels of the 
Lundkhwar valley had been told off to intercept convoys between 
the camp' and Sherdara. Battery horses, being in the way and con- 
suming the camp supplies of grain and forage, were on this day sent 
to the rear. An attempt to impede their march resulted in loss 
to the marauders only. Late on the evening of the 17th, the guns 
of Captain GriflBn’s battery {C-19th R. A.) were removed from 
the advanced breastworks in front of the camp to a new position, 
to cover the withdrawal of the picquets from the Guru mountain, 
two guns of the Hazara Mountain Train Battery beinsr sent down 
from the Guru temporarily to take their place. 

At daylight on the morning of the 18th, the whole of the troops 
on the Guru mountain, under the command of Lieut.-Colonel J. L. 
Vaughan, consisting of the Hazara Mountain Train Battery, and the 
3rd, 6th, and 6th Punjab Infantry, were withdrawn, and the entire 
camp and troops transferred to the heights on the south of the 

SMS 
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paas. Every precaution had been taken to prevent the enemy 
from suspecting the intended movement, and the troops both 
on the Guru and in the front line of defence continued to strengthen 
up to the last moment their breastworks and defences. These pre- 
cautions were successful, and though the enemy’s picquet on the 
Guru was not 400 yards distant, the withdrawal was effected 
without their knowledge, and in the most perfect order. 

The concentration of the whole of the troops on the eastern 
heights made it necessary to extend the position, and particularly 
to secure the full command of the water, on which the whole force 

was now dependent. With this view, the 
troops, as per margin, moved out under 
Wing, loisi Fusilinra. the personal command' of Sir Neville 

Stt Infantry. Chamberlain, as soon as the change of 

•position was completed, to drive the 
enemy from what was afterwards known as the “Water” ridge. 
This was ^ery quickly effected by the advance of the 1st and 6th 
Punjab Infantry, with a loss on our side of thr^e men woimded, 
whilst some of tdie enemy were killed. The troops were then 
placed in position to protect the 5th Punjab Infantry and 32nd 
Punjab Native Infantry, employed as a working-party under 
the Erection of Lieut.-ColoB^ A. Taylor, C.B., Commanding Royal 
Enj^eer, in stockading a picquet to command the water. These 
troops were withdrawn to camp in the evening under the direction of 
Iiieut.-C6lonel Vaughan,- Sth Punj4b3n&ntry,the new work having 
betn completed and occupied. 

On discovering the camp and picquets on the Guru to have 
been vacated by the troops, the ^emy seemed to have supposed 
that the force was in retreat, and with this idea came into the gorge 
in great numbers, both from Ambela and from the Guru, and thence, 
about 11 A.M., began an attack upon what had now become the 
left front of the position. ' defences at the point principally 
attacked consisted of some small breastworks thrown up on the 
ude of the hill to cover the picquets connecting the advanced 
tigh^ picquets with the camp in the gorge' below. It was not intend- 
ed to hold these breastworks permanently after the camp had been 
tedid'^ed from ^e gorge ; but it was necesaitiy to hold them thk 
tb j^Vent the vbiuaj hKAn pteidngttl^ the caid^ aidid finng 
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into it before the troops were thoroughlj established in their new 
position. These picquets were rather advanced and exposed to 
be taken in flank, and they were, from natural features, not easily 
defensible. 

Major Boss conunanded at this point, and the breastworks 
Two coapamo., 71st High- held by 130 men of the 14th Native 

land Light Infantry. Infantry, who being greatly outnumbered 

Bengal enemy, were, in the first instance. 

One company, 5th Punjab compelled to give Way, but being rein* 
Thr^companies, sth Gurkha forced by the troops ss per margin, re- 
Regiment. aiyj <lrove back the enemy. 

The enemy, however, being reinforced, again attacked the picquets, 
when it became necessary for the two lowest down on the hill to fall 
back on the third, which was nearer the camp breastworks. The 
picquet upon which the lower picquets had retired was withdrawn 
after dark. On its withdrawal the enemy pressed on, and some 
few of them endeavoured to annoy the camp until a late hour 
of the night, but without making any serious attack. 

Our loss on this occasion was 43 killed and 76 woimded, 
while the enemy were known to have lost 130 killed and upwards 
of 200 wounded. 

Among the killed were Captain C. F. Smith , of the 71st High- 
land Light Infantry, Lieutenant T. S. 6. Jones, attached to that 
regiment. Lieutenant H. H. Chapman, Adjutant of the 101st Fusi- 
liers, and Lieutenant W. F. Mosley, of the 14th Native In&ntry. 
Among the wounded was Lieutenant A. D. C. Inglis, of the 14th 
Native Infantry. 

On the 19th, it was found that the picquet posted the day 
before to conunand the water, was more advanced than necessary, 
and it was therefore abandoned, and a new position chosen and 
stockaded about 300 yards to the rear. 

During the day the enemy kept up a fire upon the “Crag *’ and 
“ Water ” picquets, when Captain R. B. Aldridge, 71st HigLlnn/l 
Light Infantry, was killed at the latter, and Ensign C. M. Stockley 
101st Royal Bengal Fusiliers, severely wounded at the fnrwiflp 
post. 

The troops had now been very hard-worked, day and night, 
for a month. Having continually to meet fresh ene iuies, it was 
difficult to repel the attacks and at the same tame to provide 
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convoys for supplies and wounded sent to the rear. There were at 
this time 166 wounded and 286 sick men in the camp, and every 
animal not urgently needed had been sent to Parmalao. 

The Alhund about this time issued a proclamation that any 
deserter from his camp should have his property confiscated. 
He was averse to the proposal of the Buner tribe to treat, and 
said he would not be bound by any engagement they might make ; 
he also abused the tribes for want of success. At this time some 
men were reported to have joined him from Kabul. 

Major H. B. James, C.B., Commissioner of Peshawar, having 
returned from furlough, took over political charge from Colonel 
B. G. Taylor, O.B., on this day, the 19th ; but Colonel Taylor, 
at his own request, remained with the force, to be of any use 


Imyo- 


he could. 

On the 20th November the garrison of the “ Crag ” and 
“Water” picquets were as marginally noted. About 9 a.m. the 

enemy began to collect in great numbers 
near these picquets, the “ Crag ” being, as 
before, the point principally threatened. 
They were, however, checked in some de- 
gree by the fire of the Peshawar Moun- 
tain Train Battery; Caplin T. E. 
Hughes, from previous experience and 
his acquaintance with the ground, knowing exactly on what 
points to bring his fire with most effect, even though the enemy 
were not visible from the battery. The “Crag” and “Water” 
picquets also mutually supported one another by their cross-fire 


pirqUcL 

lOlst FU'iiliiTs, 100 
nets. 

2(Hh Punjab Native Infan- 
try, 100 bayonets. 

“ Water ** picquet 

7l8t Regiment, 100 bayonets. 

3rd Punjab Infantry, 100 
bayone^.' 


at 460 yards. 

Up to a late period of the afternoon the enemy had made no 
3id c»pt«w Ot the Crag impression upon the “Crag” picquet, 
Picquet. tfaough numerous standards . had been 

gradually advanced under cover to within a few yards of the breast- 
works ; but about 3 f.m. the imaccountable conduct of an officer on 
the left of the picquet, who suddenly ordered the troops in his part 
of the position to retire, gave the enemy possession of the post. 
Th w was not, however, accomplished without affording the- officers 
and men who held the lower portion of the picquet {he oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing themselves by the resolute way in which 
they endeavoured to hold their pevtion of the post under very 
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discouraging circumstancen. abandoning it onlj when it was no 
longer tenable. These officers were Major H. 6. Dclafossc* of the 
lOlst Fusiliers, who commanded the picquet, Captain K. G. Rogers, 
of the 20th Punjab Native Infantry, and Ensign A. R. Sanderson 
and Assistant Surgeon "IV. Pile, both of the 101 st Fusiliers. Tlio 
last two officers were killed at the breastwork whilst endeavouring 
to rally their men. The above officers were well supported by some 
men of the lOlst Fusilitr?, and by some of the 20th Punjab Native 
Infantry. 

On the fall of the “ Crag ” coming to the notice of Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, he immediately ordered the 71st Highland Light 
Infantry and the 6th Gurkha Regiment to be got under arms and 
proceed to the upper camp ; and at the same time directed Captain 
Griffin’s half battery (C-lOth R.A.), and the two 24-pr. liowit- 
zers of No. 3 Punjab Light Field Battery, under Captain Salt, 
to open fire upon the “Crag ” ; tliis they did in so efficient a manner 
(joined to the fire of Captain Hughes’s mountain guns) that they 
effectually prevented the enemy from attempting to occupy tlic 
post in an)d;hing like large numbers. 

On the 7l6t and 6th Gurkha Regiments reaching the upper 
Crag Picquet retaken by the defences, Coloncl W, Hope, C.B,, COm* 
71st Highland Light Infantry, manding the former, was ordered to 
storm tiie “ Crag ” in front, and Lieut.-Coloriel J. L. Vaughan, 
with the 6th Gurkhas and 6th Punjab Infantry, to go round the 
hill, so as to take the lower pertion of it in flanlr. The 7l8t 
discharged their duty in the most steady and soldier-like manner, 
and the work was retaken without much loss on our side. The 
6th Gurkhas, with detachments of the 6th and 6th Punjab Infantry, 
supported on the left. 

Thus for the third time the “ Crag ” picquet was lost and won— 
a spot which, from the heavy losses sustained there on both sid js, 
had become known in the country as kallgar or the place of 
(laughter. Lieut.-Colonel J. L. Vaughan and Major J. P. W. Camp- 
bell, commanding the 6th Gurkhas, were both wounded. 

Brigadier-General Chamberlain accompanied the storming 
column, and when near the crest of the slope received a severe 
wound, whkh, though it did not prevent him pressing on and entering 

» One of the two BritUt offioer* who tniTired the meitBOte of the Cswnpore 
gatrbon in 1887* 
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tli6 work at the time, sabsequently obliged him to relinquish the 
command of the force ; lieutenant W, G. Anderson, 3rd Punjab 
Oavalry, his orderly officer, was also wounded. 

Colonel Hope then pushed forward in pursuit of the enemy, ^ 
having been joined by lieut.-Colonel Vaughan’s column, and drove 
them for some distance over the heights in the direction of Lalu. 
After continuing the purstiit as far as seemed prudent, Colonel 
Hope withdrew the troops towards the “ Crag,” and was severely 
wounded whilst saperintendiug the re-occupation of the picquet, 
which, at his special request, was garrisoned for the night by 200 
men of his own regiment. 

The British casualties on this day amounted to 2 officers 
and 25 men killed, and 5 officers, 1 native officer and 104 
men wounded, while the enemy’s losses were reported to be 
120 killed and 200 wounded. Large reinforcements were stated to 
have joined the Akhund this day. 

The action of the 20th seemed to have had a depressing effect 
upon the enemy, notwithstanding that they had gained a temporary 
successr and had wounded the Brigadier-General, which last injury 
it would have been natural for them to make and think a great 
deal of. From the 20th November to the 16th December, how- 
ever, they made no further attack in force, and at one time their 
gathering had dwindled down so much that there appeared 
a possibility of their giving up the war altogether. 

Early on the morning of the 2l8t, Lieut.-ColGnel Vaughan, 
commanding the advanced picquets, moving out, drove off a few 
of the enemy in the vicinity, and recovered without any casualty 
all the bodies of our men slain on the 18th. Twelve of the enemy 
were killed. The “ Crag ” picquet defences had been improved, 
and the troops were in the same position they occupied before the 
previous day’s attack. 

On the 22nd the enemy came, at the invitation of the Com- 
nussioner, and removed their dead. The sick and wounded officers 
and men were safely escorted to Parmalao. The defences of the 
“ Crag ” picquet being now completed, that post was occupied by 
200 bayonets of a British regiment, held on alternate days by the 
7l8t and 101st Regiments. The health of the troops was good, 
and the weather mild. 
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On the 23id, 24th, and 26th, the enemy etiU lemained quiet, 
but on the last of these dates large numbers appeared in the plain 

the village of iimbela, and an attack was expected either on 
the 26th or 27th. The defences of the “Crag” and “Water** 
picquets had been much strengthened by Lieut.-Colonel A. Taylor, 
Royal Engineers. Communication with the rear had also been 
greatly improved by the completion of a second line of road to 
Khanpur, by a low ridge of hills easily occupied by our troops. 
The were hutting themselves, and as the nights were getting 
very cold, arrangements were being made forgetting up tents. 

Sir Neville Chamberlain’s wound proved more serious than 
he had expected, and it was with the greatest regret he had 
to request to be relieved of the command of the force, which 
devolved temporarily on Lieut.-Colonel A. T. Wilde, o.b., who 
had been in charge of the camp since the Brigadier-General was 
first wounded. 

On the 26th November the enemy assembled in small parties 
on the ridge above the advanced picquets, and reinforcements 
were sent to the upper camp, with orders to attack, should tl^e 
enemy attempt to descend. No collision, however, took place, 
and the day passed off quietly. This day was Friday, a day on 
which, owing to the superstitious reverence of the enemy (it being 
the. Muhammadan Sabbath), it had hitherto been customary 
with them to attack in force. 

Although, since the 20th, there had not occurred anything of 
importance in the field, the work of the political ofiiceis had been 
steadily going on. Major H. B. James had done all that was 
possible by negotiations to weaken the enemy, and met with con- 
siderable success, due in some degree to the losses they had sus- 
tained. He had succeeded in drawing off Ahmad Ehan, with 
the greater portion of the Ashazai and Salarzai sections of tiie 
Buner tribe ; the Banizais of Swat were also induced to return to 
t-TifliT homes, to the number of 2,000 ; Sobat Ehan sent home his 
immediate followers ; minor personages acted in a similar wm.nii«T ; 
and amongst those who remained a mutual mistrust prevailed. 
These desertions were becoming so numerous that the Akhund 
issued denunciations, as already stated, against all who should 
iMve the field, and the Maulvi redoubled his efforts to bring 
back the wavering. 

Teal aV 
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On the 26th a deputation had been received from the Bunec 
: and both from conversation with those composing it, and 
with men who arrived at intervals by permission to take away 
their slain, it was evident that the main body of the Bunerwab 
were really inclined for peace. It was hoped that the jirga would 
noyr come to terms, and agree to a brigade passing up the Chamla 
valley to Malka. The greater portion of them were certainly in- 
clined to do so ; but the negotiations were broken o5 by Zaidulla 
Khan, who was informed by the Maulvi that his rival, Ahmad 
Khan, had received large sums of money from the Commissioner. 
However, the negotiations resulted in the retirement of Ahmad 
Khan, with two important sections of the tribe. 

Meanwhile, the above desertions were more than counter- 
balanced by the arrival of large reinforcements to the enemy. Some 
8,000 men arrived at intervals from Bajaur, under Faiztalab Khan, 
the chief of that country. The Haji of Kunar arrived with about 
600 men; ^d his repute for sanctity rendered his advent a matter 
of great refoioing to the war patfy. Still it was noted that, not- 
withstanding these accessions, the enemy were so divided and mis- 
trustful of each other, that they were unable to resume the attack, 
even on a Friday, as previously stated. 

On the 30th November, Major-Qeneral J. Garvock arrived in 
oamp, and assumed command of the force, which was now organized 
into two brigades, the details of which are given in Appendix B. 

Some time previous to this it had been in contemplation to 
create a diversion on the Swat border, and for thu purpose the 


B*tt«yRoyUHomartiU«y. Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh Bose, 
A-ief Bo^ AitflUry. ordered a column under Colond B. Y. 

Wh Shipley, consisting of the troops as pet 

Onide Cava^. margin, to advance to Shetgarh on the 

3td SikiM .1 frontier, and threaten the Malakand 

pass. But Major James had meanwhile, unknown to Major-General 
Garvock, promised the Swat chiefs that no British troops should 
enter their country, and he now wished this force to be used to 
punish the villages of British Baizai for their recent ndsoonduoti 
This use of the force was, however, not conridered advisable by thei' 


militaiy anthorities, as the object was eonsideired inadequate. 


1 How the 5M SiUu Iteoe), 
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Owing, ih«tefoie, to the munndentanding caused by Msjoz James 
having kept his negotiatii<»i8 with the Swat leaden seoiet from 
theOwetal Officer Commanding, the arrival at Ambda of the 7th 
Fusilien and the 3zd Sikhs, which were destined to reinforce Major* 
Qeneral Garvock’s force, was much delayed. The other reinforce- 
ments which arrived to strengthen the Tusafsai Held Force con- 
sisted of the 93rd Highlanden and the 23rd Punjab Native Infantry 
Pioneen.* 

Although the enemy had been so disheartened by their de- 
feats that after the 20th November they had made no further 
attempts on the camp, and the Bunerwals were really desirous 
for peace, the reinforcements which they had received made them 
still believe they could successfully oppose our advance ; and as the 
93rd Highlanden, the last of our reinforcements, marched into the 
camp, the bands playing them in, the plams below and around 
Ambela were covered with formidable masses of armed men, evi- 
dently as a counter-display to oun. 

The force had at this time two parties in its front to deal with— 

(1) The Boner and Chamla tribes, originally fighting tor their country, 

bat now crediting our repeated assertions that we had no 
intention to invade them ; weary of the war, divided amongst 
themselves, and subject to innumerable vexations and incon- 
veniences by the presence amongst them of so large a host. 

(2) The Mautvi and his hnatics, with the Akkund and his allies, 

a mixed assemblage of men from hr and near, whose tanks 
had been reinforced by Ghazan Khan, the chief of Dir, with 
6,000. men, and who imagined they were beginning to realise 
their dream of years, vis., the expulsion of the British from 
the country trans-Indus. 

Major James’s communications with the tribes were now 
befpnning to have effect. On the afternoon of the 10th December 
a deputation from the Buner tribe had come into camp, where they 
remained all that night. Every chief of influence was there, hnd 
after several lengthy discussions they had agreed— 

ls(. — That they would accompany the Commissioner with a force 
and destroy Halka. 

2nd . — That they would expel the Hindustanis from their country. 


r Kew the SStd Sikh Pioncm. 
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They left on the moming of the 11th, to obtain the sanction 
of the .ihhttiul and his allies to these anangements. 

At fizst, by the complete silence of the enemy, the withdrawal 
of some of their picquets and other indications, a pacffio reply was 
anticipated ; but on the 13th, the day fixed for a decision, repeated 
firing of hmsketry, welcoming fresh arriTals, and the reports of 
proclamations issued by the Akhmd, fulminating anathemas against 
anyone who spoke of peace, prepared the Commissioner for the 
message which arrived early in the moming of the 14th, to the 
efieot that the jirga had been overruled by Ohazan Khan and other 
newcomers, and that they were therefore unable to return to the 
camp. It was further intimated that a general attack on the camp 
was to be made on the 18th, and they advised out' taking the ini- 
tiative, when they, the Bunerwals, would take no prominent part 
in the action. 

Offensive measures for the next day were, therefore, at once 
decided on by the Major-General, in communication with the 
Commissioner, in order to anticipate further reinforcements expected 
by the enemy. 

At this time there was a force of some 4,000 of the enemy at 
TaIh, including some ^ Hindustanis ; and as no attack could 
well be made on Ambela with that force on its flank, it was deter- 
mined to attack the former place. 

ititer the arrival of the 7th Fusiliers, 93rd Highlanders, 3rd 

FirM Cotumn. Sikhs, and 23rd Punjab Native Infantry, 

Battery, Consisted of about 9,000 men. 

1 Co. Sopperi and Hinen. On the 14th, orders Were issued for 

^ the attack on Lain to be carried out on 

SJrd Ponjab NatiTo Infantry, the following day. The attacking troops 
" See^ Coiitmn. " were to be formed into two columns, as 
P«f o««gin» and were under the command 

lOlit Boyal Bengal Tnnhenk , « , , nr m m 

1 Co. SapMts and Miners. of Coloncl W. W. Turner, C.B., 97th 

ifatotry. Regiment, and of Lieut.-Colonel A. T. 

sth Gurkha Regiment. 'Vi^de, O.B., Guide Corps respectively, 

for two days were served out to the troops. lieut.- 

Colonel J. L. Vaughan was to be left in camp with 2,900 men. 

At daybreak on the ISth December the attacking force, con- 
nsting of 4,800 men, nnenoumbeced by tents or baggage, was 
ready to move. 
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The first colnmn assembled at the base of the *' Crag ” poquet, 


Aivanct Quard. 
4th Gurkhas. 


and on receiving tiie order to advance, it 
moved of! in the marginally-named order- 


3rd Punjab Infantry. 

Main Biidy. 

7th Royal Fusiliers. 
Sappers and Miners. 
Hazara Mountain Battery. 
23rd Pioneers. 

32nd „ 


The advance was made from the ri|^t 
flank of the “ Water ” picquet ; on reach- 
ing the crest of the heights overlooking 
that position, the enemy's {doqnets were 
encountered, ai;d driven with some loss 


to the “ Conical ” hill. 


From the “ Conical ” hill the first colnmn was separated by 
a valley about 200 yards wide, and Colonel Turner therefore direct- 
ed the troops to line the crest of the heights overlooking it from 
our own side, and to await the arrival of the mountain guns, >vhioh, 
on coming up, were forthwith brought into action. Under Oover 
of their fire, the 23rd Pioneers, supported by the 32nd Pioneers, 
were moved up into a valley on the right, and secured a height 
which enabled the left of the enemy’s position to be turned. 

As soon as the firit column had passed out of the main position 


of the upper camp, the second column was formed as noted 


5th Gurkha Regiment. 
lOlBt Royal Bengal Fusilien. 
Peshawar Mountain Train 
Battery. 

Sappers and Miners. 

Corps of Guides. 

3rd Sikh Infantry. 

ArtiUery reser^ ammuni- 
tion. 

Infantry reserve ammuni- 
tion. 


in the margin, the rear being brought up 
by a detachment of the 3id Sikh Infantry. 
Colonel B. 6. Taylor accompanied Lieut.* 
Colonel yfUde tlmoughout the operations. 
This colnmn advanced under the “ Crag” 
picquet, the skirmishers of the 6th Gurkha 
Regiment quickly reaching the low ridge 
of rocks immediately in front of the 


enemy’s position, which was held in 
strength behind stone breastworks. The following dispositions 
were made for the assault : the Peshawar Mountain Train Battery 
momd up and opened sufiBoient fire to keep down the matchlock 
fire from the heights ; the 101st Royal Bengal Fusiliers and Corps 
of Guides were formed in line of quarter columns out of fire beyond 
the ridge ; Uie other two regiments being held in reserve, in 
column of seotione, to poteot the left flank during the coming 
attack. 


Both columns were now ready to assault the *' Conical ” 
hill, which was a most formidable position. The hillsides were 
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rooky, and aoarped by nature, and the summit, 

A-rit « ft. mu occiipied, was strengthened by 

stone bieastwozlu offering no ordinary 
obstacle. The ascent would have been a matter of consider- 
able difficulty under any circumstances. Below it, and to its 
proper left, was the hamlet of Banda, strongly protected by arti- 
ficial defences. Beyond it stretched a narrow ridge, terminating 
in a hill of lesser elevation ; and then came a small, picturesque level, 
backed by a lofty range containing the village of Lalu. 

On the bugle sounding for the assault, under cover of the 
mountain guns, which were admirably served, the two columns ad- 
vanced to the assault. The first column advanced down the hill, 
across the valley, and in ten minutes was driving the enemy down 
the opposite side of the heights. At the same time the 101st 
Fusiliers, the leading regiment of Wilde’s column, without even, 
loading their rifles, dashed straight for the almost perpendicular: 
sides of the highest peak, a strong work crowded with the Hindustani 
fanatics and their Fathan allies. The Corps of Guides made for 
a point a little below, urith the object of taking the pressure off 
the lOlst, to whom the post difficult part of the assault had been 
safely assigned. The Fusiliers, leaping into the breastwork amidst 
a shower of bullets and huge stones, bayoneted some thirty of its 
defenders, and the Corps of Guides, turning the position, shot and 
cut down numbers as they retreated ; while the reserve, under the 
pf rg»T ia.1 direction of Lieut.-Colonel Wilde, secured the.line of hills on 
the left overlooking the Chamla valley, and drove small parties 
of the enemy before it. 

The enemy, some 2,000 in number, were now in full flight 
towards the hamlet of Banda, and were rapidly pursued by the men 
of both columns ; the Guides and the 23rd Pioneers having the 
honour of reaching the hamlet at the same time. 

The village of Lalu now appeared about a mile and a half on 
the right flank of the first column. Colonel Turner therefore pressed 
the pursuit in that direction, leaving five companies to guard and 
luring up the guns, and followed the enemy so closely that they 
retreated in the utmost confurion down the hills toward Ambela. 

As soon as the main position of the enemy had bemi gained 
by tin second column, ldeut.>G(donel Wilde moved the Peshawar 
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Mountain Train Battery to the end of the ridge, and placed 
the two regiments which were in reserve in position to watch the 
spurs of the mountain leading up from the Ambela plain. The 
enemy, evidently under the impteanon that the force had pressed 
on too far, leaving its left unguarded, came out in large numbers 
from the village of Ambela, and threatened both the left of the 
camp and the communications of the second column. Ascending 
the spurs of the heights, they then commenced a vigorous assault on 
Lieut.-Golonel Wilde’s position. 

In the meanwhile, having secured possession of the village of 
Lain, Colonel Turner found himself on a line of heights flanking 
the approach to the “ Conical ” hill, and seeing the attack which was 
now being made on the second column, he directed the fire of 
the guns of the Hazara Mountain Train Battery on to the flank of 
the enemy. 

As soon as the enemy’s attack was developed, Lieut.-Colonel 
Wilde sent for reinforcements. The Major-General had already 
despatched two companies, 7th Fusiliers, to support the second 
column, and, on receiving this requisition, the 101st Fusiliers, 
with the exception of four companies left at the “ Conical ” hill and 
on the ridge beyond it, were sent back to Lieut,-Colonel Wilde’s 
support, who was at this time rejoined by the Corps of Guides. 

Passing these troops along the rear, Lieut.-Colonel Wilde 
re-occupied all the ground close up to the “Crag” picquet, and 
thus received the enemy’s attack. A gallant attempt to force the 
line of communications with the camp was made at the point held 
by the 3rd Sikhs, luder Lieut.-Colonel R. Renny, but was 
successfully beaten bade by that regiment. 

Shqrtly afterwards, Major-General Garvock directed a for- 
ward movement to be made, and the. Guides, and a portion of the 
6th Gutkhas and of the 3rd Sikhs, charged down one of the spurs, 
and the 101st down another, when the enemy were driven off with 
great slaughter, leaving a standard in the hands of the Gurldias, 
and in their flight coming under the fire of the guns of Colonel 
Turner’s column. 

Whilst these operations were being carried on at the front, 
a desultory attack was m#de by a considerable number of the enemy 
upon the tcont and left flank of the uppa camp. Being met by 
the fire of the only one of Oaptain Griffin’s guns (C-lOth B»A.) 
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whidi could be brought to bear upon them from the “ Standard ” 
picquet, and by the musketry fire from the breastworks, the 
enemy were reduced to taking cover amongst the rocks and broken 
ground, from which they caused, from time to time, considerable 
annoyance to the upper camp, also to C-lOth Royal Artillery, and 
to the adjoining breastworks. 

Later in the forenoon, successive bodies of the enemy en> 
deavoured to approach the camp by the gorge from the direction of 
Ambela, but coming under the are of the guns of C Battery, in 
the lower camp, they broke avay to the left, and, ascending the 
ravines and spurs to the front oi the position, joined in the attack 
upon the upper camp. The advanced picquet upon the ridge below 
and in front of the “ Crag” (consisting on this day of fifty men, 1st 
Punjab Infantry) had been threatened from early morning by 
a constantly increasing body of the enemy. The ground 
occupied by the advanced picquet, from which the whole of the 
centre of our position could be commanded, and on which the 
<< Crag ” picquet could not, from the nature of the ground, maintain 
an effective fixe, was the point the enemy strove to gain. This 
point was so important to the safety of the main position that 
Lieutenant W. H. Unwin, 1st Punjab Infantry, was instructed by 
Blajor C. P. Keyes, commanding that regiment, to hold it as long 
as he could with any degree of safety. The enemy repeatedly crept 
up under cover of the rocks, within a few yards of the picquet, 
having driven in a small party placed there for observation. Lieu- 
tenant Unwin was then reinforced, and subsequently had 200 
bayonets at his disposal, including sixty men of the 6th Punjab 
Infantry, under Lieutenant E. S. Fox,— all that could be 
spared from the reduced force. The enemy made two vigorous 
attempts, in considerable str^gth, to take the position, but were 
repulsed on each occasion by the picquet, who charged down upon 
them, and inflicted a loss of forty killed. 

At this time (about 2 f.m.) Major C. H. Brownlow, 20th Pun- 
jab Infantry, who had command of the right defences of the upper 
camp, observing that the enemy seemed much dispirited by the ill- 
success against Lieutenant Unwin’s picquet, determined to assume 
the offoisive from the camp, and accordingly about 100 men of the 
Ist ]^jah In&ntiy, led by Major Keyes, advanced from the 
bieasbiroda and a snooMsiofi of well-exeeuted ehaiges upon the 
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difEennt points occupied hy the enemy, completely deaied the 
whole front and left flank of the defences, driving the enemy in 
great confusion into the plain bdow, leaving their dead on all sides. 

AU opposition having now ceased in every part of the field, and 
the enemy being in- full retreat, arrangements were made for 
bivouacking for the night. Colonel Turner occupied the ground he 
had gained in the vidnity of Lain, and Lieut.-Colonel Wilde that 
between the cam^ and the “ Conical ” hill. Not a shot was fired 
during the night. ' Our losses were 16 men killed, and 2 officers, 
6 native officers, and 60 men wounded. Those of the enemy were 
400 killed and wounded. 


Early on the morning of the 16th, 400 sabres of the 11th 
Bengal Cavalry and Guide Corps, under the command of Lieut.* 
Colonel D. M. Probyn, v.o., O.B., were brought from camp, and the 
order was given- to advance towards the plain. 

Lieut.-Colonel Wilde’s column, which was- accompanied 
Major-General Garvock, passed down by the spurs m its immediate 
front, the mountain guns attached to it descending with the cavalry 
by a steep path, which ran down a hollow on the right. The 

jdain was reached about midday, and 
Om oompany CMde Corps, the column having been formed as per 


Jt<u» column. margin, Lieut.-Colonel Wilde advanced 

Wirt B^SViiigsl FasiUors. across the valley towards the Buner pass, 
TcAnunr Hoantain iwta the troops in high spirits confidently 
sad hoping for an engagement on ground 

5th Repnwnt. comparatively easy to what they had 
Ammimttion datuUu. bcon previously accustomed. 

Star-guard. the column debouched into iihe 

1 coy., 8rd Sikh infsnizy. country, the enemy appeamd in 

great force on a low ridge of hills, which completely covered the 
approach to Ambel*, and numerous gay standards of all colours 
were visible on the prominent hillocks. Major-General Garvock 
determined, after a careful examination of the ground, on attack- 
ing the enemy’s position, and turning their right. 

The position occupied the enemy was angularly well 
; it was of great strength, and peculiady capable of defence. 
The enemy, however, seeing that his left would be effeotually turn- 
ed by Odtonel Turner's odomn, which was now advandnc^ and 
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b 7 the cayaliy, abandoned this position, and, almost without firing 
a shot, retreated slowly towards the pass leading to Buner. 

As soon as the second column had begun to descend from 
the “ Oonical ’* hill, the first column, having the shortest line to 
pass over, had moved in echelon of regiments from the left. The 
^ Punjab Infantry passed down the spur which ran parallel to that 
by which Lieut.>Colonel Wilde’s column was descending, and 
protected the right fiank of that column ; the 4th Gurkhas marched 
down the next pandlel ridge, and the main body, consisting of the 
23rd Pioneers in advance, left wing Boyal Fusiliers, Hazara Mountain 
Train Battery, Sappers and Miners, and right wing, Bpyal Fusiliers, 
proceeded down the gorge leading from the village of Lain to that 
of Ambelaand to the Ghamla valley; while the 32nd Pioneers 
crowned the heights and effected a parallel movement, covering the 
right flank. The pathway was steep, and in parts precipitous and 
rocky, and it was with great difficulty that the mountain guns could 
be brought down ; but Captain F. B. DeBude, by bis energy and 
perseverance, overcame all obstacles, a company of Sappers and 
Miners, under Lieutenant L. H. E. Tucker, rendering most valuable 
service. At 2-30 p.m.. Colonel Turner found himself able to de- 
bouch into the plain with the leading regiments, and the left wing 
of the Boyal FuiulierB. 

The 3rd Punjab Infantry and the 4th Gurkhas ha^ now effect- 
ed their junction with the right of Lieut.-Colonel Wilde’s column, 
and with it were in possession of the extreme right of the enemy’s 
porition, which was about a nule and a half from, and facing the 
entrance to, the Buner pass. 

. X7p to this time, the cavalry had remained coiicealed behind 
a projecting spur ; they were now ordered to advance, and passing 
on at a gallop, under Lieut.-Colonel D. M. Probyn, and Captain 
C. W. Hawes of tite Guides, passed round the left of the enemy’s 
pontion,nowm our possession, swept into the valley beyond, and 
halted to the eastward of Ambela. The village, which had been pre- 
viously abandoned, was immediately fixed, large stores of grain 
falling into our hands. 

^0 fOMu portion of the second column had deployed iinnie- 
diately :; opposite the village of Ambela, and Colonel Tomer 
was now ordered to try and cut off the rear of the enemy from the 
pais, as they were retreating before Lieut.-Cokn)el Wilde, but at the 
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same tune not to oompiomise himself in the pass. He there- 
foie formed a line ofthe23id Pioneers and left wing of the 82nd 
Pioneers, with the right wing of that regiment in support, and direct- 
ed their advance along the south-western face of the village of Am- 
hela, the left wing of the 7th Royal Fusiliers forming the reserve, 
in quarter column, in rear of the centre of the line. After passmg 
the village, which was in flames, the right wing of the 32nd was 
brought up in prolongation of the line to the right, thus bringing 
the right near the base of the hill which shut in the mouth of the 
pass. The advance was steadily continued in the same order to with- 
in about 800 yards of the mouth of the pass, when the enemy opened 
a furious fire of matchlocks and zamburaka, which was returned by 
the line as it continued to advance. As a large body of the enemy 
were observed moving to their right and beyond the left flank. 
Colonel Turner moved two companies from the reserve of the Royal 
Fusiliers, and placed them in an oblique position covering the left, 
whilst at the same time Lieut.-Colonel Piobyn moved a body of his 
men into a position which still further covered the left flank. 

Seeing these movements, the enemy made a furious onset, sword 
in hand, upon the left flank of the line, which was now in broken 
ground covered with jungle. The 23rd and 32nd Punjab Native 
Infantry were staggered for the moment by the suddenness of 
the onslaught, but turning quickly on their assailants, they destroy- 
ed the whole of them, not allowing one to escape. Upwards of 
200 of their bodies lay upon the field, 40 of whom were Hindustanis. 
Lieutenant 6. Alexander, of the 23rd, was killed, and Captain 
C. F. F. Chamberlain and Lieutenant C. D. P. Nott, of the 23rd, 
and Major T. Wheeler Mid Lieutenant F. H. B. Marsh, of the 32nd 
vren wounded. 

Flushed with success, the Pioneer regiments now pushed for- 
ward into the pass, driving the enemy before them. But the day 
was far spent, the hostile position was occupied in great force, and 
Major-General Garvock was moreover aware that the Government 
did not desire to invade Buner. The withdrawal of the troops 
was therefore ordered. This was effected in echelon of regiments 
from the right under covet of the fire of the guns of the Hama 
Moontain Trim Battery, and C-19th R. A. The guns of the latter 
battery had been brought on elephants from the camp, and were 

sot 
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viaw foDy boi^.^ No molestation ^wliatever was offeied by the 
enemy, who, in immense nnmbere and in sullen silenoe. lined 
the heists above. 

The number of the enemy in the fidd during these two days, 
«&., the 16 th wd 16 th, was 16 , 000 . The Bunerwals gave ngnal 
proof of their smcerity by taking no prominent part in the action, 
the men who fought having been chiefly Hindustanis, Bajauiis, 
and the men of Swa* and Dir. Thus the punishment inflicted fell, 
as ibe Commissioner had hoped, on those who had in such an un- 
provoked manner joined in the contest, and overruled the Bunerwals 
in their dente for peace. 

On the night of the 16 th the columns bivouacked in the nei^- 
bourhood of Ambela. During the night Paiztalab Khan and the 
Bajauris, Ghazan Khan and his clansmen from Dir, with the 

miscellaneous gatherings from more distant parts, were all in rapid 
flight towards their homes. The AXkund, with the kharn and 
people of Swat, alone remained on the raest of the Buner p^rtr, 
not as before, with fliaunting standards, but behind the hill, out 
of sig^t, and all prepared to run in tbe event of the troops ad- 
vancing.' Thus enabled to act independently, the Buner jirga 
returned to Major James on the morning of the 17 tb, not even- talk- 
ing of terms, but simply asking for orders. 

There were two plans, either of which could be adopted. The 
first was to send a strong brigade to Malka to destroy it, and to 
return by the Chamla valley to Ambela. But in this case it would 
be necessary to caU up another convoy from Parmalao, and this 
would necessitate a delay of seven days in the advance of this 
brigade, during whick time the Akhnnd and MauM would have 
time to collect their scattered forces and to receive reinforcements 
of fiedi men on their way to join titem ; this delay also would give 
the Amasais, Mada Ehels, Hassanzais, and other northern tribes, 
time to collect and organise resistance ; and, moreover, on the 
retbement of the brigade there would be no guarantee that the 
ffindnstaim would not be allowed to return to Malka by the neigh- 
bouring tribes stirred up by these proceedings. This plan was not 
thenfcm apjiroved. 

The second plan was to requin the Buner men to destroy 
Xatta without any aid bom our troops. Its ad|vanti^ were. 
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that the eaooese already guned would be at once completed, ooUi* 
rion with diatant tribes in a rugged country would be avoided, and 
the Brndustanis would be cut off from every hope of a res^ement 
on the spurs of the Hahsban ; for the Buner men would be 
obliged to associate with themselves the Amasais, and Ifada Ehels ; 
and if these 'tribes committed themselves thus openly against the 
&natics, it would be a sure guarantee that they would not re>admit 
them. 

The destruction, however, was to be real, not nominal ; and 
it would be necessary that some British officers should accompany 
the jirga to see the work carried out. This would necessitate the 
mending of an escort with them sufficient to protect them from 
any individual or factious acts of treachery : of more extended faith* 
lessness Major James had not the slightest anxiety. Half the jirga 
were to remain with the Commissioner. The force was in possession 
of the Chamla valley, and Buner itself was at our mercy. At the 
same time it was known that Malka was deserted, and that there 
could be no opposition which the Buner tribes would be unable to 
overcome. Major-General Qarvock concurring in the Commis- 
sioner’s views, the following requisitions were made on the Buner 
to which they unanimously consented:— 

(i) To dismiss tiis army of all kinds on the Bnner pass. 

(ii) To send a party to destroy Malka completely, to be aivMmp « n f^ 

by Britidi officers and snch escort as mifpiit be 
necessary. 

(iii) To expel the B Bnd u stanis from the Bmer, Chamla, and 

(iv) To leave as hostages the whole of their chief men till the above 

requiiements should be fully carried out. 

Leaving the greater part of their number with the Commis- 
mmar, a few returned to the pass, and by the next morning the 
army on its crest, induding the Swat I^iani and people, were 
hairfAning to their homes. 

Golond R. G. Tbylor, from the fizs^ had been 
his inquiries regarding the nature of the country, and to no tfifr 
hands could the important and delicate duty about to be iinda>tf| ]fyn 
have been entrusted. He was, therefore, deputed to proceed with 
the Buner jtrpo. Escorted the Ckapad Guides, tinder Lieutenant 
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Col. J. M. Adye,lc3.» R.A., 
Lieot^Cpl. A. Taylor, C3., 
R.E. 

Major F. 8. Bobarto,t y.o., 
R.A., Anistaiit Quarter Maater 
General. 

Major H. C. Johnatone, 
Retenue Snrr^. 

Major T. Wright, A.A.O. 
Lieut T. T. Carter, R.E. 


F.H. Jen]diia,Mid a body of levies, ukdet the Bndoiii chief, Axu 

Khan, and accompanied bj the offiocn 
marginally noted, the party advanced from 
Ambela on the 19th, and reached Enria, 
at the upper end of the Chamla valley, 
that evening. Here they were detained 
on the 20th by heavy rain, and it then 
became apparent, from the diminished 
number of the Bunerwals, that the firpa 
intended rather to carry out their engagements by Mendly over- 
tures to the Amazais than by coercion. Colonel B. 6. Taylor, 
fully appreciating the policy which had been adopted*, and, sup- 
ported by the evident frank, determination of the Buner r-ioftjfcs 
to fulfil their engagements, determined to wsquiesce in this plan 
of operations. 

On the morning of the 2lBt, the weather having cleared, the 
march was continued. On turning to the southward, the party 
entered Amazai territory. From Euria to 'Nagnd is seven miles. 
Soon after leaving the former place, a narrow defile, which could 
be easily rendered defensible, was entered. The road, for about 
a mile, followed the stony bed of the nola, and then turned up over 
a spur of the ridge, which, though not a very stifi one, would have 
been a good place to offer opposition to an advance. On arrival 
at Nagrai, a party of the Amazais appeared on a hill oommanding 
the onward march, under their chief, Monza Ehan, in full wariike 
array, with standards and drum^ and it became known that they 
had been joined by parties of the Mada Ehds. 

To those unacquainted with the real nature of the case, it 
must have seemed a critical moment, and undoubtedly it was' obe 
requiring the utmost tact and firmness on the part of the political 
oflBow; but Colonel R. Q, Taylor, fortunately, was an officer who' 
emmently possessed those qualities. It appeared that the Mada 
Eheb were either marching to join the war, and had on^ heard, 
on reaching the Mah aba n tract, of the complete ooUapse the 
tribes, or that Ifonza Ehan, having heard that the Bunerwals 
had ipven in, and were going to force the buming of Mdka on the 
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Mahaban tribes, bad called them up to see what aid they could 
afford to mitigate the erils. 

The Buuer chiefe, adTancing, held council with those of the 
Amazais, and, after a long conference, the lashkar of the latter 
withdrew. Mouza Khan and their other headmen now joined 
Colonel R. 6. Taylor, and with this accession of strength, the 
party proceeded to Malka, where it arrived late in the aftonoon, 
and where, owing to the delay caused by the above interruption, it 
took up its quarters for the night. 

Malka was situated on an elevated plateau, on a northern spur 
of the Mahaban range. It was a much larger and more substantial 
place than *any known in those hills, containing several large edifices, 
among which the Maulvta hail of audience, barracks for the soldiers, 
stabling, and a powder manufactory, formed conspicuous objects. 
There were no regular fortifications, but the outer walls of the houses 
were connected, and formed a continuous line of defence with 
posterns. There was also a tower at the gateway. 

The place was found deserted, and on the morning of the 
22nd December the Bunerwals and Amazais began to bum and 
destroy it. An effort was at first made by the Amazais, and after- 
wards by the Buner khemt, to save a large portion of the place, 
on the plea that it had been occupied by men of their tribe, and 
not by the Hindustanis ; but Colonel R. 0. Taylor was firm, and 
determined to destroy the whole town, which was completely 
done by noon. The escort witnessed the burning, but were in no 
way employed in the work of destruction. Whilst this was going 
on, information was brought that the Amazais were going down 
the valley to join the Mada Ehels, who had remained at KagraL 
This, of course, caused Colonel R. 0. Taylor much anxiety. 

The Shergarh pass, by which the column had to return, was a 
difficult one, and if the smouldering sparks in the minds of the 
hillmen had blown up into a fiame, the position would have been 
most critioal ; but Colonel R. G. Taylor never wavered in his de- 
termination. Shortly afterwards, Aziz Khan, the Sndum chief, 
who was in a manner in general charge of the proceedings, sent 
word that he wished for leave to go down the valley to look after 
what was going on, and Colonel Taylor agreed at once, putting 
full trust in the h<mest intentioxu of the Bunerwals to carry out 
theit engaganMuts. Hatten wazeqpeedily anaagedbyAwSliiiif 
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who ordeted the baggage, which had began moving towards Enria, 
bat had been stopped on the above ontowaid report, to continue 
its march. 

Odondi B. 6. Taylor spoke to the Amasais who were p re sent, 
but they were sullen, and not indined to answer in good spirit ; 
they were, however, saved the trouble by -Zaidulla Khan, rate oi 
the Boner chiefs, who stepped in front of them, and, graspng 
his beard with his one remaining hand, said — “lam answerable 
for these men, both for their conduct now, and for their excluding 
the Hindustanis in future.” This incident iUostrates the fact that 
the Mahaban tribes, though strong, and not to be despised with 
their stiff counti^, ate yet powerless to resist the will of Buner. 

If things at times looked a little lowering and uncertain, it 
was but the natural result of the position in which this force was 
placed; their task had taken them through a narrow defile into 
a cup of wild, mountainous country, never previously visited by 
our troops. The force found themselves in the presence of strong 
tribes, certainly not over well pleased with their visitors, or the 
errand on which they had come ; but from the first, Colonel B. 9. 
Taylor felt confident that the representatives of the stronger tribe 
that accompanied him could carry out their engagements, and 
overcome the would-be recusants. 

Colonel Taylor said the spectacle of a tribe like the Buiterwals 
doing our bidding and destroying the stronghold of their own 
allies m the war, at a distant spot, naturally under the protection 
of other tribes of weU-known prowess and strength, with British 
witnesses looldng on, must have been a thoroughly convincing 
proof to the surroundmg country of the reality of our success, and 
of the indubitable prostration felt by the powerful Buner tribe, 
which had been the foremost in opposing us. 

The party returned to Kuria that evening, and on the morning 
of the 2Srd matched to the camp in the Ambela pass, accompanied 
by some of the Amasai rnaUks. 

On the departure of Colonel B. G. Taylor’s party, the tnwps, 
had retained to their former position in the pass ; and the 1st, 8th, 
and Otii Punjab Infantry and the 20th Punjab Hstive Infantiy, 
had begun their march towards their different cantonments. The 
remainder of the force now began its retain to the plains, hing 
asseinaUad nt Hawa Kala on .the ssth Oeoemhac, 
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Thf ftitish loss during the whole of the above opetation> 
had befn 16 British and 4 native officers, 34 British and 186 
native tank and file — total 238, killed ; 21 British and 27 native 
offiotts, and 118 British .and 604 native rank and file— total 670, 
wounded ; grand total 908. The total loss of the enemy was esti- 
mated at 3,000. 

The Indian Medal, with a clasp inscribed “Umbeyla,” was 
granted in 1860 to all survivors of the troo^ engaged in the opera- 
tions of the Tusafzai ffield Force. 

l%e attitude of the Gaduns during the campaign had been, on 
the whole, satisfactory. Most of thrir chiefs were present in camp 
with the political officers, and there was no general collection 

Cbercionotthe Gi>d«n. «.d <>* “7 ^ of the tribe against US. 
Dtmuusi* after the Ambeia Individuals, undoubtedly, jomed the 
Bxpeditton. enemy, but not nearly to such an extent 

as did our own subjects in YusafzaL Only two men of the tribe 

Pediawar MounUin Train ^“6 Or WOUnded. One of the 

Battery. headmen, Malik Isa, of the Mansur sec- 

^&rata Uoontom Tram Bat- however, did not present himself 

lOUt Royal Bengal Fumliem the whole time, and it being considered 
One company of Sappen and . >7 ^ 

Minere. neccBsary to require security from the 

Corps of Guides. Gaduus generally after the Ambeia cam-^ 

3rd Punjab Infantry. pugu vras over, a brigade, consisting of 

6th Onrkha Regiment troops noted in the margin, under 

the command of Lieut.-Colonel A. T. l^lde, O.B., marched from 
Nawa Elala to Meni on the 28th December 1863, being accom- 
panied by Major H. R. James, o.b., as Political Officer. 

Ten ^ys* supplies were carried with the force, with ammunition 
at 200 rounds per native soldier, and 140 rounds per British soldier. 

The remainder of the troops of the Tusafzai Field Force march- 
ed back to their respective cantonments. 

The Qadun tribe, as already stated, is divided into tuv chief 
clans, the Mansur and the Salar. The former had generally 
formed the recusant party in deafings with us, under the leadership 
jol Isa Khdn ; but associated with him had been Jehangir E^haii, 
of the Salar clan. 

On the 80th December the troops arrived at Meni, and on 
the fdlowing day all the chiefs of the tribe had assembM in the 
vttagss of Bisak and Gandap^ the head-quarters ot the Mansnc 

8V 
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and Balar clans tespectiTely, and both situated about four miles 
distant. Isa Khan was with them, but, actuated by fear, he 
did not come in to the Commissioner with the rest, though he 
counselled them to perfect submission. However, on Major James 
a^n sending for him, he came in and joined the jirga. 

On the Ist of January the Commissioner had a discussion 
with them on the subject of their offences, which they admitted, 
at the same time pleading certain things in extenuation ; it only 
remained, therefore, to take guarantees for the future. 

When the Saiyids and Hindustanis had returned in the pre- 
vious July, they had occupied Mandi, a place adjacent to Sitana, 
and had built there a kind of fort of Iccse stones. The village 
itself belonged to Saiyids -aat connected with Mubarak Shah’s family, 
and it had been spared in 1858, as they were considered to be blame- 
less for what had then happened. As the Hindustanis had, how- 
ever, again found the place ready to their hand, and occupied it, 
it became as necessary to remove a powerless as a disloyal colony. 
By requiring the Gaduns and Utm.anzais to perform this work, 
a guarantee in their case would be obtained similar to the security 
we had in regard to the Bunerwals and Amazais at Malka. Believ- 
ing this to be a more complete and satufactory termination than 
the taking of hostages, regarding which there were several difficul- 
ties, Major James made a demand on them for its execution, to 
which they expressed their consent. 

During the night, however, worked on by interested parties, 
and at the instigation of Jehangir Khan, the men of Gandap left the 
camp, and declined to bo parties to the agreement. The ostensible 
cause was declared to be that it was proposed to take the force 
vid Gandap, the direct road to Khabal, wUch portended mischief 
to the village. It was a case to be promptly met, and Lient.-Colonel 
Wilde, therefore, moved out on the morning of the 2nd, and occu- 
pied the low hills in rear of, and over, the village of Gandap. The 
ascent was steep and difficult. The village was a strong one, 
situated among low hills, and consisting of about a thousand houses 
full of cotton and other property. The place was completely at 
ouz mercy ; but being most anxious not to be forced to extremities^ 
the CommisMoner sent men of the Gadun jirga (all of whom, together 
with those of the Utmanaai j^a, had accompanied him) to reasoUv 
with the Gandap people, with the result that they all came in, and 
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Agtoed to join in the allotted work. The troops accordingly returned 
to camp at sunset without a shot having been Hred. 

The following day the force proceeded to Khabal, where the 
Utmanaais were formally associated with the Gaduns. Leaving the 
camp there, Major James proceeded on the 4th to Mandi, accom- 
panied by lieut.-Colonel Wilde and a portion of the troops. The 
whole village, which had been much improved and contained some 
substantial houses, was tben destroyed and burnt by the jirgas, 
and the walled enclosure, den'imiuatod a fort, was levelled. Sitana 
was found still a ruin, as it liad been left by Sir J. S. Cotton in 
1868. On the 5th the troops returned to Piliur, where the Gaduns 
and Utmanzais executed fresh agreements, individually and collec- 
tively, and, at their intercession, the (hmdap men were pardoned 

for their foolish conduct on the ‘2nd of .January. 

All the objects of the e.xpedition trans-Indus having been thus 
accomplished, and the season being too far advanced for any active 
measures against tlie Hassanzais of the Black Mountain, Lieut.- 
Colonel Wilde’s force was broken up, and the troops returned to 
their respective cantonments. 

On the »th January 1864 the jirga of the Mada Khels came in 
to Major Coxc, the Deputy Commissioner of Hazara, who was with 
the troops watching the Hassanzais and protecting the Amb 
territory, and asserted that they had entertained no hostile feeling to- 
wards the British Government, but had been compelled by pressure 
of the neighbouring tribes, which they were unable to resist, to join 
the hostile movement organized by the Bunerwals and the Aklmn ^ 
of Swat. They then executed an agreement to maintain in future 
friendly relations with the Tanawiili chief, and on no account to 
grant the Hindustanis countenance or liabitation within the limits 
of their country. 

Two days afterwards, that section of tlie Amazais which hfd not 
previously waited on the Commissioner at Ambela, came in to 
Major H. W. H, Coxe, and .also executed an agreement to exclude 
the Hindustanis altogether from their limits. Later on, he also 
received the submission of the Hassanzais, with the exception of 
Kabul Khan, the son of the chief. The subsequent misbehaviour 
of the Hassanzais and their misconduct in 1868 has already been 
related in Chapter HI. 
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Tusafzai field force, Ootobbb 1863. 

Brigadier-Gfeneral Sir N. B. Chamberlain* x.c.B. (Commandant, Pui^jab 
Irregular Force), commanding. 

Staff. 

Major T. Wright, Assistant Adjutant-General. 
lieut.-Colonel Q. Allgood, Assistant Quarter-Master General, 
lieutenant F. J. N. Mackenzie, Staff Officer, Punjab Irregular Force. 
Lieut.-Colonel A. Taylor, c.b., r.b., Commandmg Royal Engineer. 

Surgeon W. Simpson, Principal Medical Officer, British Troops. 

„ H. B. Buckle, „ „ „ Native „ 

Captain J. H. Jenkins, Principal Commissariat Officer. 

ArtUUfy. 

Captain J. S. Tulloh, commanding Royal Artillery. 

„ F. C.briffin, „ hall C-19th Royal Artillery. 

„ T. E. Hughes, „ Peshawar Mountain Train Battery. 

„ F. R. DeBude, „ Hazara Mountain Train Battery. 

Cavalry. 

Lieut.-Colonel D. M. Probyn, V.C., c.b., commanding 11th Bengal Cavalry 
Captain C. W. Hawes, commanding Guide Cavalry. 

Engineera. 

lieut. L. H. E. Tucker, commanding Sappers and Miners. 

Infantry . . 

Colonel W. Hope, c.b., commanding 71st Highland Light Infantry. 
Lieut.-Colonel F. 0. Salusbury, commanding IQlst Royal Bengal Fusiliers, 

„ A- T. Wilde, c.b., commanding Guide Corps. 

Major C. P. Keyes, commanding 1st Punjab Infantry. 

„ P. F. Gardiner, commanding 3rd Punjab Infantry. 
lieut.-ColonelJ. L. Vaughan, commanding 5th Punjab Infantry. 

Captain W. D. Hoste, commanding 6th Punjab Infantry. 

Major C. C. G. Ross, commanding 14th Native Infantry. 

„ C. H. Brownlow, commanding 20th Punjab Native Infantry. 

„ W. D. Morgan, commanding 32nd Punjab Native Infantry (Pioneers). 
Cbiptain C. W. R. Chester, commandmg 4th Gurkha Regiment. 

Major J. P. W. Campbell, commanding 5th Gurkha Regiment. 
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PdlUiedl Oficeri. 

Colonel R. 0. Taylor, o.b., Oommiaeioner. 

Captain A. A. Munio, Deputy Commiaaioner. 

Lieut. R. 6. Sandeman, Aaaiatant Conuniaaioner. 

Survey Ofieere, 

Major H. C. Jolmatone, Survey Department. 

Lieutenant W. Barron, Survey Department. 

With the troops which subsequently joined. 

Captain T. H. Salt, commanding No. 3 Punjab Light Field Battery. 
Colonel R. Y. Shipley, commanding 7th Fusiliers. 

Major F. W. Burroughs, commanding 93rd Highlanders, 
laeut. -Colonel R. Renny, commanding 3rd Sikhs. 

Captain C. F. F. Chamberlain, commanding 23rd Punjab Native Infantry 
(Pioneers). 
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Disposition op the Tosafzai Field Forge at Amb'ela on Major-General 
J. Garvook assuming the command, 30tr November 1863. 

Fir it Brigade. 

Colonel W. W. Turner, c.b., 97th Foot, commanding, 
lieutenant J. H. Campbell, Tlst Highland Light Infantry. Brigade -Major. 
Half C- 1 9t h Royal Artillery. 

Peshawar Mountain Train Battery. 

7 Ist Highland Light Infantry. 

1st Punjab Infantry. 

3rd „ „ 

6th „ ,, 

20th „ Native Infantry. 

32nd „ „ M (Pioneers). 

5th Gurkha Regiment. 

Second Brigade, 

Lieut.-Colonel A. T. Wilde, c.b., Guide Corps, commanding. 

Captain C. W. R. Chester, 4th Gurkhas, Brigade-Major. 

Half No. 3 Punjab Light Field Battery. 

Hazara Mountain Train Battery. 

101st Royal Bengal Fusiliers. 

1 4th Native Infantry. 

Guide Infantry. 

Gth Punjab Infantry. 

4th Gurkha Regiment. 

23rd Punjab Native Infantry (Pioneers.) 
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CHAPTER Vll. 


YUSAFZAi AND OADUN TRIBES BETWEEN THE BLACK MOUNTAIN 
AND ^vriir.^(Continued.) 

Dealings with the tribes subsequent to 1864. 

The history of the Hindustani fanatics subsequent to the Ambela 
campaign is not very easy to follow, but it appears that after 
their expulsion from Malka, the greater number of them, led by 
Afaulvi Abdulla, retreated into the Chagarzai country, north of the 
Barandu river. Alter a time they obtained from the Chagarzais 
. , , grants of the villages of Tangora and 

Batora, where they maae permanent 
settlements, and remained undisturbed up to the commencement 
of 1868. Their position was, however, by no means comfort- 
able. The people a)iiong8t whom they dwelt made them pay 
dearly for the protection afforded them, and for the supplies 
they received ; and it was only by the greatest efforts that their 
agents in Hindustan were enabled to forward to them enough 
money for their support. They were, moreover, frequently threa- 
tened with expulsion by their hosts, who forcibly prevented the 
completion of two towers which the Maulvi had commenced to 
erect in Batora. The Akhund also lOoked upon them with no 
friendly eye : their Wahabi inclinations were abhorrent to him, and 
their position in the country was a standing menace ; for their 
leaders maintained their position only by intrigue, and were 
ready tools in the hands of the rival faction in Bpner and else- 
where, followers of the Kota Mulla. * 

It is not surprising that, with this constant pressure on them, 
both at home and abroad, the community was several times on the 
point of dissolution. During the autumn of 1866, Muhammad Isak 
and Muhammad Yakub, two of their leaders, made several attempts 

1 KoU U A village in the au\iih-\veat one o! the rivAla of the Akhund in tbo re- 
corner of YiisftfzAi. Saiyid Amir, better ligious world, 
known si tho Kota MuUa, was at tbia time 
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to open commnnieations with Ciolonel J. B. Beoher, c.b., the Com* 
mieaioner of Peshawar, through the instrumentality of Saiyid 
Muhammad (formerly in our service) ; their letters were received and 
messages sent to them, but their plans were entirely frustrated by 
the vigilance of Maulvi Abdulla, who appears to have gained an 
entire ascendancy over all the other leaders. - Matters remained 
thus until the beginning of 1868, the fanatics being too much engaged 
with their own quarrels and intrigues to annoy us or continue the 
system of highway robbery in our territories, which at first led to 
the recommendation by the Punjab Government for punitive 
expeditions m 1858 and 1863. 

In February 1868 news was received that the fighting men of the 
Hindustanis, numbering 400 or 600, had moved from Tangora and 
Batora to Bajkatta, in Buner, on the invitation of Azim Khan of 
Bajkatta, an opponent of the Akhund and firm supporter of his 
rival, the Kota Mtilla. Azim Khan offered to give the Hindus- 
tanis houses and lands in his village if they would bring over their 
families and settle there permanently ; his offer was accepted, 
and the fanatics accordingly abandoned Tangora and Batora. 
Nothing more was heard of them until the 18th of April, when the 
arrival of Feroz Shah, the son of the last King of Delhi, at Bajkatta 
was reported by Azim Khan himself, who wrote to the Commissioner 
of Peshawar to make his excuses for harbouring men whom he 
knew to be mortal enemies of the British Government. Feroz Shah 
had arrived some months before at Saidu, the residence of the 
Akhund, in great poverty, and with only four attendants ; he was 
well received, and reported to be in high favour, until the evil news 
of the arrival in Buner of his countrymen reached the Akhimd. 

The movement of the fanatics into Buner was fatal to them ; 
at a distance they might have been tolerated, and in time possibly 
have regained their prestige. The Akhund now lost no time in 
exerting all his influence to get rid of what he well knew would be a 
fruitful source of trouble to him. By skilful management he was 
enabled to conciliate and bring over all the Buner tribes of the 
opposite faction ; Azim Khan, ZaiduUa Khan, Nawab Khan, and 
a few other chiefs alone holding aloof. On the 26th of May, at 
a large meeting of all the Buner tribes convened by Mirji Khan, the 
most trusted of the itinerant /SAe^s of the Akhund, it was deter- 
mined that the Hindustanis should be expelled from Buner, their 
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pcesenoe being duplaasmg to the and contrary totheterme 

of the treaty made with the British Qoyernment. In oonsequenoe 
of this resdye, the fanatics, to the number of about 700 fighting 
men^ accompanied by Feros Shah and Asim Khan, made a 
precipitate retreat to Haika, where they commenced to rebuild 
their houses, and made arrangements with the Amasais for supplies* 
In the meantime Maulvi Abdulla in person visited the AMuitd, 
and found means to turn away his anger, for Mirji Khan was 
recalled, and permission given to the Hindustanis to resettle in 
Buner ; the greater portion of them returned to Bajkatta, but had 
not been there very long before the intrigues of their leaders 
again brought them into trouble. Maulvi Abdulla was induced 
to join a league that had been founded by Azim Khan and other 
Buner chiefs, together with the Amazais and Mukarrab Khan, 
ex-ohief of the Khudu Khels, to oppose the influence of the 
Akhundf and obtain for Mukarrab Khan recovery of his 
former possessions and reinstatement at Panjtar. Mukarrab Khan, 
who, after his expulsion from the Totalai villages and the destruction 
of Panjtar and Mangal Thana by our troops, had come in to the 
Commissioner of Peshawar, and been allowed to reside in British 
territory, was the prime mover in this plot, by which he sought 
to regain his former position ; his money cemented the various 
alliances and purchased the neutrality of some of the Buner chiefs. 
On the 2nd of August Zaidulla Khan committed the first overt act 
of hostility by seizing a number of Swat traders passing through 
his lands. The Akhund immediately mustered his followers, and 
directed the Buner tribes to break up the league by expelling the 
Hindustanis and putting to death the refractory chie&i. In pursuance 
of his orders, Zaidulla Khan was treacherously assassinated in his own 
house. On the 12th they arrived, togetW with the Akhund^ 8 
followers, before Bajkatta, and sent a message to the Maulvi^ 
giving him one day to remove all his followers, women, and 
children. 

The fanatics at first thought of resistance, and exchanged a few 
shots with the Salarzais, but were induced by Azim Khan to give in 
and commence preparations for a retreat. The next day the whole 
body evacuated Bajkatta, the women and children being sent on 
ahead, and the rear bought up by a guard of fifty or sixty men 
armed withriflies. For the first few milSs all went well, the Buner 
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diea being occupied in plundering and burning the deserted 
settlement ; but as the fugitives neared the pass between Bajkatta 
and Batora they saw that the hills on both sides were held by 
the Akhund’s followers. The mass of the fugitiveil, including 
Maulvi Abdulla, Azim Khan, and the Buner chiefs, pushed on 
through the pass, and made their escape with slight loss, but the 
rear-guard was cut off, and, after a gallant stand, entirely destroyed. 
From Batora the fugitives fled to Gulima Bori, in Chagarzai territory ; 
here they obtained a short respite, and even conceived hopes of 
hsin g able to establish themselves permanently, being promised 
support, in the event of an attack, by the Amazais and one section 
of the Chagarzais. 

The power of the Akhund, increased by his complete triumph 
over the rival faction in Buner, was, however, too great for them. 
The Chagarzais, in obedience to his orders, expelled the fanatics, who 
continued their flight through Tangora to Bihar, on the right bank 
of the Indus, where they arrived about the l8th of September, 
withsom4 twenty or thirty wounded men. Later accounts of 
them are very conflicting, but it is certain that the Maulvi, with some 
hundreds of followers, came over to Judba, and that many of them 
remained there till the British force arrived on the crest of the Black 
Mountain in 1868. The fanatics were welcomed and given the 
grant of a hamlet in Judba, and were enabled to purchase several 
rafts, thus getting the command of the river, and making them- 
selves independent of the extortionate Pathan ferrymen whilst at 
that place. The Maulvi, it is said, received letters in 1868, from 
the Tikari chief, who offered to give the whole body of fugitives an 
asylum in his fort, and land in the Tikari valley, and also from 
the AUai jirga and the chief of Thakot, who promised to come to 
Judba to hold a great council and discuss measurei; of resistance 
against the British. Mubarak Shah was also summoned, and the war 
party, ds-Indus, was daily increasing. It seems probable that a 
month later, the force under Major-General Wilde would have found 
a powerful coalition and some organised plan of defence, but our 
rapid approach disconcerting them, the fanatics hastily recrossed 
the river, deserting their Chag&rzai hosts, thereby departing from 
their profession as soldiers of the futh,, and, destroying the last 
remnant of their former prestige, already injured by the treatment 
they had met with at the hand of the Ahkvmi and his di8ci|dei. 
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The mainbodyofthemthen went to Palosi, a village ofthetrans- 
Indue Haseanzais^ who refused^ however, to allow them a perma- 
nent settlement. From Paloei, they .went to Thakot, but, finding 
no resting-place there, moved up the river to Bihar and Judba 
of the Chagarzais, and being obliged to abandon this refuge also, 
they at last threw themselves on the mercy of the Hassanzais. 
Here they received ,some land called Maidan, near the village of 
Palosi, and remained there till 1888, paying a rent of Rs. 800 per 
annum for the buildings and land they occupied. 

In 1880, with the permission of the Mada Khels, they estab- 
lished a small , outpost at Smatsai, a cave village of Gujars, 
dependent on the Mada Khels, their object apparently being to 
use this as a stepping-stone towards obtaining a position again in 
Malka, or on the Mahaban ; but the Amazais, acting up to their 
agreement with the British Government at the conclusion of the 
Ambela campaign, refused to give shelter to them and the colony 
was withdrawn in 1881, the garrison retiring to Palosi. During 
1882, an internal dispute arose, which resulted in some of them 
leaving the settlement for a time, and in the following year they 
vainly negotiated with the Nurizai Bunerwals for a settlement 
within their territory. In their letter to the Nurizati leaders, 
they stated that their wish was to raise a religious war, but their 
real reason appears to be that they wanted to avoid the high rent ' 
which the Hassanzais charged them. 

During the Buner complications in 1885,’ the Hindustani colony 
was not actually hostile, but their missionaries u ere very active, 
and it is probable that, had an expedition been sent into Buner 
they would have joined the Bunerwals against the Government, 
and they made the probability of such an expedition a reason 
for asking for contributions from their supporters throughout 
India. In May 1885, Mauivi Abdulla sent a letter to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Hazara, complaining that there was 
a debt due the colony of Rs. 8,000 from two men residing in British 
territory, requesting that the claims might be settled by the Gov- 
ernment, and threatening that, if this were not done, reprisals 
would be undertaken. As it appeared on enquiry that there was 
no ground for this claim, the Commissioner was directed, if he 

iSee paf» 309. 
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considered it neceesary to reply at all to the Maidvi's communi- 
cation, to inform him that letters accompanied by threats could 
not receive attention. 

A contingent from Palosi joined Hashim Ali in a defiant de- 
monstration on the Black Mountain in 1888S and from 100 to 
200 of the f anatics took part agunst us in the fight at Kotkai 
in the autumn of the same year. After this they allowed their 
fort and settlements to be demolished without offering any 
resistance, and then sought refuge among the Ghagarzais and 
Akhund Khels, amongst whom they were still residing during 
the Black Mountain Expedition of 1891. The night attack on our 
picquet at Qhaaikot on the 10th March, which has already been 
described in the account of that expedition, was the work of 
some sixty followers of Maulvi AbduUs, backed up by an equal 
number of clansmen from the neighbourhood ; and the loss they 
sustained on this occasion is said to havp greatly disheartened 
the community. Soon after this they sought and found asylum 
among the Amazais, where they remain up to the present time, 
in spite of the agreement entered into by the Amazais in 1864 
to exclude the fanatics altogether from their limits. 

The most recent reports place the number of men in the 
colony at 900. Although residing among the Amai»is, they do 
not appear to take any active part in the feuds of their hosts, nor 
have they been shown to be implicated in recent disturbances, 
although considerable pressure was brought to bear on them by the 
Amazais to induce them to do so. 

Maulvi Abdulla died in. 1902 and was succeeded by his son 
Abdul Quddus. 

The Gaduns entirely failed to act up to the engagements 
Tho Gftdun*. entered in 1864. In 

1866 a meeting was held, with their 
sanction and in their country, to consider whether the fanatics 
should be permitted to re-dccupy Sitana. • In January 1867, 
they permitted one of the leaders of the fanatics to occupy Siri, 
and in April they made a request that he might be permitted to 
remain. Being refused, they reiterated their request, but with 
no better success. They then, on the 27th of April, came down and 
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attempted to bxdld a tower near onr border, but, being attacked by 
tbe Utmanaaie, were worsted, and obliged to desist, having lost 
thirteen killed and fourteen wounded. 

Their conduct continued to be so unsatisfactory that, on the 
16th of June 1870, a blockade was declared against them. There- 
upon, they began raiding in our territory, attacking the vil- 
lages of Bara, Gasai, and Pihur. They were, however, in every 
case, driven off by the men of Topi and Meni. On the 14th of 
July it was reported that they had seut for aid to the Hindustanis 
at Palosi. 

On the 16th of July 1870 they assembled in considerable force 
in a ravine called the Kondel, and erected a high and stong barri- 
cade apparently for the purpose of shelter, in the event of their 
being driven back in any attack on Panjman, Jhanda, and Boka. 
At this barricade 300 men were stationed. In the course of two 
or three days, however, it was swept away by heavy rain, and was 
not rebuilt. 

On the 17th of July 1870, a party of Gaduns made a feint of 
anight attack on Panjman. Shots were e.vchanged, but with- 
out loss on either side 4 and the Gaduns retired at noon of the same 
day. Four or five Gaduns, headed by Mirbaz, an outlawed British 
subject, made an attempt to drive off by stealth a herd of cattle 
belonging to the village of Jhanda. The manoeuvre was dis- 
covered in time, and the plunderers got away to the hills, but 
without their booty. 

On the 18th July a night attack was made on Meni by some 
fifty Gaduns, but the villagers, being on the alert, drove off the 
assailants without loss. 

On the 19th July one Akhtarai, a chain-carrier employed in 
the settlement, was met, as he was going in the evening from Topi 
to Bara, by a roving band of Gaduns, and murdered, his body 
being afterwards blown up with powder. 

On the 20th July some samindars of Meni, out ploughing, 
were threatened by fifty Gaduns, who made a descent on them. 
The armed escort of the zamtndars accompanying them fired on 
the Gbduns, who returned the shots, but fled as the villagers 
moving out to the rescue. Later in the day, the watchmen 
of Datugrah were fired at by a small band of Gaduns, who retired 
before they could be attao^d. The Gadun head-quarters were 
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now moved from Oadjai to Malka Kadi, and piepaiationa were 
made for a grand assault on Meni, Topi, and Panjman. 

On the 22nd July an attempt was made during the night to 
surprise and do some damage to Pihur, but failed, as the police 
were on the look>out. The outlying picquets of Jhanda and 
Boka were fired at by straggling parties, but without effect. 

On the 25th July it was reported that, notwithstanding these 
numerous petty attacks, no large force bad entered British ter< 
ritory, but they were collected in large numbers at the village of 
Ghidjai in a threatening attitude. Their application for assistance 
to the Bunerwals, Swatis, Amazais, and Hindustanis was said to 
have met with a promise of compliance in case they should be 
attacked. 

On the 26th the Deputy Commissioner visited the border to 
see the arrangements made for the defence of the villages. Two 
towers were built at Paniman, and were constantly manned with 
a force of 125 men. 

On the afternoon of the 28th, about 4 p.m., some 300 Qaduns 
r.ame down and established themselves in a strong position on 
a mound near Meni, and thence began firing at long ranges. 
The villivgers got together, and went out to attack them, but 
they were largely reinforced, and it was not until near 10 v.u, 
that the Meni men, reinforced by reliefs from Topi, were able 
to attack. Four men of the attacking party were wounded ; the 
Gaduns fleeing at once. Their loss is not knowm One of the 
wounded, Saidulla Khan, a malik of Meni, afterwards died. His 
death caused a great sensation amongst the Utmanzais, to the 
family of whose kJtans he belonged. 

On the 4th September 100 Gaduns came to Bara, in British 
territory, on pretence of taking part in the funeral obsequies 
of Aslam Ali ^an, a man of some influence, who had died there. 
After the fatiha, they made a feint of attacking Pihur, but, after 
firing a number of shots without harm, retired. On the same 
date Shahdad Khan of Hund and Ibrahim Khan of Zeyda, both of 
whom with their levies were guarding Panjman, at the desire of 
the Gaduns, met their jirga on the boundary, they having been 
authorised by the Deputy Commissioner to open communica- 
tions with them. The Gaduns expressed their desire for peace, 
and readiness to come in and hear on what terms they could again 
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be admitted to our ftiendehip. At the same time they ezfuessed 
their readiness to return cattle and other property taken from any 
British subjects, except Utmanzais, and di^ in fact, in seyeral 
cases return such property. As to the exceptions, it is to be 
remarked that, owing to the position of the Utmanzais immediately 
on the Oadun frontier, the collisions that had taken place had 
been, so far as British subjects were concerned, almost entirely 
with Utmanzais, and the deaths that had taken place on either 
side had caused a bitter feeling between the two ; to which nuiy 
be added that Khabal, with which the Gaduns had long had a feud, 
was Utmanzai. It being deemed desirable to get in the jirga, the 
two khans were directed to encourage their attendance, if they 
were in reality disposed to come to terms. A guarantee of safe 
conduct was with the same view forwarded, and the Utmanzais were 
strictly prohibited from hostile demonstrations of any kind ; at 
the same time careful watch was enjoined, lest all this should 
be a mere feint to throw us off our guard, and enable them to 
make a damaging attack on some of our frontier villages— a not 
uncommon trick of these people. The Deputy Commissioner was 
at once informed of the aspect of affairs, and instructions requested 
as to the terms that should be offered in case the jirga came in. 
It was suggested that — 

Isf. — A fine of at least Rs. 1,0W should be imposed, in addition to the 
Rs. 1,000 forfeited on account of violated engagements, the refusal to }>ay 
which had caused the present complications. 

2nd. — All property destroyed should be compensated for, and all carried 
away returned. 

3fd.— Fresh engagements taken from the principal men, binding them, 
under a fine, to respect British territory, and not enter it at any time with 
an armed force. 

On the 9th August a great number (reported as 6,000 or 7,000, 
but no doubt greatly exaggerated) of Gaduns came into the Meni 
lands with flags, etc., and remained some hours, expecting the vil< 
lagers to come out and attack themj a body of some 500 advanced 
to within a fett hundred paces of the village and fired upon it. 
The villagers, interpreting too strictly the orders proUbiting 
them from aggressive hostilities, remained in their village, and 
after a time the assailants withdrew. No injury was inflicted. 
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On the 16th August Captiw W. 0. Waterfield, Deputy C!om- 
missionei, repotted that the Gaduu council desired to make terms. 
They were ordered to pay Bs. 3,286, and give security for Bs. 600 
more, and also to bind themselves for Bs. 1,000 not to violate British 
territory. 

Oi) the 22nd August the Assistant Commissioner of Yusafzai 
reported that Shadad Khan of Hand and Ibrahim Khan of Zeyda 
had brought in the yirgra, 116 in number, fully representing every 
section and interest in the tribe ; and on the 10th September it 
was hnally reported that the above terms had been accepted. 

After the settlement thus ejected, the tribe continued to be- 
have well. In December 1873, however, several robberies were 
committed in British territory by the Salar Gaduns of Gandap, and 
a baratrUa was therefore ordered, the tribe being placed under block- 
ade until they paid a fine of Bs. 600, which they did at once. In 
1881 they were again fined Bs. 200 for a raid on the village of 
Sftlim Khan, from which they carried off some cattle, which were 
subsequently returned, and the fine was paid without demur. 

In. September 1888 some Gaduns made an impudent attack 
on Mr. Hastings, Deputy Superintendent of Police, who was 
travelling between Topi and Meni. The Gaduns jirga admitted 
responsibility and paid a fine of Bs. 1,000. In 1897 the Gaduns 
were implicated in the attacks on the Malakand and Chakdara 
garrisons. ‘ On the 22nd December their jirga assembled at Swabi, 
and stated that they were ready to comply with any terms 
which might be imposed ; and subsequently, at Mardan they paid 
a fine of Bs. 2,500 and surrendered 200 guns and the standards 
of Gandap and Bisak. 

With regiird to the conduct of the Khudu Khels subsequent 


Khudu 


to the Ambela expedition. Although 
they do not seem to have joined, as a 


tribe, against us during that campaign, yet there is no doubt that 
many members of the tribe were opposed to us. Mukarrab Khan, 
the chief of the tribe, at the commencement of the operations was 


a refugee in Britiah territory, and living at Baja ; but during the 
campaign he was present with the British troops, >and remained in 
att en dance on the Comnussioner, receiving a subsistence allowance 


igoepoga 367. 
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of Bb. 8 a day. On the termination of hostilities he begged for 
some provision being granted him, and requested that his daftar 
in Baja should be held by him rent free. This was granted on the 
understanding that if he left British territory and returned to his 
own country, he would forfeit the asylum granted him. In 1808, 
owing to Ms disobedience of orders, his lands in British territory 
were resumed by the Government. In 1874 he returned to his own 
country, and attempted, with the aid of the Amazais, to recover 
his Khanship in the tribe ; and in August of that year he watf guilty 
of a base crime in the assassination of the Khudu Khel jirga, eighty 
in number, whom he had entrapped into his power. After Vary* 
ing fortunes, which it is not necessary here to follow, being desert- 
ed by his allies, he had at length to abandon the attempt to recover 
the Khanship. In August 1879, however, he succeeded in regain* 
ing his power among the Khudu Khels, and for two years his rela- 
tions with the tribe seem to have been fairly amicable ; but 
in March 1881 he quarrelled with some of the leading men 
of the Bam Khel section, and, in the fighting which ensued, 
he lost his only son, Akbar Khan. This event led to extrar 
ordinary exertions on His part, and, spending money freely, 
he called in the Gaduns and Amazais to his assistance, and with 
them and a small contingent from Amb, invested, in June 1881, the 
village of Bam Khel Totalai, the stronghold of his opponents, but 
without success. His auxiliaries then dispersed, and the Bam 
Khels summoned the Nurizai Bunerwals to their aid, and burnt 
Panjtar. Fruitless negotiations and desultory skirmishes follow- 
ed throughout July and August, in which the Nurizai and 
Daulatzai Bunerwals alternately offered to assist the contending 
parties, but confined themselves to accepting subsidies without com- 
mitting themselves to anything more than promises. Eventually, 
with the connivance of a few of the Bam Khels, Mukarrab Khan 
and the Gaduns occupied Totalai on the 30th of August, and 
immediately burnt the village. The traitors among the Bam Khels 
Were themselves seized by Mukarrab Khan, and only escaped 
with their lives owing to the intercession of a local muUa. The Bam 
Khels having now fled to British territory, arrangements were made 
to intern them at a safe distance from the border. In the flush of 
this success the Gaduns and Mukarrab Khan were tempted to 
commit excesses. The former carried off some cattle belonging to the 

y«a,l OH 
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British village of Salim Ehai^ which were graring near the boida, 
and detained a messenger despatched to demand their release; 
but subsequently the messenger was released and the cattle were 
returned ; and Mukarrab Khan instigated two attacks, one of which 
proved fatal, within British territory, upon Bam Khel refugees. 
For these offences a fine of Us. 200 was imposed upon the Qaduns, 
which was paid, as already stated, without demur, and a fine of Bs. 
800 was imposed on Mukarrab Khan, which was also paid. In 
January 1882 the Bam Kbels left British territory and began to 
collect in the villages of Chamla and Buner, contiguous to the Khudu 
Ehel country, preparatory to an attack on the Kha^, with the 
explicit understanding that, if unsuccessful, they would not be per- 
mitted to seek refuge again in our territory. The Khan had, how- 
ever, failed to learn moderation and prudence ftom the reverses of 
many years, and he had succeeded by his tyrannical and oppressive 
behaviour in thoroughly alienating his own party, who began secret- 
ly to encourage his enemies. In July the Bam Khels had succeed- 
ed in gaining possession of some Khudu Khel villages with the con- 
nivance of Mukarrab Khan’s faction, and, by the end of the month, 
he was again in flight, and seeking protection in British territory. 
As he continued to intrigue against the Bam Khels, making arrange- 
ments to renew hostilities, he was directed to recross the frontier, 
and took up his residence in a Gadun village. Half of that 
tribe were inclined to assist him ; but, by judicious management, 
the Bam Khels contrived to neutralise their influence. Unable 
to procure help from the Gaduns, Mukarrab Khan next turned to 
the Bunerwals. By liberal gifts of money and promises he induced 
a body of Ashazai, Daulatzai, and Nurizai Bunerwals to move in 
March 1882 on the village of Chinglai. The Bam Khels in turn 
bribed the men of Buner to retire, which they were not loath to do, 
after fleecmg both parries amo^g the Khudu Khels ; and Mukat- 
rab after an eventful feud with his tribe, which had extended 
over a period of thirty years, found himself an exile in his old age. 
Major H. R. James and Sic H. B. Edwardes placed on record theiz 
oinnion regarding the character he bore in days gone by ; and in his 
declining years— one might say on the brink of the grave—, oppress- 
ed with cares and want, the old septuagenarian did not bdie the evil 
c^utariou whidi dung to him, and which his own race attributed 
to him twenty-eight yean before, i.e.,'that he' was a man whom 
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no ties would bind, and on whose word no reliance could be 
placed. In 1807 the Khudu Khels participated with the Gaduna, 
Bunerwals, Chamlawals, and Amazais in the attacks on the Malakand 
and Chakdara garrisons, see page 367, and in the fight at Landakai, 
see page 383. They subsequently consented to the Government’s 
demand for complete submission, and on 15th December paid a fine 
of Bs. 2,000 and surrendered 150 fire-arms, 200 swords, and the 
standards of Dogi, lalate, and Ghinglai. 

It now remains to notice the conduct of the Bunerwals sub- 
sequent to the Ambcla campaign. In 
Bonenrais. March 1868 a party of the Salarzais 

came down and burnt the village of Piisai, in the Sudum 
valley, *in British territory, in the prosecution of a private feud. 
A blockade was established, but in April 1869 they came to terms, 
rebuilt the destroyed village, and paid a fine to the British Govern- 
ment. During the above complications it was proposed to try and 
surprise Chor Banda and bum it, but the idea was never carried out. 

The tribe continued to behave well till 1877, when a serious raid 
was committed on the border villages of the Sudum valley in the 
month of July. Considerable damage was done, both in burning vil- 
lages and property and killing several of the peasants. The raiders, 
however, were so severely punished* by the villagers themselves, 
supported by the British police post, that they retired, with the 
loss of twenty-one killed, thirty wounded, and fourteen prisoners. 

The cause of the raid was traced to Ajab Khan of Chargulai, 
the chief, who, with his brother Aziz Khan, had done us such good 
service, as already shown, during the Ambela campaign. Through 
this chief all matters connected with the Buner frontier had been 
managed, but, finding that his personal importance had become 
much lessened in the eyes of the political authorities, in 
consequence of his intriguing conduct across the border, he deter- 
mined to create complications which should have the effect of 
bringing himself to notice, as he fully expected that he would be 
employed in restoring order, and would acquire credit for so doing. 
It was with this object that he incited the Bunerwals to send a 
raiding party against the Sudum villages, but in doing this it is 
probable that he never intended that more than a demonstration 
•boold take {dace, accompanied with the burning of a few huts and 
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stacks in the outlyii^ hamlet of Baringan. The tesults which fol- 
lowed, ending in much loss of life and property, could only be viewed 
as the natural consequences of the incitement given, and Ajab Khan 
was therefbre tried on the criminal charge of abetment of dalcaiti, 
accompanied with murder. He was convicted and sentenced to 
death, and was publicly executed in front of the Peshawar jail on 
the fi7th of June 1878. With regard to the Bunerwals, they were 
placed under blockade ; but, in consideration of the powerful 
instigation under which they had acted, and also in consequence 
of the severe punishment they had met with during the raid, the 
€k»vemment was pleased to sanction that no further demand should 
be made from the tribe beyond requiring the restoration of the prop- 
erty carried oif. Towards the end of September, the Nurizai fmd 
Daulatzai sections made their submission ; but the third section 
implicated in the outrage, the Ashazai, continued contumacious, 
and a fine of Bs. 700 was accordingly imposed upon them. At 
length, in consequence of the military punitive measures adopted 
on other parts of the border of the Peshawar district at this time, 
the Ashazais discovered that it was to their interest to submit to the 
terms ordered by the Cfovemment, and accordingly they came in 
to the Assistant Commissioner of Tusafzai m April 1878, and a final 
settlement with the Bunerwals was effected. The execution of 
Ajab Khan is said to have produced a very marked impression 
on the tribe, who never for a moment expected that a khan of 
such local importance would be hanged as a common malefactor. 

During December 1878 and January 1879 the excitement was 
very great in Buner, owing to the fanatical preaching of certain 
muSos, who were trying to create a jehad. At onetime it was fear- 
ed that nothing could prevent a disturbance on our border, and the 
Gadaizais and Salarzais had actually sent their quota to Tursak 
for a move by the Malandri pass. The friendly attitude of certain 
Buner chiefs, however, and the resolute behaviour of the Sudiun 
yillagers, prevented a rupture. 

In January 1880 reports were received that a‘ raid on 
was being orgsmised by one faction of the Bunerwals. Their in- 
tention, however, was frustrated by the opposition of their 
at home, and 1^ the prompt measures taken to reinfoioe the b Ard er 
the movement of some native cavalry from to Him*— ^ 
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The action taken by the Nurizai and Daulatzai clans in the Khudu 
Khel troubles has been noticed above. The proceedings in connec- 
tion with the decennial vesh, or redistribution by lot of holdings 
among the Ashazai, Salarzai, and Gadaizai clans of the Bunerwals 
absorbed the attention of the tribe about 1883. 

On the 16th May 1884, a party of Salarzai Bunerwals raided 
and burned the frontier village of Firsai, carr]ring off twenty-six 
Government rifles, thirty-five muskets and some cattle and other 
property. One villager was killed and another wounded in the 
affray. Reparation was demanded from the section, but to no pur- 
pose. Subsequently the Ashazai and Nurizai sections also committed 
acts of hostility, raiding the villages of Barock and Surkhabi. In 
October a blockade of the Salarzai was ordered, which was shortly 
afterwards extended to the other sections of the Bunerwals. The 
duties involved by this blockade were performed by the inhabitants 
of the frontier villages, who were supplied with Government arms for 
their own defence. They were assisted by a few men of the border 
and on one or two occasions, when the Bunerwab, who 
constantly attempted reprisals, became particularly aggressive, they 
were supported by a detachment of regular troops at Rustam. 

The blockade was maintained throughout the year 1886. 

In January 1887 a small column, consisting of 10 sabres, 12th 
Bengal Cavalry, and 460 rifles, Guides 

lulls’! "b,TSl“Sr, Mut tt .ttook and 

Colonel Broome in January Malaudzi, in order tO put a Stop 

to the incursions of raiding parties 
from the Malandri pass. Colonel Broome, 12th Bengal Cavalry, 
who was in command, marched his troops from Rustam 
and Mardan on the night of the 7th-8th January, intending to sur- 
prise the village at dawn. But about 4 a.i(., while the force was 
some three miles beyond Baringan, a raiding party of tiie 
enemy suddenly fixed a volley from close range, and charged down 
upon the head of the column. Lieut.-Colonel Hutchinson, * 
Commanding the Guides In&ntry, fell mortally wounded, a havildar 
was killed, and three men were wounded. The Guides speedily 
dispersed ^e tribesmen, who disappeared in the darkness. All 
hopes of a surprise were now at an end, but Colonel Broome pushed 

t Uraa-OoloMl BsteUiMOD and omtmfoy dMof titair wooada tha aast day. 
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on at daylight and cleared the village of Sotai Malandii, driving 
the enemy into the hills with '^nsiderable loss. This village was 
then burned, but the hamlet of Patao Malandri, which lay some 
two miles beyond, and was also held by considerable numbers of the 
enemy, was not attacked. The troops now returned to Rustam, 
which they reached at 2 p.h. on the 8th ; the Guides Infantry, who 
had come bom Mardan, having marched thirty-four miles in 
twenty-one hours. The gathering of the Bunerwals present at this 
affair was estimated to be between 4,000 and 6,000 strong ; and, 
althor^h the village of Patao was not dealt with, the punishment 
received by the tribesmen at Surai was sufficient to make a lasting 
impression on them, and they were careful in future to avoid 
exposmg themselves to our attacks. 

The Bunerwal jirgas, however, were still recalcitrant, and 
insolently refused to comply with the demands of the Punjab Gov- 
ernment. In the spring the Government of India considered the 
advisability of despatching an expedition to coerce the tribe ; but 
at that time it was not deemed convenient to undertake military 
operations in Buner, and accordingly the question was deferred. 

Small raids continued, and in August three murders were 
committed ; but the border villagers were on the alert, and with the 
asristance of the border militia succeeded in inflicting some loss 
on the enemy. Meanwhile the blockade was maintained as strictly 
as possible, and finally the Bunerwals decided to submit. A 
representative jirga attended at Mardan, where they surrendered all 
the arms captured by the Salarzai tribesmen at Pirsai, wd paid a fine 
of Rs. 1,600 ; all the property captured from the tribesmen during 
the blockade was also confiscated. A few days later some sixty 
leading men of the jirga proceeded to Peshawar and tendered formal 
submission to the Commissioned, on behalf of the tribe. 

During the Black Mountain Expedition of 1888 there was con- 
uderable unrest in Buner, but no actual disturbance resulted. In 
1891, while operations were in progress i^ainst the irasB«nrji.i and 
Akaaai tribes of the Black Mountain, a number of Bunerwals and 
men of the neighbouring dans collected at Baio, in the hills above 
the British camp at Palosi. They dispersed, however, as soon as 
they were assured that no invasion of their country was intended. 

On the advance of the Chitral Relief Force in 1896, the 
Bnnnrwnls tent a contingent to aatitt their nei|dil>oiu> in tha 
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defence of the passes leading into the Swat vallej. They airiyed 
too late, however, to take part in the fighting at the Malakand, 
and on hearing of the defeat of the Swatis, they returned to their 
own country. Later in the year some excitement was caused by 
the Kabuli Mulla Haji Ahmad Ali, who endeavoured to persuade 
the people of Buner that the British meant to annex their country. 
The Bunerwals were so far impressed by the mvUa*» harangues 
that they sent away their women and children, and collected to 
defend the passes which give access to their territory. Major 
Deane, however, forwarded a letter explaining that no interference 
with their country was intended, and the gathering dispersed. 
In consequence of the doubtful attitude of the Bunerwals, the 
Beserve Brigade of the Chitral Relief Force had been moved from 
Rawalpindi to Mardan early in April. No serious trouble, how- 
ever, was given by the tribe throughout the operations of 1896. 

The events which culminated two years later in a sudden out* 
break of fanaticism in Swat, and led to a general uprising of most 
of the Pathan tribes on the North-West Frontier, will be found 
related in Chapter IX. During that rising the following tribes 
participated in the attacks on the Malakand and Chakdara 
garrisons, and in the fight at Landakai in Upper Swat ; viz., the 
Bunerwals, Chamlawals, Gaduns, Khudu Khels, and Amazais. The 
Government accordingly demanded the complete submission of 
each of these tribes. 

The Gaduns and Khudu Khels, as has already been rdated, 
and also the Amazais, at once testified their willingness to submit, 
but the Bunerwals and Chamlawals made no move to comply with 
the demands of Government. The Mian Guls, in order to prove 
the sincerity of their own submission, had volunteered to induce 
the former tribe to sue for peace ; but their efforts met with no 
success. Accordingly an ultimatum was sent to each of these 
tribes informing them of the terms imposed, and allowing seven 
days for compliance. This period of grace expired in the case of 
the Chamlawals on the 6th January 1898, and in the case of the 
Bunerwals on the following day. The Chamlawals made no 
reply ; but defiant answers on behalf of the Nasozai and Daulatzai 
BunerwalB were sent by Hukmat Khan of Dagar and Mubaras 
TThaw of Shalbandai, and reached Mr. Bnnbnry, the Political 
Officer on the $rd January. 
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Two days later, a lepresentative of the Aehaaai section nann i 
to Rustam, and stated that this people were willing to submit, 
and requested an extension of the period of grace for another week 
in order that they might persuade the rest of the tribe to follow 
suit. As however there was no reason to suppose that the other 
sections were inclined to agree, this request was refused. 

Meanwhile Major-General Sir Bindon Blood, Commanding 
the Malakand lield Force, had been engaged in preparations for 
an advance into Buner, and an expedition into the country at once 
took place. 

Expedition against the Bunerwals and Chamlawals, by a force 
under Sir B. Blood, in January 1898. 


C.B., 


Sir Bindon Blood was placed in command of the Buner 
Field Force, and was given full political charge, while Mr. Bun- 
bury, I.O.8., Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar, and Lieutenant 
C. P. Down were appointed Assistant Political Officers. The troops 
forming the expedition are shown in the margin. 

On the 6th January, the disposition of the force was as 
follows { — At Pirsai, the 31et Punjab Infantry, Guides Infantry 

and a section of No. 4 Com- 
pany, Bengal Sappers and 
Miners. At Rustam, three 
squadrons, 10th Bengal 
Lancers, and two squadrons. 
Guides Cavalry. The Head- 
quarters and the remaindra 
of the Force concentrated at 
Sanghao. The Base Supply 
Depdt was at Nowshera and 
a staging godown, with fifteen 
days* reserve supplies, was 
formed at Mardan. Ten 
days* supplies for the whole 
force were forwarded to an 
The first Brigade and the Pirsai 


Ijl Brigadt. 

(6rigadier*G«neral W. H. Meiklejohn, 

1st Bn. Royal West Kent Regiment. 

16th Bengal Infantry.i 
20th Punjab Infantry. 

81st ft ft ® 

2nd Brigade. 

(Brigadier-Oeneral P. D. Jeffreys, o.B.) 

Ist Bn. East Kent Regiment (The Bu£Es). 
21st Punjab Infantry. 

Guides Infantry. 

Diwwmal Twoope. 

10th Field Battery, Royal Artillery.. 

No. 7 Mountain Battery, Royal Artillery. 

No. 8 (Bengal) Mountain Battery. 

10th Bengal Lancers (1 squadron). 

Guides Gavalry. 

2nd Battfdion, Highland Light Infantry. 

3rd Bombay Light Infantry, 6 companies.* 
No. 4 Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners.* 
No* 0 ,, Madras yy y, „ * 


advance depdt at Sanghao. 

tNowtlMietliItaJpatt(Tbe Luoknow « Now tli. lit P. W. 0. Sippm muI 
Bei^iiieni). Ifiners, 

INow the 81st Punjabis, i Now the 2nd Queen's Own Sappers end 

•Now the lOSrdMshratls Light Infsntxy. Mlneis. 
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column were equipped entirely with mule transport, and carried 
seven and three days* supplies respectively. The second Brigade 
had five days* supplies and was furnished with camel transport. 

The plan of operations was as follows : Sir Bindon Blood, 
with the troops at Sanghao, intended to force the Tanga pass, 
about a mile to the northward, while the Pirsai column was to 
capture the pass of that name. The cavalry from Rustam were 
then to move over the Pirsai pass, and cut across the enemy’s line 
of retreat from the Tanga. 

The various passes leading into Buner had been previouslj 
reconnoitred, and the Tanga was selected as affording the most 
suitable route for the main advance. The ground on the Buner 
side of the pass was most unfavourable to troops retiring from 
it before a successful attack, as there was practically no cover 
whatever in the valley below the pass, or on the spurs of the hills^ 
on either side, for a distance from it considerably exceeding dis- 
tant rifie range. On the 6th January it was ascertained that this 
pass was held by about a thousand of the enemy, and twenty- 
seven standards were counted on their position. The Ambela 
and Mai Tidri passes were each guarded by about the same num- 
ber of tribesmen, but only some forty or fifty men had collected 
to defend the Pirsai pass. 

During the night a few harmless shots were fired into the 
One Squadron, 10th B. L. ca^p at Sanghao. At about 8-30 A.M., 

10th Field Battoiy,R. A. on the following moming the advanced 
No, 7, M, Bottwy, S* A, j i,*ii j to • 

No.8BeiigilM. B. tioopB and artillery, under Brigadier- 

General Jefireys, moved ofi in the dizec- 
' 3td Bomte, Ligbt infutiy, tion of the Tanga gorge. Half an hour 
(Soompuiin). previously, the 20th Punjab Infantry 

had started to ascend a steep spur further to the east, which led 
to a high peak overlooking the position. From here they were 
to deliver an assault on the enemy’s right flank and rear, as soon 
as the frontal attack was sufficiently advanced. 

At 9 A.X. the Field Battery came into action on a knoll 
neat the mouth of the gorge leading to the pass, and opened Are 
at 2,200 yards’ range on the k(4al ridge. This position was now 
seen to be defended by at least 2,000 tribesmen with some thirty 
standards. Under cover of the artillery Are the BnfEi^ after 
y«.x. as 
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1ft Bn., Bl. West Kent R^. 
2nd Bn., Highland Light In- 
fantry. 

16tii Bengal Infantry. 

21at Punjab „ 


a difficult cUmb, asceuded a paiallel spur facing the ridge held bj 
the enemy, and some 260 feet below it. From this position the 
Buffs &ed Tolleys at an average range of 1,600 yards, and shortly 
afterwards the two mountain batteries came into action on the 
same spur. During this bombardment the Sappers and Miners 
were sent forward to improve the track through the defile. 

Meanwhile the remainder of the troops, 
as per margin, under the command of 
Brigadier>Qeneral Meiklejohn pushed 
forward through the ravine in front of 
the Field Battery. 

By noon the 20th Punjab Infantry were seen to be nearing 
their objective, and a few minutes later Brigadier-General 
Meiklejohn was ordered to commence the frontal attack. The 
Boyal West Kent Begiment and 16th Bengal Infantry, preced- 
ed by a detachment of the Bengal Sappers and Miners, moved up 
the pass by the track. The 2l8t Punjab Infantry ascended 
two very difficult spurs on their left, while the Highland Light 
Infantry climbed\another spur still further to the left. As the 
assaulting troops made their way up the steep elopes, the enemy 
opened fire with matchlocks and a few rifles, and tried to check 
the advance by rolling rocks down the hillsides. But they were 
demoralized by the artillery fire and the long range volleys of 
the supporting infantry, which forced them to keep under shelter. 
About 1-30 P.M., the 20th Punjab Infantry, led by Lieut.- 
Colonel Woon, captured the peak above the enemy’s right flank, 
driving the defenders back with a loss of two standards and some 
fifteen killed. Half an hour later General Meiklejohu’s battalions 
crowned the kotd ridge within a few minutes of each other. 
Before this, however, the tribesmeii, finding that they could not 
repel the frontal attack without exposing themselves to a 
murderous fire from the artillery and infantry on the opposite 
ridge, and being pressed by Lieut. -Colonel Woon’s battalion on 
their right, had begun to abandon their position. Without 
waiting for the troops to close with them, they fled in haste 
down the valley towards Kingargali and the hills Wyond, suffer- 
ing some loss during their flight from the rifle fire of the infantry, 
who had reached the summit of the pass. 
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Brigadier-General Heiklejohn now pushed on to Kingargali with 
the time battalions of the 1st Brigade, and bivouacked there for 
the night. This village was found to be deserted, the enemy 
having sought refuge in the hills to the north. The 16th Bengal 
Infantry and the Sappers, who were at work on the Toad till dark, 
spent the night on the top of the pass. The remainder of the 
troops returned to Sanghao. The track over the pass proved 
impracticable for animal transport, but a few mules were brought 
over, and the greatcoats and blankets of the troops at Kingargali 
and on the ridge were conveyed to them by 600 coolies, who had 
been collected at Sanghao to meet this contingency. 

The only casualty on our side during this action was one man 
of the Highland Light ^fantry mortally wounded. 

The enemy, who numbered about 2,000, were composed of 
Salarzai and Asharzai and men from the villages of Sultanwas, 
Kalakhela, Bai, and Ghazi Khan. Considerable reinforcements 
were on their way to help the defenders of the Tanga pass, but 
they retired without taking any part in the action. The enemy’s 
loss was estimated at about fifty killed. 

While the operations above described were in progress, the 


marginally named troops from Pirsai and 
^Guides Cavalry (two Squad- under the command of Lieut,- 

loth B.L. (throe Squadrons), Colonel Adams, had entered Bunei 

pass. Early on the morning 

No. 4 company, Bengal Sap. infantry under Lieut,- 

pers and Miners (one section). « i i t> x j II ^ 

Colonel McRae captured the pass without 

loss, meeting with but slight resistance from a party of Salarzai 

tribwmen of Kuhai and Chorbanda. The enemy were completely 

taken by surprise, and were unable to collect reinforcements from 

the other passes in time to offer any serious opposition. At 11 a.m., 

the cavalry began to cross the pass, which proved exceedingly 

difficult, owing to the extreme roughness of the tracV, now rendered 

slippery and dangerous by ice and hoarfrost. Lead W their horses 

in single file, the troopers eventually overcame all^bstacles, and 

Lieut.-Colonel Adams pushed on up the narrow valley between 

the Bukara and Ali Sher spurs. Meeting with no opposition, he 

reconnoitred the country as far as Kuhai, and then returned to 


Chorbanda, two miles north of the Pirsai pass, where the column 
bivouacked for the night. The troops were without baggage, as the 


eas 
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txanspoit animals could not cross the pass ; indeed it was not until 
after three days’ very hard work that all of them were brought 
over. On the 8th the cavalry pushed on to Tursak, where a hostile 
gathering was seen on the neighbouring hills ; and having recon- 
noitred the country to the south-east proceeded to E[ingargali. On 
the 10th the infantry marched from Chorbanda to Bampokha, where 
they joined Brigadier-General Meiklejohn’s force. 

Commenting on the operations of this column Sir Bindon 
Blood remarked in his despatch — 

The movement thus successfully carried out by Lieut.-Colonel Adams, 
V.C., was of very great value, as the sudden appearance of five squadrons 
and two battalions in the middle of the Buner country, in addition to the 
brigade which came over the Tanga pass, helped most effectually to prevent 
the enemy from being encouraged to make fresh resistance, as they might 
otherwise have been, in consequence of the delay which necessarily took place 
before I could bring enough supplies over the pass to enable me to advsnee. 

On ihe 9th the jirgas of the Salarzsi and Asharzai sections 
in to Kingargali, and tendered their submission. 

Although, as a general rule, it is desirable to deal with a tribe as 
a whole collectively, and not with its various sections separately, 
yet in the present instance it was deemed advisable to depart from 
this rule, since it was of the greatest importance that, as the troops 
marched eastwards through Bunerj'no section should be left in rear 
that had not made complete submission. It was, moreover, found 
that the expression Buner was merely a geographical, and not an 
ethnographical, term, and that the distinction, not merely between 
the clans of Hiaszai and Malizai,^ but also between the 
various sections comprised in each olain,i was plainly marked. 
Accordingly the Salarzai and Ashazai sections were informed that 
payment of ther sectional shares of the Government demands would 
be accepted from them, while the force was in their limits ; and 
that troops would visit the territory of each section in Buner, and 
would live free while in the country, but that no damage would 
be done to their villages, provided the tribesmen were not guilfy of 
hostile behaviour or misconduct. This same announcement was 
mnAn to the other sections as the force advanced. 

1 lUluniklbe aotod that the Malisia of valley, though both an divWoMol the 
BoitHeafi C** "****• eie dittinot from the T u e efiet 

Xhwuaaiai Maliiei «f Sit eal the Paajkore 
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The thieat to destr(^ theix propeit 7 had an excellent effect, and 
not a single shot was fix^into camps at night while, our troops were 
in Buner. The force remained at Eingaigali till the 10th January, 
while a mule road was being constructed over the Tanga pass by 
the Sappers and Miners. As there was no prospect that this route 
could be made practicable for camel transport, Brigadier-General 
Jeffreys received orders on the 9th to march with a portion of the 2nd 
Brigade and the 10th Field Battery from Sanghao to Katlang, 
whence he was to proceed, by easy stages to the Ambela pass. 

On the 10th Brigadier-General Meiklejohn marched with the 
small column shown in the margin to 
Jawar in the Bazargai valley. On the 
next day Sir Bindon Blood and the Head- 
quarters staff, with No. 8 Bengal Mountain 
Battery and a half company of Bengal 


Two squadrons, Guides. 
No. 7. M. Batteiy, B. A. 
Section, Bengal S. and M. 
Highland Light Infantry. 
20th Punjab Infantry. 


Sappers and Miners, arrived at Kingargali. 

Owing to a report that the enemy were collecting near Tur- 
sak to oppose him. Sir Bindon Blood now ordered Brigadier-General 
Jeffreys to hasten his march to the Ambela pass, and to make 
a demonstration there. The Bunerwals, however, abandoned their 
intention of offering further resistance, and on the 12th January 
the 10th Bengal Lancers and Guides Infantry were sent to join 
the 2nd Brigade,' as they were no longer required for operations 
within Buner limits. 

On the same date Sir Bindon Blood, leaving a wing of the 
West Kent Kegiment to hold Kingargali, marched to Tursak, 
where he was joined by General Meiklejohn’s column from Jawar. 

On the 13th the marginally-named troops, under Brigadier- 

NaSBeDidMbanUia Bst- Meiklejohn, proceeded to Bai 

ton. in the Gadaizai valley, about two miles 

KMt fro® of the famous saint, 

ItMteMt. Fix Baba, which was visited 'by the 

20th Pnojab soldiers. The other half bat- 

BaU BattaHen, Slat puqiab talion of the West Kent marched to 
^^2^0. 4 Company, Bengal Tursak on this day, escorting a supply 
Si^penandlOnats. column from Kingargali, and the latter 

post was evacuated. The 1st Brigade being now provisioned 


1 Him of No. 5 Oompuiyg from the Tonga paai on tlio prorloiui day 

MadratSagpiMaad Ifinomhad boan Mat to Join tliia Brigade. 
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up to the 24th Jauuaiy, the line of communications vid Sanghao 
and the Tangs pass was abandoned.^ 

On the 14th Brigadier Meikleiohn’s column marched from 
Bai to Hildai, and next day moved to Bega, where the troops 
destroyed the house belonging to the Mad Bakir, and demolish- 
ed two towers in order to punish the malika who had given him 
shelter there after his retreat from Swat. On thu date Sir Bin- 
don Blood, with the remainder of the force, visited Dagar in 
Nasosai territory, where that section and the Daulatzai paid in 
their fines. The Asharzai, Salarzai, and Gadaisai had made 
their settlement in full on the previous day at Tursak, and Hukmst 
Khan of Dagar with other leading men had also come in to 
tender their submission. 

On the 16th the troops under Brigadier-Qeneral Meiklejohn 
marched to Barkeli, where they were joined by the Head-quarters 
stafi. The Nurizai section were settled with at this place, and 
on the following day, this portion of the Brigade crossed the 
Buner pass to Ambeia village in the Chamla valley. The other 
column, now under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Adatss, 
marched to Bajkatta on the 16th. The troops halted here for 
two days, in order to obtain the sup^nder of certain rifies 
still due from the tribesmen. Some of these had been taken by 
Mubarak Khan, ex-chief of Dagar, who had fled to the Chagarzat 
hilliL A cash deposit of a thousand rupees and one hostage 
were accordingly accepted as security for the missing rifles, and 
all outstanding oases were satisfactorily settled. On the 18th 
the last of the troops left Buner territory, and marched to AwiIiaK 

To return now to the movements of the 2nd Rw’g^^ On 

OpenUont of the Sad Bri- 11*^^ January Brigadier-General 
gede egabut the chemleweb. Jeffreys reached Rustam. Leaving the 
10th Field Battery and two« companies of the Buffs at this place, he 
proceeded on the following day to Surkhabi, at the foot of tl^e hills 
below the Ambeia pass. The construction of a road fit for eamaj 
transport was at once begun. Some slight resistance was offer- 
ed by a party of tribesmen on the pass, who were driven off with 

iTlMMlTMWeddipSt WM tiMulMNd ISth B«im 1 Iniwtiy and 6 nnn»p».;^ 
.toRwrtaai, iHmn 5 dtjrt’ rappliMwan BombiW Ught bfaatip, oameoa to Uw 
fonmdad, and tha ittglag godown at aawUaaof aoauanaiaatioa. 

KaUM^waa awrad to Kalakhat. lha 
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a loss of five men killed and wounded. The road was complet* 
ed by the evening of the 16th, and on the following day the 2nd 
Brigade crossed the pass, and occupied the villages of Koga 
and Nawagai, while the cavalry reconnoitred the Chamla valley. 

On the 18th the Chamlawals complied in full with the terms 
imposed, paying a money fine of rupees 1,600, and surrendering 
a number of arms and the standards of Koga and Nawagai. 

The complete submission of the Bunerwals and Chamlawals 
having thus been obtained. Sir Bindon Blood re-crossed the Ambela 
pass with the whole of his force, and reached Mardan on the 20th 
of January. Three days later he relinquished the command of the 
Buner Field Force, which was then broken up. 

Since the expedition described above the tribes dealt with in 
this chapter havo given little or no trouble to Gk>vemment. 



APPENDIX A. 

Commands and Staff of (he Bwnar Field Forfx. 

Major-Qeneral Commanding .. Major-€leneral Sir B. B'cud, k.c.d. 

Assistant Adjutant General . . Major H. H. Burney, Gordon High- 

landers. 

Assistant Quarter Master General .. Ideut.-Colonel A. Masteis, Central 

India Horse. 

Deputy Assistant Quarter Master Captain H. E. Stanton, D.S.O., Royal 
General (Intelligence). Artillery. 

Commanding Royal Engineers .. lieut.-Colonel W. Peacocke, c.m.g., 

R.B. 

Superintendent of Army Signalling . . Captain E. V. 0. Hewett, Royal 

West Kent Regiment. 

Chief Commissariat Officer .. Major H. Wharry, Assistant Com- 

missary-General. 

Bizonal Transport Officer . . Captain C. G. R. Thackwell, Assistant 

Commissary-General. 

Prindpal Medical Officer .. Surgeon-Colonel 8. C. 6. Carmichael, 

. I.M.S. 

Senior Veterinary Officer . . Veterinary Captain H. T. W. Mann. 

Commanding Royal Artillery .. Colonel W. Aitken, c.b., R.A. 

Commandant, line of Communica- Colonel V. A. Schalch, lith Bengal 
Hons. Infantry. 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant General, Brevet-Major L. Herbert, Central India 

line of Communications. Horse. 

Base Commandant .. .. Colonel Bingham, 13th Bengal In- 

fantry. 

Ut Brigade. 

Commanding •• •• Brig.-Gen. W. H. Meiklejohn, o. b., 

O.M.G. 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant General Major E. A. P. Hobday, R.A. 

Deputy Assistant Quarter Master Captain C. F. H. Dillon, 40th Bengal 
General. Infantry. 

2nd Brigade. 

Commanding . . • • Brigadier-General P. D. JeflEreys, o.B. 

Deputy Assietant Adjutant General,. Captain A. B. Dunsterville, East 

Surrey Regiment. 

Deputy Assistant Quarter Master Major C. H. PoweU, 21st Gurkha 
General Rifles. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


TmnBs. 

The district of Swat proper^ comprises the valley of the river 
of that name, from its junction with the Pan] kora river northwards 
to the village of Ain. Above this village the country is known 
by the general term of Swat Kohistan. The upper portion of 
the valley from Ain to the Landakai spur, five miles above Chak- 
dara. is known as Bar (upper) Swat, while Kuz (lower) Swat com- 
prises the country from Landakai downwards to the village of 
Kalangai. The average width of the valley, a length of some 
seventy miles, is about twelve miles from crest to crest of its water- 
sheds, and comprises a continuous series of tracts of rich alluvial 
lands of varying extent along the river banks. The river is fed 
by glaciers and snow, and during the summer months swells to 
considerable size. During the winter it shrmks considerably, and 
in mid< winter is fordable almost anywhere. It begins to risei about 
,the middle of April and soon becomes unfordable, commencing 
to fall again in the middle of September. There are no other 
rivers of importance in the district, and the only canals are those 
for irrigation purposes. 

The climate of Swat, though differing from that of the Yusafzai 
plain, is described as resembling that of Buner in most points. 
The hot weather sets in later than in the plains, but it is more 
oppressive and continuous, owing to the surrounding mountains 
preventing the free circulation of the winds. The frequent storms 
that burst over these hills do not cool the air, but, on the contrary, 
produce a hot, steamy atmosphere in the valleys below. The dis- 
trict is unhealthy in summer, for, owing to the extensive surface 
under cultivation of rice, malaria is exhaled in great abundance. 
This circumstance has given the country an unenviable notoriety 

1 In nddition to what lierc called Ixirdcr, Mhieh are dependent on Swat, and 

projicr. thor«' tvaett* of country to fho inhabited by the tamo tribem and of which 
Nouth of the >ra)Akand and Morah monn- more will be said hereafter, 
tains, and Iictwen t!u*m nnd the British 

(321 ) 
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fox ita peculiar and obstinate fevers, which affect all ages alike. 
The malaria, it appears, is of universal distribution throughout the 
vallej, and very poisonous in its effects. It has impressed its 
mark on the people, who, in their general physical condition, are 
more or less fever-stricken and unhealthy. In Swat, shut in as 
it is by lofty snow-clad mountains, the winter is a milder season 
than in the open plain ; for the air is less disturbed by winds, and 
the frosts are also less severe. Snow does not always fall at the 
lower levels. At intervals of three or four years the valley every- 
where receives a coating of snow ; but it seldom remains longer 
than a week or ten days. 

There are no camels to be found in Swat ; but there are horses, 
mules, asses, bullocks, oxen, cows, and buffaloes; oxen, mules, 
and asses are the beasts of burden. 

The total population of the valley is estimated at about 96,000. 
The bulk of the people are husbandmen, who live on the produce 
of their cattle and fields, and whose domestic wants are supplied 
by a minority of merchants, petty traders, mechanics, and artisans. 

The Pathan tribes generahy have a great respect for the last 
resting-places of their own dead, but the inhabitants of Swat seem 
to feel little compunction or respect on this head. The strip of 
land lying between the villages and the rise of the mountains is 
set apart for the cultivation of wheat and barley, and in that land 
their burying-grounds are also situated. After a few years they 
allow these fields to lie fallow for some time, plough up all the 
burying grounds, and bury the dead in the fallow land. This may 
be consequent on the small quantity of land available for purposes of 
agriculture, but it nevertheless appears a very unwholesome custom. 

In character the people appear to differ but little from other 
Pathans. They possess all the vices common to that race, and 
are not behind them in pride, cupidity, revengefulness, or treachery. 
In the last-named vice, indeed, they may indisputably be given the 
first place among Pathan tribes. They do not compare unfavour- 
ably with others of their race in manliness, bravery, or hospitality. 
It was the custom until recent times to disparage their martial 
instincts, but the events of 1895 and 1897 have taught us that 
in this respect they have been curiously misjudged. In religion 
they are all Sunni Muhammadans. They are by no means individu- 
ally fanatical, but owing to an innate spirit of discipline, which they 
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have in a marked degree, their leaders are able to rouse a spirit of 
collective fanaticism which is a remarkable trait in their character. 

The language of the country is Pushtu, except in Swat Kohistan, 
where Torwali and Garhwi are spoken. 

The houses of Swat generally consist of walls built of mud ; 
on the top of these are a few rafters with dry grass spread over 
them, and over this a layer of plaster is laid, of the same materials 
as the walls. 

The Swat valley is liighly cultivated and densely populated 
throughout its extent along the course of the river, whilst each 
glen and gorge has its hamlets or collections of shepherd’s huts. 
The general surface of the ground is rough and stony, and there 
is a considerable slope from the foot of the hills to the bed of the 
river. Owing to this, the fields are laid out in strips or terraces, one 
above the other, the boundary walls being formed of the stones 
collected from the surface. By this anangement the soil is cleared 
of stones, and made level to retain the water led on to it for irriga* 
tion. The chief crops are rice, wheat, barley, lucerne, peas, and beans ; 
but sugarcane, Indian corn, cotton, and tobacco are also cultivated. 
The spring crop of hhasU, affording excellent fodder for animals, 
is procurable from March to June, by the end of which month 
there is abundant grass, provided there is labour to cut and bring 
it in ; no grass is stored by the inhabitants. The villages of Thana 
and Mingaura are the most important trading centres. 

There are few or no trees in the lower parts of the valley, save 
in the smaller glens running at right angles to it, but on the moun* 
t jiina, on either side of the valley, trees are numerous. On the 
southern range are pines principally, while on the northern are mag* 
nificent forests of deodar. 

The exports from Swat to British tenitory are, rice in large 
quantities, fruits, honey, glue, and timber ; and the imports are salt, 
cotton goods, indigo, spices, sugar. The people of Swat are quite 
independent of British territory for the necessaries of life, but they 
dread a blockade, on account of the loss their trade would suffer. 

The best road from the south to Swat is over the Malakand 
pass ; and the next best is by the Shakot pass, which is shorter 
than the Malakand route, but the ascent is steeper. There is also 
another by the Morah pass, which is still mote difficult. 

»TB 
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In the Talley there are toads, tolerably well defined, lead- 
ing from village to village on both sides of the river, which, during 
the cold season, is fordable almost everywhere, and during the hot 
weather is crossed by the natives on rafts of infiated skins. Doting 
the latter season they can flood the whole valley, which is thereby 
splendidly irrigated, and is a luxuriant sheet of rice culivatiou; 
but owing to the noxious exhalations caused thereby, making the 
country extremely unhealthy, the cold weather is the best season 
for military operations. 

The valley of Swat is divided into five districts, viz , — 

1. Baizai. 3. Khadakzai. 

3. Raoizai. 4. Abazai. 

5. Kbwazazai. 

Of these, Baizai and Banizai are situated to the south, and 
Khadakzai, Abazai, and Khwazazai to the north, of the river Swat. 

The Inhabitants of Swat are the Akozais, a division of the 
powerful tribe of Yusafzai Pathans, of which the Bunerwals, Black 
Mountain tribes, etc., described in previous chapters, are also 
branches (see Appendix A, Chapter V). The five districts above 
mentioned receive their names from the five clans of the Akozais by 
which they are held. Of these the two clans, the Khadakzais and 
Abazais, are far inferior, both in power and extent of territory, 
to the other clans. 

The Baizais inhabit the country on the left bank of the Swat 
river, from the borders of Eohistan as 
Hi# BauMf. including, Thana. The 


different sections of the clan arc as follows, beginning from the 
lower end ; — 


AVrvTOA vuva • 


PopukUton. 

Fighting men. 


^ 1. KbaiiEhel 

.. 11,800 

3,000 

Em Sulixai 

; 2.MaBaKhel .. 

.. 5,500 

1,500 


. 3.AbaKhel .. 

.. 8,000 

2,000 

j 

^ 4. Barat Kiiel . . 

.. 4,000 

1,000 

BabuoL • . j 

1 6. Aba Ehel 

.. 5,000 

1,200 

6. Akamarul .. 

.. 5,00C) 

1,600 

1 

^ 7. BamiEhd .. 

s. 3,000 

800 
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Populatum, 

FigJUing mail. 

^ 8. Uaturuai 

.. 4,600 

1,300 

Bar Sulizai • • < 9. Azzi Khel 

.. 3,600 

900 

(. 10. JinU Ehel 

.. 4,000 

1,200 


54,300 

14,400 

In addition to the above there are, beyond the limits of the 

Swat valley, in the Ghurban, Kana, Puran, and Chakesar valleys, 
the drainage of which finds its way into the Indus, the following 


Population, 

Fighting men. 

Babuzai 

2,600 

750 

Azzi Khel 

4,000 

1,200 

Jinki Khel 

11,500 

5,000 


18,000 

4,960 

Making the totnl lor the tribe in 

rough numbers, ^wpiilation 

72,000. Fighting men 19,400. 



The principal villages in Baizai 

are : — 

^Gction, 

Thttua .. 

• • • • 

Khan Khel. 

AbuwH .. 

t • • t 

Musa Khel. 

Barikot .. 


Aba Khel. 

Qhalegai .. 

• • • • 

Aba Khel. 

Mingaora . . 

• • ■ • 

Akamaruf. 

Manglaor . . 

1 • • • 

Band Khel. 

Charbagh.. 


Maturizai. 


Like the rest of the Swat valley the portion occupied by the 
llaizai consists of a belt of irrigated ground on the river bank which 
is chiefly devoted to the cultivation of rice. This portion is much 
cut up by irrigation channels and is always difficult and at times 
impossible for the movement of troops. Above this is the harani 
or Udmi ground, which produces wheat and barley. In the lateral 
valleys are hamlets and handm occupied by tenants and servants 
belonging to the villages below, while in the hills are numerous 
Gn]ai villages with herds of cattle and buffaloes. 
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In addition to the Baizai above described are the Sam Baizai, 
who occupy the land from our border to the foot of the hills below 
the Morah pass. The villages in this territory formerly belonged 
to the Baizai maUhs, and were occupied by their tenants and ser- 
vants. These, however, have now become independent— and among 
them will be found many Utman Khcls, Khattaks, etc., who 
assisted them to obtain their independence. 

The Banizai tribe occupy the left bank of the Swat river, from 

The Ranizaie district of the Khan Khels (the lowest 

section of Baizais) at Thana,' to the Ut- 
man Khel boundary, which is about three miles above the junction 
of the Swat with the Panjkora. To the north their territory ex^ 
tends to the river, and includes the islands between the different 
channels. The southern boundary is formed by the watershed 
of the hills on that side. The importance of the tribe lies a great 
deal in the fact that the Malakand and Shakot passes are in their 
territory. The Digar pass, w'hich is further to the west also leads 
into the Banizai country, but the pass itself is partly in the hands 
of the Utman Khels. 

Formerly the whole of the country from the hills to the British 
border, which is now held by the Sam Banizais, belonged to the 
Banizai tribe, as the people known as Sam Banizais, tliough now 
independent, were originally servants and tenants of the various 
Banizai sections. The sections of the Sam Banizais still correspond 
in name with those of the Banizai tribe. 

The Banizais consist of the following sections : — 



Population. 

Fighting 

1. AUKhei 

.. 3,000 

800 

2. Utmanxai 

.. 2,600 

700 

3. Bahrain Kha Khcl . . 

.. 3,600 

800 

4. Usmani Khcl 

.. 2,000 

600 

5. Sultan Kha Khel . . 

.. 2,600 

700 


13,500 

3,600 


The principal Banizai villages are Aladand, (at the mouth of 
the Shakot pass) whose Khan is the most important man in the 
tribe, Butkhela, Dheri, and Totekhan. 
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The Ehwaxazai, the last of the thzee powerful dans into which 

The itiliiiiiiiiiiI “ divided, occupy the valley on the 

right bank of the river from Kol^tan to 
Cihakdara. 

The following are the different sections of the dan:— 


Sliamiini .. 

0 • 

Population, 

.. 16,000 

Fighting 

8,760 

Sebujni 

• 0 

.. 8,000 

1,750 

NikU Khel 

• 0 

.. 11,000 

2,760 

Shamozai . . 

• • 

.. 6,000 

1,600 

Adinzai^ 

• • 

.. 7,000 

1,760 



48,000 

11,600 


Chakdara, an Adinzai village, is important as being the crossing 
place of the river on the main route to Chitral and Bajaur. The 
river here runs in six channels, covering about three quarters of a 
mile of ground. The village is on a bank 60 feet high and some 600 
yards from the nearest branch of the river, the intervening ground 
being irrigated. An iron jgirder bridge crosses the river three-quarters 
of a mile below the village, and a fort, garrisoned by regular troops, 
forms a bridge head on the right bank. To the north of Chakdara 
is an open cultivated plain extending; seven and a half miles to 
Kotigram. There is a good camping-ground to the north of the 
village but after the month of May it is surrounded aith irrigation. 

The Abazais* occupy a small valley on the right bank of the 
The Abazaie and Khadak- Swat river bdow the Adbzais, and are 
said to number about 250 fighting men. 

The Khadakzais,* also on the right bank, extend from the 
Abazais to the country occupied by the Duslm Khel. Hemmed 
in as it is by rocky spurs, all the paths out of this district arc 
difficult, lie principal village is Barangola. The Khadakzais are 
futid to pumber about 600 fighting men. 

In addition to the above-mentioned tribes must be mentioned 
the Dosha Khel, a division of the Sheikh 
DnabaKhela. Khel, Ausa Khel, Malinzai, Yusafzai, 

whose territory lying south of the Talash valley and east of the 

IThit Motion Hm boon handod otot to the Khan of Dir. 
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Panjkora, runs down in a narrow wedge between that river and the 
Ehadakzai country to the banks of the Swat. * Probably owing 
to the mountainous nature of their district these people seem to 
be more independent than their neighbours, and bear an evil 
reputation ns marauders and thieves. Communications in Dush 
Khel are nothing but mere mountain tracks. The district has now 
been made over to the Khan of Dir. 

The government of Swat is, like that of . all Pathan tribes, 
a most complete democracy. The country is split up into almost 
as many factions as there are villages. Each sub-division of each 
section of each clan has its separate quarrels and supports its own 
chief, who is generally at mortal feud with either his own relations 
or his neighbours, and who is seldom obeyed one instant longer 
than is convenient ; so that nothing short of pressing danger to 
the whole community from without could ever bring together 
all the divisions into which Swat is divided. But that which could 
not be effected by ordinary means, has, in a measure, been brought 
about by the influence of one individual working on the religious 
feelings of a mass of grossly ignorant and proportionally bigoted 
people, such as the inhabitants of Swat are ; this man vras the 
late Akhund of Swat. 

The Akhund exerted such a powerful influence, as already 
seen in the Ambela expedition, not only over the district of Swat, 
but over the whole of the Yusafzai border, that an account of 


him somewhat in detail will not be out of place. His original 


The late Akhund of 8wiv(, 


name was Abdul Ghafur, and he was 
born about the year 1794 at Jabrai, a 


small shepherds’, hamlet in Bar Swat. His parents, of whom 
nothing certain seems to be known, were poor and obscure 
people. His boyhood was passed tending his father’s cattle, but 
it is related of him, even at that early age, that he was remarkable 


amongst lus neighbours as a sober, thoughtful lad, with a decided 
predilection for a life of religious seclusion. As a shepherd-boy, 
it is related of him that he refused to drink of the milk of any of 
the cows of his herd save his own, which he led daily to pasture 
by a halter to prevent its trespassing on the crops of othws, and 
thereby rendering its milk unlawful. In his later life it is said 
that he ordered his goats to be muzzled when driven out to graze, 
lest they should take a sly nibble at a neighbour’s crop in pas^g. 
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At the age of eighteen he proceeded to Barangola, where he first 
learnt to read and write, and became acquainted with the first 
rudiments of his religion. 

Thence, after a time, he set out as a tattb-ul-ilm or enquirer 
after wisdom,’’ and arrived at Gujar Garhi, a village about three 
miles from Mardan. Here he took up his abode in the mosque 
of one Abdul Hakim Akhundzada, and, after a few months’ stay, 
again set out on his travels. At Tordhair he became the disciple 
of one Sahibzada Muhammad Shwaib, who was held in high repute 
for sanctity in those parts. His tutor was a fakir of the Kadhiya 
order, to which most of the Sunni mavlvis on the North-West 
Frontier belong, and the AJchmd there resolved to exchange the 
mosque for the hermitage, and to become a recluse of the same 
order as his master. 

He accordingly, about the year 1816, retired to a lonely spot 
on the bank of the Indus, below the small village of Beka (some 
four miles cast of Tordhair), where he led a life of austerity, 
religious seclusion, and meditation, according to the rules of 
his order, for twelve yeark. His diet during the whole of this time ip 
said to have been confinj/d to shamakha^a very inferior species 
of millet, which grows in rice-fields, 4nd is only eaten by the very 
lowest classes — and water. This grain is said to have been his 
chief food for many years after he left Beka, but the water was 
replaced by buffalo’s milk, and more lately by strong tea, in which 
he indulged freely, with the view to keeping himself awake at night, 
so that he might duly perform his religious exercises. His fost 
fame as a saint dates from his sojourn at Beka, for there the people 
of the surrounding country first flocked to his cell to solicit from 
him a blessing or an intercessory prayer, and therefore it is that 
he is now known, even in the most distant parts of Persia, as “ the 
Hermit of Beka,” and that some persons erroneously regard it as 
the place of his birth. 

Owing, however, to his unwise interference in the quarrel 
between Khadi Khan of Hund and Saiyid Ahmad, which has 
already been referred to,^ he was forced to abandon his re- 
treat at Beka. For some years he wandered about the country 
unknown and uncared for, but at length settled down in a ziarat 
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at Ohalanlan, a village of Brituli Yusafzai, where he soon recovered 
his former name for sanctity and fnety, and was resorted to by 
crowds of eager worshippers. 

Thence, in time, he, at the invitation of the inhabitants of 
Salim Ehan,^ removed to thtir village, and, being regarded by 
the people at large as a saint (wdi), had the title of Akhund 
conferred on him by the learned Moslem doctors of the day. 

Me'inwhile,' his fame had reached the ears of Dost Muhammad 
Khan, the Amir of Kabul, who, in the year 1836, invited him to 
join his camp at Shckhan (near the present fort of Bara, in the 
Peshawar district), and bring with him a body of fanatical religious 
disciples to attack the Sikh camp. This the Akhund promptly 
did, and his small army of champions had one or two smart en- 
counters, in conjunction with other ghazis in the 'Amir’s army, 
with the Sikh troops. But the arrival of the Maharaja Ranjit Sing 
to command the Sikh force in person soon changed the aspect of 
afiairs, and the Amir, finding himself surrounded, retreated pre- 
cipitately on the 11th May 1835, through the Ehaibar, the ghazis in 
his force being the foremost to plunder the bazaar of his army. 

The Akmnd ded panic-stricken to Bajaur, with a few followers, 
who also, in a short time, deserted him. He, therefore, once again 
resumed his former ascetic and secluded life, and after a while, 
settled down in the village of Kaldara, in the Utmanzai canton of 
lowland Ranizai. 

After a few years’ retidence there, he removed to the village 
of Saidu Mandz, in the Babuzai canton of the Baizai district of 
Swat, where he resided till his death, that is, for a period of over 
thirty years. 

During his residence in Saidu, the Akhund married a woman 
of the Akhund Khel of the neighbouring village of Salampur, by 
whom he had issue two sons— Abdul Manan, alias Mian Gul, and 
Abdul Ehalik — ^and one daughter. 

The Akhund was consulted in all difficulties, but frequently 
(though in iiis later years such cases became more rare), after his 
opinion had been given, a chance of procuring plunder proved 
too powerful for religious reverence, and led the chiefs to follow 
the bent of their inclinations, though opposed to his expressed 

t In th« of Britah TniolMi, aad on the frontier of the Khndn wimJ tribe. 
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oommand. The following ate instances of this sort : — ^When the 
inhaUtants of Babnsai and PaUi in 1847 drove Major Lawrence, 
in charge of the Peshawar vallej, to destroy those villages, the 
AlAund strongly advised the people of Swat not to support the 
rebels ; neverthdess, they flocked to Palid in great numbers. Again, 
in 1849, the Ahkund exerted his utmost influence to persuade the 
headmen of Palai to discontinue thdtr depredations, and to dis- 
charge the gangs of professional highwaymen then in their pay ; 
this counsel being disregarded, they brought on themselves the 
punishment inflicted by Lieut.-Colonel Bradshaw, which will 
shortly be narrated. 

The Akhund gained such an ascendency over the minds of 
Muhammadans in general, that they believed all kinds of stories 
about him; for instance, that he was supplied by supernatural 
means with the necessaries of life, and that every morning, on 
rising from his prayers, a sum of money sufficient for the day’s 
expenditure was found under the praying carpet. He was in the 
habit of keeping open house for the pilgrims who thronged to con- 
sult him, and had never been known to receive a present since his 
arrival in Swat. 

Up to the year 1896, the only Swatis with whom the British 
had any direct dealings, were the Baizais and Banizais who 
inhabited the country south of the Morah mountains. 

The first tin;e we came into contact with these people was 
the occasion mentioned above, in 1847. In October of that year, 
OpenttonabyHftjorUirKiioe Major Oeorge St. P. Lawrence, who was 
“1M7. then holding the Peshawar valley for 

the ffikhs, was fired on from the village of Babuzai, when recon- 
noitring with Lieutenant H. B. Lumsden, of the Guides ; and 
as the nudges would not come in to tender their allegiance. Major 
Lawrence determined to attack the village. Babuzai contained 
about two hundred houses, and was situated in a deep ou^-de-soo, 
formed by two short, steep, and rugged spurs from the lofty ridge 
of hilla which divides Lundkhwar from Sudum. The village was 
situated at the further extremity of this evi-ie-sae, which was about 
6Q0 yards long and 300 yards broad. A direct attack was there- 
fore unadvisable; indeed, the village had the previous year suc- 
cessfully repulsed a superior force under Sirdar Sher Singh. 

S0S 
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Major Lawrence’s force consisted of a brigade, composed of 
cavalry and infantry, with six guns. Horse ArtiUeiy, of the troops 
of the Sikh Durbar, aided by the newly-raised Corps of Ouides. A 
reconnaissance, made by a duffadar of the Ouides, showed that 
the heights above the village could be occupied, and it was therefore 
determined to turn the position from this direction. Mir Baba,^ 
the chief of Sudum (whom Major Lawrence had released from cajj- 
tivity in the fort of Attock), had tendered his services, which were 
accepted on account of his expressing great anxiety for an oppor. 
tunity of evincing his gratitude. 

On the 10th October Major Lawrence detached a small party 
(one native officer and thirty bayonets of the Guides), with orders 
to join Mir Baba’s men in the Sudum valley, under pretence of 
collecting cattle, the property of the enemy, and from thence to 
ascend the range during the night, so as to gain the heights in time 
to co-operatc with the main attack at daybreak. This party, as 
soon as they saw the main column in position, was to descend the 
spurs and clear the village of its defenders. 

Major Lawrence struck his camp on the night of the 10th, 
and, after placing his baggage in a convenient and defensible posi- 
tion under a suitable escort, moved with the main body over an 
open country along the base of the hills. At 6 a.m. the troops 
advanced to the attack, covered by skirmishers from each of the 
regiments under Lieutenant Lumsden, the infantry in two divisions, 
with the cavalry in reserve — the infantry under Colonels Mehtab 
Singh and John Holmes, and the cavalry under Khan Singh Bosa. 
A detachment was sent to the left to cut off any assistance from the 
neighbouring villages. 

The action commenced by the enemy opening a sharp fire 
from the right on the skirmishers, when the guns opened without 
much effect. The skirmishers were then ordered to occupy the spurs 
oh each side of the defile. In trying to effect this, the left column 
was driven back ; but the head of the rear attack being now seen 
descending on the village, a general assault was ordered, and the 
village was soon carried, — the Sikhs, under Lieutenant Lumsden, 
iMMwnding and clearing the heights, and the Guides pursuing the 
discomfited foe. 

1 This obiet vm tbo tether of Aj»b Xban of ChMgiilai, vhocc ignomteont end vm 
reinted in the peviow cbnptar. 
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TJie village had hetn deserted, the enemjir haTing preTiously 
removed their families and pniperty; and as there was no other 
means of punishing the villi^is of Babozai, and of deterring others, 
Major Lawrence was reluctantly compelled to order it to be fired. 

The Guide Corps in this, their first skirmish, did good service, 
and Major Lawrence advocated their being armed with rifies. 

The casualties on our side had been only one killed and thirteen 
wounded. 

In this affair it appears that the village of Babuzai was assist^ 
by the men of Palai, in Sam Baizai, and accordingly, on the 
14th, the force under Major Lawrence proceeded to that village. 
The Guides, under Lieutenant Lumsden, crowned the heights on 
the left, while the Sikhs occupied those on the right, and a detach* 
ment of the Guide Cavalry, making a successful charge along the 
valley, cut up several of the enemy with the loss to themselves 
of only two horses wounded. Having destroyed the village, the 
force then retired. A few days after this, ten villages made their 
submission, several of trhich had never before tendered allegiance 
to the Durani rulers of to the Sikhs. 

Expedition against certain refractory viliages in Sam Baisai by 
a force under Lieut.-Colonel J. Bradshaw, C.B., in Decem- 
ber 1849 . 

After the annexation of the Peshawar district in 1840, the 
inhabitants of Swat uniformly proved themselves bad neighbours to 
the British. They seemed to regard the plains of Peshawar, 
especially Hashtnagar, as a hunter does his hunting grounds. Plun- 
derers and marauders, sometimes on foot, and sometimes mounted, 
issued from Swat, passed through Ranizai, and proceeded to the 
plains of Hashtnagar and Yusafzai. They would not usually 
make regular raids, and they would refrain from molesting 
Pathans, their fellow clansmen ; but they would attack persons 
of all other classes — cultivators, petty traders, cattle-graziers, 
wayfarers, and the like. They would carry off Hindus in particular, 
for the purpose of putting them to ransom. Again, the inhabitants 
of Swat harboured renegades, refugee criminals, internal malcon- 
tents, and extomal enemies, the names of whom are too numerous to 
mention. For years the valley was a rendezvous for any and 
every person hostile to the British Goverxuaant ; and among 
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them vere several persons who had been dismissed from the British 
service, and one man in particular, named Mokaram Khan, who 
had been dismissed from the Peshawar Police, was received with 
great favour, and enjoyed a large landed grant in Swat. Not only 
did Swat receive and support enemies of the British, but encouraged 
them to commit depredations in British territory. Further, the 
people of Swat took every opportunity of inciting British villages 
to set authority at nought. They invited their fellow Pathans to 
throw off the British yoke and aclmowledge a nominal allegiance to 
Swat. For this purpose they would not only assemble troops in 
Banizai or Baizai, but they would even send horsemen into British 
villages, partly as emissaries, and partly as representatives of 
authority. 

In October 1849 it was reported by Lieutenant H. B. Lumsden, 
Assistant Commissioner of Yusafzai, that the whole of the Utman 
Khel villages of Sam Baizai had positively, refused to pay revenue ; 
that they had'wamed the native revenue collector against sending 
any Government servants into the country ; and that the people 
were all busy preparing for war. In reporting this matter to 
Government, and urging the despatch of a military force, Lieut.* 
Colonel G. St. P. Lawrence, the Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar, 
said the Sikhs were in the habit of sending yearly from 1,200 to 
1,600 men, with some guns, to collect the revenue in Yusafzai, 
which, though it harassed the country, had a salutary effect ; and 
as 00 troops of ours had up to that time been seen beyond the can- 
tonment of Peshawar, an impression had got abroad among the 
ignorant hill tribes throughout the frontier that we had either no 
force or were afraid to approach their fastnesses. 

In sanctioning the employment of such a force, the Governor- 
General recorded that in “ aU ordinary cases the employment of 
British troops for the mere collection of revenue is a measure to 
be avoided. But the refusal of the villages in Lundkhwar to pay 
the little revenue demanded of them is not merely a denial of the 
revenue which they owe, but is, in fact, a test and trial of the British 
power, and of the authority which is to be exercised over them. 
It is, therefore, quite indispensable that the demands of the Govern- 
ment shall be fuUy enforced, and a conspicuous example made of 
these men, the first in this newl 7 ;.conquored province who have 
dated to resist the orders of tlie Kitisl^ ofifioers." It was further 
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ordered that H resistanoe should be attempted, it was to be put 
down seveielf, but without any unnecessary harshness ; but, 
i mjar any circumstances, the headmen of the villages were to be 
brought prisoners to Peshawar, there to await the pleasure of the 
Government. It was added, that if any foreigners should aid these 
nllages in force, they were of course to be dealt with like any other 
enemy, and punished with a severity proportioned to the unjusti* 
fiable and predatory nature of the attack they might make. 

Immediately after Lieut.-Colonel Lawrence had sent in his 
report, two forays on British territory were made by horsemen 
from the village of Palai. 

On the 3rd December 1849, the force, as per margin, moved 
Troop, 2 ad Brigade. ^0® Peshawar, under the command of 
Lieut.-Colonel J. Bradshaw, c.b., 60th 
Rifles ; Captain H. Richards, 3rd Bom- 
bay Native Infantry, acted as StaS OflScet 
to the force ; and Lieutenant P, A. St. 
John, 60th Rifles, as Orderly Officer to 


2nd 

Horse Artillery. 

200 bayonets, 60th Rifles. 
300 », 61st Foot. 

13th Irregular Cavalry. 1 
One company, Bombay Sap- 
pers and Miners.* 

3rd Bombay Native Infantry.* 


Lieut.-Colonel Bradshaw. The force was accompanied by Lieut.- 
Colonel 6. St. P. Lawren<^, the Deputy Commissioner, as Political 
Officer. Lieutenant H. B. Lumsden, with 200 men of the Guides, 
was sent on ahead of the troops to lay in supplies, and, on his 
approach, nearly all the recusant villages waited on him, and paid 
up their revenue. 

(M the nth December, Lieut.-ColoneI Bradshaw, with the whole 
of his force, which had been strengthened by the Guides and 100 
men of the 1st Punjab Infantry, attacked and destroyed the 
insurgent village of Sanghao which had refused to submit. This 
village was situated in a very strong position, immediately beneath 
an apparently precipitous rock about 2,000 feet high, from which 
two spurs projected some 900 yards into the plain, forming a 
cttl-de-sae. 

The position had been reconnoitred the previous day by Lieut.- 
Colonel Bradshaw, who determined to attack it on both fln.tilra 
and in front simultaneously. The cavalry were to protect the 
baggage and the left flank of the operations. The detachment 


1 Became the 14th in 1847 and mutinied * Now the 103rd Mahratta Light Infan* 
in 1867. try. 

*. Now the Srd Sappera and Minera. 
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of the 80th Bifies, eapported by four companies of the 3rd Bombay 
Native lafantiy, was to crown the spur on the left of the village, 
covered by two guns of the Horse Artillery ; while the Guide Corps, 
supported by the detachment, 1st Punjab Infantry, were to turn 
the spur on the right, with a view of cutting off the only apparent 
retreat the enemy possessed. 

When these arrangements had been partially effected, the 
main body, consisting of the detachment, 61st Foot, support- 
ed by the remainder of the 3rd Bombay Native Infantry, and 
covered by the fire of four guns, charged and took the village. The 
left attack was met by a heavy fire and showers of stones, the 
precipitous nature of the ground rendering the advance very diffi- 
cult : but the heights were gallantly crowned, and the enemy 
driven off. 

The enemy, finding his retreat on both flanks out off, retired 
up the height in rear of the village by a path not noticed by the 
reconnoitring party the day before, and which was inaccessible 
to the troops beyond a certain height. 

The strength of the enemy was estimated at 2,600 men. The 
villages had been reinforced by large bodies from the Buner country, 
and their loss must have been very considerable. The British 
casualties amounted to four killed and eighteen wounded. 

On the 13th December Lieut.-Colonel Bradshaw moved his 
camp to a position at the mouth of the valley of Bazdara, within 
three miles of the insurgent village of Palai, and of Zormandai 
and Sher Ehana, in SamBaizai. 

A reconnaissance being made, the villages were found situated 
as nearly as possible in echelon — Palai being the most advanced. 
On the right of this village rose a hill of some 1,600 feet, which 
completely conunanded it, and was evidently the key of the enemy’s 
position ; this was occupied by a mass of not less than 6,000 men, 
and the bills to the right and to the rear of the other villages were 
also occufned by large bodies. The enemy also held the valley 
in front of Palai in force, his right resting on the hill first mentioned, 
and his left stretching across to a range of hills which bounded 
the valley on the left, about a mile distant. From these, hill^spura 
projected at right angles into the valley, which were also strongly 
occupied. 
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Fbidiog that the principal strength oi the enemy lay on the 
hill to the right of Falai, lieat.-Colonel Bradshaw determined on 
seiring it, and on the 14th the operations were carried out. 

The detachment, 60th Bifles, six companies of the 3rd Bombay 
Native Infantry, and a troop of the 13th Irregular Cavalry, were 
detached against this hill, and supported by four Horse Artillery 
guns, which opened fire on it with great effect. The Guide Infantry 
and detachment, let Punjab Infantry, supported by three com- 
panies of the Bombay Native Infantry, were detached to the right, 
to turn the enemy’s left. lieut.-Golonel Bradshaw, seeing that the 
movement aginst the hill on his left was likely to prove successful, 
pushed forward the remaining two guns, supported by the detach- 
ment, 61st Foot, and the remainder of the 13th Irregular Cavalry 
against the left of the enemy’s porition. The light company of 
the 61st moved in extended order to the right of the guns, and the 
enemy’s left was now completely tupmed. 

ihtving thus succeeded in turning one flank, and holding the 
other in complete subjection, lieut.-Colonel Bradshaw advanced 
with four guns up the centre of the valley (the other two being left 
in support with the troops, which had now gained, and were holding, 
the Ml to the right of Palai), carr3dng and destroying the villages 
in detail, and driving off the enemy, who made for the hills in their 
rear and on their left. The ground being tolerably favourable, 
Lieut.-Colonel Bradshaw directed the 13th Irregular Cavalry to 
charge, which they did with great effect. 

All that the Deputy Commissioner desifred having been carried 
out, and the enemy dispersed on all sides, Lieut.-Colonel Bradshaw 
withdrew from the valley without a shot being fired. 

The inhabitants of these villages had been assisted by people 
from Swat proper to the extent of from 6,000 to 6,000 men, and 
they had literally been driven like sheep across the frontier, leaving 
their dead on the field — a great dit^ace amongst these tribes— and 
there had been nothing to prevent our troops pursuing them into 
their own country, if it had been deemed necessary to do so. 

Our losseaamounted to three killed and twenty-two wounded. 

The force, with the exception of the Guides Corps, then returned 
to Peshawar, vid Hashtnagar and Doaba, crossing the Kabul river 
by a pontoon bridge, and reaching Peshawar on the 22nd December. 
The Guides remained behind to cover the erection of a fortified 
T«bl> ax 
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post, the sanction for which had been accorded. lieut.-Colonel 
Lawrence, in his report, stated that he had been unable to carry 
out that part of the Govcrnor-Qenerars instructions requiring 
that the headmen should be brought into Peshawar, as the nature 
of the country precluded the possibility of surprising them, and 
there was no opportunity of seizing them either during or after the 
action. He added that a most severe punishment had been in- 
flicted on them, not the least of which was the capture of a quantity 
of grain, roughly estimated at 3,000 maunds. 

Only one prisoner had fallen into our hands — a priest from 
Bajaur — ^from whom it was ascertained that the combination 
against us among the hill-tribes had been very great ; it was after- 
wards known that reinforcements of 15,000 men were en route 
to join the insurgents when intelligence was received of their total 
\ defeat. 

The Indian Medal, with a clasp for the “ North-West Frontier,** 
was granted in 1869 to all survivors of the troops engaged in the 
above operations under Lieut.-Colonel Bradshaw. 

After the expedition above described, the villages of Sam 
Baizai continued to give trouble. Crime was not to be stopped at 
once, and Hindus w'erc carried off, property stolen, and outrages 
committed. Lieutenant W. S. R. Hodson, then in charge of Yusaf- 
zai, demanded security for the future, and one Ghulam Shah Baba, 
who seems to have been held in considerable estimation, and who 
owned property in our territory and in the Bazdara valley, became 
responsible for them. 

The arrangement seems to have been successful to a great 
extent. No open aggression was offered ; but occasional affrays and 
some cases of exaction occurred, when parties who had received 
some real or fancied injury would endeavour to right themselves 
by seizing the person or property of one of their neighbours. Thi^ 
was not, however, more than might have been anticipated. 
Between the Palaiwals and the people of Kharkai there continued to 
be constant disputes about the right of grazing, cutting grass, wood, 
etc., on the hill which formed the boundary between the two. 

In 1856, the Kuai people gave an asylum to a number of refugees 
from Palai, which nearly led to an attack on Euai by the people 
of Sherkhana, Zormandai, etc., assisted by a force from Buner. 
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Ansngements were, however, made by the British authoririe^ by 
which a breach of the peace was avoided, and an amicable settle* 
ment effected. The headmen hound themselves by oath to abstain 
from all acts of aggression, and, should cause of complaint arise, 
to refer the matter for the decision of the British civil authorities 
at Mardan. 

In the same year the village of Sanghao was fined Bs. 200 on 
account of its robberies and molestations of traders firomBuner, 
and, as a further punishment, the village was ordered to he removed 
from its hill position. The measure of removal was carried out by 
■a good deal of pressure, and after a considerable time ; but in the 
confusion of 1857 the villagers crept back again, and this fact was 
only discovered by Lieut. -Colonel H. B. Edwardes, the Commissioner, 
in 1858, after the success against Panjtar and Sitana, when, thinking 
there was an opportunity for leniency, he imposed a small fine, 
and allowed the old site to be re-occupied. During the! operations 
at Ambela in 1863, the Utman Khels of British Baizai flocked to 
join the combatants, and gave a deal of trouble by cutting up 
stragglers between the British position and the rear. Major H. R. 
James, the Commissioner, recommended that a force, destined by 
Sir Hugh Rose, the Commander-in-Chief, for a divemion against 
Swat, should be sent to punish the people ; but, as stated in 
chapter VI, this was not considered advisable by the military 
authorities. After the campaign, the maliks of this tract were 
summoned, and a fine of Rs. 2,500 was imposed upon them. 

It appears that the deputation which came in represented 
only a portion of the tribe, many of the principal men standing 
aloof, partly from a sense of their culpability, and partly from a 
disagreement among themselyes and the tnalik through whom 
they were summoned. The fine was paid by all, but it may be 
assumed that those who presented themselves were generally 
of the party disposed towards our rule. 

Soon after their return home, dissensions broke out among them. 
There were many latent causes, especially\thst of the fine ; the party 
who stayed away reproaching the party which presented itself. 
The spirit of jealousy and faction ran Ugh, the villages being divided 
into two parties, and the two villages of Kuai and Pipal, situated 
in the plains, comprising the majority of those well disposed 
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towsidSt the Government, found themselves opposed to Bannul and 
IGan Khan, joined bj Sanghao. 

Intimation of approaching hostilities was given to the Assistant 
Commissioner of Yusafzai at the beginning of July 1864, and he 
sent to warn the tribesmen against committing themselves. On 
21st August, however, a regular fight with matchlock and sword 
occurred between the villages of Kuai and Barmul, in which several 
lives were lost on both sides, and several men wounded. In this 
the aid of villages beyond our border was brought in, and a regular 
warfare between these villages went on for some time. At the end 
of the year attempts made by the civil officers failed to bring matters 
to a peaceable solution. 

In February of the succeeding year, 1866, a heavy fine was 
inflicted, and certain of the maliks were retained as hostages. These 
measures were not, howeVer, successful, as in 1866 quarrels broke 
out afresh, and it was evident that this state of lawlessness among 
our subjects must be at once suppressed, or it would infect others, 
and encourage them to revert to their original Fathan condition, 
which had only disappeared under a knowledge of our power to 
maintain peace and order. It was therefore determined to move 
out a force to compel the attendance of all the principal men, and 
to destroy and remove the villages of Barmul and Sanghao to a 
more accessible position in the plains, these villages being then 
situated in a difficult part of the country. As three of the villages 
beyond our border had assistedand fomented all these disturbances, 
it might be necessary that they also should be punished ; the 
position of these villages was naturally strong, and (though this 
was not anticipated by the Commissioner) aid might be furnished, 
as it had been in 1849, by Swat and Buner ; it was necessary, 
therefore, in determining the strength of the force, to be prepared 
for all contingencies. 

•On the 7th January 1866, 100 sabres of the 13th Bengal Cavalry 
and 200 bayonets of the 27th Punjab Native In&ntry were detached 
from Peshawar to Mardan, to enable the Corps of Guides to take the 
field. The 20th Punjab Native Infantry had been moved up from 
Bawal Findi, and a mountain battery and the 2nd Punjab Infantry 
from Abbottabad, and on the 15th Januar^r a force of 4,000 men 
and 12 guns was assembled at • Now^enti under the command 
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of Brigadier-Oenetal H. F. Dunsfoid, o.B.,'with Colonel J. B. Beclier, 
an., the Commueioner of Peshawar, $8 Political Officer. 

. The native troops had brought with them five days’ supplies, 
which were to remain intact until their arrival at Mardan; the 
Commissariat carried twelve days’ supplies for the British troops. 
AU were supplied with sepoys* tents, and the baggage was out 
down as far as possible. 

On the 16th the force moved to Mardan, when the Commissioner 
reported that, of the four recusant villages, the headmen of Euai 
and Barmul had come in, that the village of Sanghao had been 
abandoned, and that it only remained therefore to deal with Mian 
Khan and the independent villages. On the 17th the force marched 
to Likpani, where it had to halt the following day, owing to heavy 
rain. The Khan of Palai then presented himself to the Commissioner, 
and agreed to pay certain sums that had been obtained from our 
subjects, at the same time binding himself not to interfere with any 
British villages, to submit all claims against British subjects to the 
proper authorities, and expressing penitence for the past. 

On the J9th the force marched to Mian Khan. No opposition 
was met with ; so, leaving half the force to' destroy the place, Brig- 
adier-Gfeneral Dunsford proceeded with the remainder to Sanghao, 
whicli was also destroyed. The inhabitants of both villages had been 
warned to remove their property, and it had been intended to spare 
the wood, that it might be used in building the new villages ; but, 
notwithstanding the efforts to prevent it, some houses were burnt. 
The Khnn of Palai was made to witness this destruction. 

As only representatives of the chiefs of the independent villages 
of Sher Khana and Zormandai had come in, the chiefs themselves 
were summoned, under threat of their villages being burnt ; where- 
upon they waited on the Commissioner. On the 21st the camp was 
moved to Tanaki, a strong column proceeding to the villages of 
Euai and Barmul. As the former was situated in the plains, 
and as the inhabitants sued for pardon, it was not destroyed, but 
a fine of two years’ revenue was levied instead from the Pathan 
inhabitants. Barmul was then destroyed, the inhabitants unroofing 
the houses themselves, and the walls being destroyed by the sappers 
and the elephants. 

The force halted at Tanaki on the 22nd whilst the Commissioner 
^ikAik arrangements with the Khant of Palai, Sher Khana, and 
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Zonuadai ; the principal mdHJet, and those concerned in the late 
diatuzhances of onr own Tillages, were placed in confinement for 
judicial investigarion. On the following day the force was broken 
up. 

Colonel Becher said, the most favoniable feature in the matter 
had been the absence of all interference with our right to punish 
our subjects, although the tract lay close to the Swat and Buner 
borders. The Akhund of Swat, recognizing the justice of the measures 
taken from first to last, proclaimed that the duty of subjects was 
"to obey their rulers and abstain from internecine strife” — 
a commendable sentiment, but doubtless prompted to some extent 
by a reminiscence of the Aidbela campaign. 

After the destruction of the three villages of Sanghao, Mian 
Khan, and Barmul, the villagers were directed to re-establish them- 
selves on certain sites that were fixed at reasonable distances from 
the hills, and arrangements were made to expedite the building of 
the new villages by making all the inhabitants of British Baizai 
assist in the work. 

On the 13th of February following, the Assistant Commissioner 
visited the new villages which had been erected, the old sites having 
been completely levelled by the villagers. 

The leniency shown towards these villages had not however 
been fully appreciated by them, for, in 1872, disturbances arose 
consequent on the settlement operations, when troops were moved 
out from Mardan, and the village of Kuai was made over to Afyjtl 
Khan, a Khattak chief, who promised to hold it with levies of his 
own tribe. This he did for a short time ; but the position was not 
altogether a pleasant one, and he soon asked to be relieved. The 
houses of the ringleaders of the outbreak at Kuai were pulled down, 
and the people of the three villages of Kuai, Barmul, and Mian Khan, 
who had abandoned their villages, being given to understand that 
their refusal to return would lead to the confiscation of their lands 
and houses, gave in, and afterwards gave little cause for complaint. 

After 1866, the villages of independent Baizai also continued 
to behave fairly well. In 1871, the Khan of Palai was fined Kg. 
600 for the murder of a British subject, and the following year 
had to pay another fine for interfering with men of British territory. 
At the end of 1873 reprisals were made on the men of Palai for 
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robbing and wounding our subjects when returning from visiting the 
Akhund. After the expedition against the Ranizai village of Shakot 
in 1878 (see page 369), the villages of Palai, Sher Khana, etc.,^in 
Baizai became much alarmed, and feared similar punishment, in 
consequence of the outlaws they were harbouring. They accordingly 
made overtures to the Assistant Commissioner of Yusafzai, and 
entered into satisfactory arrangements for settling all claims that 
might be proved against them. Between that date and 1884, 
they gave little cause of complaint to the British Government. 

We will now turn to an account of our early dealings with 
the Ranizais. 

Expedition against the Ranizais by a force under Brigadier Sir 
Colin Campbell, K.C.B., in March and May 1852 . 

The rapidity and success of Lieut.-Colonel J. Bradshaw’s opera- 
tions in 1849 against the Sam Baizais opened the eyes of the Swat 
chiefs to the possibility of a British force one day visiting their own 
valley, and filled all classes with alarm. In this exigency the 
oracle was again consulted, and advised that the only chance of 
making a stand would be by appointing one chief to command 
the whole disposable forces, all other chiefs being sworn on the 
Koran ^ obey him implicitly ; and that the land tax of one-tenth 
of the produce, authorised by the Muhammadan law, should be at 
once collected to provide the sinews of war. 

This proposal being agreed to, the chiefis commenced a scramble 
fur the command, which threatened to end in a general mi&ie. 
Ghazan Khan of Dir left the council, declaring that he could never 
obey any man save iko Akhund. To end this broil, the Akhund 
proposed that a chief hitherto imconnected with Swat should be 
chosen, and, among other nominations, pointed out Saiyid Akbar 
of Sitana, as a man of energy and true Muhammadan principles, 
qualified for the position, with the advantage of being a saiyid, 
Saiyid Akbar was accordingly invited to become King of Swat, 
under the patronage of the Akhund, and shortly afterwards was 
duly installed, with the usual accompaniments of prayers from the 
priesthood and nazrana from the chiefs. 

This chief was, as already related, a follower of the famous 
Hindustani fanatic, Saiyid Ahmad; and when the latter held 
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temporary possession of Peshawar, Saiyid Akbar joined him in the 
doable capacity of treasurer and prime minister. He was thus 
thrown in constant contact with the Hindustani soldiers in that 
chiefs camp, and formed a friendship for them which lasted ever 
afterwards. 

The moment his authority was a little established by the 
Akhund^a good offices over the Swat chiefs, and the first year’s 
revenue collected, Saiyid Akbai sent for his Hindustani levies ; 
but they refused, under some pretext, to join him, when he set 
about collecting a standing army and guns, by the aid of which 
he hoped to put down any chief who should afterwards dispute 
his authority. He so far succeeded as to collect five or six guns of 
sizes, 800 sowars, and 3,000 footmen, all receiving pay in grain 
direct from himsell 

Towards the end of 1861 the Swatis moved bodies of troops, 
several thousand strong, to the foot of the Morah mountain, and 
into Sam Banizai, for tne purpose of creating disafiection on our 
border. On the night of the 6th March 1852, a party of 180 horse* 
men, rmder the leadership of Mukaram Khan, assailed a detach* 
ment consisting of thirty sabres of the Guide Corps stationed at the 
British village of Gujar Garhi, under Bessaldar Fateh Khan, as 
an escort to a party of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. The 
attack was very sadden, it being believed that the approach- 
ing party were the survey officers coming into camp, and^ the 
enemy were into camp before the men had time to form. But the 
assailants were gallantly repelled, leaving one dead body and six 
disabled horses in the camp ; the Guides losing one sowar killed, 
and two wounded. The gallant conduct of this detachment 
afterwards received the approbation of the Governor-General in 
Council. 

Mukaram Khan, the leader of the attacking party, as already 
mentioned, had been dismissed from the Peshawar Police, and had 
been given a jagir in Swat. Half of this grant was on this side of 
the Mala kand pass, half on the other ; and, when wishing to plunder, 
he used to come into British territoryr retiring to Swat when danger 
threatened. It was therefore determined to treat the Sam Ranizais 
as a tribe, Mid to punish them in such a way as to make them feel 
they could not afford to allow refugees fitom our territory, or bad 
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n}i«.riiAtAwi from thdr own, to embroil them with the British Gbvem* 
ment. 

A force imder the command of Brigadier Sir Colin Campbell, 

, . T> • j TT K.O.B., ms accordingly despatched into 

Artiiieiy!***’ * *’“® ^he valley. This force, which consisted 

a.'KSSLSS' «' <x”p« » ‘I* 

Wing, 20th Native Tnfuitry.t maiched from Peshawsr on the 11th 

66th Qnrkba Regiment.* Match 1862 towards Tangi, accompanied 
by Iieat.-Colonel F. Mackeson, o.b., the Commissioner of Peshawar. 

On the 14th March, the people of Sam Banizai sent in to lieu- 
tenant H. B. Lumsden, the Deputy Commissioner, offering-to submit 
to any terms imposed, and to pay revenue ; the force under Sir 
Colin Campbell was accordingly halted at Turangzai, and the 
mdUks of l^nizai summoned. This delay had the advantage of 
enabling two heavy howitzers with elephant draught to join Sir 
Colin Campbell from Peshawar. But the maliks afterwards refused 
to come in, declaring their intention of opposing us, and that they 
expected assistance from Swat. It had been now clearly ascertained 
that Saiyid Akbar’s nephew, accompamed by a following, had been 
with the party that had attacked the detachment of the Ouides, 
and the force therefore moved on towards Banizai, arriving at our 
frontier village of Sherghar, about eight miles from Shakot, on the 
21st of March. 

On the march to Shergarh from Gujar Garhi much rain fell on 
the liilla around, and, just after the troops and guns had crossed 
a very deep nda a body of water like a wall came down it sud- 
denly, and for a short time a portion of the baggage and its escort 
and the rear-guard were separated from the main body of the 
troops. 

On the evening of the 21st, the maUlu of the Lundkhwar 
valley had broi^ht the intelligence to Lieutenant Lumsden that the 
Sam <Banizai maUka wished to tender their submission, when they 
were told that the troops would not be halted, but would march 
at dayl»eak to Shakot. It was further int^ted to them that if 
they came in on the road, and paid the fine originally demanded 
of them, and gave satisfactory security for the safety of our ficontieot 

t Beenw die lOtii in 1S47. Diebeaded * Hatiaiad ia 1867 at Mbtadaliad. 
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fiom the depredations of maranders from Swat, and oiir own bad 
characters who had taken refuge in Swat, their Tillages would not 
be destroyed, nor their crops injured on this occasion by enoam|>ing 
the force in their valley, but that the troops would, in any event, 
be marched into the valley of Banisai, to enable the Brigadier 
to see as much of it as was desired. 

On the morning of the 22nd, Sir Cohn Campbell’s force marched 
towards Shakot, of which a reconnaissance had been made the 
previous evening. On the road the Banizai maUkt came in, intro** 
duced by their nei^bours, British subjects of the Lundkhwar valley. 
They tried to obtain an abatement of the fine imposed, and on two 
occasions, when it was refused, broke up their council and walked 
towards their villages. The force then advanced agaip, when some 
of the party would return to offer to pay thw own share if their 
particular crops were spared. This farce continued till the force 
was drawn up within radge of their village, when they were all 
sent away, and given half an hour to bring an unanimous submission 
to the terhis offered, or abide the consequences. In the meantime, 
the road across the deep chasm in front of the village was made 
practicable for guns. 

After a while, the Banizai moMlu returned with a full submission 
to the terms, and with ten matila as hostages for their fulfilment. 
They then pointed out a practicable road into the heart of the 
Banizai valley— indeed, the high road to Swat, which passed to 
the ri^t of the drainage chasm, and only crossed a small branch 
of it higher up the valley, where it was no obstacle. 

It was now about 1 p.u., and Sir Colin Campbell gave orders 
for the camp to be pitched at Shergarh, where it had remained ready 
laden, awaiting orders. The ten prisoners, as security for payment 
of the fine, were made over to the civil authorities, and the force 
moved on, conducted by one of the maUlu of Banizai. The road 
was found to be excellent, although a little narrow, nearly all 
the way to Dargai ; and to reach Dargai, nearly the whole breadth 
of the valley had to be traversed. This village was situated 
at the extreme western end of a spur, which from this point ran 
up for a distance of three^|qiles to the foot of the Halakand pass, 
fonning, with the Malakand range, a narrowing valley. The 
ground was oovered with eultivation, tire whple valley being dosely 
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On leaching Dargai, it was reported that Mukaram Khan had 
joat left that village, lEmd, on taming the spur of the hill, eome of 
our cavalry, seeing two or' threO horsemen in the distance, galloped 
on towards the Malakand pass. Sir Colin Campbell also ordered a 
party of the 16th Irregular Cavalry up from the rear and two guns 
from the troop of Horse Artillery. Subsequently, five mm with 
standards were seen skulking away up ravines towards the pass 
with about one hundred footmen. From the direction in which 
the men were first seen, there is no doubt that they had been at 
Dargai all the morning, and had only left whto they saw the force 
approaching. 

The troops might, had they advanced towards the foot of the 
Malakand pass, have driven those people off and over the hill, 
and looked down into Swat ; but it was late in the day, and they 
would have had to encamp in Banizai, and thereby broken the 
engagement with the rnoHks, whose hostages were in our camp. 
Sir Colin Campbell would thus also have engaged in hostilities 
against the people of Swat proper without having orders from 
Covemment to prosecute them to an issue. He therefore waited 
till he saw, with the aid of a telescope, these standards borne on 
their way steadily up the pass in open fiigh^ and then returned to 
camp, without a shot having been fired during the day. 

Lieat.-Colonel Mackeson had fixed, with the sanction of Govern* 
ment, the fine to be paid by the Banizais at Bs. 6,000 ; he might 
have increased his demand, in consequence of the message of 
defiance sent by the Banizai tnaUha after they had actually given 
Lieutenant Lumsden to understand they would come in, but he 
considered their position a difficult one. The Banizais on. the 
south of the Malakand range, as has been seen, are only a portion 
of the tribe, and the majiucity live in Bar Banizai, above the passes. 
They were, themfore, too weak to control the whole of Swat, when 
bent on hostility, altiioagh they were strong enough to check parties 
of maratiders, not exceeding 300 or 400 men, from goin g through 
their country (which is the principal road from Swat) to commit 
raids in our territory. Iieut.*Colonel Ifookeson might, too, have 
kept a larger number <d the parincipal noien as hostages, and have 
eonduded no terms until he heard from the Board at Lahore os 
to whether it was desizahle to prosecute hostilities into Swat proper ; 

|Tf 
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bat then the {one mtut baye xemamed out well into Apitil, wiUiaii 
attendant expenn. Gnat injury would have ooonznd to the 
etops of our own subjeote near our encampment ; the Swat riyet 
and the Kabul river were on the rise ; the one might become on* 
fordable, and the other might carry away our bridge, when tbe 
Mohmand tribes would not have neglected to make raids on the 
Doaba, seeing the communications of the force with Peshawar 
cat off. Under these pinumstances the Commissioner thonght 
it wiser to make a settlement of the question at once. 

On the morning of the 23rd, Sir Colin Campbell’s force nuutohed 
to Jalala, where it remained on the 24th, in consequence of heavy 
rain, and resumed its march to Turangzai on the 26th, en route 
to Peshawar. The ten prisoners were sent, under a guard of the 
16th Irregular Cavalry, towards Peshawar, where they arrived 
safely on the 27th of March. 

Immediate payment of the fine could not be exacted from the 
Banizais, as the first intimation they had of the demand was on the 
morning of the 22nd, and they asked some little time to coUect it, 
which was accordingly granted them. 

In the following month some men of the Banizai tribe were 
implicated in the attack on the village of Charsada,* and letters, 
beUeved to be genuine, were subsequently taken, which proved 
the complicity of Swat. One letter from the Akhmd authorised 
the leader of the raid, one Ajun Khan, to destroy all Europeans 
and Hindus in the Peshawar valley, and all Mnhammaiian. ^ 
the British service ; but enjoined him to spare aU other Muham-. 
madans. 

On the conclusion of the terms with the Banizai people, a con* 
ciliatory letter had been sent to the King of Swat, to which not 
only was no reply received^ but it was reported that the killing 
of the messenger had been debated, to mark the King’s A«taFitn>n - 
tion not to hold any intercourse with the infidels. 

^ The Banizais, moreover, withheld the paymoat of the fine 
wuoh had been imposed upon thein, repudiated the hostages, and- 
e^riled their fa mili es from then territ^, declaring t heg 
(MiSwat. Finther coereum, thsl«fii^ 
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Qb the 18th of Hay, the force, ae per margih, oonnsting of 
Itt Troop, let Brig•d^ Eono 3,270 of all arms, ma assembled at Sher- 
Artniery, (s gra*). gjuuf under the command of &igadier 

Dotaohment 8td Computp, ^ n v ii ^ . 

4th BattaUoa. ArtUle^, and Su Colm Campbell, K.C.B. 

It Tiirhnd ^?\*nnO fctteiy Qq 

* H. H.’a 82^ R^ent. halted at Shergarh, and it was reported 
^do'cani^^^^***^* considerable ntunbers were flocking 

1 st Pnajab Cavalry.t from Swat and elsewhere to the village 

s*pp«» of ghakot to defend the Ranizai valley, 
28 th Eative Xofantry.! and that many ghosw had come over the 
^Wo^lnfantr^"**”** passes to fight in this cause ; and it was 

1st Punjab Infantry. evident that the people of Swat proper 

regarded an attack on Banizai as one made on themselves. The 
Aldiund and the King were at variance on the subject of the non- 
payment of the fine by the people of Ranizai,— the one being in 
favour of the payment, the other opposing it, — as his influence 
would be diminished by such a course.. 

On the 18th the camp was struck, and the baggage moved 
two or three miles to the rear, imder a strong escort. The force 
then marched to dislodge the enemy, who had taken up a position 
in the neighbourhood of Shakot, and afterwards to proceed with 
the punishment of the Ranizais. 

Shakot was situated between a very deep and^ broad no/d on 
the east, and some hills on the west. About an hour after day- 
break, when two miles had been accomplished, Shakot being then 
distant two more, the enemy were discovered on one side of the 
noki, stretching away in one continuous line to the village, which 
was the left of their position, the ground they held on the margin 
of the wHa being about a mile and a half in length. 

The troops were now formed in line of quarter columns, the 
cavalry being sent to the left to watch the extreme right of the 
enemy. l%e advance then took place in echelon of regiments 
from the right, in coltunn. Sir Colin Campbell’s design being to 
breidc the enemy’s centre withthe Horse Artillery, and attack 
their left, which was on their line of retreat. 

A. sharp cannonade waa opened by Captain B. H. Baldwin’s 
treop^<d Horse Artillery on the centre of the enemy’s position, which, 

lN«w Oh ladliMom (GmOimc'ii Emm). Oftvkby (Kraetiic Vhw). 
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however, they rtoodwith great firmnees, availmg themeelyeB oi 
the broken ground for protection. The two leading 
on the right, the Guide Corps and 06th Gurkhas, now “left-wheeled 
into line ” and stormed the nda, covered by the fire of the 
two 9-poundere, and supported by the light company of Her 
Majesty’s 32nd Repment and the 1st Punjab Infantry, under 
Captain J. Coke. The attack was well executed by the troops, the 
first assailants having to encounter a heavy fire and much resistance. 
A company of the 66th Gurkhas were engaged in a hand-to- 
hand fight, a party of the enemy having charged into the centre 

of them. 

The Horse Artillery now rapidly changed position, and 
galloped to the edge of the nala, which they enfiladed with great 
effect whenever they could fire without injuring our own men. 
As soon as the two 9-poundere could be spared, they were moved 
rapidly to the right, and brought into actiop opposite the village, 
and a large burial-ground at right angles to it, which were both full 
of the enemy. The 32nd Foot covered the guns, and the 28th 
, Native Infantry were kept in reserve, ready to move on any 
required point. 

The fire of the guns was idiarp and telling, and they were ad- 
van«d closer and closer to the enemy as the attack on the nala 
shewed itself to be successful. The enemjr at length broke, a large 
body swarming up the hills to the rear of the village, and another 
for the Malakand paB8,-the 9-pounderB playing on those 
retreating up the hills, the Horse Artille^ going in pursuit up the 
valley Three mUes from the scene of resistance, the Guide Cavalry , 
.directed, at Sir Colin CampbeU’s request, by lieut-Colonel 
P O.B., the Copunissiotter (who had accompanied the 

f<ice as PoUtioal Officer), sabred a considerable crowd trying to 
make their escape. The pursuit had been sq rapid that this had 
happened before the 9-ppunders had succeed^ in dealing the face 
of the opposite hills, although no time wps lost by the fugitives in 
that diiection. 

In addition to the armed vfllagers, about 4,000 inftntry and 

600 cavalry, all from Swat, had been opposed to tile force, and the 

King, and Ahhmd had stationed themsdv* on the ereot of the 
Mnlnhahd pass, overlookiBg the valley, to view ^ fight. 
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Great slaughter had been oonunitted on the enemy, with com* 
paratively trifling loss to our troops,* and large numbers of dead 
bodies were found all over the ground where the enemy had fought, 
and on their line of retreat. 

The amount of ammunition expended by the troops was 20,613 
rounds. 

Arrangements were now made for the destruction of Shakot, 
a large village numbering some 600 houses, many of which appeared 
to be of much pretension. It was thoroughly burnt, as well as the 
crops around. 

Having echeloned various parties to prevent the possibility of 
further annoyance, Sir Colin Campbell proceeded to destroy Dargai, 
about three miles higher up the valley. This was also a very con- 
siderable place, being full of houses of the better sort, and, according 
to rough calculation, having some 400 altogether. No opposi- 
tion was offered by the enemy, and the troops returned to Shergarh 


Waiter. 

Dobandi. 

SajidMur. 

Kadam Kbel. 
Hu^kai. 

Usman Khel Garhi. 
MttMmena. 

Mirdai. 


about 3 p.H. 

A day’s rest having been given to the troops on the lOth, the 
force marched round the Ranizai valley 
on the 20th destroying the villages 
named in the margin, together with much 
grain. 

On this day no opposition was 
encountered, and but few of the inhabit- 
wts of the valley were to be seen. The troops were imder arms 
and in movement from 4 a.u. till 6-30 p.h. 

On the 22nd, a detachment, as per margin, marched about 

Ut Troop. Ut Brigode. Hor«, ®ro, 

Shah. This place had been represented ‘ 

to be in an open valley. It was found, 
however, to be situated in close ground, 
within matchlock range of the hills, at 
the head of a ravine, some two miles in 
extent, up which the troops moved. Besides beii^ so strong by 
nature, it was surrounded by a loopholed wall. The inhabitants 
had retreated to a distant range of hills, and the troops were not 
molested till after tiie destruction of the village had been effected, 
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200 sabres, 1st Punjab Cav. 
2iid Company, S. & M. 

200 bayonets, 28th N. I. 

300 „ 66th Gurkha. 

200 „ Guide Infanti^. 

300 „ 1st P. I. 
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and they had b^un to retiie towards camp. Th^ wem then 
followed I 7 a matdilock fire till quite clear of the hills and ravines. 
The. retrograde movement having been conducted very slowly and 
in perfect order, no loss was sustained. 

The force then marched back through Limdkhwarto Qujar 
Glarhi, where it was broken up. 

The Indian Medal, with a clasp for the “ North-West Frontier,” 
was granted in 1869 to all survivors of the troops engaged in the 
above operations against the Banizai villages. 

In June, the month following Sir Colin Campbell’s operations, 
the Banizai people, finding themselves houseless and unable to re- 
build their dismantled villages, made overtures for pe^. Shortly 
afterwards, they tendered unconditional submission, offered to pay 
revenue to the British, and to allow a fortified post to be erected in 
their valley. The supreme Government declined to accept any 
tribute or revenue from them, only req\iiring them to behave as 
friendly and peaceable neighbours. They were accordingly excused 
from payment of the original .fine, and they bound themsdves to 
permit no marauders hrom'Swat or elsewhere to pass through their 
lands to cross the British frontier, and also to live at amity with the 
neighbouring British villages, Lundkhwar, and others. These 
arrangements wore completed in September 1862. 

The following is the agreement entered into on this occation 
with the British Qovernnient : 

\tL — ntheGoyammentteq^kiie us to pa^ revenue, ire will do so. 

2inI.— B the Government deeire to build s fort in Banizai, they ate at 
liberfytodo so. 

Snt.--If we are left by the Government to re-settle by onrselveB, we 
win do so. 

4 A.— The fthom agree that they will always be ready to do servioe 
iox the Government, and wfil not receive in to their country any 
person evilly disposed to the Government, nor give such person 
a toad through their country. 

5 (h.->-If any army comes against ns too strongfor us to cope whiU^ we 
wiUooniewith our families into British territory. ' 

That Swat had been the fountun head of all this (ribndiag 
was evident; we had neves intedeced with theila, bat they had 
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ohosen to make war mpon tis. Out chief fault in their eyes waa 
that we were infidels by religion, and that we were the lends of a 
fair and fertile valley within reach of plunder. It was at one time 
thought that a good opportunity presented itself of dashing up the 
Malakand pass and down into the Swat valley. A separate eipedi* 
tion, on a ooiisiderable scale, was also being organized during the 
summer of 1862. The military authorities at that time, however, 
considered that various difficidties existed in the execution of the 
plan, and the Government consented to postpone the expedition 
unto the cold season of 1862-63, when it was eventually abandon* 
ed altogether. The Swat Government seem to have taken to 
heart the punishment inflicted on the Ranizais, and to have dread* 
ed similar operations in their valley ; for they subsequently abstain- 
ed from annoyance or hostility against the British, and the Pesha- 
war valley enjoyed immunity from marauders from Swat. 

It might naturally have been expected that the King of Swat 
would have been at the head of all mischief when the troubles of 1867 
overtook us. It is a remarkable fac1i, however, that he died on 
the 11th of May, the very day that the first news of the Mutiny 
reached Ptshawar, so that Swat itself was simultaneously plunged 
into civil war, and entirely pre-ocoupied with its own afiairs. The 
question was as to the succession — king or no kmg. Saiyid Mubarak 
Shah, sou of the deceased Saiyid Akbar, wished to succeed his father ; 
but the people of Swat had grown tired of tithes, and called on 
the Ahkvmd to excommunicate the heir-apparent ; both sides called 
in their friends and allies, and prepared to settle it with arms. 
It was at tide juncture that 600 of the fugitive sepoys of the 66th 
Native Infanti 7 , who had escaped from Lieut.-Colonel John Nichol- 
son’s pursuit, burst upon the scene, and were at once taken into the 
young king’s service. 

Had the Akhund of Swat at this time, standing forward, as the 
chamidon of the &tth, preached a holy war against us, an(^ hush- 
ing intestine strife, moved across the passes and descended into 
the Peshawar valley with all tiie prestige of the 66th sepoys in his 
favpiit, Iient.-C!olonel H. B. Edwardes, the Commissioner, said he 
did, not doubt that he would have excited among our sulqeotB 
that spirit nit rdigious seal which may be overlaid for a while, 
bntwldeh is never extinguished by material prosperity. Instead 
eitUs, he loddenly sided with the popular patty, ditniimftd the 
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66(h oepoys, with guides to oonduot them across the Lulus, and 
expelled the young long from Swat. 

After this we do not appear to have again come into collision 
with the mhabitants of Swat until the Ambela campaign. 

The important part played by the Akhund and hu followers 
in that memorable campaign has been shown in a previous chapter. 
On the 27th of October 1863 he joined the ranks of the enemy, 
with 100 standards (between 3,000 and 4,000 footmen) and 1^ 
horsemen, under the leadership of Sherdil Khan, the chief of the 
Banieais, and his nephew, Sobat Khan. Later on, the priestly in- 
fluence of the Akhund had brought to his standard large bodies of 
men from Kunar and Bajaur, the latter under their chief, Faiztalab 
Kbftn ; and in the beginning of December, 6,000 more men, under 
Ohasan Khan, the Khan of Dir, had joined the enemy. 

The reasons which, in the opinion of Colonel R. G. Taylor, the 
Commissioner, may have influenced the Akhund in throwing in his 
lot against the British Government have already been given.' 

It is now well known that, ever since the English obtained 
possession of the Peshawar valley, the Akhund was suspicious ami 
apprehensive lest the valley of Swat, his adopted home, should 
ftdl into our power. “ It was his policy,” writes Major James, 
» during the whole of the reign of Saiyid Akbar, to keep up, in con- 
cert wi^ him, a system of marauding on our frontier, for which pur- 
pose they offered maintenance to men of lawless habits and to 
iagiiAwtial refugees from our districts, whom they settled in villages 
about Banizai, and incited to constant deeds of depredation and 
vidmioe, thus keeping up tiie fear of our invasion by encouraging 
acts which might be expected to lead to it— a lest upon which they 
originally founded their authority, and which is their best seomity 
for its preservation.” 

This piflioy was, however, much modified, if not entirely revere- 
ed, after the Ambela campaign. The Akhund no longer incited ^ 
people of Swat or Buner, or other independent tracts, to raid on 
Btitiah territory; but, on the contrary, as fax as it ispoMiUe to 
judge, advised them to behave as good neighbours, and, if th^ 
offended and were called to account by ns, to meet sueh 
M might be made, ud comply with maoh texmaas mi|^t hn mn 
posed. 
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^niis pdlu^ was, doabtiass, the lesnlt of his experience of onr 
power and of tiie funthearteduess and want of persistent energjr 
of his own disdples, as witnessed by himself at Ambeia. Feeling 
he could not trust to the tribes of Swat or Buner tf resist the force 
of the ^tish arms, he was not anxious to provoke a second attack 
on either country. Not that he openly avowed this. On the con* 
trary, he gave out that it was the result of his miraculous power as 
a saint, and steadfast maintenance of his position on the crest of the 
Buner pass, which prevented the British troops, in the high tide 
of success, from advancing on both Buner and Swat, an^ bringing 
them under their sway. And these assertions were believed by the 
majority of his credulous disciples, who saw in this continuous for- 
bearance of ours further and most convincing proof of the bumrgi, 
or saintly reputation, of the Akhund. 

A very noticeable feature in the Ambeia expedition was the 
alliance of the Akhund with the Hindustani fanatics of Sitana, 
whose tenets he abhorred, and whom he stigmatised as Wahabi$. 
It is simply to be accounted for by the fact that the Akhund was 
really alarmed for the independence of liis disciples in Buner and 
Swat, and considered it the wiser policy to sink, for a time, all 
sectarian differences. Hardly, however, , had our tro()ps withdrawn 
from the Chamla valley, before the religious disputations between 
them broke out afresh, and in August 1868 we find the Akhund stir- 
ring up the whole of Buner, as already described, against a sm&U 
party who had given some of these fanatics an asylum in the villa^ 
‘ of Bajkatta, in the Daulatzai canton, and not only expelling them, 
but encompassing the death of the fine old chief, Zaidulla Khan, 
who had befriended them, and raising up the Bunerwalsto harass 
them in their retreat, and prevent their finding a resting-place until 
they had reached the banks of the Indus. 

There can be little doubt that this expulsion was the result of 
the Akhumfft suspecting that our preparations, then being made for 
the expedition against the tribes of the Black Moimtain, were 
intended to be made use of also against the Hindustanis, and he 
was most unwilling to be again himself, or have the people of Buner, 
embroiled with us on their account. 

During the later years of his life the Akhund desired very much 
to see his rider son, Mian Qnl, elected King of Swat ; for he saw that 
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after Ids death he was not likely, owing to his want of force of 
character, and the number of his enemies, to acquire for himself any 
position of influence in the country. At the same time l:.i never 
directly proposed him for the office, although on two occasions he 
attempt^ indirectly to bring it about by a plebiscite of the people 
of Swat. The first ocoauon was in May 1871, when he suggested 
that Saiyid Mubarak Shah, the son of the former King of Swat, who 
had died fourteen years before, should be elected king in his father’s 
place ; but the suggestion was not received with favour, and nothing 
came of it. The second occasion was in June 1876, when he ap- 
pointed one Ahmad Shah, a saiyid, living in the Nikbi Khel canton 
of the Ehwazazai district, King of Swat ; but deposed him again in 
the foUowii^; month, giving as an excuse that a ghaztt (Koly war) not 
being imminent, a king was not required ; whilst he also asserted 
that he had doubts as to the integrity, as a ruler and judge, of his 
nominee. On both occasions the Akhund hoped that his candidate 
would be indignantly rejected by the people, and a unanimous 
offer of the crown bo made by them to his son, Mian Qul. He 
umply derired^ when making the above proposals, to gauge public 
ojnnion, and give the people of Swat an indication of his own 
views. 

On the 12th January 1877, the Akhmd, who was then about 
eighty-three years of age, died. During the last year of his life, in 
spite of great pressure from without, urging him to adopt a hostile 
attitude towards the British Government, he persistently refused 
to depart from the neutral and almost friendly demeanour he had 
adopted for some years past. 

'With regard to the real feelings of this man towards our- 
selves, conflicting accounts are given ; but, if he be judged by the 
actions and the sentiments expressed by him on certain important 
occasions, he will be found to have, as a rule, used his influence more 
to support than to frustrate or hamper our action, so long as we 
refrained from aggressive measures against any of the tribes in his 
neii^bourhood, who looked up to him as their spiritual guide. The 
best proof of the Alchund^s wise restraint of the evil s^ts of Swat 
and Buner is the almost total immunity, for many years pevious to 
Us death, of that portion of our border from rai^ and other serious 
OffHMSS. 
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The tiiCM main objects of the Akkun^$ policj seem to have 
been» in his later jeais— 

’ lit.— To pteaenre the independenoe of Smt for ot least his own lifetime. 

2Md.— To Biknee all hk religions rivals. 

8 nl.— To bring about the election of hia son, Mian Gnl, to the ICm g elii p 
of Swat. 

In the first two he was successful ; in the last he was not. 

When the Akhmd died, there were two great factions in Swat, 
one of which was headed by Sherdil Khan, the chief of the Banizais, 
supported by Bahmatulla, the son of Ghazan Khan, who had suc- 
ceeded his father as Khan of Dir ; the other was headed by Abdul 
Manan, better known as Mian Gul, the elder son of the Ai^und. 
All the principal men of Swat and the surrounding countries sided 
with one or other of these parties. Sherdil Khan, however, had an 
opponent in his own district of Banizai in the person of his nephew, 
Saadat Khan, whon^ as might have been expected, Mian Gul 
supported. These men had both, at various times, been supreme 
in, and Khans of, their jslan ; but, at the time of the Akhmd’s 
death, Sherdil Khan hel^ that portion, and had done so, with the 
exception of a short interval in December 1876, for the past four 
years. 

Expeditiotv against the Ranizai village of Shakot in March 1878 . 

After the death of the Akhmd, the Banizais began again to give 
trouble on our border. Subsequent to the operations of Sir Colin 
Campbell’s force in 1862, this part of the frontier had remained un- 
disturbed, and the Banizai people had fulfilled satisfactorily the en- 
gagements then entered into with the British Government. Our 
border was not molested by marauders from that direction, nor did 
any cause for dissatisfaction on our part arise. Indeed, so anxious 
were the Banizu people to maintain peace with us, that afterwards, 
when some of the leading men, who had brought about their sub- 
T iT'i—inii in 1862, were killed in an internal feud, a deputation came 
from Banizu to the British authorities expressly to explain that, 
these men were dead, the tribe still adhered to their agree- 
ments. This good behaviour continued during the lifetime of the 
AibwMf, but in 1877 the village of Shakot, by harbouring outlaws, 
and aot testcsining them from committing offences within the 
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British border, hed become troublesome, mid appear^ disiiidiiied to 
obey the orders of the Asristant Gommissioiier of Mardau to atteud 
and adjust the claims recorded against the village. It was oon- 
rideted unadvisable to allow this state of things to continue, and 
a proposal was therefore sancticmed to use the Guides and the 
Hazara Mountain Battery at Mardan to coerce the village. 

A force, as pet margin, under the command of Major B. B. 

HMMHouatein Battery. Campbell, of the Guides, accord- 

Onide Cavalry— 249 nen. iugly marched from Mardan at 8-46 f.m. 

” •• on the evening of the 18th of March 1878, 

to punish the inhabitants of Shakot. 

The force was accompanied by Captain P. L. N. Cavagnari, 
as PoUtical Officer, and by Captain B. Warburton, as his assistant. 
The object was to surprise the village and capture as many of the 
fighting men as possible. In order to avoid giving any notice of 
the approach of the troops, a detour was made to avoid the village 
of Jalala, and the force arrived within two miles of Shakot about 
2 A.M. on the morning of the 14th of March. 

Shakot, at this time, was a village of about 600 houses, and 
was repotted to possess about 400 fighting mem It is situated, 
as already stated, on the right bank of a deep ravine, which, 
running north and south at this place, is the main drainage 
nhnnnnl of a great portion of the Sam Banizai country. The 
ground between the ravine and the hills on the east is prac- 
ticable for cavaky, and to the nortii-west there is a i»Tndl 
detached hill which commands the village, which, if held, would 
prevent any assistance being given by the independent villages to 
the north. The first object being to gain possestion of this hill. 
Major Campbell sent two companies of infantry, under Major 
G. Stewart, against it. This movement was successfully carried 
out, and the party reached the crest of the hill without having 
alarmed the inhabitants of the village. The main body of the in- 
fontry, under Major Campbell, followed about a quarter of an hour 
later, and, having crossed the ncUa took up a position in fitont of 
Shakot just as day was breaking. 

The artillery and the cavalry remained on the left bank of the 
ravine, at a distance of about two miles from the villsge, with orders 
to wait till daybreak, when the artillery was to take up a suitable 
positioiitotlM south, and the oavahy, undn Oaptain W. Bat^ 
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WM to move lai^y forwaid and oat ofi the retreat of the enen^ 
to the north and eaat of the village. The first thing which made the 
epemy aware of the presence of our troops was hearing the cavalry 
trotting past to take up the position assigned them. They then 
began beating drums, and it appeared as if they intended to 
offer resistance. At the same time, the inhabitants, chiefly women 
and children, began to flee towards the hill to the north-west of the 
village, but stopped on seeing that it was occupied by ourtroopa 
Captain Cavagnari then sent forward a man to summon the village 
to surrender, or take the consequences. When sufficient time 
had been allowed for the messenger to reach the village, the 
advance was sounded, and the infantry began to move forward 
in skirmishing order. 

Seeing that resistance would be hopeless, the headmen came out 
and made an unconditional surrender, without a shot having been 
fired on either side. The troops then entered the village, and the 
following terms were demanded ; — 

1«(. — That they shojild pay a fine of Bs. 500 for paet misconduct. 

'ini . — That they shduld at once adjust all claims of British subjects 
for compensation for losses inflicted on them within British 
tetritoiy. 

fird.— That all outlaws should at once be expelled from Shakot, and 
suitable guanntees should be given by the headmen, binding 
them to refuse such persons an asylpm in future. 

4tA.— That hostages, or other suitable guarantee for the good be- 
haviour of the village in future, should be furnished. 

The headmen agreed to these demands without demur, and 
thirty-three hostages were selected from the inhabitants, and. 
accompanied the force on its return. The neighbouring villages had 
wmda no attempt to asost Shakot, and they now sent in their 
headmen to pay their respects to the British officers. 

The village was occupied till 10 A.M., when the return march 
was begun, and the whole force arrived at Mardan the same 
evening, having marched nearly fifty miles within twenty-four hours. 

In December 1878 the two sons of the late Ahhmd endeavoured 
to create a jdtoi, and mvUa$ were sent in all directions to raise up 
the Wtam and the people. Fortunatdy, just then the powerful 
party of Sherdil Khan had been turned out of power. These 
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wete peimiftded to discooxage the fanatical xnoTemeat in Rani* 
zai, and, through their adherents, in Upper Sirat also ; and, in con- 
sequence, the movement was an utter failure. In April 1880, 
Sherdil Khan of Aladand, who had been ill for some time, died in 
British territory, where he had come for medical treatment. After 
his death the chief political power in Swat passed into the hands 
of Bahmatulla Khan, the Khan of Dir. During the later months of 
the occupation of Afghanistan in 1880, the well-known Mulla Khalil, 
with other mullaa from the Mohmand hills, worked hard to ininte 
the tribes of Dir and Swat to commence a holy war, by an attack 
on the British line of communications near Jalalabad. Their efforts 
were, to a great extent, neutralised by the passive attitude of 
Bahmatulla Khan, and ere long the cry for a jehad died away. 

In 1883 a desultory contest was carried on between Mian 
Gnl and the Khan of Dir, for the supremacy in Swat, but in March 
1884 these two came to terms. By this agreement, Mian 6ul 
acknowledged the authority of Dir over Malizai ; Bahmatulla 
Khan, on the other hand, pledging himself not to interfere unasked 
in the a&iis of Swat proper. 

The history of our subsequent dealings with the Swat Tribes 
will be reserved for a new chapter. 



CHAPTER IX. 

HWAT (Continued.) 

Bstwiqbn the years 1884 and 1890 the Swat valley was kept in 
H ferment of intrigues and factional feuds by the ambitious actions 
of Umra Elhan of Jandol, whose career has been described in the 
preceding chapters. The Mian Guls sided now with Muhammad 
Sharif, who had succeeded his father Rahmatullah as Khan of Dir, 
and now with the Jandol Chief. 

In 1887 Abdul Manan, the elder Mian Gul, died, and was succeed- 
ihI by his brother Abdul Hanan, also called Abdul Klialik or Shirin. 
The Swatis were now still further split up into factions, some 
supporting Abdul Hanan while others urged the claims of the two 
young sons of the elder brother, aged three and five. In 1888 much 
unrest was caused among the Swat clans by the conduct of the Amir, 
a^d by persistent rumours that he was aiming at the annexation of 
Bajaur, Dir, and Swat. Hitherto the Government of India had con- 
sistently refrained from all interference with the internal affairs of these 
countries, butsince the policy of the Amir now appeared to threaten 
our interests, in that it would isolate the northern outposts of Chitral, 
a firm remonstrance was sent to Elabul. On being informed that no 
interference on his part in Dir and the adjoining territories could be 
tolerated, the Amir at once acknowledged that Swat was outside 
his sphere of influence, though he asserted claim to the other coun- 
tries. Nevertheless, Afghan intrigues were continued with more or 
less persistence until 1893, when the Durand Mission to Kabul 
brought about a better understanding. Daring the year 1889^ a 
number of Afghan refugees, headed by General Faiz Muhammad 
Ghilzai, came and settled in Swat. Soon after this, the Swatis 
became dirided on the (question of the administration of their coun- 
advocated the intervention of the Government of Tnd ift, 
others wished to call in the headmen of the Hindustani fanatics at 
Palosi, and a third party suggested nmking the Afghan General 
Fail Muhammad Khan their chief. All seemed to be agreed ah to 
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the aumAtf of oppodug Umra Khan, who had thxaatened to 
attadc Thana and might attempt to ovemm all Swat. 

In 1890 Mohammad Sharif Khan of Dir was finally driven out 
by Umia Khan, and took refogein Upper Swat. During the next 
few yean, the Swatis assisted the ex-ohief of Dir in varions attempts 
to regain his possessions and oust Umra Khan, but their efforts 
met with little socoess. 

In 1892 arrangements were made with the Swat Iduma and 
mtHht for the opening of a postal service through the Swat valley, 
which was continued through Umra Khan’s territories in Dir to 
OhitraL 


In 1893 the Mian Qul Abdul Hanan died, and after some debate 
it was dedded that the succession should remain in abeyance for 
a few years, after which Saiyid Badshah, son of Abdul Manan, should 
be recognised as the senior Mian Qul. In this year Umra Khan, 
after a successful attack on the Dusha Khel, moved into Swat and 
compdled the submission of Barangola and Badiyan, two villages 
belonpng to the Khan of Aladand. Having taken a heavy fine he 
e^qpelled the chief, and installed his own nominee, Saadat Khan, in 
his place. 

For the next two years there was continual faction-fighting in 
Swat, and at one time considerable pressure was put upon the kiut,na 
of Thana to induce them to forego the allowances which they received 
lor the postal service, and to break off all relations with Govern- 
ment. The JtAoM*, however, strove their utmost to remain loyal 


to their engagements. 

It may not be out of place to add a word of explanation as to 
the attitude of the muKos and other religious leaders during; the 


period which preceded the establishment of direct relations between 
the Government of India and the Swat dans. 


After the Afghan war of 1878-80, the mtiSos of Swat and the 
adjacent countries were for some years openly hostile to the Amir, 
and sedulously denounced him as a friend of the British and there* 
foM not a true foUower of Islam. They also fostered the opposition 
to ius inbignes and advances in Swat and the countties on its 
bocden. In 1889, however, the Amir issued a ^odamation to the 
inhabitaiits of Swat and other ndf^bouring tribes palling on all 
MoMolmaae to aoknoiried^him as King of Idam, and to obey him 
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M loader of ihe Muhammadan rdigioii. Some yean later, in 
1896, he pnUished aeveial religions books,^ in which he impressed 
npm all Muhammadans the duty of '‘jehad in defence of thdr 
oonntiy against invasion by an infidel. The muUat, who were 
by this time incensed at the increajnng infinence of Umra Khan 
thronghont Dir and Swat, now directed their energies against him 
and in tnm denounced him for his supposed reliance on British 
support. At the same time they agreed to recognise the Amir’s 
ffUiniA to be the leader of their religion ; and, henceforward {no- 
claiming themsdyes his emissaries, they quoted his authority in 
their mischievous preachings against the British. 

The first occasion on which British troops entered the Swat 
valley was in 1895. The events which led tol the despatch of a force 
through the valley in that year for the relief (if Chitral, and the oper- 
ations undertaken by ^ B. Low for the coercion of Umra Khan of 
Jandol will be described in a subsequent chapter.* 

Notwithstanding the assurances of the Government that, in 
demanding a free pastege for our ttoops through Swat no interference 
with their country was intmded, and in spite of the efforts of 
their maliks and hhatu to restrain them, the Swatis allowed their 
fanaticism to carry them away and opposed our entrance to the 
vaUey. After the advance of the troops ^yond Chakdara, however, 
the Swat clans remained quiet, and, after the withdrawal of the 
force in September 1896, they raised no objections to the preseitoe 
of our ganisons at the Malakand and Chakdara, which were estab- 
lished to guard the communications wi^ Chitral. 

An agency was instituted, with head-quarters at the MalAkimd, 
to conduct the political business between the Government and the 
tribes, but interference in the internal sfhiis of the country was as 
far as possible avoided. The postal serrice to Chitral was reopened, 
and a levy* system established, and increased allowances were 
granted to the khans of Swat and Banisai, a special sum being 
added in lieu of tolls, which .were henceforth to cease. 

After the defeat and flight (if Umra Khan in 1896* the Khan of 
Db regained p o sses si onpf the territories which he had lost five years 
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inevknuly and took over praotioally alltlie oonqiieats of the ezQed 
ohief of Jandol. Hissonthem boundary was now the Swat river, 
and ooneeqaently he claimed as his snbjeots the following Swat 
■eorions who inhabit the right bank, vk., Adinztu, Shamozai, 
Nikbi Ehel, Sebajni and Shamizai, all of whom belong to the 
Ehwanzai branch of Akoeai-Ynsafzat These sections, however, 
are essentisUy Swatis and have therefore been dealt with in this 
ehapter, instead of being includod in the Dir tribes mentioned in 
Chapters XIT and XIII. 

The new arrangements appeared to be entirely satisfactory, 
trade increased rapidly, and all signs of hostility on the part of the 
people quickly disappeared. 

In 1896 continual faction-fighta took place iq Upper Swat, 
and some unrest was caused by the interference of the Khan of Dir 
with the subject clans on tiie right bank of the river. The mvUat 
and other religious leaders attempted to stir the fanaticism of the 
people, bdt no serious disturbance resulted ; and the condition of 
the valley was on the whole satisfactory. The increase of trade 
along the Chitral road was very noticeabte:— 

Value of importe and evporte through iSwot 

Imports. 

Rs. 

April43eptember 1804 3,91,020 

„ 1806 16,16,892 

October 1896 to March 1897 . . 20,10,669 

Early in 1897, the kdmw of Aladand, Palai and Thana, who had 
grown rich and prosperous, began, to <q>press their poor neighbours ; 
but the ringleader Sharif Khan- of Aladand was punished, and 
matters finally quieted down. In June the rivalry between the 
Uian Guls and the Ehan of Dir was oauring much Motion, and the 
latter was permitted to put a stop to the intrigues of the fanatical 
faction by coercing the tribes on the right bank of the river over 
whom he claimed authority. Eariy m the following montii, the 
oomlnned jirgtu representing the clans of Upper Swat met Major 
Deane at Chakdara, and requested that he would “ settle matters 
between them and the khan.” Betvreen 1,400 and 1,600 mofiis 
attended the meetinf^ repaesenting the four Ehwaniai elans on 
tiie ri^t ban)^ and the Musa Khel, Balmsai, and JoU Khel bn the 
oth* lida of tte xiveB. 


Exports. 

Rs. 

2,22,744 

10,43,424 

7,70,684 
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Ibjot Dmhu lepmtod tiiat the jwgtu sooepted the feet of 
their being tinder GotrMnment mflnenoe in a good spirit, and looked 
to tu now to have their oonntry on the same footing as that already 
under ns. They said that they wanted peace, they were ready to 
perform service if required, undertook to furnish fighting-men for 
Government, if called on to do so, and declared that the friends of 
the Government should be their friends and the enemies of Govern- 
ment their foes. Their principal petition was that they might not 
be called on to perform unpaid labour, and that exiles, convicted 
by them of murder, might not be put back on the land against 
the msh of the jirgas. Major Deane explained to them that Gov- 
ernment had no desire to interfere with their internal administra- 
tion, but would assist them in settling their disputes if they brought 
them before the Political Agent ; that Government did not intend 
to impose revenue on them, and that all that Government wanted 
was to secure peace and order in Upper Swat, as had been done in 
Lower Swat and Banizai. The main regret expressed by the tribes- 
men was that they had not entered into friendly relations with ns 
before, so as to have excluded any interference by the Khan of Dir. 

The authority of tlie Khan of Dir over the tribes on the right 
bank was now acknowledged ; the power of the Mian Guls was broken ; 
and their mischievous intrigues with the Hadda Mulla* and Palam 
Mnlla received a severe check. 

Throughout the early part of this year the Swat tribes had been 
to some extent affected by the general spirit of unrest which had 
spread throughout the Pathan tribes on the north-west frontier. 
This had been due in a great measure to the exertions of the 
Hadda Mulla and other priests, in Mohmand territory and in Dir 
and Bajaur, who had everywhere been spreading false reports and 
trying in every possible way to infiame the people against the 
British. Alter the settlement with the Swat jirgas, however, 
affrirs in the valley seemed to have quieted down, and it appeared 
not unreasonable to accept the assertion of the Swatis themselves 
that “they bad made up their minds to lay hold of the skirt of 
Government for good and all.” 

The progress made in the settlement of the Swat valley, einee 
the estabUshment there of the Political Agency, and the apparently 

igwpiftsn. 
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Mti>faotot7 attitude of the Swat tribee, We been allnded 
to at some length, in order to emphasiee the very unexpect- 
ed nature of the sudden outbreak of fanaticiem which now 
occurred. 

About the middle of July some strangers arrived in Upper 
Swat from Buner, where they were known to have lately been in- 
triguing against the Government. Although it was not feared that 
any serious trouble would result from the presence of these men 
in the valley, a close watch was nevertheless kept on their 
actions. 

At about the same time, some excitement was caused in Lower 
Swat by the appearance of a fakir named Sadullah (also called 
MullaMastan or Fakir Sartor) who took up his abode' at Landakai. 
This man, who came to be known as the ‘Mad Fakir,* was a Bunerwal, 
and was said to have been mad rince the death of his son, who was 
accidentally killed some fifteen years previously. Having failed in 
his endeavours to incite the people of Buner to join in a jehad 
against the British, he now set himself to work to arouse the fana- 
ticism of the Swat tribes. He distributed copies of the Amir’s 
book * on the righteousness of jdiad, promised heavenly rewards to 
all who would join, and assured his superstitious listeners of ail 
kinds of miraculous assistance. At first he seems to have been 
regarded as a mere harmless lunatic, but news of his preaching 
soon spread, and began to attract large numbers of people from 
all parts of the country. 

On the 26 th July, Major Deane, the Political Agent, had an 
interview with the lihane of Thana, who had asked him to prohibit 
the /oltw’s aNemblies. Major Deane had, however, declined to in- 
terfere, and the hhana, who were accompanied by the headmen 
of Khar and Keh, now stated that there was no cause for alarm. 
They also produced a letter from the PisaniMulla, the chief adviser 
of the Mian Guls, stating that the latter would expel the 
should he continue to cause any trouble. It was reported later 
that the Mian Guls had actually ordered the fakit*» removal, and 
as it was believed that the Swatis themselves were prepared to 
prevent the /aibtr from causing any disturbance, interference on 
the part of the Government officials appeared to be inadvisable. 


kWntaHiUlls. 
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Attack on the llelakand and Chakdara poite, by a fanatical 
gathering under the Mad Fakir. 

On the afternoon of the 2eth July the officers from the 
Malakand and Chakdara posts played polo on the ground neat 
ITTiftr village, without being in any way interfered with by the 
people, whose attitude was apparently quite friendly. Towards 
evening, however, disquieting reports of the Mad Fakir’s proceed- 
ings reached the Political Agent at Malakand, and he accordingly 
requested Colonel Meiklejohn to hold the troops in readiness for 
immediate action in case of necessity. At the same time the 
Officer Commanding the Queen’s Own Corps of Ouides at Mardan 
was requested by telegram at once to reinforce the Malakand gar- 
rison with all available men. 

Lieutenant Miuohin,the Assistant Political Officer, was sent to 
Chakdara to. report on the situation there, and to reassure the 
levies, who were thought to be unreliable. Shortly after his 
arrival there, this officer telegraphed to Major Deane that the 
fcMr had been joined by the people of Thana, and was moving 
down the valley with a following of 400 or 600 men. 

About? P.M., Major Deane informed the officer commanding 
the troops at the Malakand that the Mad Fakir had reached 
Aladand with a large gathering, and that the intervention of 
the troops would be necessary. Accordingly Colonel Meiklejohn 
arranged to despatch a column under Lieut. -Colonel McBa^, 
at midnight, to seize the Amandara pass, while he himself pro- 
posed to follow three hours later with the remainder of the troops. 
But shortly before 10 p.m., news was received from Chakdara 
that the fahf had already passed Khar, and was on his way to the 
Mhlakand. Almost immediately after this, a Jemadar of Levies 
iMved, and reported that the faUr had been joined by the people 
&om all the villages through which he had passed, and was now 
close at hand with a large force. 

The Malakand Brigade under the command of Ccdonel W. H. 
Meiklejohn, O.B., c.if.o., was distributed as follows : — 

Malaxahd. 

Fort.— 200 dies, 24th Ponjab Infantry. 

OnUmCamp . — 6 oompanies, 24th Punjab bfantiy. 

6 oompanies, 46th Sikh Infantry. 

NaSfkaqNuy, Madias Sappns and Mtasn. 
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VmA (Amtp.—l ■qMdnm, lltii Beacpd Lue«n (bw 90 Mbiw). 

No. 8 Baagil Momtam BoHtcy. 

6 oon^oaki, Hit Pnnjol) bifiatoj. 

Obazdaba. 

90 Mbm, lllih Boigkl Laaoon. 

180 Mm, 4lMik Sikh Xnfmttjr. 

Daboai. 

900 tifles, Sift Poniab bfa&tiy. 

The Malakand pontion. was somewhat extended (see plan). 
The fort was bnilt on a spur running down from Ouidee Hill on the 
south-west to the kotal ; north of this, in an irregular hollow known 
as ** the crater '* were the camps of the 24th Punjab Infantry, 46th 
fljMia, and Sappers and Miners, with the Engineer park and Com- 
missariat office and stores. The various enclosures were surrounded 
by abatis and wire entanglements, and picquets were posted on the 
Tii gli ground to the north. About three-quarters of a mile to the 
north-west was a second camp, called North camp, which was 
situated on a piece of flat open ground, and protected by a breast- 
work and obstacles. The two camps were connected by a 
well-made road. Prom the kotal, the newly made Chitral road, 
(known as the graded road) ran through the Crater Camp, and 
pf t ftaing between the Castle Book spur and Gibraltar Hill, led 
down to the Swat valley. Further east, the old Buddhist road, 
of which only a rough track remained, ran in a more or less parallel 
direction through a succession of narrow gorges. 

About 10 V.M., on the receipt of Major Deane’s report of the 
near approach of the fanatical gathering. Colonel Meiklejohn 
ordered the alarm to be sounded; the troops had hardly reached 
their posts when the eneody began an attack on the camp, 
advancing along the graded and Buddhist roads. Lieut-Colonel 
McRae and Major Taylor, having promptly collected a few men 
of the 46th Sikhs, hurried off to seize the gorge through which 
the old Buddhist road descends from the koUd. This parly was 
only just in time to check the rush of a large body of tidbesmen, 
who tried to force an entrance to the camp through the defile. 
Driven back from the gorge by the steady fire of this han^ of 
fliiriiaj the enemy now climbed the zooly hills on cither side. 
Gdond McRae being now rtinfoioed by e secmid perty under 
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Ideatenant BarfE, zesponded by witbdrawmg bis men to more 
commanding ground a little further back, where he was joined by 
the remainder of the regiment. Here he took up a position and 
held the enemy ofi till 2 a.m., when the tribesmen, foiled in thmr 
attempt to reach the campon that side, beat a retreat, leaving 
many of their dead behind. 

Just before the retirement of the Sikhs from the gorge. Major 
Taylor fell mortally wounded. 

In his report on this affair Colonel Meiklejohn said — There is 
no doubt that the gallant resistance made by this small body in 
the gorge against vastly superior numbers, till the arrival of the 
rest of the regiment, saved the camp from being rushed on that 
side, and I cannot speak too highly of the behaviour of Lieut.* 
Colonel McEae and Major Taylor on this occasion.” 

As soon as the alarm sounded, the picquets in front of the 
Crater camp had been doubled ; one company 24th Punjab Infantry 
held the ^alls of the enclosure on cither side of the entrance from 
the north camp road, while another under Lieutenant Climo, 
manned the wall of the bazaar facing the gorge through which the 
graded Chitral road passes. The remaining companies of this regi* 
ment were held in readiness to support any part of the line when 
required, and the central portion of the camp was defended by the 
Madras Sappers and Miners. 

The enemy, advancing in large numbers along the graded road, 
drove back the picquets and spread out over the ground surrounding 
the camp. The aerai, which was held by levies, was quickly rushed ; 
the civil treasurer was killed, and all the property in the enclosure 
was looted or burned. A Nikbi Khei prisoner, who had been an'est* 
ed a short time previously as a suspicious character, and who was 
undoubtedly implicated in the rising, was found here and liberated 
by his kinsmen. The enemy next attacked the bazaar, and some 
of them, getting on lio the high ground befiind the commissariat 
enclosure, kept up a heavy fire on the defenders ; while a number 
of the tribesmen forced their way into the store godown, where 
they killed Lieutenant Manley. Colonel Meiklejohn, who had taken 
up his position in the central enclosure, now recalled the company 
from the bazaar, and sent for another company from the reserve to 
reinforce this portion of the defences. The trbesmeu repeatedly 
charged the position held ' y the Sappers and Miners, end twice 

T«b I> tH 
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suooeeded in foroing their way through the abatis which surrounded 
it. In one of these rushes, they captured the guard tent and a quan* 
tity of ammunition, which had been loaded up on moles for removal 
to the fort. After a sharp hand-to-hand struggle, in which Captain 
Holland was wounded and several men killed, the enemy were 
eventually driven out of this enclosure. 

At about 2-30 A.M., Lieutenant Rawlins succeeded in making 
his wayto the fort, and brought downlOO men to reinforce the Crater 
camp, which was now being liard pressed. 

The enemy kept up the attack with great vigour till 4-30 A.M., 
when they retired, carrying off most of their dead and wounded. 

During the attack, Lieutenant E. W. Costello had crossed the 
groimd in front of the defences under heavy fire and, with the assist- 
ance of two sepoys, brought in a non-commissioned officer who was 
lying wounded about sixty y.ardfl away. For this gallant action. 
Lieutenant Costello was awarded the Victoria Cross. 

The casualties in the Malakand garrison during this night attack 
were one officer and twenty-two non-commissioned officers and men 
killed ; five ‘ officers and thirty-one men wounded. 

Next morning the troops in North camp, which had not been 
s^ously attacked, were despatched in pursuit of the enemy. The 
cavalry advanced along the Chakdara road, but when the infantry 
reached a small knoll called Bedford Hill, opposite Khar village, a 
large hostile force was seen on the surrounding hills, .'ind in the valfey 
beyond. The guns and infantry were accordingly ord»*red to retire, 
covered by a wing of the 24th Punjab Infantry, which had been 
sent out to support them. As some of the enemy on the hills to the 
east of the Buddhist road threatened to cut oil the retreat, Lieu- 
tenant Climo boldly attacked them with two companies, and drove 
them off, capturing a standard and inflicting heavy loss. 

Meanwhile the squiidron of the 11th Bengal Lancers* under 
Captain Wright had ’reached the Amandara defile. Finding the 
heights on either side strongly occupied, the cavalry skirted the 
hill on their left, and, fording the river with great difficulty, reached 
a small island in midstream. Pushing forward along this they soon 

1 Iirat.4S»lond J. l<uib, 21th Fnajab tCftpUih D. Baker, Brigade nawmrt 
InleaWf, tad Major W. W. IWvIor, Offlow, aoooinpaiiiod the eaipdrjr to Cbtk- 
iStii Sutha sabaeqtaiatly died tt umit dan. 
wMnda 
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again came to the Tiver, and re-crossed to the left bank. Here two 
men were wounded' and some /of the horses were hit, so Captain 
Wrif^t dismounted a few of Ms troopers to hold the enemy in check 
until the rest of his party had forded the stream. He then con« 
tinned his march to Chakdara, where he took over command from:;- 
Lieutenant Rattray. 

It was now plainly seen that the enemy were receiving reinforce- 
ments from various directions, and it was evident that the rising 
was not confined to the Swat tribesmen. Instead of being a merely 
local disturbance it appeared indeed to be'a combined attempt on 
the part of the neighbouring clans to drive the British troops out of 
the valley. Information as to the state of affairs was telegraphed 
to the Qovemmont, and steps were taken to improve the defensive 
arrangements in preparation for a renewal of the attack. 

Colonel Meiklejohn hairing decided to concentrate all his troops 
in the Crater and on the MAlakand kotal, issued orders for the evacu- 
ation of North camp. Stohes and baggage were sent up early on 
the 27th, but it was found impossible to move the large E. P. tents 
with the transport available, so these, together inth a quantity 
of heavy baggage, had to >be abandoned, and fell into the hands of 
the enemy. Di^g this 'withdrawal, the troops were harassed by 
the tribesmen, about 1,000 of whom eventually charged down 
from the westom heights, and tried to rush the Crater camp. 
They were however driven off by two companies under Lieutenant . 
Climo, and the retirement was completed just before dark, when the ; 
last 01 the Npnh camp troops reached the Crater, covered by the 
fire of the supports. 

On this day the force at Colonel Meiklejohn’s disposal was 
strengthened by the arrival of the Corps of Guides.^ The cavalry 
had started from Harden at 12-30 a.m. and reached the Malakand 
eight hours later, while the infantry, who left their station at 2 A.if., 
arrived at 7-80 p.x., having covered the distance of thirty-two miles 
in seventeen and a hnU hours. The Officer Commanding ^he Corps 
.had only rectived his orders at 9 p.k. on the 26th, and the ^omptness 
:iniik vrhioh the Q^es req>onded to the call, and the forced march 
,m the intense heat, reflected the greatest credit on the regiment. 

t Chtidit OffiTiIiys 160 Mtloit uiite Ltoat- tenant P.C. Elliot Lockhart. 

Colonel AdMu. " OnidM Infantry, 50 riHeo remained to 

QMm W liflae nnder Lien* reinferee Daigai poet. 

IBS 
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' Qa tiie night of the 27th>28th July, the disposition of tiie 
troops was as follows On the right flank, holding a position abont 
fifty yards in rear of that finally occupied on the p^yious night, 
were the 46th Sikhs, 100 rifles of the Guides, and 2 In the 

centre the Slst Punjab Infantry, the Guides, No. 8 Company, 
Madras Sappers and Miners, and two guns defended the enclosures 
containing the Sappers’ camp, and the commissariat and engineer 
stmes. The 24th Punjab Infantry and the remaining two guns held 
the hill on the left (marked No. 2 picquet in the plan). 

At 8>30 P.H., the enemy began a . fresh attack, which was 
maintain ed throughout the night all along the line. The terai, over* 
looking the graded road, which was held by twenty-five men of the 
81st Punjab Infantry under Subadar Saiyid Ahmad Shah, was most 
gallantly defended against tremendous odds until 3 A.U. The enemy 
^en succeeded in partially demolishing the building and set it on fire, 
whereupon the survivors of the little ganison retreated to the 
enclosure in their rear, carrymg their wounded with them. During 
their defence of the terai this party had lost nine men killed and ten 
wounded. Owing to the darkness and the noise of the firing sO 
round, their need for assistance had not been realized by the troops 
in rear and consequently no reinforcement had been sent to them. 
Just about dawn, Lieutenant Climo with two companies of the 
24th Punjab Infantry, supported by the fire of the two guns on 
the left, made a counter-attack on the enemy, who were cjoeely 
pressing that flank from tiie high ground on the west. The tribesmen, 
many of whom were armed with Martini rifles, at first made a 
determined stand, but were resolutely driven back by Ijentim a"* 
dime’s men, losing forty hilled and as many more wounded. The 
enemy had also closely pressed their assault on the centre and 
right of the position, but had everywhere been repubed with 
heavy loss. 

The casualties during the night amounted to eleven mm UUad, 
one British officer and forty-five men wounded. 

Though the enemy had again been repulsed with consideraUa 
loss, they were b}- no means ^ouraged, and the news <d the jnl. 
lage of North camp, which was accepted as evidence of a defeat 
of the British troops, attracted large numbers of tim tribesmen to 
come forward and join in tiie ri^. Prompt nmasates, however, 
hod already been taken to zeinfocoe the bekagnend ganfecn. 
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Olden were inued on the 27th July for the immediate despatch of 
..... n . the marginally noted troops to the Mala- 

1 tqliadroii, lUh Bengal j ,/vii. n i 

Unoen. hand, while two squadrons, 10th Bengal 

rotM ArtiiUry”***” ®***«'y« Lancen and the 22nd Punjab Infantry 
Sikhi. were ordered from Jhelum to Mardan, and 

Sith Dograa. Royal West Kent Regiment was held 

in readiness at Peshawar. 

During daylight on the 28th, the enemy kept op a desultory 
fire on the camp. As any attempt to assume the offensive or to 
undertake the relief of Chakdara was out of the question until the 
arrival of reinforcements, the troops were employed throughout 
the day in strengthening the defences. At 10 p.m., the enemy 
renewed their attack on the camp with great energy; but, being 
repulsed at all points, they withdrew shortly before daybreak in the 
direction of Khar. As the day broke, they could be seen on the 
neighbouring hills, carrying off numbers of killed and wounded men ; 
pursuit, however, was impossible, owing to the exhausted condition 
of the troops. On our side the casualties were two men killed, three 
British officers and thirteen men wounded. 

On the 29th the defences were further improved^ and the 
ground in front cleared. Bonfires were also prepared, to illuminate 
portions of the groimd over which the enemy would have to advance. 

Signalling communication was reopened with Chakdara, which 
was reported to be successfully holding out against continual 
attacks. During the afternoon one squadron, 11th Bengal Lancers, 
arrived at the Malakand, escorting a supply of 12,000 rounds of 
ammunition. The same evening the 36th Sikhs, 38th Dogras, and 
some men of the Guides, all under command of Colonel A. J. Reid, 
reached Dargai. The troops were greatly exhausted by their try- 
ing march in the intense heat ; and the 36th Sikhs, who had pushed 
forward as quickly as possible from Nowshera, lost twenty-one men 
from heat apoplexy. Brigadier-General Meiklejohn accordingly 
ordered Colonel Reid to halt at Dargai the next day in order to rest 
his' froops. 

On the night of the 29th-30th, the enemy again attacked the 
camp, and avoiding the centre, where they were exposed to the 
li ght of the bonfires and the fixe of the 9-pounder guns in the fort» 
they directed their main efforin on the flanks. A fierce assault was 
on the watex picqqet in leax of the positioii held by the 
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Punjab Infantry, and several of tbe enemy were bayoneted inside 
the aangar. At 2 a.m., the tribesmen made a final desperate effort 
to break through the defence, and even succeeded in cutting through 
the irire entanglement, and tearing dovn portions of the tangars ; 
but their attack was everywhere repulsed with great loss, and half 
an hour later they suddenly abandoned the attempt and dispersed. 
It was afterwards reported that the Mad Fakir, who personally led 
the last assault, had retired to Landakai, having been wounded in 
the hand. His chief companion and second-in-command was found 
dead outside the line. This man was identified as a native of India, 
and it was said that the fakir had intended to crown him King of 
Delhi, when he had completed the overthrow of British rule in India. 

The casualties on our side during the night had been two BritisJi 
officers severely wounded, one man killed, and seventeen of the 
native ranks wounded. 

Early on the morning of the 30th, 200 rifles of the 31st Punjab 
Infantry, who had formed the garrison of Dargai, were sent up 
to the Malakand camp. Here the troops were again employed in 
repairing the damage done during the previous night, and further 
improving the defensive arrangements. There was less interfer- 
ence than usual on the part of the enemy, who were apparently dis- 
couraged by the non-success which had hitherto attended their 
determined and costly attacks. During the afternoon, however, it 
wAa observed that they were being largely reinforced, whicji tended 
to confirm a report received from Chakdara that the Mian Guls had 
joined the enemy, and had obtained the assistance of a contingent 
from Buner. 

At night the tribesmen renewed their attack, and kept up 
a continual fire till daybreak, but the gairrison, being well pro- 
tected behind their improved defences, suffered little loss. The 
enemy did not show the same reckless spirit tiiat they had displayed 
in their former attacks ; one party, however, taking advantage of 
a sharp thunderstorm which broke over the camp, tried to rush the 
east flank held by the 46th Sikhs, but were repulsed with the 
bayonet. 

On the next morning Colonel Beid, having left a garrison of 400 
men and some cavalry at Dargai, reached the M a l a k a nd unopposed 
inth the remainder of his rei^orcemimti^ numbering in all 707 
riffwa Large numbers of the enmy occupied the suitooadiag hUISf 
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uid kept up a desultory fire during the day ; but no night attack 
followed, though a few shots were fired into the camp. 

On the 1st August, Btigadier-Qeneral Meildejohn dedded to 
despatdi a portion of his troops to relieve the garrison at Chaldlaia, 
fdiich was known to be running short of ammunition and supplies. 

Accordingly at 11 A.M., the Guides Cavahry under Lieut.* 
Colonel Adams were sent of by the North camp road with orders 
to reconnoitre the Amandara defile, and if possible seize the ^ass. 
The enemy however promptly detected tiie General’s intentions, 
and hastily collected in large numbers to oppose the advance of 
the troops. As they reached the plain, the cavalry charged a con* 
siderable body of the tribesmen and killed at least U hundred of them, 
but the broken ground, which was very rocky and much cut up by 
nalas, greatly impeded their progress. In this skirmish the Guides 
lost one man killed, two officers and twelve men wounded. Brigadier* 
General Meildejohn now realised that, owing to the lateness of the 
start, there was small prospect of being able to push through to 
Chakdara that day, in face of the opposition which was certain to be 


encountered. He accordingly decided to postpone the attempt till the 
next morning, and directed the troops to .withdraw to camp. 

On this date Major-General Sir Bindon Blood arrived at the Mala* 
Hi^d and assumed command. Brigadier-General Meildejohn’s pro* 


2^Bqiui4ioiii, Guides Cayulry. 

% „ 11th Bengal Lancera. 

4 gun, No. 8 Bengal Mountain Battery. 
*^No. 6 Company, Madras Sappers and 
Minen. 

400 Rifles, 24th Punjab Infantry. 

400 „ 46th Sikhs. 


posals for the immediate relief 
of Chakdara having been 
approved by Sir Bindon 
Blood, a column consisting of 
the marginally noted troops, 


200 „ Guide* infantiy. bivouacked on Gretna Green, 


preparatory to moving out at daybreak. The enemy meanwhile 
remaiued collected in large numbers on the hills to the north, and 


filing was kept up all day and throughout the night. Several parties • 


of tribesmen advanced to within a few hundred yards of our 
picquets, and shortly before midnight the colunm on Gretna Green 
got under arms in expectation of a determined attack. The enemy 
however declined the attempt, and at 3 a. 1 (. firing ceased. 

At 6 A.M. on the S2nd, Brigadier-General Meildejohn moved off 


The feUrf oi OmIhIm*. 


with the relieving colunm, and She Bindon 
Bkod, who directed the operations from 


Ontle todkt at the mom tinw cedeied lieatenant-Oolond Childiw^ 
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ft delidiamift «f ibft SBth Sikhs and SSiih Dogtss to adrsnoe 
and seize a spur* about half a xnik futher north. This patty 
approached to within a hundred yards of the poaitkn without being 
perceived, and suddenly rushing forward captured the hSl without 
loss. The tribesmen, who had been completely taken by smpi^ 
dispersed in all directions, leaving seTen dead bodies on the ground. 
The infantry now took up their position on Qoldney’s hill, and with 
two mountain guns in action on Castle rock covered the advance 
of the column for some distance along the graded road. 

As the column reached the open ground and deployed, a num- 
ber of the enemy hurriedly occupied a position on high ground near 
the junction of the main road with that leading from North camp, 
and opened a heavy but inaccurate fire on the troops. . The Guides 
Infantry and 46th Sikhs were at once ordered to attack, and, carry- 
ing this position with slight loss, drove the defenders ofi at the 
point of the bayonet before they could be reinforced. Abandoning 
sixty or seventy dead, the enemy now fell back to a second position 
on a duster of knolls known as Bedford hill, on which is the village 
of Halakot. Here they were again speedily attacked by the 24th 
Punjab Infantry and 46th Sikhs, who advanced on the left and 
centm, while the Guides carried the heists on the east. Driven 
back a second time with considerable loss, the tribesmen were now 
thoroughljr disheartened, and large numbers of them took to <flight 
acms ^e Khar plain. they were iutercepted by the cavaby, 
who vigorously pursued them, spearing and cutting them down in 
aU directions. 

As soon as the squadrons had reformed, lieut-Colond Adams, 
who was in command of the cavalry, pushed on to Amandara 
uid seized the pass. Meanwhile the infantry, after a short halt, 
continued their advance; and on arrival at !^t-Ehela, the 46th 
SQdis drove out a number of the enemy who had just before fired on 
the cavalry. These men made a stubborn resistance, and eighty 
of them were bayoneted in the village. The cavalry now push^ 
forward to Chakdara whence the sound of heavy firing could be 
heard, and reached the bridge over the Swat river at 9 a ^ u . On 
the advance of the nlieving troops the enemy who were odlleoted 
round Chakdara abandoned their attern^ to capture the fort and 
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began to letiie. Therenpon lieptenant Bettiay, ooSeett^^ nfgnr 
men of the ganison, made a scstie, off 'abont thirty of 

the assailants who were holding the CSvil hospital, and shot them 
down as they tried to escape a|ong the river bank. Some more 
men were now collected from the fort by Captain Baker, and the 
comlnned patty ascending the hill overlooking the river, oUated 
a number of sangars whence the enemy were trying to oppose the 
advance of the cavalry. 

Meanwhile the cavalry, having crossed the river, started in pnr« 
suit of the fugitives, who fled in several parties up the Adinzai valley ; 
but as the men and horses were already fatigued by their exer- 
tions and the excessive heat, they were soon recalled. 

The remainder of the column reached the fort at 10 A.H., when 
the village of Chakdara was destroyed and the hills surrounding the 
post occupied without opposition. The garrison of the fort were 
found in excellent health and spirits after their six days’ siege, and 
had only lost three men killed and nine wounded throughout 
spirited defence. 

The casualties of the relieving column amounted to five men 
killed and twenty-eight wounded, while the cavalry lost twenty 
horses killed and wounded. 


It has previously been mentioned that a fortified post was 
j . ,, 1 . 1 .J constructed at Chakdara in 1890 for 
tne protection of the suspension 
bridge across the Swat rivet. This fort, which was built of 
stone, was situated on a small rooky knoll on the right 
bank of the river, and about 160 yards from the end of a spur 
which descends from the high hills on the west. On the north- 
west and west faces were double-storeyed barracks with rows of 
loopholes and arrangements for flanUng fire. The north-east 
side of the knoll was steeply scarped and protected by a wall and 
barbed wire fence, while on the south was a umall homwork;. 
enclosed by a stone wall and surrounded by wire entanglement. 
About 600 yards away, on the spur to the west, was a ■m*!! 
storeyed blockhouse, used as a signalling tower, &om which y om - 
munioation was maintuned with the On 

bank of the river the entrance to the bridge was guarded by w 
ICopholed iron gate with a blockhouse on eitiier side. 

so 
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When the onthreak ocontred in Jnlj 1897 the CSiakden 
ganieon 'was nndec the command of Lieutenant H. B. Rattray, 
46ih Sikhs. On the afternoon of the 26th July this officer was 
playing polo at Elhar, when he reoeired an argent message from 
2nd>Lientensnt Wheatley, at Chakdara, stating that large num- 
bers of tribesmen with standards were approaching along both 
sides of the river. Lieutenant Rattray at once rode back to his 
post, without being in any way intesfered with by the people 
along the road, and having ascertained that the information as 
to the hostile gathering waa correct he promptly telegraphed 
the news to the Malakand. News of the rising was first 
brought to Chakdara by a Sikh havildar who was employed 
on survey work, and who reported that he had been robbed 
by a party of tribesmen, and prevented from sketching. Shortly 
afterwards Inayat Khan of Thana arrived at the fort, with a few 
personal followers, and stated that the rest of the people of his 
village had joined the Had Fakir. 

A little after 10 p.m., a signal fire was lighted on a neigh- 
bouring hill by a man of the Dir Leiries, who had arranged to give 
warning of the enemy’s approach. The alarm was instantly 
sounded and, almost immediately after, 'the attack* began. The 
enemy, who consisted chiefly of men from the Adinsai valley 
and Ehwazasai-Shamosai, made their first assault on the west 
face, and when that failed tried to scale the east side by means 
of ladders procured from the d'nMmepital. They next attempted 
to force an entrance to the homwork, but were everywhere 
repulsed, and withdrew shortly before dawn to Chakdara village 
and the hills on the north and north-west. From these heights, 
which completely commanded the fort at ranges varying from 
600 to 1,000 yar^, the tribesmen opened a desnltoiy but harassing 
fire. Early on the morning of the 27th, Captains 'fright and 
Baker, with forty lances of the 11th Bengal Lancers, reached the 
fort from Malakand as already described. Captain Wri^t now 

tltnu^beiBtenitliigtoiiotohcMtba* toriM. SamohikiigMlvM^aitedinitMt 

9 A.ii. after the »tU^ had beeii mide to the aaiial tribal eoatooi of aignalUi^ by 
00 the HaUaad poaition. the troopa at wa a na of li|httag irw on t&a hlBt^ 
Ohakdan anw a Bra balloon via a aeintil. and da moNOear the ballooa aMWt harp 
lattag haO of intenae^ white Ught rant «p baan iaiparted aitiaK thia atn^ 
ftontthatopof ahm abontfonraailaaotf, iwiniianea la a proof that the idaaol a 
nlHoiniiw the Spat ralky. lUa was «f liihf dd^oil^nato InthaSwatwOey 
•aniaaapr»«nan|td ai^tepthaWibta ftaalt wse ii i l% a t id diaa h ita. 
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awnmed oommand of the poet, and the eowan were detailed to 
defend the hornworh, which had been held on the previona night 
by the original detachment of caTalry, assisted by a few men of 
the Silchs. In the forenoon the attack was renewed with great 
energy ; under coyer of a heavy fire from th^ riflemen, succeasiye 
parries and even single men carrying standards charged recklessly 
up to the very whlls, only to be mown down by the hail of 
bullets from the fort. When at last the assailants fell back to 
the the garrison set to work to strengthen their defences, 
improvising headcover where the walls were not loopholed, and 
erecring cover for the gun detachments, who had been somewhat 
exposed. 

Oommunication wirii the Malakand was now interrupted ; the 
telegraph wire had been cut, and the enemy had built »angaf$ all 
round the signalling tower, and kept up an incessant fire, which pre- 
vented 'the signallers from carrying on their work. The party in 
the tower, which consisted of ten men of the 46th Sikhs, was rein- 
forced by six more rifles, and supplies and water were sent up under 
cover of fire from the fort. Water had to bo sent up daily in 
this manner, as unfortunately the tank in the tower had not been 
kept filled. The hhisties, who had to carry their water-skins up the 
steep face of the ridge, where they could get no cover from the 
enemy’s fire, performed this dangerous duty with the unflinehing 
courage which men of this caste have so often displayed in Indian 
war&re. 

During the night the tribesmen made two attacks, and attempt- 
ed to scale the north-east f^ce, but were driven off with heavy loss. 
On the evening of the next day and throughout the night the enemy, 
who had now been joined by contingents from the Abaaai, Khadak- 
zai, and Musa Khel clans, continued their fruitless attacks, but were 
invariably beaten off. 

On the afternoon of the 29th a determined attempt was made 
to capture the signal tower, but the enemy only succeeded in setting 
fite to a thatched shed outside the wall, and retreated at dusk, 
having suffered severely from the fire of the troops in the fort, 
Thrir losses on this occasion were so heavy that they were unable 
to carry off all their dead during the night, and on the following 
day some fif^ bodies were left ’viug round the foot of the tower. 

SOS 
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On the aoth July the besiegers were reinforoed 1^ rooe men from 
Bajaur, but they only made a somewhat half-hearted attack in the 
evening, and were easily defeated ; the assault however was renewed 
on the following night, but with no better success, for the tribesmen 
again lost very heavily from the effective fire of the TtinTini and 9-pr. 
guns. During this night too, the enemy occupied the civil hospital, 
and, having loopholed the walls facing the homwork, itiunnfi^ them 
with a number of riflemen. Other parties of tribesmen had also 
built tangart on the west spur between the signal tower and the 
fort, but defiladed from the fire of the defenders in the former post. 
From this position they were able to brmg a close rifle fire to bear 
on the fort. 

On the Ist August it was evWent that the numbers of the 
enemy were rapidly increasing, and they were believed to have been 
joined by men from the Malakand, and by a number of Malisai 
clansmen. The increased numbers of the enemy, and the cautious 
manner in which they were now pushing forward under cover of 
entrenchments, in contrast to the frenzied recklessness of their 
former open attacks, greatly augmented the difficulties of the gar- 
rison. Matters looked so serious that Captain Wright decided to 
send an urgent message to the Malakand asking for assistance, 
pi gnalling was difficult, as the men bad to come outside the tower 
and expose themselves to fire from close range ; they however suc- 
ceeded in sending a short message containing only the words “ help 
us,” but the reply, stating that relief would be sent the next day, 
was not received. Meanwhile the garrison were kept continually 
at their post throughout the day and the Mowing night. On the 
2nd August the enemy, whose strength was now estimated at about 
8,000 men, advanced to the attack in a most determined manner. 
They carried ladders and bundles of grass, and evider % intended 
to make a last effort to capture the post at all costs. A very heavy 
f nftilitdft was maintained on both sides but, though large numbers 
of the tribesmen were seen to fall, the combined fire of the small 
arms and the maxim and 0-pr. gun was barely sufficient to check 
the onward rush. Just as the position of the defenders was becom. 
hig crilkal, the cavalry of the relieving column appeared on 
tie Aaandara ridge. The enemy continued to press their attack 
u^thie squadrons were nsax et hand* whin tiisy beat a hasty 
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letieat, iheir reamost detachments being aevetely handled by the 
gallant little band from the fort, which made the dashing sortie 
already mentioned. 

The casualties among the garrison during the siege and final 
sortie amounted to five men killed, one officer and ten men wounded. 
This comparatively slight loss wad in a great measure due to the 
excddence of the defensive arrangements and to the effective cover 
which had been provided under the superintendence of Captain 
Baker. Sit B. Blood concluded his report in the following torms : — 

During the fighting above described, the conduct of the whole of the 
garrison, whether fighting-men, departmental details, or followers, is reported 
to have been most gallant. Not the least marked display of courage and 
constancy was that made by the small detachment in the Signal Tower who 
were without water for the last 18 hours of the siege. The signallers, under 
Lance-Naick Vir Singh, 45th Sikhs, who set a brilliant example, behaved 
throughout in a most courageous manner ; one of them. Sepoy Prem Singh, 
fliiTihing several times out of the window in the Tower with a heliograph, 
and signalling outside to the Malakand under a hot fire from sangan in 
every direction. 

On the 3rd August Brigadier-General Meiklejohn’s column 
marched back to Amandara, where they were joined by a column 
under Colonel Reid, who was conveying supplies and ammunition 
to Chakdara. The two columns, accompanied by Sir Bindon Blood, 
visited Aladand and Thana, and thoroughly searched the villages, 
meeting with no opposition. On the following day Sir Bindon Blood 
returned with Colonel Reid’s column to the Malakand, while the 
troops under Brigadier-General Meiklejohn remained at Amandara, 
where the Ist Brigade of the Field Force was to be formed. 

Operations of the Malakand Field Force under Major-General 
Sir Bindon Blood, K.C.B. 

In order to crush the rising, and to punish the Swatis and 
other ftiuna who had joined them in the attacks on our posts, which 
have just been described, the Government of India sanctioned the 
despatch of a force under the command of Major-General Sir 
Bindon Blood, k.o.b. This force which was known as the 
Field Force, included the troops which originally formed 
the (^xriMms of the Swat posts, and the units which had been 
gent to rein&itoe tiiem on the first outbreak of hostilities. 
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The oompoeitbn of the focoe is given in Appendix A. 

An advanced tuj^j depdt mw established at Khar on the 
August and subsequently leseive supplies wete airanged for as fob 
lows:— 


At Malakaad 30 days' supplies for the 1st sad 2nd Brigades. 

„ Rustam 16 „ 3rd (Reserve) Brigade. 

. 

^46 „ 3rd Bngade. 

The let Brigade was ordered to concentrate at Amandara, 
the 2nd Brigade at Khar and Malakand, while the Reserve troops 
were to be held in readiness at Rawalpmdi and Mardan. 

The divisional troops, with the exception oi detachments 
to hold posts on the line of communication at Jalala 
and Dargai, were also to concentrate in the Swat valley, and 
were attached to brigades as required. Concentration was com* 
pleted on the 8th August, but meanwhile the punishment of the 
Lower Swaiis had already been begun by the force then in the 
valley, and cavalry reconnaissances had been made for some distance 
into Upper Swat. 

On the 7th August, Brigadier-General Jeffreys with a force 
of two battalions and four guns visited Jalalkot, Dherai, Jola- 
gram, and some other villages to the west of Khar. These were 
all found to be deserted, and their defences were demolished 
without opposition. On the following day, in consequence of a 
report that some Bunerwals and Hindustani fanatics were mov- 
ing into the valley, the Shakot, Morah, and Charat passes were 
reconnoitred. Only a few of the enemy were met with, and these 
were easily dispersed by the cavalry. 

On the 9th the Banizai and Elhan Khel jirgas came in, and 
tendoed their submission, which was accepted on the following 
terms :—Payment of a fine of Rs. 47,000; surrender of all 
arms, and all Government property in their possessioii ; forfei- 
ture of mdild allowances and compensation in lieu of tolls. The 
destruction of their villages and the prospect of losing their rice 
crops, the value of which was estimated at a lakh and a half of 

lAdditioiMl penaltiM mm impoied in in^dadinilMgensnltwiaiMniigedwith 
the OM* ol Shaiii E3 iimi of Aladand Mid tiwitryM. 
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rapees, aonUlefls oobvinced tiiese clans of tihe folly of foitiher 
tesistance. The terms having been agreed to, the inhabitants were 
permitted to return to their villages. 

On the 12th August the Ehwazazai clans (Shamozai, NikH 
TOiaI, S4bnjni and Shamizai) on the right bank of the Swat river, 
who are nominally subject to the Khan of Dir, sent in their 
jirgat to Chakdara to sue for peace. Their submission was also 
accepted on terms similar to those imposed on the Lower Swatis, 
and in addition they agreed to the passage of troops through 
their coimtry whenever the Government should consider it 


necessary. 

Sir Bindon Blood now decided to advance along the left bank of 

AdvMicefatoUpperSwatand the river into Upper Swat, and in order 
action of Landakai. to guard his foice against a flank attack 
from Buner, the Beserve Brigade under Brigadier-General Wode- 
house was ordered to remain in observation at Mardan and Rustam. 
This latter place is situated at the foot of the passes leading from 
the Yusafzai plain irto Buner, and consequently the troops 
which concentrated there were in a position to hold the Buner- 
wals in check. 

Sir Bindon Blood’s movement had been delayed by bad 


Guides Cavalry. 

11th Bengal Lancers. 

Royal West Kent Regiment. 
24t1i Punjab Infantry. 

31st •. ft 
45th Sikhs. 

10th Field Battery, R. A. 

No. 7 Mountain Battery. R. A. 
No. 8 Bengal Mountain Bat- 

*^0. 6 CompMty, HmStm S.p- 

pm Mid UiMn. 

hills above that village. 


weather, but on the 16th he marched with 
the troops noted in the margjn from 
Amandara to Thana. This force was 
without tents ; twelve da}^* supplies for 
men, and two days’ grain for animals 
were carried. The cavalry, who were 
sent forward to reconnoitre towards 
Landakai, obtained information that a 
large force of the enemy was holding the 


The position at Landakri, which is one of great natural strength, 
is locally known as “the gate of Swat.” Here, just west of the 
village, a steep rocky spur runs down from the mountains on the 


south and ends abruptly at the river’s edge, where it commands 
the road from Thana, whioh is the only entrance to the upper valley. 
The road through the gorge leads for about a mile along a narrow 
9 tone>paved causewav. onlv wide enough for men toadvanoem 
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ling^ file. The enemy’s main position lay along the ciest of the 
Landakai ridge, which was fortified with iangar$. About a mile or 
more to the west another ridge, descending from a peak which over- 
looks the Landakai spur, ends at the village of Jalala. Between 
this village and Landakai is an open valley about half a mile 
across, with a mla running through it, and then another spur 
divided oS from the Landakai ridge by a deep ravine. 

At daybreak on the 17th August, some excess baggage was 
sent back to Khar under escort of a squadron of the 11th Bengal 
Lancers. The remainder of the baggage and stores was left at Thana, 
guarded by two squadrons, 11th Bengal Lancers, two companies, 
45th Sikhs, and 400 rifles, 36th Sikhs. * 

The advanced guard, headed by the Guides Cavalry under 
Lieut.-Colonel Adams, marched from Thana at. 6-30 A.M., and 
on reaching Jalala found the enemy’s scouts holding some Buddhist 
ruins on the spur above the village. Two companies of the West 
Kent Regiment at once engaged them, and on the arrival of the main 
body they fell back. 

A few minutes before 0 A.H. the 10th Field Battery and No. 7 
Mountain Battery came into action on the Jalala ridge, along which 
the West Kent Regiment was already extended, and opened fire on the 
TiftT ulakai spur, where some two or three thousand tribesmen were 
strongly posted in an ancient Buddhist fort and numerous sangars. 
Meanwhile Brigadier-General Meiklejohn, with the remainder of 
the infantry and No. 8 Bengal Mountain Battery, moved to his right 
along the rear of this position, and ascended a spur leading up to the 
crest of the main ridge, which commanded the enemy’s left flank. 
The enemy had evidently prepared to meet a frontal attack, and had 
posted their main force and reserves along the northern end of the 
position to defend the causeway. But as soon as they realised that a 
turning movement was in progress, which not only endangered their 
weakly-held left, but also menaced the line of retreat towards the 
Morah pass, they made an effort to reinforce the threatened flank 
from their right and centre. This move however was frustrated by 
the fire of the artillery and the long range volleys of the West Kent 
Regiment, which held the defenders in check and drove them under 
cover behind the ridge. 

mil detMiugaMit of thsSStbSiUw vM Mali IToa Khw for tUi Astj. 
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The enemj now began to waver, and before the fl a nl d n g 
nnliimw could intercept them a considerable number made ofE 
towards the Morah pass. On the summit of the ridge, a few of the 
’ bolder spirits covered the retreat of their comrades, and checked 
the lA^u^ing infantry until they were dispersed by the shrapnel 
fire of the supporting guns. The ascent at last aocom^ished, 
the flanking troops turned left-handed and pushed forward 
ft lAPg the crest, clearing the enemy out of a cluster of ruined 
buil^ngs in their front, and gaining touch with the West Kent 
companies, which had moved further up the Jalala spur. The 
enemy were now everywhere retiring, and at 11 o’clock the left 
wing of the West Kent moved forward, and, seizing the Landakai 
ridge, drove the defenders from their last sangars. As soon as the 
sappers and miners had repaired the causeway, and removed the 
obstructions placed there by the enemy, the cavalry were launched in 
pursuit. The track along the causeway was so tough and narrow 
that the troopers had to advance in single file leading their horses. 
As the leading files debouched into the open. Captain Palmer 
hastily collected a few men and dashed on in pursuit. He 
was followed at no great distance by Lieut. -Colonel Adams and 
(vnother troop in loose formation, while the other squadrons cn.vna 
on in succession as quickly as they could. The majority of 
the enemy had meanwhile reached the foot hills above Hawakila, 
a village lying about a mile and a half to the eastward of 
La pdakai. Seeing that it was • too late to charge, lieut.- 
Colonel Adams ordered his sowars to hold a small ziarat dose' 
to the village and open fire. Unfortunately this order was not 
heard by Captain Palmer or by Lieutenant Oreaves,* who was 
riding beside him, and the two officers galloped on. Coming up 
with a few stragglers. Captain Palmer cut down one of the 
enemy, but, immediately after, his hprse was shot under him and 
he himself was disabled by a wound, and was with difficulty 
rescued by two of his men. At the same moment Lieutenant Greaves 
was struck by a bullet, and losing control of his horse was carried 
on to the foot of the slope, where he fell to the ground and was 
instantly surrounded by the enemy’s swordsmen. Seeing tkw, 

1 UMtontat K. T. OtetvM, Lanoaiiiira uouat JHiioMtle, lOth Umm, wu rrninnt 
Fmflteti, soewapwilad thtforoex e mnw ia wme 
pifit eo w ifoaaia t i mi Umtmmt 
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Lieut. -Colonel Adsms and Lieutenant ViKOunt Finoartle, fol- 
lowed by Lieutenant Hackan with a few ef the Ouidea Cavalry, 
immediately dashed forward under a hot ftee from the tribesmen 
on the hiU, md, scattering the swordsmen, laved the wounded officer 
from their clutches. As he was being lifted on to a horse, however, 
Greaves was shot dead, and an instant later Maclean was IdUed at his 
side. Under cover of the fire of the dismounted cavalry the rest 
of the little party reached the shelter of the ziarat, carrying with 
them the bodies of their comrades.. 

For this gallant action Lieut. -Colonel Adams an^ Viscouiit 
Fincastle received the Victoria Cross,* while Jamadar Bahadur Singh 
and four men of the Guides Cavalry were awarded the Order of Merit. 

While the cavalry pursuit was taking place, the ipfantry and 
mountain batteries, continuing their advance, descended from 
the Landakai spur and pushed forward through the Kota ham- 
lets towards the hills. On their appearance, the tribesmen moved 
oS into the higher hills, firing a few shots at impossible ranges 
as they retreated. When the main body came up, Lieut,- 
Colonel Adams remounted his men and continued the pursuit 
about a mile further up the valley to Abuwa, on the Barikot road. 
Here about 160 ot the enemy who were holding the village were 
driven off, 8 of them being killed, and the cavalry returned to 
camp near Landakai, which they reached at 6-30 f.m. 

While these operations were going on a number of the 
tribesmen, who had retreated in the direction of the Morah pass, 
imina down towards Thana with the intention of cutting off the 
baggage. But, seeing the camp well guarded, they did not press 
the attack and were easily dispersed, losing some twenfy men killed. 
The British casualties during the day were two o^ers kilied, 
two officers and seven men wounded. The enemy’s lossra were 
subsequently ascertained to have exceeded 300. 

The small loss incurred by the troops, and the comparative 
ease with which the enemy were dislodged from their strong posi- 
tion at Landakai, was in a great measure due to the skilful dis. 
poriti op n of the General Officer Commanding: and the discomfiture 
of the enemy was completed by the admirably executed 

lA feoeni aanoanoeitiMit (1907) in thi* Viotorin OrM had he »ur?i?ed> and the 
£oiidoii CtatfiM atataa that Lienteiiaat. deooratioB haa been handed to hie vdUh . 
would aieo have received the tivee. 
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toiming movement, and by the effective fire of the artillery— 
especially of the 12>pr. B.L. field guns, which this year made their 
first, appearance ^ in Indian frontier warfare. 

On the 18th August the column marched along the left bank 
of the Swat to Qhalegai. No opposition was met with, and all 
the villages along the road were found to be deserted. At Ghalegai, 
however, the nuUiks and other inhabitants had remained in their 
village, and on the arrival of the troops they promptly complied 
with the General’s demands, and surrendered all arms and Govern* 
ment property in their possession, and furnished supplies and 
transport. On the following day the troops moved on by a fairly 
good road to Mingaora. Many of the inhabitants had returned 
to their villages, and the people everywhere seemed to have aban- 
doned all ideas of further resistance, and were evidently anxious 
to propitiate the troops by offering supplies. A few shots were fired 
into the camp during the night, but the villagers thcimselves turned 
out and quickly dispersed the snipers. 

The force remained at Mingaora until the 24th August, during 
which time Major Deane was engaged in enforcing the terms of 
submission on the various sections of the tribes implicated in the 
rising. Beconnaissances were made up the valley to Manglaor, 
Charbagh, and Gulibagh, and eastward as far as the Kotkai pass, 
which gives access to the Jipki Khel valley of Ghurband. 

Steps were taken to disarm the country up to the limits of 
Kohistan, and forty-one breech-loading rifles and some 800 other fire- 
-arms were collected; a number of standards, and some Gk>vern- 
ment property, including transport animals and equipment, were 
also surrendered. A considerable quantity of grain, fodder, and 
fuel was taken without payment; and the tribesmen were com. 
pelled to demolish the defensive towers in their villages. They 
were also required to protect the post service between Thana and 
Mingaora. 

On the 22nd August, the Upper Swati jirgas agreed to uncon- 
SnbmiMion of the Upper ditional Surrender, and signed a docu- 
swati*. ment to that effect. They were assured 

that Government had no desire to interfere with them or their 
country, but that peace must be maiutaiued on the border. In 

igie WoM Wettiiry equipped with IS-pr. nlM Mpedition of ISSS did not cone into 
BJU iww, vhMt took pact in tlio <Sittnd notioii. 

IDS 
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hii interviews with the tribesmen, HajOT Deane had persistentlj 
endeavoured to ascertain the true reasons for the outbreak, and trom 
tiie replies received to his questions it appeared that, in the case 
of the Swatis at any rate, famaticism was the sole motive. They 
had no complaint to make against the action of the Government, 
or the conduct of the officials, and when asked direct why they 
had attacked our post on the Malakand, they naively replied that 
they were “ not aware that Government had issued any orders 
forbidding them to do so." 

The Mian Guls had sent letters some days previously in which 
they expressed their desire for peace and willingness to submit, 
but they had not ventured to attend in person, and they now with- 
drew to Dam on the. border of Buner. As they were already dis- 
credited in Swat, it was not considered worth while to take any 
further steps to procure their surrender. The Mad Fakir was at 
this time reported to be at Mahaban in Buner, but he too had com- 
pletely lost the extraordinary influence he had so rapidly acquired 
over the Swatis, and they now bitterly reproached him for the mis- 
fortunes which he had brought upo^ them. 

On the 24th August the force under Sir Bindon Blood marched 
back to Barikot, where a halt was made in order to reconnoitre 
the yaTsW pass leading into Buner. The column continued its 
return march to Thana on the 26th, and on the following day the 
troops moved on to Khar and Malakand. 

Durmg the operations in Upper Swat, the 2nd Brigade under 
Morementi of the troop* in Brigadief-Genetal Jeffreys had remained 
Lower Sw»t. Bihar to enforce tte submission of 

the Lower Swatis. With a view to an advance into Utman Khel 
country, a passable road had been made by a difficult route vid 
Jolagram to Matkanai, and on the 24th August Brigadier-General 
Jefheys visited the latter place with a portion of the 2nd Brigade. 
Thence he reconnoitred the Mekhban valley belonging to the Sultan 
TThnl, and advanced as far as Fir Khel, in the direction of the 
IMgar pass ; a reconnaissance was also made up to the junction of 
the Swat and Fanjkora rivers. The inhabitants were everywhere 
submissive, and were evidently much disturbed by the presence 
of the troops. 

On tiie 27th August the 2nd Brigade maiohed to Than^ 
whence' Sir Iffindon Blood intended that Brigadier-Goiaral Jeffieys 
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shodd advance into Buner by the Eaxakar pasa. But the con- 
dition of afhin in other parte of the frontier, and the extension of 
the ricdng to the Afcidis and Oraksais* mduced the Government to 
postpone the coercion of the Bunerwals to a more favourable time. 
Sir Bindon Blood was however authorised to proceed at once with 
the punishment of the XJtman Ehel on the left bank of the Swat 
river if he considered such action desirable. Accordingly the 2nd 
Brigade returned to Jolagram on the 28th, and two days later 
moved on through Kalangai, the last village in Swat, and encamp- 
ed at the foot of the Inzargai pass. On the following day however 
the orders for the operations against the Utman Khel were suddenly 
countermanded and the 2nd Brigade was recalled to Khar. 

On the 30th Colonel A. J. Reid with the marginally noted 

2 «iu«dron«, iith Chakdara to Uch, 

Lanoen. in order to support the Nawab of Dir in 

38th ' dealing with the Adinzai and the Khwa- 

22nd Punjab Infantry. zazai clans of Upper Swst ou the right 

Sappera and Minora. bank of the river. These people were 

08 ***trf*’ ** ®'^*“** nominally subjects of this chief, and he 

Section No. .3.7 Native Field had accordingly been deputed to collect 
the fines in money and rifles which had 
be^ inflicted on them. 

The Government of India now decided to despatch two brigades 
under Sir Bindon Blood through Dir and Bajaur in order to co- 
operate from Nawagai with the Mohmand Field Force, and com- 
pletely crush the Hadda Mulla’s gathering. The 2nd and 3rd 
Brigades were selected for these operations * and the let Brigade 
remained in the Swat valley. 

On the 24th September Major Deane had a satisfactory in- 
terview with the Upper Swat jirga, which was accompanied by 
the younger Mian Gnl, Gul Badshah, son of the late Abdul Hanan. 

On the 2nd October the Mian Gul Amir Badshah, younger son 
of Abdul Manan, also came to visit Major Deane at Malakand, 
and was attended by several maliks, tnuUas, and sheiiks. The 
senior Mian Gul, Saiyid Badshah, elder son of Abdul Manan, had 
written to say that he, too, was on his way to attend the meeting. 


Hospital. 


I See Volume n. September. Hie further operationa of theee 

t Sir Bindon Bloodp with 2nd and Srd brigadee being againet the Mohmand tribeep 
Brtgadeop adyanoed from Chakdara, on dth will be dealt with in Chapter XI. 
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Imt ivM pteTented by iDnen from oompkttuig his jommey, and 
would come on as soon as he recovered. He kept his promise 
on the 30th October, when he came in with his brothw and the 
Pisani Mulla to attend an important meeting at which some 600 
mdUks and representative men fitom Upper Swat were pretent. 
The attendance of the Hian GuIs was significant, and proved that 
the religious lesd«», as well as the tribal representatives, were 
sincere in their expressed willingness to submit to the terms im- 
posed and complete the settlement. The jirga raised the ques- 
tion of the future administration of their country, and a large 
majority of the tribesmen expressed themselves in favour of direct 
C/Ontrol by the Government of India, stating that by no other 
means could they obtain justice or settle their interminalile disputes. 

About a fortnight later Major Deane was able to report that 
the fanatical feeling in the country generally had subsided, and that 
the people were engaged in repairing damage done to villages, and 
in their ordinary occupations. 

On the 27th October all the troops of the Malakand Field 
Force (with the exception of the 3rd Brigade which had remained 
with the Mohmand Field Force) were again concentrated in the Swat 
valley. A few days later the 2nd Brigade moved into the old Korth 
camp, while the remainder of the troops were withdrawn to Jalala. 

The Indian Medal, 1896, with clasp' and medal inscribed “ Pun- 
jab Frontier, 1897-98 ” was granted to the troops which proceeded 
beyond Jalala and took part in the operations above described. 
An additional clasp inscribed Malakand, 1897” was awarded to 
those who took part in the defence and relief of Malakand and 
Chakdaza between the 26th July and the 2nd August inclusive. 

In November 1897 and January 1898, the Malakand Field Force 
was employed in operations against the ds-Swat Utman Khel and 
against the Bunerwals, a description of which will be found in the 
obipters dealing with those tribes. On the conclusion of the latter 
expedition, the force was broken up, but a moveable column (con- 
ttsting of three squadrons, one mountain battery, two companies of 
dappers and Miners, and six battalions) remained in the Swat valley. 

In Felnruaty 1898 some unrest was caused in the valley 1^ 

RT«ats in Swat alter the rekindle the 

nparatioM oi I8e7-e8. fanl^ism of the tribesmen. The latter, 

however, showed littie enthusiasm, and were easily restrained by 
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tbeir headmen. Towards the end of the year more trouMe was 
caused by the action of the Mad Fakir, and the moveable column 
was sent up &om Khar towards Landakai ; but the fakir's attempt 
failed, and his gathering, wluch had moved into Dir territory, was 
dispersed by the Nawab's kuhkar. 

For the next three years nothing occurred to disturb the peace 
in the Swat valley, and trade was continually on the increase. In 
January 1901 the light railway from Nowshera to Dargai was opened 
for traffic. In 1002 some excitement was caused on the Yusafzai 
border, owing to mischievous reports which were circulated regard- 
ing the concentration of troops for the Yusafzai manoeuvres. The 
apprehensions of the tribesmen were however soon allayed, and the 
moveable column at Khar was broken up. 

In 1903 Saiyid Badshah, the eldest Mian Gul, was murdered, 
and a faction fight ensued between his brother Amir Badshah and 
his cousin Gul Badshah, who disputed the succession; but the 
quarrel led to no serious disturbance. In the following year the 
clans on the .right bank of the Swat river became greatly incensed 
at the tyranny and oppression of the Nawab of Dir, and it was 
feared that they might be provoked to call upon the Mad Faldr 
and their kinsmen on the other side of the valley to assist them 
in throwing off their allegiance to their hated ruler. Had this dis- 
turbanoip come to a head, it might have entirely upset the arrange- 
ments made by Govemmeht to preserve our communication with 
Chitral, but fortunately Major Deane was able to effect a settlement 
and to restrain the Nawab from taking aggressive actiom against 
his Swati subjects. 

In Aprif 1906 the Ifian Guls and chief men of tiie Upper 
Swatis attended a durbar held by the Chief Commismoner of the 
North-West Frontier Province, at which Badshah Khan was for- 
mally installed as Khan of Dir, in succession to his father, who had 
died in December of the previous year. 

In May 1905 the Political Agent at the Malakand accepted an 
invitation bom the Upper Swat jirgas to visit their country. Tra- 
velling vid Thana and Kota, he visited the Akhnnffs grave at Sadu, 
and thoi proceeded to Ming^aor and Gharbaj^ The good result 
of our political influence in Upper Swat was demonstrated by the 
cordial reception ^ven to the British representative on this ooca- 
(un; and Ihe extiaordinaiy sense of disdpime prevailing, and tbs 
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power of the tribal parliaments over the masses, was exemplified 
by the attitude of the tribesmen, the cessation of all tribal feuds 
during the tour, and the arrangements which were made for the 
safety of the visitor. 

Although for the moment the prospects of peace and pros- 
perity are bright, there is nevertheless one matter which deserves 
attention, and that is the acquisition by these tribes of arms of 
precision. This arming of the tribes with long range rifies is a most 
serious question. Under our benign influence the trade and general 
prosperity of the country has in rdcent years increased by leaps 
and bounds, and large sums are disbursed annually as allowances 
and compensation. In spite of this, however, there are no indications 
that the tribes are attempting to apply their increased affluence to 
improving their country or themselves according to western ideas, 
and they still continue to live in the same primitive way as they 
have done for hundreds of years. One can only think, therefore, 
that the bulk of the money which finds its way into the country is 
expended in the purchase of arms and ammunition. 
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OOMPOSITJON OF TBF MALAKABD FIELD FOROE^ 18W. 

In Oomimani. — ^Biajor*Geaeial Sir Bindoa Blood, x.o.b. 

ISTPbIGABB (BbIOADIBE-GbKBRAL W. H. liBlUBJOHir, O.B., O.M.O*). 

lot Battalion, Royal West Kent Regiment. 

24tli (Punjab) Regiment of Bengal Infantry. 

Slat ( ,, ) ft »» >* 

45tb (Rattray’s Sikh) Regiment of Ib'ngal Infantry. 

2in> Bbioadb (Bbioadibr-Gbkbbal P. D. Jbvtbbts, o.b.). 
lat Battalion, East Kent Regiment (The Bulb). 

36th (Sikh) Regunent of Bengal Infantry. 

38th (Dogra) „ „ „ „ 

Guides Infantry/ 

JlmsiovAL Tbc ops.* 

1 squadron, lOth Bengal Lancers. 

11th Bengal Lancers. 

Guides Oavalry. 

No. 1 Motintain Battery, R. A. 

No. 7 ,, „ 

No. 8 (Bengal) Monntain Battery. 

22nd (Punjab) Regiment of Be^al Infantry. 

2 companies^ 2l8t (Punjab) Regiment of Bengal Infantry. 

No. 4 Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

Jtji. 5 „ Madras „ 

Bhibtb (Sbd) Bbioadb (BBioADiBB asMBBAi, J. H. Wodb* 
BOUSB, 03 ., O.H.e.) 

lat Battalion, Boyal Waat Snney Bagiment (The Queen’a). 

2nd . „ Highland light Infantry. 

6 oompamea^ 21st (Punjab) Bagiment cf Bengal IhfantiT. 

39th (Oarhwal- Biilea) Bagiment ol Bengal Infantry. 

Bo. 10 K^d Battery, Boyal Artillery.^ 

No. 8 Oompan 7 , Bombaj Sappers and Minem. 

iThalOlh Batlaty 'JrtMd l>lriai<Nial Xro<9s M Kkar on *th Angoat, 


»1 
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OomiAHM AND STAIf OV THl MaLANAND FI 1 U> FQMN. 

Geneial Officer Oowimwdiiig the Bzigaidier-Oeiieial Sir B. Blood, N.o Ji. 

Foioe (with the tempoxAiy rank 
ofMajor-Qeneral). 

Aide^-Ckmp • • Oaptain A. B. Dunsterville, Bast Sarr^ 

Regiment 

(Replaced by lieutenant Viaobmit Fin- 
ciurtle, I 6 IJ 1 Lancers.) 

Assistant Adjutant-General Major H. H. Burney, Ist Battalion, 

Gordon Highlanders. • 

Asristant Quarter Master General lieut-Oolonel A. Masters, Central India 

Horse. 

Deputy Assistant Quarter Master Captain H. E. Stanton, Da.o., b.a. 
General (Intelligence). 

Field Intel^nce Officer .. Captain H. F. Walters, 24th Bombay 

Infantry. 

(Replaced by Captam J. E. Tod, 7th 
Bengal Osvalry, 2 nd October 1897.) 

Superintendent, Army Signalling. • Oaptain E. W. M. Norie, 2nd Battalion, 

Middlesea: Regiment. 

(Replaced by Captain E. V. 0. Hewett, 
Royal West Kent Regiment.) 

principal Medical Officer Surgeon-Colonel 0. Thomson, o.b., ijf.s. 

(Replaced by Snigon-Colonel J. C. G. 
Carmichael, X.D., i.x.s.) 

Commanding Royal Artillery . . lieut-Oolonel W . Aitken, O.B., r. a. 

„ Engineer •• ^Colonel J. E. Broadbent, b.b. 

(Replaced by Lieut-Oolonel W. Peacocke, 
B.B., 17th October 1897.) 

Adiutant. Royal Artillery .. Captam H. D. Grier, 

(Replaced by Oaptain H. Ronae, bx) 

Adjutant, Royal Bngineeia .. Oaptain-H. J. Sherwood, b.b. 

Keld Engineer •• •• Major B. Blunt, b.b. 

OrdnanoeOfficer •• •• Captain W. W. Oootoon, bX 

(Replaoed bj Oaptain L. G. Wwtkina, 
BJU> 28th December 1897.) 
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Officer Majof H. Whanj. 

Divisional TnnapoitOfBoer .. Captain C. R. J. Thaokwell. 

Inspecting Veterinary Offioer .. Vetexinazy Captain H, T. W. Mann. 
CoiTiTnifliaTifltr OfBoaXi Advanoa Captain A. R. Bniltoni L8*o. 

Dep6t. 

Brigade Staff. 

Commanding (with the tempo- Colonel W. H. Meiklejohn, o.B., O.M.G. 
rary rank of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral). 

Orderly Officer .. •• lieutenant C. R. Gaunt, 4th Dragoon 

Guards. 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant Major E. A. P. Hobday, b.a. 

General. 

Deputy Assistant Quarter Master Captain G. F. H. Dillon, 40th Pathans. 
General. 

Brigade Conamissariat Officer .. Captain C. H. Bevillc. 

,, Transport Officer .. Capibain J. M. Cajpailleri, 13th Bengal 

Inhintry. 

Veterinary Officer .. Veterinary Captam W. R. Walker. 

2nd Brigade Staff. 

Commanding .. .. Brigadier- General P. D. Jeffreys, o.B. 

Orderly Offi^r .. •• Lieutenant J. Byron, b.a. 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant Major E. 0. F. Hamilton, Royal West 

General. Surrey Regiment. 

(Replaced by Captain A. B. Dunsterville, 
East Surrey Regiment.) 

Deputy Assistant Quarter Master Major C. H. Powell, 2nd Battalion, 1st 
General. Gurkhas. 

Brigade Commissariat Officer . . Captain G. A. Hawkins. 

„ Transport Officer . . Captain D. Baker, 2nd Bombay Grena- 

diers. 

Veterinary Officer . . . . Veterinary Lieutenant G. M. Williams. 

Far Base and Line of Communication. 

Base Commandant . . lieut. -Colonel V. A. Schalch, 11th Bengal 

Infantry. 

Staff Officer at the Base •< Captain H. Scott, 2nd Battalion, The 

Royal Sussex Regiment. 

(Replaced by Brevet-Major A. (hidell, 38th 
Dogras, doth November 1897.) 
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Bacfen flimmimdmt 


• • CSaptoin 0. B. 8. F. Bbm, IMi Bengtl 


Biie Oomminariat Officer 
Oomnumdmt, l^pdi^ British 
Troops. 

Adjatsnt and Quarter Mastet . . 

Ooinmaudant, Depdt, Native 
Troops. 

Adjutant and Quarter Master .. 

Engineer Field Park • . 

Ordnance „ •> 

Veterinary Officer 


(Beplaoed by Captain 0. B. Bel]i-BiTar« 
7thBombayl4Uioeii» 0th October 1007.) 
Captain W. 8. linooliL 
Captain H. d*E. Vallancey, 2nd Battafion, 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
c4>tain A. F. Burdock, 2nd Battalion, 
South Lancashire Regiment. 


Captain B. B. Benton, 18th Bengal In- 
fantry. 

Lieutenant H. L. Tomkins, 28th Punjab 
Infantry (appomted 7th January 1898}. 
Major M._C. Barton, b.x. 
lieutenant J. Henry E.a. 


Veterinary-Lieutenant W. A. McDougal. 


Command and Staff, Sfd (Senrve) Brigade. 

•• •• Brigadiet-Genersl J. H. Wodehouse, C.B., 

O.M.O.» B.A. 

Orderly Officer • • * • Captain B. I. G. Elkington, b.a. 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant- Captain A. H. G. Kemball, 0th Gurkhas. 
General. 

Deputy Assistant Quarter Master Captain H. B. B. Donne, Norfolk Begi- 
General. ment. 

Field Intelligence Officer (attach- Captain J. Tod, 7th Bengal Cavalry, 
ed to Divisional Head-Quar- (Replaced by Lieutenant A. C. M. Water- 
texs). fiald, 11th B<^ngal Lancers, 11th October 

1897.) 

Veterinary Officer .. .. Veterinary-lieutenant T. W. Budd. 

Brigade Commissariat Officer . . ' Captam A. Mullaly. 

Transport OiBoer .. Captain E. deV. Wintle, 16th Bengal 
Lancers. 
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Ckntdogy of iho Akotai Yusafzai {Swat tribes). 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE DTMAN KHSL TRIBE, 

The Utman Khel are a tribe of Pathans who occupy the hills 
to the north of Peshawar, between the Mohmands and Sani- 
zais of Swat. They appear to be of the Kodai branch of the 
Kalanri, who attached themselves to the Yusafzai and Mandanar 
tribes during the migration of the latter from their earlier homes 
north-west of the Suleiman range, and have in coun^e of time found 
themselves in possession of their present country, which they 
occupied about the samo time as the Yusafzais conquered Swat 
and the Tarkanris took possession of Bajaur. The tribe is a large 
one, numbering some 40,000 persons and being able to muster 
some 9,300 fighting men. They have always maintained complete 
independence' and pay tribute to no one. 

Their country, which is, witk the exception of a small tract in 
the north, barren and unfertile, lies on both banks of the Swat river 
until the limits of the Mohmand territory is reached ; here the 
river bends to the south and forms the boundaij between the 
two tribes. 

The country to the north of the river, which is the larger por- 
tion, consists of a series of valleys between spurs of the hills 
radiating from the lofty Ebh-i-Molur, a mountain 8,200 feet high. 
To the south and south-east of this peak are the important divisions 
of Barang, and Ambahar, while to the north-east lies that of 
Arang. ^uth of the Swat river again, and between it and British 
territory, lies the narrow hilly tract known as the Laman,^ which 
is traversed by the Sulala range, rising to its highest point in Mount 
Ehanora, north of the village of Pranghar. This portion is under the 
political administration of the Peshawar district. 

iThe word Lamaa atiiotly deaotM only intme|ited bofcwooa that and tha tirw haa 
the country between the watershed of the no special name. 

range and the plain. The portion 

( 998 ) 
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The chief diviaione of the tribe, a detailed table of which is 
pTen in the Appendix, aie:— 


1. Ismailsal 

2. Mandal. 

3. Alisai. 

4. Mutakical 


I 6. Gotai. 

6. Peghozai. 

7. Bimmaiai 

1 8. Sinazai. 


Of these the most important, both from their numbers, their 
situation, and their consequent connection with the British Govern- 
ment, are the Ismsilzais, who ate divided into three principal 
branches — Shamozais, Asils, and But Khels. The Shamozais in- 
habit Arang, and the Asils Barang, while the But Khels live in the 
valley of Ambahar. Colonies of the Asils have also settled in the 
Laman. 

Of the other dans, the Mandal, Alizai, and Mutakkai live 
on the northern slopes of the Koh-i-Mohr mountuns ; none of these 
have much intercourse with British territory. The Sinazai, P^gho- 
zai, and Bimmarai live in Totai, a district included in Sam Banizai 
and separated from the Laman by the valley of the Jhindai, a small 
perennial stream. 

The Laman proper is held by a variety of tribes, Utman 
Khel and others. The Shahdad and Pakhai sections of the Umar 
Khels live in Prangarh, Bangmiana, and Nasir ; and the Dini 
Khel in Nawadan. Besides these there are a few non-Utman Khd 
tribes— the Zirak, who are said to be the original inhabitants of the 
country, in Tarakai and Bucha ; and the Mullagoris, in Sapri and 
Nawaldli. This settlement of the Mullagoris * is an ofbhoot of the 
Mullagoris of Tartars, who inhabit a tract of country to the north 
of the Khaibar pass, and who will be described in another chapter. 
The men of the Laman being our immediate neighbours, have con- 
tinual intercourse with British territory. In ordinary times they 
may be seen in numbers in Abszai and Tangi with grass and firewood 
for Side, and they cultivate a large portion of the land of these 
two villages north of the road from Abazai to Ganders. 

The intercourse of the people of the Laman with British terri- 
tory, nnd the fact of so many of thor villages cultivating land and 
reatihg valuable crops far within the British border, make a hotamia^ 

I OMSMlly kaomzit Hw Ksitim Miillzfocia to dMiofaUi tlwB, 
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Of zepiisalfiu ontiiemessy, and the exiatenoe of theae .crops ia, until 
the end of the harvest, a kind of seoniity for thdi good behaviour. 

The roads leading into the Utman Kh^ country from British 
territory are •difficult. There are three roads, or rather tracks, 
leading through the Laman and across the river to ^bahar and 
Barang, but thne are all difficult and impracticable for horsemen. 
There is a road to Arang through Totai, by the Agra pass, which is 
practicable for laden animals. 

In the whole course of the Swat river through Utman Ehel 
territory there are only five rope or swing bridges ordinarily kept 
up. There are no other means of crossing the river, which is a swift, 
deep torrent, between high, precipitous banks. By going through 
Mohmand territory the difficulty of eressing the river could ^ 
avoided. The road from Matta, on the Mohmand border, through 
Pandiali to Ambahar is a good one, and practicable for laden 
animals. 

During the lifetime of the Akhund of Swat, the Utman Khels 
did not recognise his influence to any great extent, and he had 
not so much power among them as among other Pathan tribes. 

The Utman Kh^ls ate in no way connected with any of the 
Afghan ■ tribes which surround them, such as the Mohmands, 
Banizus, Bajauris, etc., but look upon the Shinwaris as their best 
friends. Taking into consideration the geographical position of 
each, however, and the fact of the Mohmands having been originaUy 
their enemies, it is difficult to understand how this friendly inter- 
course oodd have been established and maintained. 

The Utman Khels have twice waged war with the Mohmands, 
once in 1827, and the second time at the commencement of 1860, on 
both of which occasions theMohmands showed proof of their superi- 
ority. They are now on terms of peace, and the people .of the 
one tribe mix with the other; but there is no great fi^endship 
between them. 

Expedition against the Independent * Utman IDiels by a force 
under Brigadier Sir Colin Campbell, K.C.B., in May xS$a. 

Dazing the first few years after the annexation of the Pesha- 
war vaSby the Utman Khels gave a great deal of trouble on the 

} So dwtiastad to dtUiisiidilt ttwm from tlw Utmaa Xhdo ti Soa Bidioi, awa M oow l 
la too pMvtou ehi^to^ 
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bolder, by oonstant raids in the Hashtnagar division, and on the 
maira to the south of their hills, and at last, in 1862, they capped 
their misdeeds by giving an asylum to, and aiding, Ajun Khan, the 
fugitive Khan of Tangi. This chief was a young man of a restless, 
proud, and bigoted character, and, at the beginning of the British 
rule, was residing at Tangi, a large and important village in the 
Peshawar district. 

A large part of the village was held by him rent-free, but he de- 
sired the whole of it, and also exemption from personal attendance 
at our courts, and from the interference of our revenue and police 
officials in his village. Finding that these demands were not likely 
to be complied with, he adopted the course, not unfrequent during 
the Durani and Sikh rule, of removing to the Mils, calling around him 
a band of adventurers, and leading them in acts of aggression upon 
British villages, in the hope that the Government would be induced 
to yield to such pressure, and grant him the privileges he sought. 
A native officer of the Guide Corps was sent to induce him to return, 
but he refused to do so unless his villages were given to him rent- 
free and he was exempted from attendance at any of our courts. 

This step led him to believe that we feared him, and ever after 
he caused annoyance to the Government. To do this most effec- 
tually, he aimed at striking fear into our villagers, and causing them 
to leave their lands uncultivated, by which not only a loss of revenue 
wa's to be anticipated, but a general feeling of disaffection and dis- 
quietude, leading to internal disturbances. Ho took up his quarters 
in the Utman Khel villages, to the north of the district, and re- 
ceived some villages in jagir from Saiyid Akbar, the King of Swat, 
who was himself anticipating the advent of the British, and will- 
ingly received such fugitives, locating them in his border villages to 
act as an advanced guard. ^ 

On the night of the 20th April 1862, Ajun Khan, with a band 
of 200 horsemen, attacked the large village of Charsada, which was 
the head-quarters of the Hastnagar division. 

The party came from the Utman Khel villages of the Laman, 
and Vrete aided by men from Banizai (see page 348). 

The revenue buildings had not then been constructed, and 
the establishments were located in native houses, with wmd 
enclosures, which could offer but dight resistance. The teJuUdar, 
himself a sosyid, was murdered and out to pieces. Several other 
VObl- sv 
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^oials were eimilarly treated, and the uMl' treaedry was plan* 
dered. On the following day, in fnrthetanoe of his plans, Ajun 
Khan came down and occupied the village of Abasai, where he 
remained twenty-four hours. He then desired the maUkt to leave 
the village with their cattle, and killed one man who refused to do 
so. Ajun Khan next proceeded to Pranghar and Nawadan, where 
he took up his quarters. 

On the receipt of the report of this outrage, orders were at once 
given for a punitive expedition to be carried out against the Utman 
Khel villages, and on the 28th of April 1862 troops began to move 
out from Peshawar. 

The force was under the command of Brigadier Sir Colin 
Ckmapbell, k.o.b., who established his head-quarters at Abftgftj. 
Lieut.-Colonel F. Mackeson, c.b., the Commissioner, and Captain 
H. R. James, the Deputy Commissioner, accompanied the force. On 
the 2nd of May a picquet of twenty men of the Guide Cavalry, 
under lieutenant G. N. Mardinge, in advance of the line of outposts, 
observecl the enemy advancing in force. They were at once ordered 
to charge, which they did with great gallantry, checking the advance 
of the enemy. The latter had many of their number cut up, be- 
sides losing a standard. On our side. Lieutenant Hardinge and 
two sowars were wounded. 

On the 11th May, the Commissioner having called on Sir Colin 
Campbell to destroy the Nawadan group 
of villages, the Brigadier moved out with 
the troops noted in the margin. 

Nawadan was about four x^es from 
Abasai, the last mile of the apjnroach to 
it leading over hilly and broken ground. 
On the arrival of the force the villages 
were found deserted, but many of the 
hillmen were seen on the neighbouring 
heights. As the burning proceeded, the 
enemy gradually gathered at different 
points, and began skirmishing with the advanced picquets of 
the Guides. This lasted whilst the w<»k of destouction went 
on, the Guides having one jemadar and fowmen wounded. The 
ground was too broken to admit of the guns being brought up 
near the village. 


lit Troop, Ist Brigade, Horse 
ArtiUery. 

Oetachment, 2nil Company, 
4th Battalion, ArtiUery (two 
8-inob hoiiitrers). 

Her Majesty's 32nd Foot, 300 
bi^onets. 

Ono sqnadron, 2nd Irregular 
Cavalry. 

One squadron, Guide Cavalry. 

2nd Company, Sappers and 
Miners. 

28th Native Infantry, 300 
bayonets. 

6Gth Gurkhas, 300 bayonets. 

Guide Infantry'. 
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Am the troops withdrew, the numbers of the enemy appeared 
slightly to increase, but the retirement was conducted without 
the village and large quantities of grain having been destroyed. 

During the operations, the 1st Punjab Infantry, under Captain 
J. Coke, and two squadrons of the 1st Punjab Cavalry, 
lieutenant W. T. Hughes, joined Sir Colin CampbelL 

These troops had made an extraordinary march. The letter 
from the Commissioner, sent by express to Captain Coke at 
Eohat, calling for his services, had miscarried, and that officer 
only got his orders in a second letter sent by post. The 1st 
Punjab Infantry, and the two squadrons of the let Punjab Cavalry, 
marched from Kohat at 2 A.H. on the 8th, and reached Pesha- 
war, forty miles, the same day. On arrivmg at the bridge-of.boats 
over the Kabul river. Captain Coke found it had been swept away, 
and the boats carried down stream. On the evening of the 10th 
the troops had got across, and on that night matched for 
halting for two hours under the Shabkadar fort ; and when, on 
teaching Abazai at daybreak, it was found the force under Sir Colin 
Campbell had gone out to attack Nawadan, Captain Coke pushed 
on, joining the force a& the attack was begun, having march- 
ed mote than forty miles when Abazai was reached after the opera- 
tions. 


On the 12th the force under Sir Colin Campbell moved about 
seven miles to Ganders, with a view to attacking Pksnghar which 
was generally looked on in the country as the stronghold of the 
Utman Khel tribe. 

Artuieiy (two 8-inch howitisen). given in the margin, marched a little 
a ^ .au daybreak about five miles to the 

foot of the hills, which were broken and 
very stony, but not inaccessible to artil* 
lery. Pranghar was a large village, with 
its rear resting on high hills, and flanked 
by spurs and lower heights. Prepafa- 
tions had been made for defence, and 
both the place, which was surrounded by 
good walls, and the adjacent eminences, were crowded with mem 


DetMhment, 3rd Go., 4th Bn., 
Artillerj, and of No. 19 Light 
Field Battery attached, (2 gnne). 

Her Majeaty'a 32nd Foot, 
300 bayoneta. 

One aquadron, let P. C.i 
2nd Coy., S. and M. 

28th8 N. 1., 300 bayoneta. 
SStb Gurkha Begilnent, 300 
bi^oneta. 

unide Infantry, 300 bayoneta. 
Sixopy^a, laiP. It 


1 Now Slat PHnoe Albert Tietoc^a Own 
Omliy* 


• Mutinied at Shahjabanpur in 1837. 

» Now SSthOoke'^iSea (Frontier Fame). 
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The enemy quickly opened fire on the advanced gnazd, which 
was then halted until' the guns wete in position. 

The guns having opened fite, cleaied the load, and the men of 
tim let Punjab Infantry, the 66th Ghnldia Begiment, and the Guide 
Corps immediately advanced to the attack. Her Majesty’s S2nd 
and the 28th Native Infantry remaining with the guns as a reserve. 
The only fault conunitted was the too great impetuosity of the 
men, which caused the artillery hre to be stopped sooner than Sir 
Cdin Campbell desired. 

The village was carried at a run, the enemy retreating to the 
hillii behind, whence the skirmishers drove them from rock to rock, 
fu up the side of the high mountain, rendering the destruction of 
village easy and safe. The artillery made good practice, effectually 
ftidifig the skitmisheis. A desultory fight was then carried on, 
until the object for which the Brigadier had received the Conunission- 
ec’s requisition was effected, viz., the destruction of the village and 
grain. Of the latter, a large quantity, which had been stacked in 
a supposed place of security, high up the mountain, was destroyed 
by our skirmishers. The troops then retired. 

Considering that no less than ten pieces of artillery opened on 
their devoted village, it must be owned that its inhabitants made a 
gallant defence. But for our guns we should have sustained heavy 
loss, the walls and flanking defences above alluded to being formid* 
able. As it was, the number of our casualties was small.* 

The enemy, who numbered perhaps 1,000 matchlock men, were 
led by Ajun Khan and his father, Hamid, and were assisted by the 
Utintm Khek of the Totai villages. They only left three dead on 
the ground, but it was believed that they ^d many casualties. 
Three prisoners were taken ; one was a servant of Ajun Khan, 
who was oonconed in the murder of the tehaUdar, and anothn 
was a student firom our own village of TangL 

Some Persian letters were found in the village by a sepoy of 
tl\|S Guides, one from the if k^nd, and one horn the Kng ’of Swat 
to Ajun Khan, promising him assistance, assigning to him all the 
p roper ty of the Hindus and servants of the British in Hashtnagar 
as lawful prey, and desiring him not to spare them, but to Keep 
his hands from Muhammadans not in our service. 

ixtiw UtUi Md fitem mwsM. 
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Oa the 14th the ioioe halted at Gandera to make vaxiotui 
artangemente, and to allow of more crops being destroyed. 

’ Th^ Indian Medal, with a clasp iot the “ North-West Frontier,** 
was granted in 1869 to all survivors of the troops engaged in the 
above operations. 

The result ot the chastisement of the Utman Ehels was to 
restore order and security to the Hashtnagar division, and to put 
a stop to the flight of the chiefo on the border. 

At the end of 1862, for the better security of this part of the 
border, the fort of Abasai was erected. 

After the destruction of the village of Pranghar, Ajun Khan fled 
from Utman Khel territory, and wandered about from |daoe to 
place,— Kabul, Jalalabad, Lalpura, Swat, etc. In 1867 he was at 
Pranghar, threatening to attack British territory, but was checked 
by a force moving out from Peshawar, accompanied by Lieut.* 
Colonel J. Nicholson, the Deputy Commusioner. In 1872 he suddenly 
returned, and, with the aid of the men of Totai and some of the 
Ranizai villages, built two towers and several houses at a plade. 
called Spankhara, five mOes and a half north of Gandera. On 
this the Deputy Commissioner sent a warning to the Council of the 
Ranizais, and to the various men of influence in proximity to our 
territory, when a hundred men of Pran^ar, moving out suddenly, 
surprised Spankhara, killing six men, and burning the hamlet. 
Ajun Khan died in 1877. 

(^rations against the Independent Utman iChels in February 
, and March 1878. 

After the expedition against the Independent Utman Khels 
under % Colin Campbell in 1862, the conduct of the tribe had been 
for many years unifornoly good, and in June 1876 the outstanding 
oases against them, all of a minor character, were settled. 

(hi the 9th of December 187fl, however, an offence of the gravest 
was comnutted by this tribe, a number of the ill-disposed 
i Mpniiaf of which, instigated by pusons of influence in Britishterri- 
t(ny, attacked a body of unarmed coolies enj^iged in the preliminary 
opeiati<»s the canal' about to be taken from the Swat river 
atitibaaii It aj^pesn tldkt the parfy, consisting of about 100 
Bt te ynder tlm k^Bgtittpof IBsa Baba of Sapti, at about 
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2 A.U, (m the morning ofiho Oth Deoember, timound^ the tents in 
whioh the coolies weie sleeping, and, at a given signal, having cnt 
the ropes of the tents, threw them down Bimultaneoaslj. The vn- 
fortnnate men inside were oanght like birds in a net, and, as 
eaeh oded lot mercy ox help» he was slashed at through the tent- 
cloth. After the ^tohery, the camp was robbed of almost every- 
thing it contained. Some of the dead and wotmded were stripp^ 
of the very (dothes on their backs. Of the sixty-five men iii the 
tents, six were killed and twenty-seven wounded, some danger- 
ondy. After plundering the camp, the raiders successfully effected 
their escape to the hills before' any assistance from the Abasai fort 
could reach the spot. 

The party consisted principally of the But Khels of Ambahar, 
in concert with the people of the Laman. The former dere induced 
to come down by hopes of the plunder of the treasure in the camp, 
whioh was given out to be very great ; but with the latter there 
were several other .^causes at work, the principal of whioh was the 
susjdcion and dislike of the peofde on this part of border to the pro- 
ject of the new canal, and especially to the taking up of land for 
tiiat purpose. The land near the villages of Abazai and Tangi was 
cultivated by men of independent territory. The people of Sapri, 
headed by Mian Bakan, cultivated the land near Abasai which 
had been taken up for the canal. The Mian$ of Sapri had a 
bitta feud with the Mians of Abasai, and, at <the time of the 
outrage, the state of factions on this border was on the one hand 
Sa|^ with the adjoining hamlet of Nawakili, aided by Mir Hassan, 
the Khan of Tangi, in British territory, and, on the other, Nawadan, 
Branghar, and the Mion$ of Abasai The reason why the last gave 
no warning of the raid, whidi they must have known was going to 
take place, is not very dear, but they probably hoped by their silence 
to compromise their enemies, the men of Sapri, with the Govern- 
ment. 

After the occurrence of the raid, the nudika of Abasai and also 
]fir Hassan of Tangi, who was suspected of comjj^idty. Were ap- 
prehended, and sent into Peshawar under a military escort. It is 
probable tW this raid would never have taken place at aU if proper 
caro had been taken for the protection of ,tiie workmen employed <m 
the canal works, and it cannot be denied that infBoientpiaoautions 
wsm n»t l^theoffioeiaiespoiudblsi to prevent an attsitk of 
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tikis sort, when the work was being earned on so near the frontiet. 
It could not, however, have been anticipated that a Muhammadan 
tribe would, without provocation or without quarrel with the British 
Government, attack and loll an unarmed band of Muhammadan 
workmen— a dastardly outrage, which brought down on them the 
virtual excommunication of the aged Akhund of Swat. 

In consequence of the Swat canal outrage, the Utman £hel 
tribe was excluded from British territory, but, owing to the exigencies 
of other Imperial considerations, it was not possible at that time 
to take more active measures against them. 

At the beginning of 1878 the sanction of the Government of 
India was asked for an attempt being made to surprise the village 
of Sapri, in which it was known that Mian Rakan was residing. It 
was ftit that while this man, who was the instigator of the outrage, 
was still at large, any satisfactory settlement with the tribe would be 
next to impossible ; and with the object of his capture the proposal 
was sanctioned. 

The village was situated dose to our border, and thus offered 
great facilities to an operation of this kind. The success of the ex- 
pedition depended on the correctness of the information obtained by 
the Deputy Conunissioner, the secrecy of the preparations made by 
the ofScer in command, and the rapWty of the march of the troops 
to a distant point. 

At seven o’clock on the evening of the 14th of February 1878, 


Cavalry. 

4 Britiih OiRoera. 

0 KatiTO »f 
255 SabreB. 

Infantry. 

1 Native Offioer. 
11 BayoDete. 


' the troops, as per margin, belonging to 
the Corps of Guides, marched from 
Mardan. The infantry were mounted 
on ponies, and each man carried sixty 
tounds of ammunition. Captam Wigram 
Battye, of the Guides, was in command. 


and Captain P. L. N. Cavagnari, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Peshaim, accompanied the troops as Political OfScer. 


The route taken w».e by the main road to Tangi and Abazai, 
skirting the vOlage of JalaU. On arriving within a short distance 
of the village of Tangi, the column left the main road and passed 
through some! low detached hills to the north, and then, after cross- 
ing the line of the Swat canal, proceeded to within about two 


miles of Abasai, and there dismounted, the horses being left in 


charge (rf nx^-three mm of the party, witii ordem to take them 
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to Absxai fort at dajloeak. Tbe distance travened to this point 
^roa about thirty-two miles. The olqeot of maHn g this detour, and 
avoiding the villages of Tangi and Abasai, was to prevent the 
chance of the news of the apjnoach of the troops being conveyed 
across the border. 

After dismounting, the force pjoceeded on foot through some 
very heavy ploughed land for about two miles to the Swat river, 
and thence along its left bank for four miles to Mada Baba SSarat, 
where a mountain torrent joins the river. Here the party ascend- 
ed a narrow, steep path by the side of the torrent for about a mile, 
till they arrived at the hotal leading to the village of Sapri. The 
hobd was reached about 4 A.M., and from this point the village lay 
within easy rifle range. An attempt was made to reconnoitre the 
village, but the village dogs becoming alarmed, began to bark, 
and it was thought best to wait till daylight. From informa- 
tion received, the Political OfScer was of opinion that Mian Bakan 
would be found either in the village mosque, or in his own tower, 
which was in the centre of the village, and which could be com- 
manded from a spur of the hill on the west overlooking Sapri. 
Captain Battye, therefore, arrai^;ed to post a picquet on this spur, 
and with the remainda to attack the village. 

Immediately daylight broke, the assault was made, and our 
men,' rushing into the village, srized the mosque. ' The surprise was 
a complete success, and the inmates awoke to find soldion with 
drawn swords standing over them. Having secured the mosque, 
the party proceeded to the tower, which was, however, found 
desrated. Hearing that the Mian had taken refuge in a small build- 
ing behind the mosque, the party returned there, and called upon 
the people inside to surrender, threatening at tiie same time to 
burn the roof and force them to come out if they refused. A duffa- 
dar of the Guides, named Turabas, here distinguished himself 
by his gallantry, and succeeded in shooting Mian Bakan’s nephew 
and wounding another man, when the door of the building was par- 
tially opened for a moment. The Mian was now called upon to sur- 
render quietly, or he would have to take tiie ocmaequenoes. There- 
upon the door was opened, and he Stepped out, apparently with the 
intf nti»» of surrendering himself ; but probably the si^ of his 
enemy, Tdisildar Ohulam Mohi-ud-IMn (throui^ whom this ifiisfor- 
tune had come upon him, and who had accompanied the tro<^l^ . 
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was too ma<di for him, and he made an attempt to stab him with 
a dagger; the attempt failed, and the next moment he was shot 
down by our men. The <^ers ^de the honse, seeing the fate <d 
jffianBakan, surrendered quietiy. 

The object of the Qovemment having been thus obtained, 
arrangements were made to retire. It had been intended to blow np 
the tower, but the powder unfortunately did not come up in tim*. 
At the request of the Political Officer the village was not burnt. 

The men who had made good their escape from the village ha d^ 
in the meanwhile, ascended the heights above, and kept up a desul- 
tory fire on our troops. A party of them having taken up a po sitio n 
on a high hill to the south-east of the village, commanding the line 
of our retirement, wore attacked by Captain Battye, and ^ven off 
with a loss of three killed, whose bodies were left on the ground. 
The movement to the rear was then effected without any hurry or 
confusion, the enemy making no further attempt to harass the retir- 
ing column. The number of the enemy opposed to our troops was 
estimated at 300. Their loss was seven killed (the number of wounded 
could not be ascertained), and six taken prisoners, three of whom 
were relatives of the Afton. Our casualties were eight wounded. 

The troops reached Fort Abazai at 11 A.H., on the mnining 
of the 16th. Brigadier-General C. C. 6 . Boss, o.b., commanding 
at Peshawar, had previously sent secret orders to the ofihser com- 
manding the Doaba outposts to have the garrison at Abazai in 
nadintss to afford the Guides any assistance that might be requir- 
ed, but, as has been seen, there had been no occasion to ask for aid. 

Afto the successful attack upon Sapri, the representatives 
of the Utman Khel tribe were summoned to hear the terms the 
Government required from them as a punishment for their ««nduot 
in the Abazai outrage. These terms were as follows 

lit.— 'Ba 900 Uood-muiey for eaehooolie lulled, and Bs. 100 wound- 
money for eaoh ooolie mjazed and Mooveied. 

gHd.—Bestitation ot, or o omp ensatio o for, property phtadeied by 

3fdL<^A fine dBa 1,000. 

4tb.-4bttleaMntaeeordingto bordv rule of aDmeent pending eases. 

fith— gostsgis to be givan for one year as a gnani^ fo the good 
eoodnet<daw tribe gnanOy, but a^paoisOy with nfimass to 
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The gravity of the ofEemoe n^ould have justified far heavier 
penalties, but the object was to impose terms that cotdd not reason- 
ably be refused, and to put matters on a satisfactory footing for 
the future prosecution of the eanal scheme. The headmen of 
Pran^ar, Nawadan, and Sapri attended in obedience to the sum- 
mons, but the representatives of the Zirak and Pakhai villages refus- 
ed to Come in, and, as an incomplete settlement would not have 
been of much advantage, the jirga was dismissed. 

After the successful surprise of the Ranizai village of Shakot in 
March 1878, described in chapter VIII, the attitude of the Utman 
villages changed, and they became most desirous of a speedy 
settlement. The pecuniary demands against these villages amounted 
to Rs. 5,000, as per detail m the margin, and of this amount the 

representatives of Pranghar, Nawadan, 
and Sapri agreed to pay Rs. 5,000, leav- 
ing the balance to be recovered from 
the recusant Zirak and Pakhai villages. 
On this understanding the submission 
of the jtrgu was accepted,' and proposals 
for the coercion of the Zirak villages of Tarakai and Bucha, and 
the Pakhai 'villages of Rangmiana and Nasir, were submitted to 
Government, and sanction to these proposals was received on the 



Re. 

Blood*iiione>‘ . . 

!,6U0 

Woond-money .. 

2,200 

Fine 

1,000 

Value of property 


carried off 

200 

Total .. 

5,000 


19th March 1878. 

At noon on the following day (20th) the force, as per margin, 
under the command of Liettt.-Colonel 
F. H. Jenkins, commanding the Corps 
of Guides, marched from Mardan, and 
reached the Utman Khel border early on 
the morning of the 21st. The force was 
joined at a spot about two miles from the 
frontier by the Deputy Commissioner, 
Captain P. L. N. Cavagnari, who accom- 
panied the troope as Political Officer. The column entered the hills 
just as day was breaking. No dppositbn was offered by the hamlet 
of Tarakai, which was passed on the left as the force entered the 
valley in which are situated the three villages of Bucha. ^lese 
viOagM Be in a kind of horse-shce shaped , amphitheatre^ fcnmed Iqr 
the jSiilala range of hills, and this amphitheatre is divided the 
Tot ^un hill in the middle into two jniHs, one of which containB 
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the Ziiek villagee of Bnoba, the other being ooonpied by the Fekhiu 
villages of Rangmiana and Nasir. 

- A email party having been left to look after Tarakai, tiie m*™ 
body pnehed on to Bucha. Messengers had been sent on to this 
place to inform the inhabitants that if no resistance were ofiered, 
the villages would be spared. Thi^ \\allowed time for the women 
and children to escape, and, as our trbope approached, the inhabit* 
ants were seen driving off their cattle into the interior. The prst 
village was deserted, but a company of the Guide Infantry, under 
Captain A. G. Hammond, which had gone rowd to the eastern vil- 
lage, was fired on, and one man dangerously wounded. At the same 
time parties of the enemy showed themselves in the third village, 
and in the broken ground beyond and on our left. Captain Ham- 
mond, advancing with his party, at once cleared the eastern village 
and drove the enemy off the ground on to the tops of the Sulala 
range. At the same time. Lieutenant F. D. Battye, with a party of 
Guide Infantry, cleared the third village. The operations against 
the Bucha villages were materially assisted by the fire of the 
mountain guns, which was directed on the enemy whenever they 
tried to assemble to oppose the advance of the infantry. 

Leaving the cavalry to secure the position, Lieut.-Colonel 
Jenkins now ascended the Tor Tam hill with four companies of infan- 
try and the mountain guns. The enemy offered little opposition, and 
the force, on gaining the ridge, marched along it to a point abreast 
of Bangmiana. This placed the remaining villages entirely at our 
mercy, and Captain Cavagnari now sent to summon the Zirak and 
Pakhai headmen to submit, as there was no desire on our part to 
destroy their villages and crops. This summons, after some delay, 
they obeyed, and they then agreed to pay the fine of Bs. 2,000 
after twenty days, and in the meantime to give good security for 
the amount. 

The cattle (about 160 head) which had been captured during the 
attack on the villages were then restored — a piece of moderation on 
our part which the tribesmen bad hardly expected. The demands of 
Government having thus been obtained, and the objects of the expedi- 
tiem fulfilled, the troops were ordemd to retire, which they did, entire- 
ly unmolested, and bivouacked for the night at the Jhinda ouf^post 
of the Swat canal-works, having marched over forty miles since noon 
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of the ptevione daf. Tl^e day following the fozoe letutned to Hu- 
dan. The loss of the enemy could not be ascextained, hut twelve 
bodies weie left on tiie ground about Buoha and the Tor Tam hill, 
and two men severely wounded were brouf^t into the village while 
our troops were there, after the engagement. Our casualties had been 
only one man wounded. 

The rupture on account of the Swat canal outrage having been 
brought to a satisfactory termination, the head-works of the canal, 
which Imd been stopped pending the submission of the Utman Khel 
villages, were continued. 

During 1882 the men of Sapri committed a series of thefts of 
cattle employed on the head-works of the canal, and in order to 
check their misconduct, it was necessary in December 1882 to levy a 
fine of Be. 300 on the village, and to enforce the restoration of 
the stolen property! 

After the payment of this fine, the Utman Khel caused no 
serious trouble until 1806. In that yeu, some sections of the 
tribe, particnlarly the Shamosai, joined the neighbouring clans 
of Swat, Dir, and Bajaur in opposing the passage of the Swat river 
at Chakdua by the troops of the Chitral Belief Expedition. They 
fixed on our baggage columns on the much through the 
Talash valley to Sado ; and some of their fighting-men took part 
in the actions of the l^th and 17th of April. 

No speoial punitive measures were, however, taken against 
the tribe for their hostility on this occasion. 

In 1897 luge numbers of the Cis-Swat and Laman Utman E!hel 
the tribe fa « implioited in the attack on the 
the lintririiig, 1897. Malakand post. Many of theih also join- 
ed the luider the leadership of the Haddai Mulla, in 

the raidonShankuguh, and took part in the subsequent fight 
at Shabkadar (on the 9th August), which will be found desuibed 
in chapter XI. The Shamosai section (trans-Swat) were also 
implicated in the rising in the Swpt valley, and joined in the assault 
on Chakdara ; and later they made a move to seise the Panjkora 
bridge in order to oppose the advance of our troops into Bajaur. 
Thair intention was, however, frustrated by the prompt artion of 
Mtiklejohn, who arrived at the bridge with a brigade of 

ifcn Malakand Field Force on the 4th September. 
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On the MxiTnl oi EKr Bindon Blood (with the 8nd Brigade of 
Piuidiin«ito(tiMtMUi4Swst the aboye*mentioned force) at OhoMin 
ShMDOMisMtkm. theShamoaai Utman 

Khel jtrfa came in and sued for peaoe.^ The tribesmen at once 
agreed to the terms imposed, but by the following day had only 
surrendered a few of the arms demanded from them. There was 
then no time available for coercive measures against these people, 
to enforce full compliance with the terms of submission, as Sir 
Bindon Blood was obliged to continue his advance into Bajaui. 

About 100 tribesmen of the Shamozai joined the Mamunds 
in the attack on Brigadier-Oeneral Jeffreys* camp at Markhanai 
on the 14th September.* A few men of the But Khel sub>section 
of the Ismailzai were also supposed to have been present on this 
occasion, but no spedal action was taken against them. Supplies 
were, however, taken from Markhanai village belonging to the 
Mandol Utman Khel who were also implicated in the fighting in 
Swat, 'but who had hitherto not submitted. 

With the exception of this outbreak at Markhanai, the Shamo* 
zai Utman Khel kept the peace during all the time that our troops 
were employed in Bajaiir ; and they even assisted to protect the 
line of communication along the border of their territory. In con* 
sideration of this latter service a portion of the fine of arms origin- 
ally imposed was remitted ; and on the return of Sir Bindon 
Blood’s force on the 21st October, the Shamozai jirga came to 
. Jhaf, and surrendered the balance of the rifles and guns still due. 

It has been mentioned in chapter IX that Sir Bindon Blood 
intended to despatch a brigade under General Jefheys from Lower 
Swat, which was to enter Utman Khel comxtry by the TtirATgai 
pass. But as these troops were required for the operations in 
Bajaur at the end of August, the coercion of the Utman Khel had 
to be postponed. Meanwhile the Government imposed terms on 
the various sections who had been implicated in acts of hostility, 
and demanded the complete submission of the tribe. 

E^sdltion against the Cis-Swat Utman Khel in 1897. 

Up to the 2l8t November the only CSs-Swat Utman Khel who 
had submitted were the inhabitants of the Kuz Totai villages of 

1 8ae Chapter zm. 3 8atpe|eS71. 
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Kot, Myana, and Bar. Three hundred fire*anna were due irom 
the villages of Bar>Totai andJAgra ; and the Laman Utman Ehel 
had made no move to comply with the terms. It was accordingly 
^ecid<»<^ to send a portion of the Malakand field force to compel 
their submission. 

On the 22nd November 1897 the marginally noted troops, 
under the command of Colonel A. J. F. 
Reid, concentrated at Usmsn-Ehel 
Garhi near Dsrgai. The il6th Bengal 
Infantry, under Lieut.-Colonel A. lion- 
tanaro, was sent to Abazai to protect 
the head of the Swat canal and to 
strengthen the hands of the political 
officers who were to deal with the 
T-nTnan Utman Ehel. ' On the 23rd November Colonel Reid’s 
colunin marched to Hariankot at the foot of the Bar>Totai 
pftM, which was crossed me next day, when the troops advanced to 
Eot. Here the combinedVtrgos of Agra, Bar-Totai and Khanauri, 
with the maliki of Bar anoWyana, came in and Wore interviewed 
by Colonel Reid, who had^een given full political charge. 

The jirgas were most anmous to make peace, and agreed to 
comjply with the following teri^ 


1 sqnadroni lOth Bengal 
Lanoen. _ 

No. 8 Bengal Honntain Bat- 

No. 8 Company, Madrai Sap- 
per* and ]Cnen>. 

let Battalion. Kaat Keot Ee- 
giment. 

21tt Fnnjab Infantry. 

SSth Sikh*. 


the aurrendei of 300 guns, and every rifle m their possession, (50 from 
Khanauri, 100 from Bar-Totsa, and 160 from Agra) ; 
to he reaponsihle, within their own limits, that our troops were not 
opposed when traverung the country ; 
to permit a complete sniTey of their country ; 
to provide supplies for the transport animals, and wood, etc., for the 
troops while in the limits of their country; 
to permit the troops to make such roads as might be-iound necessary. 

On the 24th and 26th November reconnaissances were pushed 
forward in the direction of the Agra and Eelo passes. On the 
following day, the column marched up the Jhindai stream to Siloi* 
patai ; the people of this village and the neighbouring hamlet of 
Bada T"' were perfectly friendly and furnished all the supplies 
demanded. On the 27th the troops moved on four and half miles 
by a very difficult track to Bargholai. Thence Colonel Rdd pushed 
forward with four companies, two monittam guns and a part^ of 
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sappers and miners to reconnoitre the Agra pass, and improve the 
track which led up to the kotd^ 'As this route proved to be 
impracticable for camels, Colonel Reid crossed the pass on the 
28th with a portion of his brigade, equipped with mule transport. 
On the next day a reconnaissance was made to the Insargai, 
Yardiali, and Ormullo passes ; the people were everywhere sub- 
missive, and during the stay of the troops at Agra the villagers 
picqueted the approaches to the camp in order to prevent any 
interference on the part of their trans-Swat kinsmen. On both 
days a party of Shamozai clansmen, with a few standards, were 
eeen on the hills on the opposite bank of the river ; but they 
abstained from any act of open hostility. Having collected the 
arms due from the Agra people, and surveyed the country up to the 
Swat-Panjkora junction. Colonel Reid returned on the 29th to 
Bargholai. 

By the 1st December the Bar-Totai people had surrendered 
all the arms due, and the force marched back to .Eot. Here some 
representatives of the Asil sub-section of Ismailzai from Ehanauri 
informed Colonel Reid that one Gujar'Khan, maUk of the Umar 
Ehel sub-section in their village, had fled the country in order to 
avoid his share of the penalty, and had thus prevented them from 
complying in full with the terms imposed. They, however, brought 
in some of the arms demanded, and next day a detached column 
vittted Ehanauri and obtamed the balance, and destroyed Gujar 
Ehim’s house. 

On the 4th December all the terms having bem fully complied 
with, and tiie soxvty week aompleted. Colonel Reid’s force evacuat- 
ed the Cis-Swst Utman Ehel country, returning by the Bar-Totai 
and Eaga passes to Hariankot and Hiro Shah, and was broken up on 
the following day. The Bar-Totai and Agra jirgas proceeded to 
the Malakand, and there made their formal submission to the 
Political Agent. 

On the 27th November, the Laman Utman Ehel jirga assembl- 
SuhmiMiaB of tho Luaiui ed at Oandera, where they were met by 
UtmoB Khd. DeoMtbw 1887. Bunbuty, i.a8., and Mr. Stuart 

'WatoifielcL The following terms wore imposed:— 

payzMt «f a money floe of Rs. 8,000; 

sa ne ade r of MOi ie^enns, 890 swo:^ andalliiflasia thtirpeoMS* 
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■utaiuia to Bntioh oAeiola in moking » nmy ol thoii oonntty; 
fno fmige uid fool for troops yisiiing tlwr country, dioald it be 
found neoessury to eiiq;doy thorn to enfoioo oomplianoo with the 
terms. 

By the 4tk Deoember the Leman Utman Ehel hi^ complied 
in full with the above oonditione, except that they aanendeted no 
riflee. The sworn statement of each headman of every village 
ox quarter to the effect that they had no tifles in their possession 
was accepted, and that portion of the penalty was remitted. Witiiin 
tiie next few days tiie whole of Laman Utman Khel country was 
thoroughly reconnoitred and surveyed, the inhabitants abidi^ by 
tiimt agreement to render assistance in thv operation. 

Certain Utnum Ehel villages within the British border, whose 
inhabitants had taken part in the fighting against dnr troops, were 
also punished by fines and the forfeiture of allowances. 

Since the disturbances in 1867 this tribe has caiUMd no smons 
trouble to the Government. 
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.Mandal- 


—Mutakkai- 


^Umar Kbal.U)* 

-.SaniiS^el(2). 

J^arkanri IShA ( 8 )» 

.«Zado(6). 

^PaindaKhel(4). 

— Panhai (6). 

( Bada ^Madak — .-Anani (7V 


pada 

CBaln 


•Abar(9)* l^Painda (8)* 


Upegkozai (24). 


-BatKhel(lO). 

— Taknr (11). 

— Mandanr (12). 

— Suari (13). 

—Mata (14). 

— Qadu (16). 

— Dakar (16). 

— Mahmunzai (17). 

— laozai (18). 

— Adrizai (19). 

— Marohozai (20). 
ShahdadKhel(21). 
-LwaUdad Khel(^). 
LtoiI Kh«I (23). 


-Bimsiarai (26). 


I*— .Khuzhal kor(26). 
t— Rahman kor ( 27 ). 


I^inazai ( 28 ). 


?0b t 
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CompotUum of the Utman Khel column under Command of Colonel A, /. F. 
Beidt 22nd November 1897. 


Officers. Other ranks. 


1st Battalion, East Kent Regiment,— Lieut.-Colonel 
A. E. Ommanney 

19 

534 

One squadron, 10th Bengal Lanqeis, — Captain W. L. 
Maxwell 

2 

121 

No. 8 (Bengal) Mountain Battery, — Captain A. H. C. 
Birch, Royal Artillery •• 

4 

253 

The 21rt Punjab Infantry, — ^lieut.-Colonel W. C. 
Faithful 

9 

688 

The 35th Sikhs,— Colonel T. H. Goldney . . 

11 

635 

No. 5 Company, Queen’s Own Madras Sappers and 
Miners, Captain E. P. Johnson 

4 

130 

Staff. 

Deputy Assistant .Adjutant-General, — Captain A. B. 

Dunsterville, East 


Soirey Regiment. 

Deputy Aesietant Quarter Master General, —Major L. Herbert, Central India 


Horse. 

Orderly Officer,— Lieutenant H. A. Vallings, 29tli Punjab Infantry. 
Intelligence Officer and Assistant Political Officer, — ^Lieutenant A. C. M. 

Waterfield, llth Bengal Lancers. 

Commissariat Officer, — Captain A. B. Burlton, Stafi Corps. 

Transpffiii Officer,— Lieutenant B. S. Weston, Mancbester Regiment. 

Senior Medical Officer,— Surgeon-Iieut.-Colonel P. F. O’Connor, Indian 
Medical Service. 

Senior Veterinary Officer,— Veterinary-Lieutenant Q. M. Williams, Army 
Veterinary Department. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THM MOBMA^D TMIBE. 

The Mohmands are a tribe of Pathans who reside, partly ii 
the Afghan province of Ningrahar, partly in the Peshawar district, 
and partly in the hills betw^n the Peshawar plain and the Eunai 
valley. 

This work has no concern with the first-named section, and but 
little with the second, though, as will be seen, they were involved 
in some of the disturbances that have occurred on that part of the 
border. 

The Mohmands are closely allied, in dress, language and cus- 
toms, to the Yusafzais. 

The independent, or hill, Mohmands are divided into eight 
clans, namely the Ehwaezai, Baezai, Halimzai, Tarakzai, Isa Ehel, 
Burhan Ehel, Dawezai, and Utmanzai. The last two of these are 
usually considered affiliated clans,’’ and not true Mohmands. 

The Safis, a clan residing in the northern portion of the 
Mohmand country, are vassals of the Mohmands. 

The boundaries of the independent Mohmand country are, 
roughly, as follows : — On the east, the Peshawar district from near 
Jainrud to Abazai, and the Utman Ehel country ; on the north, 
Bajaur ; on the west, Eunar ; and on the south, the Eabul river.^ 

This whole tract consists of rows of rocky hills, scantily clothed 
with coarse grass and dwarf palm, and broad diy ravines. In 
summer the heat is intense, and water is everywhere scarce. 
Springs are infrequent, and the water-supply of many of the villages 
consists of rain water collected in tanb. 

Prom the days of Ahmad Shah the Mohmands as a whole 
were more or less subject to the Eabul rulers until 1893 , when 
the Durand agreement divided their country between the British 
and Afghan Qovemments. The boundary drawn on the map 

l ThA MobHUDdi of Sbjlmon, south of the Kobnl iiver» and also the MoUagoris, who 

aio olalmed as Tassals by the Mohmands, will be referred to in Volume IL 

(«») 
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attadied to that agreement runs through the centre of the Mohmand 
hiUs, hut this boundary has never been demarcated, and has, on 
various occasions, been disputed. 

There are numerous roa^ throuj^ the Mohmand country, as 
the hills, though rugged and rocky, are nowhere impassable. The 
dans residing on the bank of the Kabul river have from time im- 
memmial, enjoyed the right to levy tolls on rafts of timber, etc., 
coming down the river. 

^e Mohmands do not enjoy a great reputation for bravery, 
and do not possess very many modem fire-arms. The Baezai are 
the most warlike clan, and also the best armed. The fighting 
strength of the various clans was in 1906, as follows : — 


Olon. Fighting men. Clan. Fighting men. 

Khwaessi 2,000 Halimai 3,600 

Basni (ezdading Huss Ehel) 9,000 Btshan Ehel . . 700 


Baesai Musa Ehel .. .. 3,000 Isa Ehel 700 

Taiaksai .. .. .. 1,600 Davesai ... ,. .. 700 

Utmanzai . . m . . 360 

Operations against the Mohmands by a force under Brigadier 
Sir Colin Campbell, K.C.B., in 1851 - 52 . 

The first occasion on which the British Government came into 
contact with the Mohmand tribe was during the first war in 
Afghanistan, in 1838-42. At that time, Saadat Khan was chief 
of Lalpura. On the news of the approach of the British asa^, 
Turabaz Khan, his cousin, and enemy, immediately started off 
to meet the army at Jhelum. Saadat Khan thereupon espoused 
the cause of the Barakzais, and Turabaz Khan was installed as 
Ehftn of Lalpura by Colonel Wade. He seems to have done loyal 
service for Mackeson while we held Afghanistan. After the dis- 
asters at Kabul, the whole country rose, and Turabaz Khan, at 
risk to himself, saved an English lady and her child from the Pesh 
Bolak garrison, and tookxher down the river on a raft to Peshawar. 
The officers of the jazaiMiU stationed at Pesh Bolak escaped over 
the Tartara hills, and Turabaz Khan himself took refuge in British 
territory. He returned with General Pollock’s force, but was 
ousted by Saadat Khan on the withdrawal ' of our troops. He 
subaequentiy made bis peace with the 'Amir, and received a jagir 
in Kama. 
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^ MoIudiMb, duxii^ the eady yean of British idle in the 
Peshawar valley, g^ve more trouble than almost any other tribe. 

Phe Michni Mohmands, after annexation, were allowed to 
hoUf a fief in the Doaha (the fertile triangle near the junction of 
the Swat and Kabul riven) from the British Government, of which 
they c<)llected the revenue. A portion of the lands they cultivated 
themselves, the remainder they fanned out to other tribes of the 
plains as toiahts. Many of their clansmen dwelt in the plains of 
Michni, and some in the neighbouring hills, and they traded largely 
in the PeshaiTar valley. The Halimzai Mohmands also held Panj- 
pao! in British Boaba as a fief, chiefly cultivated by tenants. A 
few of their men lived m the plains, but the majority in the hills. 
These also tntded in the valley. The Pandiali Mohmands at a former 
period had held a similar jagir in the Doaba, but not since British 
rule. They had few relations, either with the Government or the 
pe(^le of the Peshawar valley, and inhabited a very strong locality 
in the hills. The fiefs were originally (granted by preceding Govern- 
ments to the Mohmands, as blackmail, to buy off depredations. 

The first inroad of the Mohmands occurred in December 1860, 
in an unprovoked attack on the village of Shabkadar, organised by 
Fateh E^han, the son of Saadat Khan, who was still the chief of 
Lalpura, and who was naturally not well disposed towards us, and 
did his best to incite the tribe to hostilities. 

In March 1851, Lieutenant H. R. James, Deputy Commissioner, 
reported an intended raid on the Doaba by Saadat Khan of Lalpura 
fn^m Pandiali, and in March and April two attacks were actually 
made on Matta by Nawab Khan, the chief of Pandiali ; but both 
were gallantly repulsed by detachments of the Guide Corps, under 
lieutenant K N. Mfller and Ressaldar Fateh Khan, respectively.* 

In the first affair, hearing of the intended raid, Lieutenant 
Miller placed two companies of the Guides, under Lieutenant 
H. J. Hawes, in ambush, when the enemy were attacked on their 
way hack, lieutenant Miller coming up with the few cavalry he 
had with him. The enemy lost five killed and six wounded, and 
thie Ghiides had one man killed. 

Ill the second afEur, the Guides had three men wounded, 
the ifobmands losing three killed and several wounded. 

To these attacks minor depredations succeeded in July 1861, 
headed by one Nur Qnl of Fanjpao, 
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la Axigast 1801, Baliimdad, a headman of Hidmi, dewrted, 
and o^eotbg 600 matchlock men, sent tiiem to dam np the wat» 
of a village on the bolder, bat thef were driven off by the villagers, 
with some loss. 

In October 1801, the Mohmands of Michni made a more serious 
attadc on several British villages, and, though oppoeed by the 
villagers, they succeeded in destro]ring many of the (»ops. At 
length, on the 16th of October, the Supreme Government deemed it 
necessary to direct that the Mohmand fie& in the Doaba should 
be confiscated, that the defensive posts should be strengthened, and 
that British troops should operate against the offending Mohmands, 
and destroy their chief villages. 

Accordingly, on the 20th of October 
“ P*' numbering 

VM attached. 1,693 of all ranks, marched from Pesha- 

2compaiiiei>, WetFMt. vmder the command of Brisatfier 

Shid imguiw CarU^. Sir Colin Campbell, x.o.b., towaros the 

Sa Mohmand frontier. Lieutenant H. W. 

Wing, 7Ut Native Infantry. Norman was Brigade-Major and lieu- 
tenant H. B. Lumsden accompanied the force, as Political Officer. 

The first day’s march was to a village, eight miles, where a 
bridge-of-boats had already been constructed over the Kabul river 
by Lieutenant H. B. Lumsden, at Sir Colin Campbell’s suggestion, 
in anticipation of orders for these operations ; here the force was 
joined by Lieutenant Lumsden, with four companies of the Guides, 
about 260 bayonets. 

The next day the force continued its march to 
close to the border, having crossed the Adizai branch of the Kabul 
river by a ford. Sir Colin Campbell might with ease have pushed 
on to where he intended to operate, but it appeared to tiim 
advantageous to allow time for the Deputy Comnussioner to com,- 
municate with the influential people of the countiy, and fin the 
moral effect of the expedition to be felt, n^erthanto advance with 
greater haste. On the following day the force halted, und Sir fWlj n 
Campbell reconnoitred the villages of Dab, the inhalntants of which 
had been most active in canting annoyance. 

The villages were flanked V towers, oommanding the 
river and the sunrounding country. The approach to them was over 
a soooestimt of low, stony hills, which inoreaied in htight and 
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pndpitoameBS in their immediate vidiiity. The Tillagefl were 
foond desert^. On the 28th the camp was moved to within two 
miles of the villages, when news was received that s considerable 
bodj of hillmen were -collecting in the hills' in front of Matta. 

Captain G. Jackson was therefore detached with the 2nd 
Irregular Cavalry to Matta, to protect our villages in the plains — 
a measure which had the desired effect, as no attempt was made 
by the enemy to advance into the open. 

During the 28th and 29th, the Dab villages were destroyed by 
a fatigue party of the Guides, and the towers, some ten in number, 
blown up, under the direction of Captain J. R. Oldfield, Bengal 
Engineers. The fatigue party was covered by the remainder of 
the force, and, both in advancing and retiring, each range of hills 
was successively occupied. A desultory matchlock fire was kept up 
by the enemy during these^two days, to which Sir Colin Campbell 
did not think it worth while to reply; the retirement on both 
days was unmolested, and the villages were destroyed without any 
casualty' on our side. 

The force now remained in the portion that it had taken up, 
in order that Sir Colin Campbell might fix the site of the present 
fort of Michni, and to cover the workmen engaged in its erection. 
The 2nd Irregular Cavalry was posted at Shabkadar and Matta. 
For the first two nights after the demolition of the villages the. 
picquets were molested, and on the second the hill people seemed 
to have increased in number ; but arrangements had been made 
for their reception, and, after being driven- off, they were followed 
for some distance by the Guides, without any loss to us. 

Annoyance then ceased; the people of the newly-annexed 
valley of Michni seemed to be returning to their homes, and matters 
to be taking a pacific turn. 

But on the 23rd November Sir Colin Ganqabell reported that, 
although the picquets had beetr unmolested, which he attributed 
to the fact that the ground for some distance round the camp had 
been deared and levelled, the people had not really returned to 
thdr village; those that had come down having done so merely 
to ^nok the heads of their Indian com, and having then gone off 
again to the hills. 

On the 22ad, a party of Mohmands murdered four of the 
eoittxaetot*s butcheia in the Feahaw cantonment, wounding three 
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otlien, and oanying ofi some bfoUookB ; and on tlie fcdloving night 
they aet fixe to a Government building and lolled a man. Theao ont- 
xagea had been planned by Saadat Ehan, the chief of Lalpnza, who 
waa then about nz miles ^m the camp, in the Taxtaia hills, on the 
right bank of the Kabul river, where he had been joined by 
eighty /amilcliw, and by DatiaKhan, the partisan leader, who had 
conducted the operations against us in the Kohat pass the year 
before (see Vol. II, Chap. III). He had also sent a threatening 
letter to Lieutenant H. B. Lumsden. 

As an attempt by the Mohmands from the hills on some of our 
villages seemed probable, 120 sabres of the 15th Irregular Cavalry, 
under Major S. Fisher, were ordered out from Peshawar, and posted 
at Ifian lUiel, four miles to the east of the camp, to which place 
two companies of the Guides were also sent, and the bridge-of-boats 
over the Kabul river was protected by the throwing up of bridge 
heads. 

The chief, Saadat Khan, had been busily engaged in arranging 
differences which had existed amongst the Mohmands. On the 26th 
he had moved to Gandab, twenty miles north-west of Shabkadar, 
where a meeting took place to decide on the plan of operations, and 
on the 30th of November he was joined by the chief of Bajaur, frith 
a large following. 

On the nights of the ^8th and 29th November, eluding our 
cavaby patrols, the Mohmands attacked respectively the villages 
of Uchwala and Marozai — at the former only carrying off some 
bullocks, but killing two men ; at the latter, wormding others, 
besides carrying off some property and on the 29th November 
they burnt a village in the i^alil district, between Peshawar and 
the hills. 

On the 27th a number of the enemy, creeping down from the 
hills, got into the sugarcane around Mat^ but were quickly driven 
out by two companies of the Guides, under lieutenant H. N. Miller. 

At this time heavy patrols of ravdry were nightly on the move 
from Mian Khel, Shabkadar, and Imtta along -the frontier, but the 
numerous nalas and the broken nature of the ground nndered 
it impossible to prevent parties passing through to our villages along 
such -an extended line of hills, throughout which were numerous 
bodies of Mohmands. Besides, the people ci the hill* were so 
■imilar in dress, appearance, and language to those of the plains 
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that thaj could at all times xesort to the plains ; whilst no party 
could at any time leave our camps without information bemg im* 
mediat^y given in the hills. 

Strong fatigue parties of the troops were at this time employed 
carrying on the heavy work necessary for the construction of the 
fort. 

At the beginning of December the gathermgs of the Hohmands 
had increased so (xmsiderably, that Sir Colin Campbell deemed 
it right to draw in Major S. lisher’s detachment, wUoh had been 
reinforced by two guns and-^o companies of infantry, from Man 
Khel, Imeping up his communications with Shabkadar by strong 
cavalry patrols. At the same time. Captain O. Jackson at Matta 
was reinforced by three companies of Gurkhas and two of the 
Guides, having in all A15 bayonets, 320 sabres, and 2 guns. 

On the 7th, without any previous information having been 
received, Saadat Khan suddenly moved out oInS gorge in the hills 
to the right front of camp, quickly occupying a range of hflla-in 
front with 4,000 foot and 80 or 100 horse. Sir Colin Campbell 
at once moved out with a troop of the Guide Cavalry, two guns, M»d 
two companies of infantry, to cover the return of Major Fisher, 
who was guarding the camels at grase. 

Having seen Major Fisher safely in with his charge. Sir Colin 
Campbell waited till sunset, and then retired very slowly, to joevent 
the enemy taking uprhis ground with the advantage of daylij^t : 
the latter, however, declined to follow. During this time the hQlsto 
tibe weAnmd, in the neighbourhood of Dab, had also been strongly 
oconpiigiE^y the enemy ; and a patty of 200 men came down to 
the left bank of the Kabul river, immediately in rear of the camp. 

The Brigadier had, <m seeing the force displayed, sent orito 
to Lieut.-Colonel W. B. Mansfield, Her Majesty’s- 63td Begiment 
(who was to be at PeshaWiur the next day), to match on in the 
afternoon with the 2nd Trbop, 1st Brigade, Horse Artillery, under 
Major B. Waller, and six companies, 58td Begiment, and to 
advance to the bjidge-of-boats on tilie Kabul river. 

On the night the 7th December a patrtd of one native ofBoet 
and thirty sabres of the 2nd Iixegnlar Cavalry, from Matta, fell 
in with upwards of 800 horse and foot dose to the village of Banda. 
After a short skinnish the enemy retreated to the liiO# , iolliowed 
Ity the pattn ; two sowan w4n killed and two wounded. 

' Tea. t. 


SI 
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At noon the Mowing day, the Mohmanda, numbering from 
4,000 to 6,000, under Saadat Khan, advanced in line on Matta. 
On the enemy coming within 900 yards, the artillery opened, when 
the Mohmands, inclining to the left, tri^d to get to the rear of Captain 
Jackson’s position, but were well stopped by the Gmdes, under 
lieutenant H. N. Miller. A company of the Oflth Ourldias and one 
of the Guides then advanced in skirmishing order, supported by 
two squadrons of the 2nd brregular Cavalry, and the enemy fell back 
to his (niginal position on the low hills. The two guns at Matta 
were in position, and the enemy in heavy masses on the hills, with 
a nofo in their front, and Captain Jackson could not therefore 
attack them. All endeavours to draw them on to the plain again 
proved useless, and nothing further occurred. T[}ere were no 
casualties on our side, but the enemy suffered froip the artillery fire. 

Six Colin Campbell, in reporting this affair, especially alluded 
to the conduct of Sikandar Khan, the headman of Matta, who 
turned out with 300 matchlock men, and rendered the most efficient 
asdstance, thereby thoroughly compromising hirpitelf on our side. 

All this day reports were rife that the olrief of Bajaur was 
oolleoting men in Pandiali in great numbers, and orders were there- 
f<ne sent to Lieut.-Colonel Mansfield to collect what troops he could 
to meet this, and to send in to Peshawar for a detachment of Hex 
Majest 7 \S Olst Foot. His force accordinj^y bivouacked fox a few 
hours, 'and then marched at 4 A.M., to Shabkadar, on which the 
enemy altered their intentions, and the point of attack was to be 
Sir Colin Campbell’s camp, iioar Dab. 

\ Orders were now sent to Lieut.>Colonel Mansfield to detach a 
oompany to Matta, and to march with the remaining five companies, 
58rd, and Major Waller’s troop. Horse Artillery, and take the 
enemy in fiai^ while Six Colin Campbell engaged them till his 
azrivaL Lieut.<Colottel Mansfield joined at 3 p.m. on the 9th, 
the 63rd having marched forty*two miles in thirty hours,, and the 
. Horse Artillexy thirty miles in twenty-four hours. This Recession 
^Atrength at once told on the enemy, and after much consultation, 
iiiiftead of attacking, the gathering tooke up, Saadat Khan decamp- 
ing to Gandab and then to Lalpuxa. 

After this, nothing of moment occurred ; the (snemy appeared 
to have eatoely dispetsed, and the only oAmoes were some oases 
of robbery wiA violenoe in the nei^bonriiood of the oamj^ 
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On the 2Gth of December the Ghiide Corps was detached to 
Ynsaiaai, as hostilities were threatening in the direction of S^t, 
and as the fort was now completed. On the 28th of December 
the detachment, 61st Foot, with four guns of the field battery, 
letnmed to Pee^awat, followed on the 2nd of January by the 
remaining two guns and detachment 98th Foot. 

On the 1st of January Sir Colin Campbell established his head* 
quarters at Mian Ehel, leaving the marginally-named garrison of 
12 Eniopean gomien. the fort Under Captain B. H. IBcks, 16th 
Irregular Cavalry. On the 2nd the 
2nd 'company, Sappen and Brigadier moved to Panjpao, where the 
companiea, 7itt Native civil authorities Were engaged in settling 
infantiy.t various points connected with the lands 

around belonging to individuals of the Mohmand tribe, and the 
presence of the force had a good efEect in hastening the desired 
settlement. 

On the 3rd of January the detachment 16th Irregular Cavalry 
returned to Peshawar. Matta was at this time held by the head- 
quarters 2nd Irregular Cavalry, and a company of Her Majesty’s 
63rd and of the 66th Gurkhas. 

On this date (3rd) a pioquet of twenty-three sabres, 2nd 
Irregular Cavalry, were posted about a mile beyond the village of 
Panjpao, when the enemy showed in considerable force, driving 
in two of the videttes. ' Lieutenant W. T. Hughes, second-in-com- 
mand of that regiment, therefore proceeded at once to the pioquet 
with twenty more sabres. Advancing to reconnoitre, he came 
suddenly upon a party of some fifty of the enemy, who, from the 
cover of rocks and brushwood, opened a matchlock fire upon his 
party. 

Lieutenant Hughes displayed great decision and gallantry, and, 
setting an example which was well followed by his men, immediate- 
ly charged and pursued the enemy to the foot of the first Tange of 
hills, not fewer than fifteen of their number being left dead on the 
ground, many more creeping away badly wounded, and one h«ing 
taken prisoner. The ^d Irregular Caval^ lost one man Irilled and 
three wounded. 


Bmmm fli* ISth in IM7. Mbmided in 18S1. 
sMntinM in 1897 at tMkamr. 
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"Ihe g roand over wLicli the charge has been made was ill>8mted 
to the operations of cavahy, being much broken and intersected 
l^nvines; and, as the enemy was mustering in masses on the 
haightB above, Lieutenant Hughes did not think it advisable to 
attempt a further pursuit. 

On the 16th of January, Lieutenant A. Boulnois, Bengal En> 
gineers, in command of the 2nd Company, Sappers and Miners, was 
killed near Miohm. It appears that he had ridden out in com- 
pany with other officers of the garrison to a considerable distance, 
and, leaving them, incautiously cimtered up to a tower near the 
entrance of a gorge into the hiUs, nearly three miles from the fort. 
Upon his approaching the tower, some men, who had been previously 
concealed, fired a volley and killed him. His body was carried 
0 ^ but was recovered through the instrumentality of the Thanadar 
of MUn Ehel, and was interred in one of the bastions of the fort. 
The murderers were never punished. 

On the 3rd of February Sir Colin Campbell returned to Mian 
Ehel, to blow up some eleven or twelve towers and several forti- 
fied endosures, the safety of the ^ad to Michni requiring their 
destruction. 

On the 7th the force changed ground to Shabkadar, to'be pre- 
sent whilst the Villages of Psnjpao, close to the hiUs, were being 
levelled, as tbe inhabitants had been made by the civil authorities 
to remove to a site nearer the fort of Shabkadar, and consequently 
more under our control, — ^these villages having been generally the 
point of rendezvous of the parties who from time to time had started 
on plundering expeditions into the plains. 

A police post had now been established at Matta, and the 
^xoops were tterefore withdrawn from that place. 

It was said that Saadat Ehan was at a village a few miles tiom 
Pandiali, but that he had fail^ to obtain assistance from the chief 
of that tract, who had kept quite aloof from him ; and that the 
VT.WwiMia- who had entered into terms with Captain H. B. James,; 
the Deputy Cbmmissbner, early in the previous month, had also 

lefiained from asosting him. 

lin^th the additional police eitangements that had been com- 
peted, and with the military posts at Siabkadar and Michni, the. 
pva authorities omuddeied there was no longer any necessity for 
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the force remaining out, and it accordingly returned on the 14th of 
February to Peshawar. 

Affair at Panjpao under Brigadier Sir Colin Campbell, K.C.B., 

in April 1852. 

On the 30th of March news was received at Fort Shabkadar that 
the Mohmands had collected in the hills in front, and detachments 
were held ready to turn out at a moment’s warning. About 3-30 
A.M. on the 31st, a shot being fired at the village of Shabkadar, 
Captain J. L. Walker, of the 71st Native Infantry, commanding 
the outpost, immediately moved out with sixty bayonets, but the 
enemy were in retreat before he could come up with them. 

Lieutenant F. B. Tottenham, commanding a troop of the 7th 
Bengal Light Cavalry, had at once detached a division (forty sabres) 
of the troop, under Subadar ‘ Bulwant Singh, to cut off the retreat 
of the enemy, whilst he followed with the remainder. 

The position taken up by this division was most favourable 
for the purpose, and as 260 of the enemy were advancing on it 
with a brisk matchlock fire. Lieutenant Tottenham, who had join- 
ed it with eight men, after posting the second division to cut 
off the enemy’s retreat in another direction, advanced to charge, 
but, with the exception of the subadar, and a havildar, Shekh Husam* 
Baksh, and a trumpeter, Earram Ali, not a man followed him. 
Biding back, he entreated his men to follow him as the enemy 
passed their flank, but in yain ; and although Lieutenant Tottenham 
subsequently induced this detachment to follow the enemy to the 
foot of the hills, no order, no entreaty, no example, could get them 
to charge. Both the subadar and the trumpeter had their horses 
wounded. The second division appear to have behaved well, Idlling 
one man and having themselves several horses wounded. 

The enemy, who numbered 400 foot and 60 horse, had two killed 
and several wounded, and left several stands of arms on the ground, 
with two prisoners. Two of their horses were killed ; one was recog- 
nised as belonging to Nautoz Khan, a son of Saadat Khan. Nothing 
was carried off by the Mohmands from the village, but a police- 
man was wounded. 

lie Mm oM Beafd Ul^t CsTsby ntf- Imgnlw Qvnixy thii ««■ not the oaw, 
mwiti, Mm qnMv* wKoett and non-oomnui- and Mm naka won tha tame ai at 
Monad oflMHkMd Mm taaa tanka aa in Mia naaaat in tha oaralijr, vb., laaaaldar, 
illfHrtij,okk.inlMdar, havildar, ato. hatha doAadar.ate. 
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Oar casualties had been two horses killed, and two sowait 
and eighteen horses wounded. 

Fix>m the end of the month of March, reports had been rife 
that Saadat Khan had been making great efforts to conciliate 
differences among the various Mohmand. tribes, in view of again 
attempting the recovery of the lands we had annexed ; and about the 
middle of April it was said that he had succeeded in his endeavours, 
and that large bodies of men had collected for the purpose. But 
the Commissioner, Lieut.-Colonel F. Mackeson, O.B., doubted the 
truth of these reports, and was averse to the display of force unless 
actually required, under the apprehension of investing hostile chiefs 
with notions of importance as to their power to draw troops put 
and give trouble. 

However, as Captain H. R. James, the Deputy Commissioner, 
who was at Shabkadar collecting information, believed the inten- 
tions of the hillmen were serious, Brigadier Sir Colin Campbell, 
Commanding at Peshawar, bearing in mind his responsibility for 
the posts held by detachments of regular troops, determined to 
strengthen Shabkadar, but not to any great extent, in deference 
to the Commissioner’s views. Two Horse Artillery guns and 160 
sabm were accordingly sent out, and Sir Colin Campbell proceed- 
ed w Shabkadar, to judge for himself of the intentions of Saadat 


Khan. 

Op the 15th of April, about 3 f.u., the Mohmands debouched 
from the hills, in numbers certainly not less than 6,000 matchlock 
with about 80 sowars. They moved along the foot of the 
jSrst range of hills, in front of Shabkadar, in very fair order, their 
cavalry and a crowd of matchlock men coming across a tableland, 
the summit of which overhung the rained villages of Panjpao. The 
direction of the movement of the main body was toward Matta. 

The troops at the disposal of Sir Colin Campbell numbered only 
600 of all ranks. Before displaying a 
sinj^e soldier, the Brigadier aDowed this 
movement to become quite pronoimoed. 
He then issued from the fort with the 
troops, as per mar^. ; 

/ 3he enemy’s cavalry, with a crowd of mattock men, ooou- 
f led the edge of the taUdand, thus screening the movemMit towards 
Matta. Having dispersed this psr^ witl^a few rounds the 


2kid troop, Ist Brigade, Hone 
drtmery (2 guns). 

Cavalry, 87 aabrei. 
Igth Iixegolar Cavalry, 170 
•alirM. 
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gnus. Sit Colin Campbell crowned tbe low hills at a gallop, ai|[d 
established the guns in lear of the enemy. He was confident that 
this was the most certain xnethod of averting mischief from Matta. 
The practice of the two guns was excellent, and the enemy soon began 
to shalm in their purpose, and to forsake the tableland. The Brig* 
adier followed them, but they showed great dexterity in availing 
themselves of the ground to avoid the aitilleiy fire. Their masses 
were now broken and the pursuit lasted for about a mile and a half, 
being brought to a termination by some low ravines near the foot 
of the hills, which were strongly held. 

The gallantry and determination shown by the enemy, when 
on account of approaching darkness it was deemed prudent 
for the farce to retire, were admirable. The guns were har^y lim- 
l^red up, the guimers had actually not mounted, when a shout 
ran down their whole line, and swarms rushed forward, taking 
advantage of every accident of ground, and evidently thinking 
their turn was now come. But the guns were instantly unlim* 
bered, and double charges of grape checked the wild, but gallant, 
attack. It must be remembered that these mountaineers had 
been for two hours e]q)osed to a cannonade to which they had no 
means of replying. 

The force then retreated across the tableland at a foot’s pacc^ 
the guns taking up successive positions at every 300 yards, and' 
keeping up a fire of grape; loss was thus avoided, and the most 
perfect order preserved, while the casualties suffered by the enemy 
were considerable. 

The infantry from the fort had been sent for by Sir Colin 
CampbeU, thinking they might be useful in passing the mined 
villages of Panjpao, but they were not found necessary. 

The losses of the British in this affair only amounted to two 
killed and eight wounded. The action had, on our side, been 
entirely one of artillery, the duties of the cavalry having been 
restricted to coveting the guns in the face of the very large bodies 
of the enemy opposed to the force. 

For some ^ys previously, 600 bayonets of !^er Majesty’s 
63rd Foot had been held in readiness at Peshawar to move at 
an hour’s notice. The Depnty Commissioner having made earnest 
representation of the fear pervading the country in consequemie 
of the panoity of the troops^ and the number of armed 
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in the immediate neighbourbood,. six companies of that zegiment 
and four guns, 2 nd Trdop, 1 st Brigade, Horae Artillery, were order- 
ed out on the i 6 th. The enemy, however, had been so disheartened 
by their defeat on the 16th, that on the 17th news^ was received 
of their having dispersed, and on the 18th the troops which had 
been sent for, returned to Peshawar. 

The approbation of the Governor-General in Council, and the 
sense entertained by the Government of the political value of 
striking such a blow, were subsequently conveyed to Sic Colin 
Campbell and the officers and troops which wefe under his command, 
“ when the combined Mohmand tribe had been defeated by so 
small a British force.” 

The Indian Medal, with a clasp for the “ North-West Frontier,” 
was granted in 1869 to all survivors of’the troops engaged in the 
above affiur at Panjpao. 

Expedition against the Michni Mohmands by a force under 
Colonel Sydney J. Cotton, in 1854 . 

In the month of July following the affair at Panjpao, the 
Michni and Panjpao Mohmands, exiled from house and lands, and 
cut off from trade, and such like relations in the plains, tendered 
th wi* submission, and prayed for restoration to their fie&. They were 
restored on condition of paying a yearly tribute of Bs. 600 for Michni, 
and Bs. 200 for Panjpao. The amounts fixed were merely nominal ; 
but, for example’s sake, it' was necessary to demand some payment^ 
lest immunity in this respect should encourage our own subjects 
to misbelmve, in the hope of avoiding the just dues of Government, 
or riiould embolden our nei|^bours to harass the border in tiie hope 
of ext or tin g landed grants. On this, as on other occasions con- 
nected with the independent tribes, the Punjab Govemmeni de- 
daxed ihat revenue wais not wanted, but only a quiet frontier. 

The WalirnKM Mohmands of Panjpao, after this, did not. give 
any cause for dissatisfaction, and remained in the enjoyment of 
th fjr fief^ Thdr good behaviour may, however, have bhen due 
to tl^ &ct that they wae within range of the guns at tile ffliablcadar 
fort. 

Th e iwndnnt of the Ifiohni Mohmands ytM not, so good. In 

autiuo^ of I 8 M tww years tribute was due, and tiie chid, 
Mfdibtidad, fled from Peshawar, whither he had been smumoned. 
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Under each circumstances flight was tantamount to rebellion. 
The greatest patience and forbearance had been shown by 
Captain H. R. James, the Deputy Commissioner, in regard to the 
payment of these arrears ; but it was now evident that thetb re- 
mained nothing but attaching their property to the amount of the 
tribute due, with the addition of a fine for giving so much trouble. 
The Commissioner, Major H. B. Edwardes, c.b., therefore request- 
ed that a force might be sent out to Michni, to support the Deputy 
Commissioner in case the Mohmand should resist the civil power ; 
that a company of infantry might be placed in Mian Khel for its 
protection ; and that patrols might be sent to seize all cattle moving 
off to the hills. 


On the evening of the 22nd of August, a column, of the strength 

Ut Troop, 3rd Brigodc, Horeo detailed in the margin, moved out from 

Artillery, (4 guns). Pcsliawar Under the command of Major 

One squadron, Ist Irregular n m i • , ^ t , ^ , 

Cavalry. 1 Oiiainberlain, Ist Irregular Cavalry. 

reaching the fort of 

Three oompanieg, 1st Native Michni for the ^ capture of Cattle, Lieu- 
infimtry. tenant C. H. Brpwnlow, Ist Sikh Infantry, 

who was in command there, succeeded in capturing 1,100 head, 
in the act of being driven off across the frontier. 


On the 23rd, as it was known that some 200 armed men ^d 
cope down to the village of Sadin at the invitation of Rahimdad 
Khan, Major Chamberlain moved out with the artillery and 
cavaby, and, the guns oi;ening on tliem, they dispersed. 

The capture of Rahmidad’s cattle secured a much larger amount 
than the tribute — Rs. 600 — due to Government. But it was neces- 
sary to make arrangements for the lapsed shares of the Michni 
jagir. The zamindars of the plain, our own subjects, were quite 
willing to become responsible for the revenue, provided that they 
were secured from the constant raids from the independent border 
villages of the fugitive hill chiefs, viz., Dab, Sadin, and Shahmansur 
Khel. The two former belonged to Rahimdad ; and Dab, as 
already related, had been destroyed by Sir Colin Campbell’s force in 
1851. Shabmansur Khel was just beyond them, on the left bank of 
tbo Kabul river, five miles from the Michni fort, and beyond it there 
was no other Mohmand village for many miles. If these villages 
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were left dose to out border, in the hands of hostile Mohmands, 
they would become nests of robbers, and convenient depositories 
fw plunder. Major Edwardes, the Commissioner, concurred in the 
Deputy Commissioner’s opinion that the villages should be destroy- 
ed, and never allowed to be re-occupied. The extra military mea- 
sures to effect this were therefore ordered, .it being necessary that 
the force should be strong enough to meet any resistance the Lal- 
pura chief might send to Bahimdad. 

Sadi CompMiy, 2nd Bat- 27th, the troops, as per mar- 

Artiiloiy, with Mountain gin, commenced to move on Michni. This 

Swit*^ln 74 force, which was to co-operate with that 

Two companies, 42nd Fwt. already at Michni, waa commanded by 
CavSry **^'**^”' Colonel Sydney J. Cotton, 22nd Foot, 

w of ^Abazai was temporarily 

occupied by three companies, 62nd 
Native Infantry, and one squadron, 14th Irregular Cavalry; that 
of Shabkadar by three companies, 4th Native Infantry, and 
one squadron, leth Irregular Cavalry. Sixty bayonets were 
detached to the thana at Mian Khel, three companies of the 
1st Native Infantry relieving them at Michni. 

Mountain Train B^ttey. At daylight on the morning of the Slst 
One trooip, 10th Light Cav. August a force, as per margin, under the 
M? command of Colonel S. J. Cotton, moved 

1st Sikh Infantry.i from Michni along the left bank of the 

river in tbe direction of Shabmansur Khel. 
irt iWp, 3rd Brigw]e, Hon. Major Chamberlain’s column, con- 

detailed in the 

Artaioy, (two 24-pr. howit- margin, had been previously encamped 

One .(fnadron, l#t Irreg, (Jay. tight of the river, ready to CO- 

iitne oompuiie., lit N. I. operate with the Peshawar column. 

The 1st Kkh Infantry, under the coxnmand of Major G. Gordon, 
in skirmishing order, formed the advance of Colonel Cotton’s 
column ; but no opposition was offered at the villages of Sadin or 
Dab, the enemy falling back on Shabmansur Khel. 

Major Chamberlain had now advanced his guns, under Major J. 
Brind, to an elevated plateau conunanding the village of, and 


iThs MounUiii IValn Battery at this 
ilma iraa dxaim ky mulee, and was attaoh- 
•dto tka Ikid Cmpmiy ol 2kid Bat* 
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approaches to, Shahmansur Khel, and their fire had partially cleared 
the village ; but this necessarily ceased as the head of the other 
column approached it, and the Ist Sikh Infantry were met by a sharp 
matchlock fire from the towers, walls, and houses : however, they 
quickly cleared the village, driving the enemy to the heights 
above. 

Before the destruction of the village and towers could be 
started, it was necessary to seize all the commanding positions ; 
for which purpose a strong party of skirmishers of the 9th Native 
Infantry, under the command of Captain J. Murray, together 
with two companies of the 1st Sikh Infantry, under Lieutenant 
C. H. Brownlow, were ordered to drive the enemy from their several 
positions, and to crown the heights. In carrjdng out this order 
the infantry were ably assisted by a well-directed fire from the 
mountain guns, under Captain T. Brougham. The hills to the 
north-east of the village were occupied and held by some companies 
of the Ist Sikh Infantry, under Major G. Gordon. 

The village and towws were now completely destroyed^ under 
the direction of Lieutenant H. Hyde, of the Engineers, and Ensign 
A. U. F. Ruxton, commanding the Sappers and Miners ; about 600 
TnannilH of grain Were either carried away or destroyed, the houses 
were levelled by elephants, and all the timber work btirut. .r 

.\lthough the enemy only numbered some 200, the heights 
had not been occupied without a struggle, and the troops holding 
them were, during the whole time, exposed to an unceasing and 
gftHing fire from the neighbouring ridges, causing a loss of one killed 
and nxteen wounded, including Lieutenant C. H. Brownlow, of 
the 1st Sikh Infantry, and Lieutenant C. A. McDougall, Adjutant, 
9th Native Infantry, who were both dangerously wounded, and 
whose gallantry in holding the heights had been most conspicuous. 
As soon as the village had been completely destroyed, these covering 
parties were withdrawn, under cover of the mountain guns. 

The force then retired from Shahmansur Khel, covered by 
the guns on the right bank of the river, and the camp was reached 
at. 4-30 P.M. 

As far as could be ascertained, the loM of the enemy had been 
four killed and twelve wounded. 

On the 2nd September, the troops, under Cobnel S. J. Cotton, 
•dvaaoed on Dab and Sadin, supported by Major Chamberlain’s 

IKS 
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detaotoient on the right hink of the river. No opporition was olEer* 
ed b 7 the Mohmands, although they were in as great force as at 
Shahmansur Ehel, the guns on the right bank keeping them in 
check. The total destruction of these villages having been effected 
by 2 P.M., the taroops returned to Peshawar. 

Colonel Cotton, in his despatch, reported most favourably 
of the conduct of the troops, who had shown throughout the great- 
est activity, gallantry, and zeal. The heat had been at times exces- 
sive, and the exposure great. 

The Indian Medal, with a clasp for the “ North-West Frontier,” 
was granted in 1869 to all survivors of the troops engaged in the 
above operations. 

Immediately after these operations, the well affected Moh- 
mands of Michni, who had remained on the jagir when Rahimdad 
fle4> deporited their quota of tribute with the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, as a proof of their adherence to the original terms pending 
the final orders of Government. 

A settlement of the Michni fief was then made. The faithful 
Mohmands, who stood by their lands< continued to pay their share 
of the tribute; The lands of those who fled were farmed out and 
assessed with revenue. Bahimdad was not restored, and he con- 
tinued to give trouble on this part of the bo^fder. Towards the close 
of 1864 he appeared at Peshawar, under a| safe conduct, to pray 
for restoration to his fief; but as he did not, and indeed could not, 
offer any security for good conduct, he was sent back across the 
frontier, and forbidden to re-enter British territory. 

After the expedition above narrated, tmder Colonel Sydney 
Cotton, the Mohmands continued to commit outrages on our terri- 


tory, and on the 24th March 1866, a party, numbering 300, came 


loth Ught Oavaliy. 
16 th ImgtilAr Cavalry.l 
62 ^ Kativo !bilaiitiy.l 
Itt Sikh Ihfantiy. 


down and carried off seventy-seven 
bullocks. Troops, consisring of detach- 
ments of the regiments as per margin, 
under the command of Major G. Gordon, 


1st Sikh Infantry, were moved out, and a skirmish ensued, in which 


one duffadar of police and one villager were killed, and Ensign 
6. S. Bradffficd' and four sepoys of the 62nd Native Infantry wore 


wounded. 


1 ^, t K«v tiM 7th BariHi* laaotn. I HsthlM in ¥ooltsa hi lHh 
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On the 5th May 400 Hohmsnda iuued from the hills, bat 
were met by the troops and driven back -with the loss of two sepoys 
killed on our ride. Between this date and the 18th of September 
1856, ten outrages were committed on this border. On the latter 
date a party of Mohmands came out, but were driven back, with 
the loss on our side of two sowars and one sepoy wounded. In 
these outrages the offenders had been, for the most part, Moh* 
mands of Pandiali. At last, Iieat.-Colonel H. B. Edwardes, O.B., 
the Commissioner, brought this persistent misconduct to the notice 
of Government, and recommended that, instead of restoring to 
them their allowances, we should endeavour to punish them. 

He recommended that the Amir of Kabul should be called upon 
either to inflict summary punishment on the Pandiali Mohmands 
for the past, and restrain them for the future, or else to intimate 
that he left them to be dealt with as we thought proper. With this 
report he submitted a memorandum, showing how he would propose 
to carry out these operations in the Pandiali valley. In this memo- 
randum he said that nothing less than the complete destruction of 
every village of the Pandiali Mohmands would be sufficient to 
meet the case, and for this purpose he considered a force of 6,000 
effective men would be required. 

Sir John Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner, supported ijhe 
recommendations of lieut. -Colonel Edwardes ; but the Government 
of India, while recognising the necessity of punitive measures, con- 
sidered that the time was inopportune, and that immediate action 
should be postponed. 

Nothing further was therefore done except remonstrating strong- 
ly witb the Amir on the indifference shown by his government to 
these raids and annoyances. These remonstrances, however, had no 
effect, and mds on our border continued as before, and between 
September 1866 and July 1867, no less than twenty-four serious 
ot^ges were committed, with the object of plunder and murder. 

This continued miscduduct was made the subject of conver- 
sation by Sir John Lawrence with the Amir Dost Muhammad, 
d\iring his visit to Peshawar in January 1867, but no satisfactory 
reiriiltldtowed. 

It was evident t^t the Mohmand chiefs hoped that the British 
Go^wmment would at last be driven, by perpetual annoyances on 
its border, to grant them some rich Preliminary arrangements 
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▼era under disonsnon for the advance of a punitive force to 
Pandiali, when the Mutiny broke out in India, and our attention 
was more piessin^y directed to other quarters. 

Although t^ sepoy outbreak gave the Mohmands an excellent 
opportunity of increasing their annoyancra, yet they showed no 
signs of profiting by it ; their raids continued, it is true, but they 
were not of a more formidable nature. In the middle of August, 
however, a fanatical Kunar taiyid, named Saiyid Amir, after vainly 
endeavouring to raise the Ehaibar tribes against us, betook him- 
self to the Mohmands of Michni. They received him with open 
arms, and gave him protection, while he sent incendiary letters and 
arms to the troops at Peshawar. 

On the 9th of September, with the aid of the Shahmansur Ekel 
Mohmands and forty or fifty rebel sepoys, he made a night attack on 
the fort of Michni, but the garrison, being composed of a party of 
the Eelat-i-6hilzai Regiment, were staunch, and beat them off. 

The Mohmands were now in a state of the highest excitement, 
and sent the “ fiery cross ” to all their neighbours, being evidently 
determined to strike a blow for the recovery of their fiefs. 

As there were no troops to move out against them, Lieut.-Colo- 
nel Edwardes had to yield with as good grace as possible. He sent 
then^word that they were going tiie wrong way to work, and that if 
ihey wanted to regain their confiscated privileges, they must render 
some marked service to Government, instead of adding to the em- 
yrmpaTne nts of a passing crisis. For instance, if they sent the Saiyid 
away and gave hostages for good conduct till (he war was over, 
lieuti-Colonel Edwardes said he would gladly ask Gbvernment to 
conoidftr their case, but not on such favourable terms as formerly. 
The Mohmands then sent in their hostages to Peshawar, packed off 
the Saiyid unceremoniously, and sat down quietly to wait for the 
return of peace in Hindustan. A few days after, the news of the 
capture of Delhi havmg arrived, the crisis passed over without any 
further serious danger. Nevertheless, in spite of their professions, 
the Mohmands evidently did not consider themselves bound to 
refrain from raiding, and this went on as before. 

Prom the beginning of September 1867 to March 1860, 36 
serious outrages were committed by members of this tribe, 
and the question of a punitive expe^tion was again submitted for 
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tlte comndeistioii of'the Goyemment. 'Within five years there had 
been 86 raids committed by- parties of an average strength of 
76 men, in which 14 British subjects had been killed, 27 wounded, 
and 66 carried off, and over 1,200 head of cattle plundered. This 
was exclusive of 40 minor raids, in which 36 British subjects had 
been killed or wounded, and 267 head of cattle plundered. The 
Government still refused, however, to sanction an expedition, and 
determined to wait and see What would be the result of resolutely 
refusing to ree^tore the confiscated jagirs of the Tarakzais, the cause 
of these complications. 

About the 20th of March, the first really hopeful sign of a 
satisfactory issue to this policy occurred, when Nauroz Khan, the 
son and adopted heir of Saadat Khan of Lalpura, sent in, asking 
for permission to come into Peshawar, and stating that he had 
been engaged punishing the Shinwaris for an attempt made by one 
of ^at tribe on the life of Fateh Khan, Khattak, when carrying 
d^patches from Peshawar to Kabul. Nauroz Khan was accordingly 
invited to come in. 

In seeking to ntako peace with us, Nauroz Klian’s ^eat aim 
was to get back the forfeited jagirs ; but, finding that Lieut.- 
Colonel Edwardes was firmly opposed to this ever being brought 
about, and knowing that the Kabul Government had signified their 
intention of interfering to stop the misconduct of the tribe, the 
young Khan onjly asked that mortgages on lands held by some of 
the Michni Mohmands in the Peshawar district, who were in rebellion, 
might hold good if peace was made, and that prisoners might be 
released ; this was promised in regard to political prisoners, but not 
ip regard to criminals, who, it was declared, must bo dealt with 
aeccoding to law. 

The result of this conference was the granting of the following 
tehnstothe Mohmands: — 

111.— That Govenuflent should accept the assurances of Saadat Khan, 
chief of Lalpura, and his son, Nauroz Khan, of their desire to 
live on good terms with the British Government, and to be res- 
ponsible for the peace of the frontier, and overlook all past causes 
(d hostility. 

gfld.— That the blockade against the Mohmands should be raised, and 
the tribe be free toreemt to our territory, individual notorbus 
boiig, of oouise, rcspocciUe to the tribnaals. 
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3fitl.-r>Tliat Nawab Ebaa, ehiaf of PaadiaK, aad allhii bfaneh of tbe 
tribe, be included in the anmeaty. 

4A.— That such of the Mohmands as ^t out Bahimdad Ehaa 
be ako included on the same te^. 

5Ch.~*That no oonfisoated land or jagir be given to any one. 

That all Mohmands who may have been apprehended during the 
blockade merely because they belonged to a hostile tribe, but 
not taken in the commission of crimes or raids, be released on 
payment of the reward given for their capture. 

Lieut.-Colonel Edwardes’s letter to Saadat Khan regarding 
these terms is given in fulU and was as follows : — 

1 have received your letter, and, as I have no desire to injure you in 
any way, I can assure you that the coming in of your son, Nauroz Khan, 
was a great pleasure to me. From all he said, add from all you write, 1 believe 
you sincerely desire to put an end to the disturbances on the Mohmand 
frontier, and to come to friendly terms. 1 have this day addressed my own 
Ck)vemment in your favour, and asked that your past offences may be 
forgiven, and bygones be bygones ; and as your son, Nauroz Khan, 
undertakes to be responsible for the rest of the Mohmand maliks, such 
as Nawab Khan of PandiaU, and others, I have recommended that the 
pardon be extended to all other Mohmands (except such individuals as 
may be known to have committed a murder or other serious crimes, of which 
justice must take notice), and that the blockade be taken off, and the 
Mohmands be admitted to come and go, and trade in the Peshawar valley. 
For I conceive it is beyond my discretion to forgive and condone an old* 
standing enmity like this, though I have every hope that Government will 
listen to my representations. 

As to any jagira that have been confiscated, I do not think it at all 
advisable that they should be released ; for they will only be a future bone 
of contention. sits on a barren hillside and enjo]^s a fine estate 

in the plain below for doing nothing, must necessarily get wind in his head. 
He thinks he owes it to his own strength, and the fears, not the generosity, 
of Government.! So after a year or two he gets full and proud, and rebels ; 
and then the whole fight comes over again, and the tribe is plunged 
into war to please him, and many lives are lost. In short, jagira in the plain 
are not good for the men on the hills, and they will never be given with my 
oonsent. Don’t think I say this for the sake of the money. ^To a great 
Government the sum is of no cmisequenoe ; but it is bad for the administration. 
If the|!0 1^ any Mohmand mortgages in the hands of our subjects, the 
Moh^nds will be free to sue in our courts, where every justice will be done 
tiiem. And es to tiie prisoners in our jaiis^ to please you I will rdease every 
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ulio liM been Mned merdj beoaoae he «m a Mohoiaiid, on 
conodoationthathepaTaifhateyer lewaid was given for his own seisme. 
Bat no higb^TOMD, or nmideMr. or other oriminal, wiU be released ; jnstioe 
mast taka its oonrse with sooh ofienders. 

M 7 firiend, I have spoken my mind out, for it is best to be plain. For 
the rest, I desire the honour, and welbite, and strength of you and your 
family, and I oonoeive that they will be better served by the friendship than 
by the enmity of the British Government. 

Soon after this, Ssadat Khan .of Lalpura and Nawab Khan of 
Pandiali came in to Peshawar in person, and made their submis- 
sion to the Commissioner. 

Affairs with the Mohmands, near Shabkadar, December and 
January 1863 - 64 . 

After the submission of their' chiefs, the Mohmands desisted 
from troubling oiu border until the occasion of the Ambela expedi- 
tion in 1863, when the emissaries of the Akhund of Swat were sent 
all over the hills bordering on the Peshawar valley, but were only 
successful in exciting disturbances among the Mohmands. Sultan 
Muhammad Khan, son 61 Saadat Khan, owned the Akhmd*s 
religious supremacy, and was, moreover, ill disposed towards us. 
He was a man of bad character altogether ; he began life ky 
murdering his eldest brother, and was often at feud, even with his 
own father. Collecting a body of Mohmands, who were joined 
by a' miscellaneous rabble of Safis, Bajauris, and the like, he came 
down to the British frontier on the 6 th December 1863. 

Captain J. M. Earle, who was commanding the fort of Shab- 
kadar, hearing firing on the Abazai road, moved out with fifty-five 
sabres, 6 th Bengal Cavalry,* and ninety-six bayonets. Native In- 
&ntry. The enemy were estimated at about 500, of whom 300 were 
posted on the summit of a slight eminence. Captain Earle advanced 
against them with his infantry in skirmishing order, and the cavalry 
onthefianks. On neat^ the enemy, the cavalry charged from both 
flanks, and sooceededin killing seven or eight of their number, 
and wounding some twenty. lieutenant St. G. M. Bishop, 6 th 
Bengal Cavalry, who was gallantly leading the division on the left, 
was nuntally wounded, and a sowar was also wounded dnying 
theohazge. 

t Hmr th* 0|h King BSdwwd't Own Unvafay. 

Sir 
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Btloietlie infuitrj oonld up^ the enemy had gained tiie 
ptMt of <me of the h^ in the first range, when CSaptain Baile, 
having aooompliehed his olqeot by driving the enemy beyond our 
frontier, retired leisurely towards the fort. The enemy made no 
attempt to follow up, W came down immediately afterwards to 
ooUeot their hilled and wounded. 

The Shabkadar garrison was then reinforoed by troops from 
Peshawar, under Lieut.-Colonel G. Jaohson, 2nd Bengal Cavalry. 
On the 7th of December, the enemy having advanced from the hiQs 
wd taken up a position on the ridge in front of Shabkadar, Lieut.* 
Colonel Jao^n moved out with his force. As he gained the ridge, 
the enemy fell back, and were driven in half an hour to the end of 
th e plateau into the ravines and broken ground at the foot of the 
TiilU, from the sides of which they kept'up a heavy fire ; Lieutenant 
A. litsHugh, with a detachment of the 4th Sikhs, was dosely en- 
gaged on the left front of the line, and tept the enemy at bay for 
some time. Evening setting in, Ueut.-Colonel Jackson recalled that 
officer, and retired the foirce. As it fell back, the enemy followed, 
keeping up a fire the whole way, but at a long distance ; it was 
duk when the troops reached the fort, and a party of the enepiy 
having got into the village about 800 yards from the forii, they were 
shelled out. 

Our loss was, two sepoys of the 4th Sikhs killed, one jemadar 
and one sepoy of the 4th Sikhs and two sepoys of the 8th Native 
Lriantoy, wounded. 

Towards the end of December, Saltan Muhammad Khan took 
up a ni«w*ftipg position at Begmiana, a small village in the hills 
about five or six miles distant from Shabkadar. Nauros Khan, 
son of Saadat Khan, had recently joined his brother, but Saadat 
wiiftii himself remained in the hills to the westw^ of 

inalnlity to restrain his sons, but really affording tium 
countenance by his presence in the ndg^bourhood. 

When Sultan Muhammad Khan arrived at , Begmiana, the 
of his followers did not exceed 400 meb. Nauros Khan 
brought an accession of 800 more, and occupied the Mbhmand 
village of Ohingu* nortii-east of Begniiana. 

Sultan Muhammad. Ehui was aocompanied a band of 
miiBm htom Ningrahar and other parts of Afghanistan, iriio assist* 
cd him in coOeoting the tribes^ witii tile avowed ohjeot of oaoTiil 
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. . UOO nit n. 

Khwftend oUn.. 

.. leOOO „ 

HaUmwi » .. 

.. 1,500 

Taraknd *. • • 

. . 200 .. 


. . 500 

Total 

.7.800 


ouateli^iiswat. Theii eucoess inftirringupthe Mohmanda^ter 
the of the 5th and 7th December was not great at firet. 

Occasional accessions 'of small bodies under Muhammadan priests^ 
and a few absconded leaders of robbers from Government territoiy, 
were received ; but it was not until the 31st of December that the 
importunities of the priests and the efforts of Sultan Muhammad 
Khan,.had collected a misceUanoous assemblage, estimated at 3,^ 

Mol«o«d.of w eua .. .. n.n. ““J “ P®! 

„ Kbrneniaim.. .. 1,000 „ On the evening of the 

” " ■■. .■.■ ‘C " January these 

8»s*!’obiUi^ etc. .. .. .. .. fioo ., numbers were aug- 

Total 3.800 meuted by tho arrival 

of 80() more Baezais, 

^ n ^Ar Sultan Muhammad Khan, 600 UalimsaiiB, and 600 others 
under Nauroz Khan, making the total strength of the enemy 6,000. 

Having thus assembled this force, Sultan Muhammad Khan, 
after consi^tion with his brother and other leaders, and more 
particularly at tho pressing instigation of the priests, resolved to 
move out to meet the British force stationed at Shabkadar. 

Non-ooBmis- This force had been 

OiBcei’.s. .’rioned Officers • i_i • 

andiden. Considerably increas- 
D Batteiy. 5th Brigwie, Koyel ed, and WaS no^ 

3td Batidion .Rifle Brigade . . 27 091 Colonel A. MaC- 

donell, o.b., of the 

SndOai^Beginwt* .. ••7 4M jjjjlp Brigade," and 

4th Si Intently Consisted of the tfoops 

Total ■ . 48 i, 7 r «8 noted in the margin. 

At about eleven o’clock on the morning of the 2nd January 
1864, the Mohmands and others who had gathered at Begmiana 
iwaiIa their appearance, debouching from the gorge north-west of 
Foit Shabkadar, and gradually forming under their leaders on the 
plfi 4AAii in front of it, to the number of some 6,000 matchlock men 
and 40 horsemat. 

By 2 P.1L, tiie enemy being fully collected, their formation 
' presented the appearance of a crescent. Having reason to believe 
l^t they would not venture hr from their line of retreat. Colonel 

lH«w M Uaem (OMdaWi Hone). BiSat, 

SHw Sad'Bas ONm OSil^ *Kow 64th SiUn (Itantiic Yoto*}. 

sns 


D Batteiy. 6 th Brigude, Koy»l 
HoneArtOlery.O guns) 
IthHuitan 

3 (d Bnttdioa JUSs Brigade 
Snd Bengal Cavalry » 

6 th ,* ,» 

Snd Oorkha Regiment* .. 
dthSikhlntanfery* 



Noii*cojiiniis- 

OiBcei'.s. 

.’rioned Offleer^ 


and iden. 

2 

49 

.. 5 

140 

.. 27 

691 

.. 5 

231 

.. 1 

95 

.. 7 

453 

• • 1 

93 

..48 

l,7r*2 
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Maodomell, with a view to tempt them down, ocoupied witit two 
oompanies of riflemen the Tillage of Badi Shamheri in front of his 
One eompMiy, Rifle Brigwie. <»“*»» po*ting a squadron on the Miohni 
„ „ -.'nd OnrkhM. road to attract their akirmiflhers to the 

plain, which partly succeeded in drawing forward the enemy’s 
right. 

On this, the cavalry dashed forward, turning and gradually 
folding the enemy’s right on the centre. Simultaneously the 
three guns of the ]^ysl Horse Artillery, having taken up a posi- 
tion in front of Badi Shamheri, raked the retiring wing of the enemy 
with some effect. 

The cavalry continued the turning movement (three times were 
the Mohmands charged by the 7th Hussars), and Colonel Macdonell 
then advanced the 3rd Battalion of the Rifle Brigade in skirmishing 
order, when the eAemy were driven beyond the border, and the 
troops returned after sunset, unmolested. 

Our loss was two killed and seventeen wounded, while the 
enemy were believed to have sustained about eighty casualties. 

Many Mohmands of 'the Tarazkai section proceeded straight 
to t heV homes after their defeat, and a defection of at least 1,000 

took place the next morning, on the plea of scarcity of provi- 
nons, and the necesnty of burying the dead at the usnid places of 
luterment. The result of the action also had the most dispiriting 
on the leaders, and, notwithstanding the endeavours of the 
priests, the gathering gradually dispersed. 

The Indian Medal, with a clasp for the “ North-West Frontier,” 
was gr ft"***d in 1876 to all survivors of the troops who took part 
in the above affair. 

On the requisition of the Commissioner of Peshawar, the Amir 
of Kabul now interfered in Mohmand affairs, andSherAli Khan 

his son, Sirdar Muhammad Ali Khan, to eject Saadat Khan, 
and to replace Ri™ by Biza Khan, the son of his former rival, Tura- 
basKhan. Saadat Khan and his son, Nauros Khan, were carried 
oft to Kabul The old Khan was subsequently released 

and died soon afterwards. 

xtiwA inuMi, having taken possess io n of Lalpura, considemUy 
gfatenglhened it. He was attend by Sultan Muhammad Khan, 
•on of Saadat Khan, and a large gathering: but he lepnlsed them 
•lith heavy loss, and Saltan Muhammad Khan then vaadand 
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about amongst the Mohmands, trying to invite them either to 
assemble and retake Lalpuia, or to commit raids upon the British 
border. In August 1866 he was joined by some of the ohieb of the 
Khwaesai and Baesai sections, who had lost friends in the former 
attack on Lalputa. Their object in coming together appears to have 
been twofold; 1st, to retake Lalpura ; and, 2ndly, in the event of 
failure, to punish some of the Mohmand Taraksai villages above 
Dfiohni, and close the caravan routes by Eharappa and Tartara to 
Peshawar. When some 4,000 or 6,000 men had collected, dissensions 
broke out, fomented by our ally, Nawab Khan, chief of Pandiali, 
and the gathering dispersed. 

Eventually, the Amir, finding Biza Khan useless, removed him, 
and placed Sultan Muhammad Khan in the office of his father, at 
the same time releasing Nauroz Khan, who, with his son, Muhammad 
Sadik Khan, went ofi to join Sirdar Takub Khan, the Amir’s son, at 
Herat. 

In 1870, Sultan Muhammad Khan was shot dead in the Lal- 
pura bazaar by the son of Biza Khan, who was instantly killed 
by the Khan's followers. Nauroz Khan having returned from 
Herat, then assumed the chieftainship, and marked his tenure of 
office by great vigour and energy, and endeared himself to the tribe 
by his generour. hospitality. 

After the affair near Shabkadar in 1864, the Mohmand boide/ 
was not disturbed by any serious outrage until the beginning of 
1873, when Major H. Macdonald, the Commandant of Fort Michni, 
was murdered in a most dastardly manner. Major Macdmiald 
and Captain B. M. Clifford, of the IjSth Bengal Cavaby,^ were stroll- 
ing unarmed and unattended on the bank of the Kabul river, about 
a above the fort, when they were suddenly attacked by armed 

n^on. Both officers attempted to escape ; Captain Gifford succeed- 
ed, but Major Macdonald was wounded in the thigh by a match- 
lock ball, and fell, and was thereupon pursued, and hacked to death 
with swords. Captun Clifford would also have probably lost his 
life if it had not been for the intervention of a party of villagers in 
a hamlet near the scene of the outrage, who, heating the shots, 
turned out and fired upon the murderers. 

^ Thit the Bobilkhapd Hoite. wm ditbiaided in 1888 and 

l4iiediBlS86. Nowtli»l(Wli CkT^iy. 
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Item inqnixies made into the oizomnatanoee of the ontcage, it 
was establiehed that the murder was committed under the direction 
of Bahram Khan, half-brother of Nauroz Khan, chief of Lalpura. 
Bahram Khan had been for some time in charge of an outpost at 
Nactf Eot,* about two miles above Miohni^ and had the reputation 
of being a wild and restless character. Ko adequate motive for the 
crime was discovered, but it was proved that Bahram Khan had 
for some time previoutiy formed the intention of making himself 
notorious by the murder of a British officer. After the murder, 
Bahram Khan fled to Ningrahar, and evaded all attempts at 
capture; but in 1879 those of his retain«n who had actually cut 
down Major Macdonald were seized at Dakka, and met with their 
well-deserved, though long-delayed, fate. For this outrage a fine of 
Bs. 10,000 was imposed upon the Michni Tarakzais, which they paid 
without demur, lliough not active participators in the deed, they 
had failed to give warning of an act which they well knew was 
medhatod. 

At the end of the same year (1873) Captain Anderson, the offi- 
cer commanding at Fort Shabkadar, was fired at, though happily 
without effect, by a member of the Hafizkor sub-section of the 
Tar akgfti clan ; but the insult was promptly avenged by confiscation 
of the lands held by members of the section, and their prohibition 
from entering British territory for a period of three years. Item 
this time till the invasion of Afghanistan in 1878, out relations 
with the independent Mohmands continued undisturbed. In 1874, 
the arrest of Sirdar Yakub Khan by the Amir was the signal tot 
rebellion at Lalpura, and Nauroz Khan, the chief at Lalpura, dis- 
obeyed the summons to go to Kabul, and retired to Gandab. The 
Aihira of Lalpura continued in a very disturbed state, but these 
troubles did not extend to our border. In 187S, Mtihammad Shah 
Khan, the son of Stiltan Muhammad Khan, was installed as Khan 
of In t877, Nauroz Khan died at Gandab, and his sons 

shortly after came in to Peshawar. 

Operations against the Mohmands in 1879. 

Affair at Earn Dahk<K 

When war was declared against the Amir of Afghanistan in 
1871^ Muhammad Shah Khan sent a Mohmand contingent to 
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o<M>perate with the Amiz’a troops at Ali Mnqid, bat the^ fled with- 
out firing a shot, and Huhammad Shah Khan came in shordy after 
to Lieutenant-General Sir 8. Browne, at Dakka, and tendered his 
submission. He was recognised as Khan of Lalpura and did fairly 
good service. The sons of Nauros Khan, Muhammad ^Idik 
Khan and Akbar Khan, were at this time with the British Army. 
Mogbal Khan, the Khan of Goshta, second in importance only to 
the chief of Lalpura, refused to come in, and held aloof. It is 
said that it was at his instigation that a raid was made by hill 
Mohmands on the village of Sarai, on the left bank of the Kabul 
river in the Kama district. 

In consequence of this raid, and owing to the murder of two 
camel-drivers from the camp at .Jalalabad while tending their 
M. B.. 2 go... a small column, as per 

Onide CsTtby, M MbrM. margin, was sent into the Kama district 
„ infMitry, 300 bayonet*, on the 11th of January 1879, under the 

command of Brigadier-Gkneral F. H. Jenkins. No opposition was 
met with, and the village of Shergarh was surprised, the headman 
of the village and a ringleader of the marauding party being 
captured. A party of Mohmands was observed making for the 
hills, and the mountain guns opened on them with effect. On 
the following day the column returned to camp, having accom*- 
plished the object for which it had been detached. 

On the 6th of February 1879, a force of Mohmands, aided 
by Bajauris, and estimated at 12,000, made an attack on the 
village of a friendly chief in the Kama district. This chief, 
Asim Khan, the Khan of Ghardeh, had previously tendered his 
submistion to the British, and had been put in charge of the two 
districts of Goshta and Ghardeh. This raid, like the previous 
one, was made at the instigation of Moghal Khan, the hostile 
Khan of Goshta. 

On the 7th February, a small force, as shown in margin, 
iWh - one troop, numbering about 900 men, under Btig- 

H. T. Macpherson, v.a. 
Dot., sothPonjiA N. I. C.B., was sent from Jalalabad to attack 

„ 4th ChnUa BogtaMMt. enemy. A simultaneous movement 
iHts ordered from Basawal by Ghardeh towards Goshta, to 
interoept the Mohmands should they retire by the route by 
whioh they had advanced. This force, consisting of 2 mountain 
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goiu, 800 iaiantiy and 1 squadron of Guides Cavsliy, was 
nndet the oonunand of Brigadier-General J. A. Tytler, v.a, an., 
and was accompanied by Asim Khan and a few followers. The 
two colnmns crossed the river, but the enemy, having received 
information of the intended movements, did not wait to be 
attacked, but retreated to the hflls before the arrivd of the troops. 
The columns therefore returned to their respective stations, 
and by the 11th all excitement in this district had passed over. 

About this time an agitation was got up by the nuiUas, and 
much excitement was caused among the Mbhmands by their 
fanatical preaching. This excitement found vent in an attack 
on Ifr. G. B. Scott, Surveyor, at Zankai, above Michni, on the 
28th of February 1879. , 

Arrangements had been previously made by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Peshawar, with the Tarakzai Mohmands, for the 
safe conduct of a party through their country for the purpose of 
surveying the Shanilo route from Peshawar to Dakka. Steps had 
also been taken to prevent any opposition on the part of the Halimsai 
Mohmands from Gandab. This was considered necessary owing 
to the preaching of a wandering mendicant tnuUa, known as 
the fakir of Mian Isa, from the Halimzai village of that name, 
in British territory, where he had long resided. On the outbreak 
of hostilities he had taken to the hills, and soon gained influence 
among the ignorant clansmen. On the 26th of February Mr. Scott 
arrived at Michni, and the following day went to Sahib Chin, and 
returned without any interruption or unfriendly demonstration 
whatever. An escort of seventy men of the 24th Punjab Native 
Infantry had been told off as a guard for him. 

On the morning of the 28th of February, Mr. Scott, taking 
with him only two non-commissioned officers and tweniy sepoys 
of his guard, accompanied by the Tehsildar and several maUks, 
proceeded to Zankhai. He was joined on the way by some men 
of the Tarakzai clan. On arriving at Zankhai he began to 
sketch, and had been at work some little time, when he observed 
a body of men approaching from Gandab. He at once determined 
to return, and gave the order to retire. The party^ had gone 
about two miles, when a body of the enemy began to open a brink 
jgie on them. At first no notice was taken of it, but soon the 
fire became too hot, and the sepoys tietre ordered to reliirn it. 
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A ■Iriwniiiliing aetion tHen began, and tbe sepoys were ordered to 
retire in parties of at first ten eacb, and then five each, one cover- 
ing the other. The country people who had remained with the 
pi^y (about twenty or thirty in number), under the comi^^and 
of the TehtUdar, Shahpasand l[han, helped to keep off the enemy, 
but their ammunition soon failed. The retirepient was continu- 
ed until a mass of low hills was reached. Here Mr. Scott sent for 
reinforcements. Leaving the road, the party continued their re- 
treat along an tdmost level spur for about half a mile, at the end of 
which was a steep descent to the bed of a small stream. Here the 
enemy charged, sword in hand, and succeeded in cutting down a 
naick and a sepoy, whose bodies had to be left on the ground. 
They were, however, eventually beaten off, and forced to seek 
cover. 

After this the enemy seemed to have had enough, and the re- 
treat was continued almost unmolested to Gidarnao. About a 
mile beyond this village the remainder of the guard, under Captain 
E. G. Newnham, was met, and the whole party returned to Michni. 
Our loss had been — one non-commissioned officer and one sepoy 
killed, one sepoy .shot through the foot, and, in addition to this, 
Hidayat Khan, a malik of Sena, was shot through the face. 

The sub-divisions of the Tarakzais and Halimzsis implicated 
in this outrage were fined Rs. 2,000, which they eventually paid. 

More smous than the Zankhai affair was the gathering head- 
ed by the well-known MuUa Khalil, in April 1870. This man was 
the grandson of a Swati from Pakli, in the Hazara district. A 
man of little education, but of great ambition, he had at this time 
risen to a position of much influence among the Mohmands. For 
some weeks before this, rumours had been rife of gathering of 
Mohmands of the Khwaezai and Halimzai clans, for the purpose of 
raiding on British territory, or making attacks on the British posts 
along the Khaibar route. On the night of the 20th April, a few 
Mohmands, numbering perhaps 200 or 300, began to cross over 
the Kabul river from Palosi to Shinpok. On the 20th April, the 
Khan of Lalpura sent ip the officer commanding at Dakka (Major 
0. Barnes, 10th Bengal Lancers), to say that a large body of 
Mohmands were within three miles of that place, and had already 
exchanged shots w£& his outposts. The Khan asked for, 
help, as he eipeetei h night attack. Major Barnes made such 
Tss.1. IK 
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airangemeats m were piaotioable for tilie defence of Lslpnrs, bat 
the antidpated attack did not take place. 

A», however, reports from every quarter agreed in stating that 
e™«. Mohmands were in large numbers, 
mh^Wi“ulZn. * Major Barnes moved out the following 
^MwlrwMA 8 ooot morning with -the troops as per margin, 

^ ' to ascertain the character and number 

of his neighbours. The road, as far as the foot of the Kam 
Dakka pass, was found clear of hostile tribee. Having- halted 
the guns and main body of the cavalry at the foot of the pass, 
Major Barnes pushed forward the infantry and a few mounted 
orderlies to Earn Dakka, which is a village on the south side of 
the Kabul river, seven miles east of Dakka. No opposition of 
any consequence was offered to this reconnaissance, a few shots 
only being exchanged across the Kabul river. Kam Dakka was 
found unoccupied by the enemy, but all reports were unanimous as 
to the Mohmands being in great strength in Rena and Parohao, oii 
the north side of the river. The Earn Dakka villagers were 
friendly, but expressed grave fear for their own property and 
lives, and begged that the reconnoitring party might not to be 
withdrawn. 

The force returned to Dakka the same day without meeting 
any opposition, and, on a report of the intelligence gained by it 
bmng telegraphed to Lieutenant-General F. F. Maude, v.o., as., 
the 2nd Division, Peshawar Valley Field* Force, at 
L«-ndi Kotal, instructions were issued to decpatch two companies 
of the Mhairwara Battalion to Earn Dakka. This step was taken 
on the recommendation of the Political Officer, Major E. R. Gonolly. 
That officer was in camp at Landi Kotal when the telegram from 
the Officer Commanding at Dakka arrived, and strongly advised 
that help should be sent to the people of Kam Dakka, m the in- 
habitants were. Major Conolly stated, friendly to the troops 

In consultation with the Political Officer, it was also decided 
to send a force from Landi Kotal to reconnoitre through the Shil- 
man valley towards Kam Dakka. The object of this reconnais- 
sanCe was to reassure the inhabitants,' who were oonsid«ed 
to be friendly, to open up and obtain topographical information of 
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this part of the country, some of which was unknown, and to 
work round on E,ain Dakka, so that should any of the Mohmands 
hare crossed the Kabul river, they might possibly be caught be- 
tween the troops from Dakka and this reconnoitring column. 

Lieut.-Colonel F. B. Norman, Commandant, 24th Punjab 
ll-eth Royal ArtiUecy, 2 guns. Native Infantry, accompanied by Major 
1-^ 2 Conolly as Political Officer, marched 

24th Pun/ab N. I. 2 „ from Land! Kotal in command of this 

Bhopal BattaUon . 2 „ column, consisting of the troops noted 

in the margin, at four o’clock on the afternoon of the 21st ApriL 
On the same day, in accordance with the orders received, a detach- 
ment of the Mhairwara Battalion, consisting of 130 men under the 
4 Natiye Offioen. command of Captain O’Moore Oreagh,^ 

despatched from Dakka at five 
119 Sepo^k o’clock in the evening to the friendly 

village of Earn Dakka, with instructions to protect that place 
against an enemy to be .expected from across the Kabul river, and 
to hold the village for three days. 

This detachment provided with entrenching tools, and carry- 
ing spare ammun ition, and rations, did not reach Earn Dakka till 
a quarter past eleven o’clock that night, as great difficulty w|s 
experienced in getting the ihules over the intervening hills. 

As the orders to the detachment were to occupy the village 
of Earn Dakka, and to entrench it, Captain Creagh concluded its 
inhabitants would be expecting the troops, but he nevertheless 
sent forward a messenger to give notice of the arrival of the de- 
tachment. 

On his arrival at Earn Dakka, Captain Creagh summoned the 
headmen of the village, and announced to them the object with 
which the troops had been sent. The villagers were, however, 
averse to the troops entering their village, and said they had 
neither asked for, nor did they require, any assistance, as they 
were quite able to protect themselves. They further expressed 
it as their opinion that the detachment would be defeated by the 
enemy, as it was unaccompanied by any mountain guns; they 
therefore had no wish to compromise themselves with their tribe 
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on aoooont of tlio troops. Thw ^domeanoxit was evidently any* 
thing bat friendly. 

That night the detaohmrat bivonaoked outside the village 
of Kam Dakka, throwing out the neoessaiy picquets for its pro- 
tection ; and at four o’clock on the morning of the 22nd of April 
Captain Greagh again summoned the headmen, but they refused to 
have an 3 rthing to do with the troops, and refused even to farais h 
a messenger to Dakka. They, however, said that in the attack 
which would take place they would remain neutral, and wOuld 
not allow the enemy into the village of Earn Dakka. 

Captain Creagh, in order to carry out his orders, took up 
a position covering the right and left bront of Kam Dakka, with 
the understanding that the inhabitants of that place would them- 
selves protect their own front, as they iaid they would do. He 
then reported all well to the officer commanding at Dakka, as the 
enemy did not appear too numerous, only a few of them being 
visible on the hill in front of his porition. 

About five o’clock in the morning, crowds of the enemy were 
seen crossing the river, and ascending the hill in front of where 
the troops were stationed, and threatening their flank. The 
impending attack was then reported to Dakka, and as the enemy 
opened fire upon the detachment at about half-past five o’clock, 
and the inhabitants of Earn Dakka became more sullen, the troops 
were withdrawn altogether from the latter place. A fresh position 
was then taken up, with the right of the detachment resting on the 
Dakka and Earn Dakka road, and the left towards the Kabul 
river, with a support and reserve in rear of the right, and the 
baggage in rear of the left ; at the same time cavalry were applied 
for. from Dakka, as the enemy were advancing into the open. 

This position was held for about an hour, while continual re- 
inforcements joined the enemy, who kept up a heavy fire on the 
troops ; but the right flank being again threatened, the detach- 
ment fell back slowly through some cultivated ground. At about 
eight o’clock m the morning, a party of the Ifhairwara Battalion, 
oonsisting of one jemadar, four non-commisrioned officers, and 
thirty-one men, escorting ammunition from Daldca, came down 
through the pass to join the detachment. On seeing them the 
teenty withdrew to the hiUtops, but oontinued to extead to tho 
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From wlmt this escort told Captain Creagh, he came to the 
oonoliudon that he could expect no reinforcements on that day, 
and therefore he resolved to take up the best available position, to 
enable him to maintain himsdf against the attack of the enemy 
as long as possible. Fixing upon a tomb in a grav^ard to his 
loft rear, Captain Creagh threw back the right of the detachment, 
and brought the dciimishers facing the hills, with the tomb in 
the rear. 

Part of the supports, the reserve, and the doofM*bearers were 
set to work to build stone breastworks flanking each other, the 
baggage was placed under the river bank, where- it was out of fire, 
while the skirmishers kept up a brisk fire, which prevented the 
enemy from attempting to come down the hills to close quarters, 
although they kept up a continuous fire. The hills commanded 
this position at a distance of about 600 yards, but no better was 
available, as it was necessary for the troops to keep near the 
river for the sake of the water-supply, and the ruined tomb and 
stones round it furnished materials for the rapid construction 
of breastworks. 

Scarcely had this entrenchment been completed, about nine 
o’clock in the morning, and the baggage followers and animals be^n 
brought under cover, tod a supply of water obtained in' the 
massaJu, when the enemy came down from the hills and completely 
surrounded the detachment. The attack and defence continued 
from niT»e o’clock in the morning till about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, the enemy several tames ' making an assault on the 
entrenchment, and being repulsed only by bayonet charges. 
About two o’clock in the aftwnoon the enemy’s circle had closed 
round the troops to a uniform distance of from 60 to 100 yards. 
About three o’clock in the afternoon the ammunition began 
to run low, and the position became most critical, when it was 
noticed that the enemy were moving from right to left, while for 
the first time they cleared away from the rear of the position. 
This movement on the part of the enemy was due to the approach 
of rtinforcements, under the command of Captain D. M. Strong, 
10th Bengal Lancers, accompanied by Captain L. H. E. Tucker, 
Political Officer. 

On the ntuation of the Mhairwara detachment at £am Dakka 
bw wm ^" g known at dniaMttallMad*qu«c(eta, at ten o’clock on the 
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nunning'of tlie 22nd of April, through the receipt of a telegram 
from the officer commanding at Dakka, Lieut.-General Maude 
immediatelj directed the Earn Dakka detachment to he reinforced 
from Dakka by one company of the l-6th Fuailiers,* and by another 
£rom the Mhairwara Battalion, ordering at the same time three 
companies of the l-12th Foot,* and two guns of ll->9th Boyal 
ArtiUny (a mountain battery) from Landi Kotal to Dakka, and 
two companies of the 2nd Qurkhas, from Basawal to the same 
{dace. One company, l~12th Foot, and the two mountain guns 
were subsequently diverted to Earn Dakka, direct across country 
from Haft Ghah,. midway between Landi Eotal and Dakka. 

On the arrival of the reinforcements from Dakka at the pass 
overlooking the Earn Dakka plain. Captain Strong, who was in 
command of the party, seeing the Earn Dakka detachment in 
a low, irregular enclosure of broken walls, surrounded by groups 
of the enemy with red and white standards, advanced immediately 
with a company of the l-6th Fusiliers, and one of the Mhairwara 
Battalion, at the same time ordering op a troop of the 10th Bengal 
Lancers, which was some distance in rear ; while descending from 
the pass to the position of the Earn Dakka detachment, a small 
party of the enemy was attacked by the l-6th Fusiliers, and driven 
with some loss into the hills. About half-way down a detachment 
of the Mhairwaras was posted on a ridge, where it greatly assisted 
in keeping the enemy ofE the flank of the troops, and in maintain- 
ing communications with the rear. 

On reaching the position held by the Earn Dakka detachment, 
it was found that the enemy were under cover about 100 yards 
off, while a body with standards occupied a hill 600 yards distant, 
the only shelter for the troops being close under the walls of 
the enclosure, as the enemy’s bullets were dropping inside it. The 
troops now received orders to cease firing, as the ammumtipn was 
running short, and awaited an assault with fixed bayonets, with 
instructions to fire only if the enemy showed at 160 yards distant. 
The British officers were told off to different posts to supwin- 
tend the defence, and to carry out the gradual evacuation of 
the position. StiU it was ftit that thk withdrawal would be with 
heavy loss so hmg as the enemy held their well-coveted position 

X Mmr M BsttaUaa, NorltoislinlMd VWOiaa 
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within 100 yards of the troops. The approach of Lientenant 
C. E. Pollock, who had been sent to bring up the troop of the 10th 
Bengal Lancers, was therefore a welcome sight, as he rode across 
the plain to announce that the cavalry were under cover about 
200 yards off. 

Fromapointontheriverbank, about 120 yards from the posi- 
tion of the enemy, Captain Strong, uuth Lieutenant Pollock, then 
led a charge of the cavalry to the cornfields, and dispersed the 
enemy, those who escaped the cavalry rushing down a steep 
bank into the river, their standards and turbans fioating down the 
stream. The rest of the enemy fled to the hills on the right, 
from which a continuous fire poured down upon the cavalry during 
the charge. The Earn Dakka detachment, before retiring from 
the enclosure, charged the enemy, and then returned to carry off 
the dead and wounded, while the cavalry covered the further 
withdrawal of the infantry. 

The mountain guns, with a company of the l-12th Foot from 
Landi Kotal, had by this time arrived, and, coming immediately 
into action, shelled the enclosure, which, on its being evacuated 
by the Earn Dakka detachment, had been taken possession of 
by the enemy. The guns opened with common shell and percus- 
sion fuses, and a shell from each gun having burst in the middle 
of the enclosure, the standards disappeared, and the enemy fled 
precipitately from this point, shrapnel being fired at them as 
they ran. 

Major j. B. Dyce, ll-9th Royal Artillery, who had now assumed 
the command, considered it necessary to retire to Dakka. The 
retirement was consequently ordered, the cavalry leading, followed 
by the Mhairwara Battalion, baggage, wounded, etc., then the 
mountain guns, with the detachments l-6th Fusiliers and l-12th 
Foot, under Major H. L. W. Phillips, of the latter regiment, cover- 
ing the rear. The withdrawal of the force was conducted regularly, 
but much time was lost by the number of doolies blocking up the 
road, and by the baggage mules, whose loads were constantly 
falling off. 

Major 0. Barnes, commanding at Dakka, had intended that 
the Earn Dakka detachment should be relieved from its critical 
poeitiop, but that the pass leading to that village should be hdd 
for the night, and &e enemy attacked the following morning with 
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aU the ayulsble troops at liis disposal, and icx this purpose he 
had despatched rations and spare anunnnition to the force ; but 
Major Dyce determined not to hold the pass or to await the rations, 
as he considered it highly improbable that they could reach him 
after dark, and knew that they could not arrive till very late. The 
cavalry and battery mules would have necessarily been sent away, 
as there was no ground for them to stand on ; water would not 
have been procurable, and none of the troops had tasted food 
sinoe breakfast. The lE^m Dakka detachment had been fight* 
ing since six o’clock that morning, the detachment l-6th Fusi* 
liers since midday, and that of the l-12th Foot had been on the 
move siuoe half-past eleven o’clock in the forenoon, while the 
cavalry were without forage o^ water. 

Major Dyce, commanding the troops, followed in rear of the 
guns, watching if the enemy should attempt to descend brom the 
opposite side to open fire upon them ; but when quite up to the top 
of the pass, as the enemy had made no advance, the guns were or- 
dered down to a position about 300 yards from the points where 
the path through the pass leads into the plain towards Dakka 
Eulam 

It was half-past six in the evening when the officer command- 
ing the^rear-guard reported all the baggage and dooliet up to the 
top of the pass. 1)he officer commanding the troops now instructed 
the rear-guard commander not to hold his ground longer than abso- 
lutely necessary, as, should the enemy get close up before he reached 
a spur which had to be crossed, the rear-guard would be taken in 
reverse. 

As the position taken up by the guns was much cramped by 
the doolies and baggage animals, it was impossible to bring tuem 
into action ; they were consequently retired to Dakka Kulan, where 
they were brought into action with the cavalry on the flank. 
Incessant firing was now taking place, but it was too dark to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe. The guns remained in position till the 
main body of the rear-guard were well closed up, and then fell 
back to Dakka, where they arrived about eight o’dock in the 
evening, the rear-guard coming in about half an hour later. The 
enmny, though pressing the rear-guard closely and keeping up 
a heavy fire, occasioned very few oasualties, as it was quite dark 
and the fire, though continuous, was misdirected. 
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0-Sid Royal ArUUefjr. 

11-Mh „ » 2gniia. 

1.12th Foot, 2 oompanios. 
l.Sth FutUioia, 1 oompany. 
10th Bangal Laaoan, Stioopa. 
2nd Onilmaa, 2 oompaaies. 
Uhainram Batte.. 1 oompany. 


. On the following morning, the 23rd of April, a force under 
Lieut. -Colond 0. J. C. Sillery, l-12th Foot, who had now assumed 
command at Dakka, marched at half-past six o’clock over the same 

ground to the pass. The column consist- 
ed of the troops noted in the margin. 
The field guns were halted in advance of 
Dakka Kulan, and two guns were sent to 
the extreme left, so as to fire down the 
river reaches in case of the enemy 
attempting to cross. The remainder crowned the pass, while 
the cavalify and the 2nd Gurkhas advanced. 

Before reaching the pass, a raft was observed to cross the 
Kabul river, and men were assembling as if to embark in it. A 
mountain gun fired a shell at it at a range of 1,800 yards, which 
struck about 100 yards short, and appeared to ricochet into the 
raft. The enemy dispersed, and shortly afterwards the raft 
disappeared. 

The 2nd Gurkhas and l-5th Fusiliers being posted in the 
positions the enemy had occupied the previous day, the cavalry 
then advanced to Kam Dakka, and sent parties two miles ahead 
down the river. 

The column under Lieut.-Colond F. B. Norman here joined 
the Dakka detachment. This column, as already stated, had 
marched from Landi Kotal on the afternoon of the 21st; on 
that night it had halted about three miles from Elam Shilman, 
and reached Loi Shilman on the evening of the 22nd. During the 
day, Iieut.-Colonel Norman received news, by heliograph, of the 
threatened attack at Kam Dakka, and that the villagers of that 


plnffA ^ere unfriendly, and he, at the same time, received otders to 
press on as rapidly as he could, and, if possible, take the enemy in 
flftnk. On the morning of the 23rd, the force pushed on through 
the Shilman valley and reached Kam Dakka, as mentioned above, 
about 2 P.M.; but found that the fighting, of which reports had 
been received during the morning, was over, and that the Mohmands 
had dispersed. 

On the arrival of Lieut.-Colonel Norman’s force, the Daldca 
column was withdrawn to the fort. The troops under Lieut.- 
Ooltmel Norman remained at Kam Dakka during the 24th, and 

TflbL * V 
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W6t6 quite undisturbed, snd on tbe !^6th tbey returned to Lsndi 
KotsL 

TheoMualties umong .tbo troops in the&fEw of tbe''2Snd 
were 6 killed and 18 wounded; those of the enemy were very con- 
siderable, and were estimated at about 200 killed and wounded. 
It was computed that about 1,600 men were opposed to our 
troops. 

The only cause for regret beyond the loss of so many gallant 
men was, the Commander-in-CUef considered, that the original 
intention of Sfiajor Barnes, to hold the pass during the night 
and to attack the enemy in the morning, had not been adhered 
to, as, had this been done, the enemy would have no doubt received 
a severer lesson than they got on the 23rd of April The Com- 
mander-in-Chief also recorded his opinioi^ that, “ but for the cool- 
ness, determination, and gallantry of the highest order, and the 
admirable conduct which Captain Creagh displayed on this occa- 
non, the detachment under his command would, in all probability, 
have been out off and destroyed.” For his gallant conduct this 
officer subsequently received the Victoria Gross. 

litany of the Lalpura men came down armed to Earn Dakka, 
as they did not assist the detachment, it was naturally pre- 
sumed that they joined the enemy. The Earn Dakka men also, 
after applying for the assistance of the troops, were many of 
them recognized in the ranks of the enemy. On this being 
brought to the notice of the Political Officer (Major ConoUy) 
he stated that the Earn Dakka men had behaved throughout in 
the usual Pathan manner, doing their best to pull well with both 
They were in a most difficult position, afraid of punish- 
ment from the troops if they were hostile to them, and afraid of 
the Mohmands if they gave helptq the troops, lest they might 
cross over the Eabul river and bum Earn Dakka, to deter the 
inhabitants from agun helping the troops, and also as an effectual 
way of anno 3 ring the British Government. It was to prevent 
any mischance of this sort, the effect of which would have been 
most injunous to the prestige of the Government, that he ad- 
vised that Dakka should be defended. The Pblitioal Officer, 
therefore, did not see how the inhabitants of Earn Daldca coitdd 
have bdiaved otherwise than they did. 
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Lieat.>Qeneral Maude recorded his opinion that if such were 
the opinions of the Political Officer, and if he considered it prob* 
able even that the Earn Dakka inhabitants would act as they 
did, he should have informed the General Officer Commanding to 
that effect when he advised him to assist them with troops. Had 
he done so, the Lieut. 'General would either not have sent any 
of Her Majesty’s troops on such an errand, or would have taken 
care that their supports were nearer than Dakka, seven miles off, 
or Landi Kota^ about fifteen miles distant. 

Operations against the Mohmands in 1880 . 

Action on the Gara heights in January. 

In April 1879, the same month as the Kam Dakka above 
related, Muhammad Sadik Khan, the eldest son of Nauros TTIiimi, 
who was with Lieut. -General Sir S. J. Browne, at Gandamak, fled 
from the British camp and joined the Amir Yakub T^han [whose 
mother was a sister of Nauroz Khan], and, as soon as our troops 
left Dakka in June 1879, he was appointed Khan of Lalpura in 
the place of Muhammad Shah Khan. 

When the second advance into Afgha nist a n took 
Muhammad Sadik Khan of Lalpura hesitated for some days, but,, 
at length appeared at Dakka, and for two months all went well at 
Lalpura, and also at Goshta, where Moghal Khan sat in an atti- 
tude of passive hostility. 

The journey of the Amir Yakub Khan to India gave the 
first shock to the Mohmands, and further agitation was produced 
by the news of the fighting at Kabul. Moghal Khan was the first 
to go, in December 1879, but his gathering was speedily broken up 
by a cannonade across the river from Chardeh, the Khan of which 
place again remained loyal to the English,' partly from inclina- 
tion, and party from enmity to Moghal Khan. MuUa 
had for somp time been rpusing the impressionable tribesmen, 
and working on Muhammad Sadik Khan, who. at length, unable 
lonf^r to bear the taunts and passionate messages of the 
retired from Lalpura to Rena, in January 1880, and put hira- 
self at Ae head of the men who had already collected there with 
MuUa Khriil . The movement, having gained the tribal 
M Its lender, soon spread, and the Mohmands flockeddown to 

Sirs 
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Paloai and Rena. Meanwhile, an important diversion was effected 
by detaching Akbar Khan, a younger son of Naoroz Khan, who 
was appointed by the British Oovemment as Khan oi Lalpura 
in the place of his brother. Under the circumstances, he was 
unable to render mitch active assistance ; but one-half of the 
Nauroz Khan interest, the most powerful in the tribe, was thus 
secured to us. On the 11th of January the enemy began to 
cross the river ; and on the 14th, about 5,400 men, under Mu- 
hammad Sadik Khan and Mulla Khalil, had crossed, and taken 
up a strong position on the Gara heights, about two miles 
from Fort Dakka, and between that place and Kam Dakka. This 
ground had been reconnoitred on the 7th by Colonel T. W, R. 
Boisragon, commanding at Fort Dakka, and almost every officer 
in the garrison had made himself familiar with its features, in 
anticipation of the enemy taking up Ihis position. It was now 
determined that, while a column from Dakka attacked the enemy’s 
position in front, another column should be sent from Landi Kotal 
to attack them in flank and rear, so that, surrounded on three 
sides, and the unfordable Kabul river in rear, escape would be 
impossible and destruction almost certain. 

On the morning of the 16th, therefore, the Dakka column, 
1-C R E A 4 8 margin, under the command of 

sth Bnsooii Guards, 94 sabrss. Golonel T. W. R. Boisragon, 30th Pun- 

Native Infantry, was drawn up 
stli N. 1. 100 bayonets. in position facing the Gara heights by 

aoth F. N. I, sue bayonets. n x.m. The action had been purposely 

delayed to allow the Landi Kotal column time to arrive. 

Brigadier-General J. Doran, c.b., had marched six hours pre- 
viously from Landi Kotal, and, it was hoped, was now in a position 
to cut off the enemy’s retreat. The Mohmands had, as usual, 
strengthened their position by constructing stone breastworks 
on' all the commanding points, and had even thrown up dur- 
ing the night an entrenchment along the foot of the hills. 

The action was begun by two guns of 1-0 Royal Horse 
Artillery. These opened ^ at a distance of 1,000 yards on the ad- 
vanced sonars, and the first shot burst just over the crest of 
Abe most advanced work. In the meantime. Colonel Boisragon had 
dzaim up the infantry in the |dain in a position to tiunaten the 
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enemy’s left flank, whick appeared the most vttlnerable, and had 
been selected as the point of attack. 

The attack consisted of 306 men in skirmishing line, 200 
in support, and 200 in reserve, and in this formation the 
.advance was made at 1-66 p.m. As they reached the foot of the 
hill, the right, finding itself overlapped by the enemy, involun- 
tarily edged off to the right, thus leaving a gap in the centre, which 
was filled up from the supports. Captain E. H. Webb, 8th Native 
Infantry, commanded the whole of the fighting line. Much shaken 
by the w Al- directed fire of the guns, which had hasted for about an 
hour and-a-half, the enemy abandoned their foremost line of 
works, and also those which immediately commanded them, as 
the infantry came on. The hillsidos were most rugged and pre- 
cipitous, but the advance was covered by the fire of all the four 
guns, and the enemy evacuated one position after another, until, 
at 2-30 P.M., the Gara heights were gained, and the enemy, utterly 
routed, were flying down the reverse slopes towards Kam Dakka. 
The reserve having charge of the ammunition, etc., and not being 
required to take an active part in the attack, moved to the right, 
and eventually crossed over the Gara pass. 

In the meanwhile, two guns, with a cavalry escort, were moved 
to the extreme right to shell the hotal upon the track from Haft’ 
Chah to Kam Dakka, in case the enemy should defend it. The 
remaining two guns were taken to the left, and, after clearing 
the heights near the river, opened fire upon such of the enemy 
as could be seen crossing, and upon those on the other side who 
had already crossed. 

The main body of the infantry, after gaining possession of 
the heights, descended the spurs into the Kam Dakka plain, and 
formed up on the rivet bank at four o’clock in the afternoon. 
The Mohmands hardly attempted to hold the kotal on the Haft 
Chah and Kam Dakka road, and were ecsily dislodged by the 
infantry. As soon as the guns of the Land! Kotal column were 
hoard, about 6 p.m,. Colonel Boisrag^n’ force pressed on and 
c%ooupied the village of Kam Dakka, where they were joined by 
Brig.-Qeneial Doran about half-past six o’clock. 

In the meantiinie, the enemy had made good their escape, 
either towards Bena or across the river. 
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The advance of the Land! Kotal column, which was composed 
Royri Artfflwy. 2 go... marginallynamed troops, had 

ethl^silien, 200 U 7 oitets. been delayed beyond all ezpecta- 

by the unforeseen difficulties 
“0" Co., M. s. k ii.,30bayonet«. of the Toad. The troops assembled 
4 ttM.N. i.’,^***^**!r** * a little before half-past four in the 

3i(t P. N. I., 300 „ » morning at the fort in the Loargai 

valley. An advanced guard of 100 Jazr.Uehis, under Lieutenant 
G. Oaisford, 5th Punjab Infantry, had gone on ahead an hour 
earlier to seize the Inzari Kandao, about eight miles from camp. 

Owing to the darkness of the night the progress of the troops 
was slow, and it was not till 7-40 that the head of the columi; reached 
the Inzari Kandao, Here a halt was made, to enable the rear to 
close up, and the Brig.-General received a report from Lieutenant 
Gaisford, who had ascended a peak near at hand, that no enemy 
was in sight. 

At 8-46 A.M. the descent from the Inzari Kandao was 
begun. The track was so narro\f and difficult thut the troops 
could only move in single file. The battery mules could hardly 
be got along, and, although only the reserve ammunition, water 
mules, and a few dandies were with the troops, even these caused 
most serious delay. The path was, in fact, a mere goat track ; 
some baggage animals fell over the precipices and were lost, and 
the rear-guard was sixty-seven hours in covering seventeen miles. 
At the foot of the lorsappar Hill, Brig.-General Doran received 
information that the enepiy were occupying the Shilman Gakhe 
in force. Another halt was therefore ordered, to allow the moun- 
t.n.in guns to come up, and a company of the 5th Fusiliers was de- 
tached to crown some commanding heights in advance. 

At 10-30 A.M. the troops again moved forward. The road 
was still most difficult, some of it being over slippery rocks, on 
which the horses of the cavalry detachment, and even the unshod 
battery mules, could not keep their footing. 

At about 11-SO A.M., during a third short halt, the guns of 
Colond Boisragon’s force were heard. After that the path was 
somewhat better, and the troops advanced more rapidly. It was 

iNow the 61tt (P. U 0.) Pioneers. tNow the 04th .Pioneers, 

i Now the Slot Panjahis, 
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nearly one o'clock before the gorge of the Shilman Gakhe came 
in sight. The pass was held by the enemy, who showed three 
standards, one of which was planted in a breastwork on a conical 
hill in front of the. pass. A company of the 5th Fusiliers was 
extended to seize a rocky hill, about half a mile from the crest 
of the Shilman Gakhe, and a company of the 31st Punjab Native 
Infantry occupied some heights to the left, a company of the 25th 
Foot connecting the two. The mountain guns opened on the 
enemy from the hill held by the company of the 5th Fusiliers, and 
the first shell caused them to abandon their advanced breastwork. 
The leading companies then advanced and cleared the pass of the 
enemy, who retired to a high hill facing and completely com- 
manding the descent towards Kam Dakka. As this hill had to 
be taken, and it rose a thousand feet above the pass, a further 
delay was inevitable. Fortunately, the enemy made but a feeble 
resistance, and the hill was quickly carried by two companies 
of the 6th Fusiliers, supported by two of the Slst Punjab Native 
Infantry. Another company of the 31st Punjab Native Infantry 
was sent down the pass to clear some lower hills in front, in 
which groups of the enemy were posted. The detachments of 
the 6th Fusiliers and 31st Punjab Native Infantry rapidly drove 
the enemy before them in the direction of Kam Dakka, and by 
half-past two the road was clear. 

In the meantime, Brigadier-General Doran had established 
heliographic communication with Dakka, which could be seen 
from the crest of the Shilman Gakhe. By this means he learnt 
that Colonel Boisragon had crossed the Gara heights, and was 
between them and the Kabul river. 

At 2-46 P.M. dense masses of the flying enemy could be seen 
moving down the right bank of the river and across the mouth 
of the fuda running from the Shilman Gakhe to the Kabul. 

Having stayed some time trying to ascertain the where- 
abouts of his baggage, regarding which no information could 
be obtained, Brig.-General Doran began the descent of the 
Shilman Gakhe at about 3-20 f.m. The path down to the Kabul 
river was nearly as bad as that between the Inzari Kandao 
and Torsappar, and it was not till five o’clock that the mouth of 
the nala was reached; Here, about six or seven hundred of 
the enemy were discovered cm the opposite bank of the river. 
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making their way across the sands from the ferry to the village of 
Rena. Another party was crossing on two rafts, and some on 
the right bank were making for the ferry. The mountain guns 
opened at a thousand yards, and a steady fire was kept up 
by the few British infantry at hand. Many of the enemy were 
seen to fall and be carried ofi, while a few bodies were found on 
the spot the next day. Brigadier-Oeneral Doran’s troops reached 
Kam Dakka at 6-30 f.m., and there joined Colonel Boisragon’s 
force, as already related. Both columns bivouacked without bag- 
gage, many without food, and some without even greatcoats. 

The baggage of the Landi Kotal column was ordered to re- 
main for the night near the Shilman Gakhe, but none of it got 
so far that night, or even the ne^-t. Very great difficulty was 
experienced by Lieut. -Colonel G. C. Hodding, commanding 4th 
Madras Native Infantry, who was in charge of the baggage mth 
two htmdred men of his regiment, in getting the animals over 
the extremely difficult road. The almost impassable nature of 
the path beyond the Inzari Xandao caused an immense block of 
animals at that place, and the confusion was increased by a false 
nlarin, causing a panic among the mule-drivers and followers, 
in which some animals and loads were lost, and many drivers 
deserted. The baggage and guard bivouacked for the night on 
the Ini:.iri Kandao, without water. Next day (16th of January) 
the march was resumed, and a detachment of sappers came out 
from Landi Kotal to improve the road ; nevertheless, in spite of 
the exertions of Lieut.-Golonel Hodding and his officers, the 
baggage only advanced that day as far as the first water, four 
miles from the bivouac. On the 17th, the baggage straggled over 
the Shilman Gakhe, being met by a hundred men of the 31st 
Punjab Native Infantry, under Major Gordon Gumming, who 
came out to render assistance, and the bulk of it reach^ Kam. 
Dakka about half-past ten that night ; some, however, did not get 
in till the next morning. 

On the 16th of January the troops halted at Earn Dakka, 
and the day was spent in collecting materials for rafts; and the 
following day, two rafts having been prepared, five hundred men, 
under Colonel Boisragon, were passed over, with orders to destn^ 
Rena. The crossing conunenced at 10-30 A.M., and was completed 
at 4-30 P.M. Rena was reached at six o’clock, mid was found to 
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be completely deserted, as was the neighbouring village of Parchao, 
and the whole country for three miles down the river. On the 
18th, Rena was burnt, and its one tower blown up by a party of 
sappers, under Lieutenant A. R. F. Dorwaid, Royal RnginaAin- 
Pursuant to Brig. -General Doran’s orders, the troops after this 
recrossed to the right bank, and, two additional rafts having been 
constructed, the operation was effected in less than three hours. 
The column then marched back to Dakka, which was reached at 
4-30 F.M., without a shot having been fired during the day. 

The defeat of the Mohmands on the Gara heights had caused 
a panic in the tribe, and the country was reported to be deserted 
for miles round. Brigadier-General Doran’s column returned 
to Land! Kotal on the 18th January by the Gara Kandao and Haft 
Chah, and the baggage was sent by the Dakka pass. 

Owing to the arrival of Brigadier-General Doran’s ftnlnmn 
too late to intercept the enemy, the combined movement on the 
15th had; proved a failure. The Mohmands, however, suffered 
a severe defeat at the hands of Colonel Boisragon’s greatly in- 
ferior force, and their loss was computed at 70 killed and 140 
wounded. Out of the 70 killed, 21 bodies were seen by our officers 
l 3 dng in the ravines of the Gara heights ; many were carried of^ 
and others drowned, one shell bursting on a raft. 

Our loss was slight. In the Dakka column there were only 
two killed and three wounded, and among the troops from Landi 
Kotal there were no casualties at all. 1-C Royal Horse Artillery 
expended, in the action of the 16th of January, 150 rounds, namely, 
32 common shell and 118 shrapnel. The two guns, ll-9th Royal 
Artillery, with Brigadier-General Doran, expended on the same 
day twenty-one 7-pounder shells. The infantry of the whole force 
fired 13,286 rounds of small-arms ammunition. 

The Mohmand force which was opposed to us consisted of men 
from nearly all the large clans. The Tarakzai proper do not, how- 
ever, appear to have been present, although the Isa Khel and 
Burhan Khel branches were well represented. The Safis, and in 
particular the Kandahari section, supplied a strong contingent. 

Major-General R. 0. Bright, O.B., commanding the 2nd Divi- 
sion, Kabul Field Force, remarked, with regard to these opera- 
tions, that a want of forethought was shown in not ascertaining 
with micne oaxe the nature of the ronte by which Brigadier-General 
T«bL so 
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Dozan’s oolomn was intended to advance. The baggage should 
oertainly have been sent from Baft Ohah by the Gktia Eandao, 
which would have been cleared on the retirement of the enemy 
before Colonel Boisragon’s troops. 

The moral effect of the defeat ot the 16th of January was very 
great, and for some months after this the Mohmands remained 
quiet. In June 1880, the united bands of Muhammad Sadik Khan 
and Moghal Khan of Ooshta attempted to close the river at Basawal 
for the passage of our rafts, but were attacked by Akbar Khan and 
dispersed at night. About the time of Ayub Khan’s success at 
Kandahar, preparations were made for a rising among the Moh- 
mands, which coUapsed as soon as the news arrived of his defeat. 
On the withdrawal of the British troops from Afghanistan, Akbar 
Khan was confirmed as Khan of Lalpura by the new Amir, and his 
relations with us continued to be satisfactory for some years. 

In 1888 the Burhan Ehel raided some sheep in British ter- 
ritory and came into collision with the villagers of Matta. Pir 
Dost Khan was held responsible for the misbc .. vdour of this 
section, and his annual allowance of Bs. 1,000, which had recently 
been granted in lieu of his jagir, was confiscated. This allowance 
was subsequently restored to the Khan, on condition that he distri- 
buted a portion among the Burhan Khel clan, and paid over their 
just shares to his brother Abdul Ghani Khan and another relative, 
who had claims upon him. The settlement now made put an end 
to the intrigues which had resulted from Pir Dost Khan’s indo- 
lence, and his misappropriation of his allowance in former years. 

Abdul Ghani was killed by Pir Dost Khan in 1896, and his 
allowance was continued to his nephew Abdul Bahman. In the 
following year the partisans of Abdul Ghani murdered Pir Dost 
iriiftTi, who was succeeded by his son Ghulam Khan. 

In 1890 the Mulla Khalil induced some Khwaezai tribesmen, 
who were joined by a few bad characters belonging to the Halimzai, 
to fire upon the Kabul river survey party. No damage was done 
however, and the Tarakzai jirga, who were with the surveyors, be- 
haved well, and so did the Halimzai clan as a body. 

In 1889 the Amir made an attempt to establish control 
over the Baezai clan “ proposing a treaty of alliance and sub- 
ordination on their part.” He also demanded payment of titiies, 
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and wished to build forts at Bedraanai and Mitai. These pro* 
posals, however, were not acceptable either to the Mohmands 
or to the Khan of Lalpura. The people of Mitai now became 
divided into two parties, one friendly to the Amir and the other 
anti- Afghan. The former was led by Malik Ghairat, who received 
a yearly subsidy of rupees 2,000 from Kabul ; but in 1893 Ghairat 
was expelled from Mitai, in the course of a local quarrel, and was 
succeeded as leader of the pro-Afghan party by Malik Sultanai. 

In February 1896 fighting broke out in the Mitai valley 
between the two factions of the Musa Khel Baezais. One 4de 
was led by Malik Ghairat, who now upheld the claims of Safdar 
TGian of Nawagai, while the opposing faction was commanded by 
Mftlik Sultanai, the prot4g4 of the Afghan Sipah Solar, Ghulam 
Haidar. The first mentioned party had already met with some 
success, when on the 23rd April the Sipah Solar sent 400 kho8$a* 
dara (Militia) to seize Mitai village and take Malik Ghairat pri- 
soner. Ghulam Haidar Khan claimed the whole of Mitai as 
the Amir’s territory, and had previously warned the Khan of 
Nawagai to abstain from any interference within these limits. 
Accordingly he now peremptorily ordered the latter to withdraw 
from several villages in the valley to which he had laid claim. 
This action on the part of the Afghan oommander-in-chief provoked „ 
a strong remonstrance from the Government, but Ghulam Haidar 
iniftTi declined tp relinquish this portion of Mohmand territory or to 
withdraw his troops. Consequently a lengthy correspondence on 
the subject ensued between the Government of India and the Amir. 

Meanwhile the Government of India had decided to enter 
of the Aarand into relations with the Halimzai, Tank* 
cUn^ isse. 2 ai, Utmansai, Dawesai, and the Im and 
Burhan Khel' of Fandiali, with a view of bringing them under sole 
British control. The Baesai and Khwaezai, and the Sails, who 
inhabit scattered villages betweenthe Mohmand country andlBajanr* 
^rete not included in this proposed settlement, as the policy to be 
adopted towards these sections had not yet been decided. In cco* 
sequence of this decision the repreMntatives of these six dans weie 
sununoned in October to assemble at Shabkadar in the foOoiriiig 
November, and Mr. W. R. H. Merle, I.O.8., then Gommiasumet 
and Srqpetintendent of tiie Pediawar Hivisoii, was entrusted witii 
the tadc of eftetiiig a aoMsnient with tbrnn. 

»09 
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In answer to the • summons over 1,000 representatives of the 
clans came into Shabkadar on the 7th November, and the next few 
dajs were employed in the business of the settlennnt. To begin 
with, the tribesmen were informed that they had now passed under 
the so.e control of the British Government and they were, at the 
earns time, assured that they would lose nothing by the change, 
inasmuch as our (Government would continue the payments of the 
Kabul * and Lalpura allowances to those clans who had previously 
enjoyed them, and would grant similar new allowances to those 
who had not. In return the “ assured ” clans would be bound 
to render such services as the Government might demand, and 
the allowances would be conditional on their loyalty, fidelity, 
and good behaviour towards us. Th^ assembled jirgas accepted 
the situation entirely, notwithstanding the efforts of certain parti- 
sans of the Sipah Solar who tried to raise doubts in their minds. 
After a discussion, lasting over some days, the details of the appor- 
tionment of the allowances amongst the clans were finally settled 
with the assistance of Muhammad Shah Khan and Muhammad 
Sadik Khan, ex-Khans of Lalpura, who were suitably rewarded 
by Government for their services on this occasion. Akbar Khan 
of Lalpura, who had been mvited by Government to be present at 
the seUlement, failed to appear, and, from the attitude of the tribes- 
men towards him, it was very evident that they had no wish what- 
ever to have a khan, and no inclination to be dealt with through 
him. At a durbar held at Shabkadar on the 26th November by the 
lieutenant-Govemor of the Punjab, the settlement arrived at by 
lb. Merk was finally confirmed, and the assembled jirgat then 
returned to their homes. 

Before the assembly of the jirgao at Shabkadar in November, 
the Sipah Solar had vainly exerted himself to prev^t the maliks 
from coming in. Malik I^unai, the hereditary agent of the Khan 
of Lalpura, ^o was completely under the Sipah Solar* s iufiuenoe, 
entered Gandab in November with fourteen Wuuta^o to attempt 


ilheKatnlaUowHioMWHeWbilMb- 
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to gain ovei the tribes. Whilst the jirgas were assembled at Shab* 
kadat these intrigues continued, and were then directed towards 
prevailing upon some of the elders to return to their homes and to 
renounce all relations with the British Government. It was also 
reported later that the houses of certain maliks of Yakhdand and 
Kamali, who went to Shabkadar were burnt by the Hadda MuUa 
and certain others. 

Meanwhile the correspondence with the Amir, on the ques> 
tion of Afghan interference in Mitai, dragged on throughout the 
year 1896. The Amir ignored the request that he should with- 
draw his hhassadars, and claimed that the Durand agreement 
had awarded the whole of Mohmand country to Afghanistan. 
Eventually he agreed to resume the demarcation of the Afghan 
boundary (which had been completed as far south as the Nawa 
Peak by Mr. Udny’s Commission in 1895), and asked the names 
of the villages which were considered to be on the British 
side of the line. He was accordingly informed that the whole 
of the Halimzai, Tarakzai, Isa Khel, Burhan Khel, Dawezai and 
Utmanzai clans of the Mohmands, including the Sad villages, and 
the Mitai and Suran valleys, together with all Musa Khel villages 
east of the Kunar watershed must be held to be in British territory. 
But, in the hope of bringing about a speedy settlement, the Govern-^' 
ment of India offered to cede the Baezai, and Khwaezai villages 
in the Bohai Dag to Afghanistan. Mr. Udny and the Sipah 
Solar Ghulam Haidar Khan wore appointed by their respective 
Governments to carry out the settlement, and met at Landi 
Khana on the 11th March 1897. But the difficulties raised by 
the Afghan representative made it impossible to proceed with 
the demarcation, and accordingly Mr. Udny’s party was with- 
drawn. 

In the following April the Afghan troops evacuated the 
Mitai valley, and, as Afghan interference with the Mohmand 
clans on the British side of the Durand line then ceased, the Gov- 
ernment of India decided not to press the Amir to proceed with 
the delmdtation. The boundary between independent Mohmand 
territory and Afghanistan consequently remained undeniarcated, 
ft nd though fffie question was revived in 1904-06, it has not yet 
been finally settled. 
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After 1884 the relations between the Khan of Lalpnra and 

Tl Kh f L«i Anxir of Afghanistan became very 

le ano pura. declined tO 

attack the Khan of Nawagai, with whom the Amir was much 
incensed on account of his action in expelling Dilaram Khan of 
Jhar for having paid a visit to Kabul. The Khan of Lalpura 
had pleaded want of money as his excuse for not obeying the 
Amir’s commands, but the friendship and family ties which bound 
him to the Nawagai chief were probably the real reasons for his 
inactivity. As a punishment, the Amir deprived him of the jagir 
of Hissarak, which he presented to the Khan' a brother Hassan Jan. 
During the next few years the Khan's grants and revenues were 
gradually reduced by the Amir ; and his autliority as titular chief 
of the Mohmands was disregarded by the Qrovemor of Jalalabad and 
the Sifah Solar, who began to deal direct with the Halimzai and 
other sections. 

In 1887 the Khan waged war, though with little success, 
against Moghal Khan of Goshta, * who had rebelled against the 
Amir and had fled to the hills. Later on he assisted the Afghan 
Commander >in-Chief in operations against the Sangu Khel Shin- 
waris. These services temporarily restored him to favour with 
the Amir, and in 1890 he was well received at the Kabul court. 

In the following year, however, he again became discredited 
with the Afghan ruler, owing to his failure to crush Umra Khan 
of Jandol, against whom he had taken the field in support of the 
Khan of Nawagai. 

A year later his revenues were still further reduced ; and in 1894 
certain allowances, hitherto paid to the Mohmands through him 
as their chief, were disbursed through the Sipah Solar's Agent, 
Lalunai. This individual soon became chief of Lalpura in all 
but name, and Akbar Khan was meanwhile detained in Asmar by 
Ghulam Haidar Khan. 

In 1896 Akbar Khan was invited in his capacity of titular chief 
of the Mohmands to assist the British officials in the settlement 
of. the “assured clans” which has been. mentioned above. The 
Khant however, failed to appear, and indeed he geenu by this 
time to have lost all influence with the Mohmands, and the 
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assured” clans showed no desire to recognise him as then chief, 
or to have any dealings with him. 

During the disturbances in 1897, which will presently be 
described, Akbar Khan’s attitude towards the British was one 
of supineness, if not of open hostility. A year or two later he 
was virtually deprived of his position by the Amir and has smee 
then lived with his son under surveillance at Kabul. 

While Afghan influences were at work, as previously men- 
tioned, to detach the Mohmands from their allegiance to the 
British Government, other intrigues were being prosecuted which 
had far more serious consequences. 

Early in the year 1897 it was reported that the Hadda Mul- 

The Hadda M""> ^ inciting the Mohmands to acts 

of hostility. He had even announced 
that the members of the jirgas, who had attended the Durbar 
at Shabkadar in November 1896, should not receive Muham- 
madan burial- a threat which, coming as it did from an acknow- 
ledged leader of their religion, must have been a terrible one in 
the eyes of his bigoted followers. 

This muUa, Najm-ud-Din derived hie title from the village 
of Adda or Hadda, in the Jalalabad district, where he Ws bom 
about the yeat 1817. In 1883 he was expelled from Afghanistan 
by the order or the Amir, and took up his residence in the 
Jarobi glen, in the most rugged and inaccessible district of the 
Baezai Mohmand country. He acquired great power over the 
Mohmand clans, especially the Baezai tribesmen among whom 
he lived, and was able to exert very considerable infliiA noA over 
the Khan of Nawagai and the people of Bajaur. Although he 
was unable to bring about a general rising of the Mohmand 
in 1895, he is said to have led a contingent of his followers to 
oppose the advance of the Chitral Belief Force at the MAl n y ati ^ 
pass. He was also reputed to be a firm friend of the Sipdh Salar 
Ghulam Haidar from whom he obtained assistance in the shape of 
money and aims. The nvMa't efforts, however, to prevent the settle- 
ment with the '‘assured clans” signally failed; nor did he meet 
udth any marked success when he endeavoured in the beginning of 
1897 to mtrigne with the IGan Guls of Swat and to foster an 
movement in Bajaur. 
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At the begiimiiig of the fanatical rising of the Swat tribet 
in July, under the leadership of the Mad Fakir, there was no 
evidence of any disturbance among the Mohmand clans. In 
fact some thirty leading men of the Tarakzai and Ualimsai sec- 
tions visited the Commissioner of Peshawar and offered assist- 
ance. 

At this date the Hadda Mulla was in Jarobi, and had so 
far shown no sign of activity, though he was doubtless only 
awaiting the development of the Mad Fakir’s movement. 

Raid on Shankargarh and attack of Shabkadar fort by Moh> 

mands and others under the Hadda Mulla in August 1897. 

On the Srd Augiist reports reached Peshawar that the Hadda 
Mulla had started for the Swat valley with a small following, 
and had summoned the Shinwaris, Ningtaharis, and other clans 
to join him in a jfhad against the British. The Mulla’s call to 
arms was sounded in the following proclamation : 

Hflp from Ood swaita us and victory is at hand. Let it, after com- 
pliments, be understood by, and known to, the followers of the greatest of 
the prophets, viz., all the people of Ningrahar, the Shinwaris and others, that 
the people of Swat, Bajaur and Buner have all united together and succeeded 
in « "ni*»il a tin g the troops of the infidels stationed in Swat, and have 
plundered their property. All the Muslims are hereby informed that the 
Mohmands as a body have joined me in advancing upon Dheri (Shankargarh) 
via Qandab, for the purpose of carrying on a jehad. It is hoped that you on 
the receipt of this letter will rise up if sitting and start if standing. Taking 
the necessary supplies with you, come without fail as soon as possible, God 
be trilling the time has conte when the kafirs shall disappear. Pe not idle, 
what moR should 1 insist upon. Peace be upon yon. 

On the same day the Hindu inhabitants of Shankargarh, 
neft v Shabkadar fort, were greatly alarmed by rumours of an in- 
tended raid, and it. was reported that the Baesai tribesmra, after 
meeting the muUa at Bedmanai, had declined to accompany 
him so far afield as Swat, but had volunteered to join; in an 
attack on the above mentioned village. £Ur Bichaid Udny, the 
Commisrionei of Peshawar, regarded these rumours as ^ extrava- 
gant and disbelieved that any teal danger existed of a raid 
into British tecritory. He, however, despatched Subadas-Major 
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Abdar Bavf Elian, Commandant of the Border Military Police, tc 
Shabkadar, vith orders to take all necessary precautions. On 
the 0th, this officer reported that the mvUa, with a small fol- 
lowing of talS>$ and mwiit, was at Kung in the Bohai Dag, 
on his way to Ghindab, and that he had demanded free pas- 
sage through WalinniAi territory with the avowed intention of 
mitlnug a raid across the British border. On the 7th August in- 
formation was received that the mtilia, with some 3,000 well 
armed t ribes*"*", chiefly Baezai Mohmands, and men from Lal- 
pura and Ningrahar, had reached Gandab, and that an attack 
on Shankargarh was imminent. 

Sir B. Udny relied upon the Halimzais, as members of an 
assured dan, and holders of land within our borders, to oppose 
the nwUa's advance, and prevent any raiding party from moving 
through the Gandab valley. Consequently he declined Brigadier- 
General Elies* offer to reinforce the Shabkadar garrison with 
regular troops from Peshawar, and contented himself with in- 
structing Subadar-Major Abdur Bauf to warn the villagers of 
Shabkadar, Matta-Moghal-Khel, and Kattozai, and the clansmen 
of Pandiali and the Gandab valley that they would be held 
responsible for repelling any raids within their limits. The Halimzais 
of Gandab were no doubt genuinely anxious to prevent tibe 
mvUa and his following from passing through their oouni]^, 
and their leaders gave all possible information of his movements to 
the Police Commandant at Shabkadar. They, however, lacked the 
power to resist the great religious leader, supported as he was 
by a fanatical gathering ' from all the neighbouring clans ; they, 
were eventually compelled to yield, and some of their fighting men 
even joined the muEa’s forces. 

On the afternoon of the 7th August, the mtiSa’s followers, 
numbering between 4,000 and 6,000 men, descended from the Sar 
Dheri hills on the north-west and advanced a(uoss the plain to- 
wards Sh an k a r g id i. Then, dividing into two portions, half the 
force attacked Shabkadar fort, while the remainder swarmed into 
the village of Sbankazgazh, w^h they looted and burned. 

Almost all tiie inhabitants had previously removed their 
families and property, and had eitiier left the noghbonriiood or 
hadtahmuefagsinthefori The attack on Shabkadar fort was 
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easily repulsed by the garrison* under the command of Snbadar- 
Hajor Abdur Baui^ who claimed to have inflicted a loss of forty 
killed and woimded on his assailants. One Hindu of Shankargarh 
who had remained in the village was. killed and another wounded, 
but there were no other casualties on our side. 

At about 6 A.M., on the 8th, the enemy drew off, and about 
a third of the Ioshkar recrossed the frontier, while the remainder 
retired out of range of the fort. 

At about 8 P.M., on the 7th, a message reached Peshawar 
A^Uon ot shsbkAdftT, 9th from Subadar-Ma|or Abdur Bauf stating 
Aogtut 1897. that the mitta's force had crossed the 

border and was approaching Shabkadar. Sir BicWd Udny at 
once requested Brigadier-General Elies to move out his troops in 
s iquidioiMi 18th B. L. Support of 4he Border Military Police, and 

2 midnight a column, strength 

soth Pvnjftb Infantry. as in margin, was despatched under com- 

mand of Lieut.-Colonel Woon, 20th Punjab Infantry. All the 
transport at Peshawar had been taken for the troops operating in 
Swat, but foo mules belonging to the Sapper Company were 
available and a number of two-wheeled carts (tumAums) were 
obtaiued locally. 

On the arrival of the troops at Hajisai ferry at 2 p.u., a second 
message * was received from Shabkadar stating that the enemy 
had sacked and burned Shankargarh and were besieging the fort. 
Owing to the strength of the current and the paucity of boats, 
great difficulty was experienced m crossing the river, which was 
th en in flood. At 9 A.M., one squadron was sent forward to 
reconnoitre, and Lieut.-Colonel Woon following with the advanced 
portion of his column, consisting of four and a half companies and 
two guns, reached Shabkadar at 10 a.m. After resting his troops 
fw a couple of hours, Lieut.-Golonel Woon moved on to 
a demonstration against thejenemy, who were posted on tiie 
ground to the west, commanding the entrance to the Gandab valley. 
The cavalry pushed forward to .the foot of the hills, and trikd tocut 
off some of the tribesmen who had desoended on to open ground 

llh»eHilMBOfShalikadar'Vort«B7th FoUm, all anaad wMk 
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but the enemj in great strength they were obliged to retire. 

Meanwhile, as the troops were exhausted by their arduous march in 
the excessive heat, Lieut.-Colonel Woon decided to withdraw to 
the fort and await the arrival of the remainder of his force. The 
rest of the column, having been delayed at Hajizai ferry, did not 
reach Pha bWay till the evening. The casualties during the day 
were five men of the 13th Bengal Lancers wounded. 

Early on the of the 9th August Lieut.-Colonel Woon 

advanced, and found the enemy occupying a position on 
the undulating plateau at the foot of the hills. His intention 
was to make a frontal attack with the infantry, and to turn 
the enemy’s left with the cavalry and artillery. The infantry 
|u> gftn the action shortly before eight o’clock, but the field battery 
was delayed by bad ground and did not open fire till nearly an hour 
later. The enemy now made a determined attempt to turn our 
left flank, and Colonel Woon was compelled to order a retirement to 
avoid being cut off from the fort; at the same time he began to 
reinforce his left with a companj^ of the 20th. At this moment 
Brigadier-General Elies arrived from Peshawar and assumed com> 
mand. He found that the enemy’s line extended for about two 
miles, and that the troops were outfianked and subjected to a cross 
fire ; the guns had come into action close to the infantry, while tl]|p 
cavalry were posted a little distance in rear of the battery. 

General Elies at once extended his infantry further to the left, 
and ordered the battery, which had begun to withdraw, to come 
into action again to support them. The cavalry were sent about 
a mile, and a half to their right, and then moved up a dry no&x-bed, 
which brought them on to the left of the hostile position near the 
village of Sheikh Janda Baba. As soon as the leading squadron 
had formed up. Major Atkinson, who was in command, gave the order 
to charge, and the troopers swept down upon the enemy’s left rear ; 
then moving in somewhat extended order, owing to the rough and 
brolmn ground, they rode along the whole front, which they completely 
cleared. As the cavalry approached under cover of the artillery 
fire which swept the ground in their front, the tribesmen, who were 
scattered about in small groups, promptly took to flight, and the 
greater number escaped along a large nala in rear of the position ; 
otheza took cover behind the rocks which strewed the plateau,, 
and died at the hossemen as they passed. At the condnsion of thit 

sr« 
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ollAige> the Bqnadrons reformed on the left of the infantry, and a 
portion of tiie force afterwards advanced some distance to the 
front. The enemy had, however, now retreated to the hills, and 
General Elies, deeming it inadvisable to follow them up with the small 
force at his disposal, withdrew to Shabkadar. 

The enemy numbered from 5,000 to 6,000 men, a considerable 
proportion of 'whom were armed with breech-loading rifles. Their 
losses amounted to more than 200 killed, including SO or 40 head- 
men, besides a large number wounded ; Malik Sultanai one of the 
leaders of the Musa Ehel of Mitai received a- mortal wound. The 
casualties on the British side amoun*'ed to four d£Eicers wounded, nine 
non-commissioned offlcers and men killed, and sixty-one wounded. 

Great difficulty was experienced in obtaimng reliable mformation 
as to the composition of the muUa's force. Subadar-Major Abdur 
Ranf who submitted a statement ' showing the various clans who 
took part in the raid, estimated the total number present at 9,000 
men, which is largely in excera of that given by General Elies. 
To quote, however, from the report of the Commissioner of 
Peshawar:— 

It may be said that every tribe in the tract of country boun-^ed on the eaat 
by the Panikora and Swat rivers and the British frontier, on the south by the 
Kabul river, on the west by the Silala and Kunar watersheds, and on the north 
hj Koh-i-Hohr range, was more or less implicated, including, besides Hohmands 
(d all dans (except perhaps the Tarakzai), the UtmanEhelsof Ambahar and 
vaiieys, and the Eandahari Safis who are under the iuriadiction of 
the of Eawagai. The Mullagori Mians of Sapari on the left bank of the 
Swat river, just b^ond the Abazai frontier, dso joined, and lost several men 
aad wounded ; but what probably added most to the determination and 
in^Btuodly of the gathering was the arrival of large reinforcements from tribes 
^10 aie subjeots of the ibair, mt., Shinwaiis and Ehugiaiiis of the Ningrahar 
vaUey, frcnn the villages of Lslpuia, Oirdi odtkani, Hazamao, 

Baaawal, and Chsrdeh, along the banks of the Kabul river, 

Ctkhd Ghilsais, fron the distant Lujj^man vall^ on <Le north side of the 
y.ifi river beyond Jalalabad, and Safis from the still Jstant^vpUeys of 
imri Pedi, which drain into the rij^t bank of the Kunar river. 

Of the Mftfcwiauda the Baesai dans, induding the Muaa Ehd of Wtai, 
tohave fumidiedby far themost numerous ooutingent, and the 
Khwaeaai ware also Iszgsfy lepiassated, iriiiie of our own ' amond dans ’ the 
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Utmuusaui DawMU, Isa Khsl and Burhan Ehel of Pandiali, and Halimzais 
of Kamali were all more, or leas oonc- med. 

The question of the participation of Afghan subjects in the 
raid became the subject of correspondence between the (jovemment 
of India and the Amir, who denied that his soldiers had ever 
joined the muUa, or that any of his people had done so with his 
cognizance. It was, however, reported that the Amir subse- 
quently sent a firman to the Governor of Jalalabad, e:q>ressing 
his displeasure at men firom that district having gone to join the 
Hadda Mulla, and directing that no more should be allowed to 

go- 

On the 10th August the cavalry reconnoitred some three miles 
up the Gandab valley, but saw no sign of the enemy, who 
had retired further into the hills, ^e gathering, however, 
though discouraged by their defeat, did not disperse for several 
days, and the mvUa, who had gone to Ghalanai, at once start- 
ed to lay in stores of grain and ammunition with the inten- 
tion of making another raid over the border at an early date. 
Meanwhile prompt measures were taken to reinforce the troops at 
Shabkadar ; and by the 12th August the strength of the British force 
at that place was raised to 2,500 men. In order to improve 
the existing communications a bridge-of-boats was thrown over 
the branch of the Kabul river at Hajizai, and a field telegraph ' 
line connecting Shabkadar with Peshawar was completed by 
the 16th August. 

In view, however, of the disturbed state of the frontier, and 
the possibility of the excitement spreading to the Afiridis and other 
tribM, the Government decided that it would be a wiser policy 
to concentrate a strong force at Peshawar for immediate action 
wherever required than to undertake the immediate punishment 
of the Mohmands. 

The question of an expedition against this tribe was therefore 
deferred, pending a full enquiry regarding the composition of the 
Hadda HuUa’s gathering and the responsibility of the different 
sections, and until it should be more convenient to Government to 
send troops across the frontier. 

Aocording^j two moveable columns were formed, one at 
Peshawar and one at Shabkadar, and were held in readiness to 
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move at an hourV notice. The fort at Michni was also garria^yn e d 
by 160 legtdat troops. 

MeanwhQe the Hadda ll^uUa’s gathering had gradually 
dispersed, partly owing to their disappointment at the failure of 
the Mad Fakir’s enterprise in 3wat, and partly because of the 
difficulty of obtaming supplies in Gandab. Najam-ud-Din him- 
self, after a fruitless attempt to obtam assistance from the Khan 
of Navagai, retired to JarobL 

As soon as the muUa’t direct influence was removed, the 
Halimzai, Isa Khel, and Burhan Khel Mohmands attempted to 
justify their conduct in assisting him. The headmen of the first 
named section pleaded that they had. been powerless to oppose 
his advance through their country *and, admitting that they 
were now unable to resist the British Government, begged 
for mercy. Ghulam Khan of Pandiali, chief of the Isa and 
Burhan Khel, wrote to the Political Oflficer .at Shabkadar sajdng 
that he was friendly to the Government, and warning him that 
the mu^ was collecting a force in preparation for a second raid 
across the border. The Tarakzai tnalilcs, who remaineij^ loyal to 
the British Government, also sent information regarding the 
movements of the other Mohmand clans, and stated that the 
Halimzai had urged the mvUa to attack Michni in order to com- 
promise their people. 

Towards the end of August the Hadda Mulla was again on 
the move, but he failed in his attempt to coUect the clansmen 
for another raid across our border in the direction of Shabkadar. 
About this time it was reported that he was in communication 
with the Afridis (who had attacked and destroyed the Khaibar posts 
on the 23rd and 24th August— vufe Volume II) with a view to co- 
operating with them in simultaneous attacks on the British frontier. 
He had also written to the Mad Fakir in Swat urging the latter to 
attack the Khan of Dir, and shortly afterwards it transpired that 
he had again collected a force and was preparing for an invasion 
of Dir, as will be related in Chapter Xni. 

The Mohmand Expedition, 1897. 

This new move on the part of the Hadda Mulla materiaUyaltned 
the situation; and the Government, who had at first int^ed to 
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postpone the ptmishment of' the Mohmands until the Afridis had 
been dealt with, now sanctioned the immediate despatch of an ex- 
pedition against the former tribe. * 

The objects to be attained were the punishment of the Moh- 
mands for their attacks on the British border, and the defeat 
and dispersal of the forces, so as to prevent any viola- 

tion of Dir territory which might imperil the safety of the Chit- 
ral road. 

The plan of operations was as follows ; the Malakand 
Field Force under Sir Bindon Blood was to advance from the 
Swat valley through Bajaur, and co-operate with a force under 
Brig.-General Elies, which was to enter Mohmand country from 
Shabkadar. 

The composition of the latter force is given in Appendix C. 

Brigadier-Oeneral Elies was given the local rank of Major-Gen- 
eral whUe in command of the Mohmand Field Force, and was given 
chief political control imtil such time as his troops should unite 
with the Malakand Force and come under the direct command of 
Major-General Sir B. Blood : Mr. Merk, I.O.8., accompanied the Force 
as Political Officer. 

Major-General Elies assumed command on the 9th Septem- 
ber. At this time the Hadda Mulla was said to be in Jarobi, 
and the Halimzai and Psndiali Mohmands, who were alarmed 
at our preparations, appealed to him to lead the Baezai and 
Khwaezai clans to their assistance. Umall contingents from the 
various clans were reported to be holding the Kharappa pass 
and the Palewangai kotal, a little to the south ol the Burjina 
pass, with the intention of opposing om advance by the Gandab 
and Alikandi routes. The friendly Tarakzai jirga, however, 
who came into Shabkadar, promised to prevent the hostile clans- 
men from entering their territory, and agreed to guard the 
Shanilo and Gatta-Gudar ferries over the Kabul river, and 
tile Zankhai pass, thus securing the left flank of General Elies’ 
fotoe against raiding parties from the Ehaibar side. 

On the 16th September the Divisional Head-quarters with the 
1st An|ade and No. 3 Mountain Battery marched to Ghalanai, 
Mghteenmilss froth Sffiabkadwr, and the flnd.Brigade moved to 
Though no oppontum was met witi^ the Icmg maxoh and intsoae 
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heatweie a severe test of the endtizaiice of the troops. The Eha- 
rappa pass proved exceedingly difficult, and the greater part of the 
transport was unable to cross un&l the folloinng day. IQie track 
beyond Dand was quite impracticable for c4mel convoys, which 
were required to bring up supplies for Sir Bindon Blob’s force 
at Nawagai as well as for General Elies' brigades ; and consequently 
a halt was made at Ghalanai to allow tiine for improving the 
road. On the 16th General Elies, with a cavalry escort, recon- 
noitred the Gandab valley as far as Eatsai ; all the villages were 
found to be deserted and nothing was seen of the enemy. On the 
following day Brigadier-General Westmacott, with the marginally 
S Rqnadioiii, 18th B. L. noted troops, marched to Eatsai, two 

2 liito and a half miles south of the Nahaki pass, 

soth Pnnjab infMitty. Thepasswqs reconnoitred and found to 
be difficult and unfit for camel transport. An attempt to open 
up signalling communication with Nawagai was unsuccessful, but 
a letter was received from Sir Bindon Blood, stating that the 
Hadda Mulla was holding the Bedmanai pass with a force of 
about 1,000 men. The advance of the Malakand Eield Force to 
attack this position was, however, to be postponed till the 18th, 
owing to the employment of Brigadier-General JeSrep’ brigade 
in the Ifamund valley. By the 18th the camel road to Gihalanai 
was completed, and the field telegraph line was extended to that 
place from Shabkadar. The jvga of the Halimzai section in 
Gandab now came in and agreed to comply with the following 
terms, vis., surrender of 300 jizmU, 300 swords, and all rifles in 
their possession, payment of a fine of Bs. 6,000, and delivery 
of 2,400 rnaundB of grain. Supplies and forage were also taken 
without payment while the troops remained m the valley. 

The question of dealing with the principal supporters of the 
Hadda Mulla was reserved for future action,* and the /trpo were 
informed that the slightest symptom of bad conduct would, not- 
withstanding full compliance witii the terms, expose them to treat- 
ment as enemies. They were also requited, as a guarantee of good 
faith, to faring back theit families, which had been removed to the 

*Iheyv«miahMfa«ii<ir lead m additioiial 1 , 600 rapaat, bat tiuir pNftctjrvii 
■paiad ia ooDfridintioe «l ipod bahovioat. 
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■niAll TTalimgfti valleys dtaming into the Eabnl river. In reply to 
their enquiry regarding their jagir in Panjpao and their allowanoes, 
they were simply informed that the orders of Qovemment would be 
communicated to them hereafter. 

The jirgas of the remainder of the “ assured clans,” who had 
alg o written for orders, were summoned to attend in E^amali on 
the 21st. 

Meanwhile reconnaissances had been made in various directions, 
and the Ehapakh pass and the route into Kamali over the Nahaki 
pftM had been carefully examined. On the 19th the 1st Gurkhas, 
28th Bombay Infantry, and half No. 6 Company, Bengal Sappers 
and Ttrinwaj joined Brigadier-General Westmacott’s column, and 
marched with it to Nahaki village, at the northern end of the pass. 
Brigadier-General Macgregor also moved £rom Dand to Ghalanai 
with two battalions of the 2nd Brigade, escorting a large convoy 
of supplies. 

During the day a message was received from Sir Bindon Blood 
stating that the ^dmanai pass was now held by a strong hostile 
force, and requesting General Elies to join him forthwith, as he 
did not consider it advisable to withdraw his troops to assist the 
brigade in the Mamund valley until the enemy, in his front had been 
dispersed. Accordingly on the following ^y the Head-quarters,., 
with two squadrons, 13th Bengal Lancers, and the Somersetshire 
Light Infantry, joined the 1st Brigade at Nahaki, while Brigadier- 
General Macgregor with a wmg of the Oxfordshire Light Infantry 
and the Patiala Begiment marched to Wuchajawar, where an ad- 
vanced depdt was formed. The remainder of the 2nd Brigade also 
moved up from Dand to Ghalanai. The cavalry reconnoitring in the 
Bohai Dag were fired on nearthe village of Kung, but no caenalties 
occurred ; another party examined the Danish Kol towards Mulla 
yiUi. Ota this date the EamaU-Halimzai jirga arrived at Nahaki, 
but General Elies was obliged to postone the settlement with this 
section and with the representatives of the other “assured dans’* 
until a more convenient time. 

On the 2lBt September Major-General EUes, with the 1st Brigade 
and the cavalry and artillery, marched to Lakatai, and one squadron 
reeonnoitred as far as Khasma, meeting with no opposition. Nahaki 
wae now occupied by three battalions of the 2nd Brigade and two. 

Tea. 1 * 4 
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gons of No. 6 Bombay Moontam Battery, while the 37th Dogras 
aodtheNabha Begiment held the other poete on the line of com* 
mnnioatione. 

At Lakarai village Major'General Elies was met by Sir Bindon 
Blood and received news of the two attacks by the Hadda Mulla’s 
followers on the British camp at Nawagai, on the 19th and 20th 
September.^ It was reported that the hostile force at Bedmanai now 
numbered over 4,000 men and had been augmented by a contingent 
of Ningraharis and Safis from Kunar under the Sufi Mulla. In 
order to enable Major-Qeneral Elies to deal with this gathering, 
and to dear the Mitai and Suran valleys. Sir Bindon Blood placed 
his 8td Brigade and a mountain battery at the former’s disposal, as 
he himself was obliged to join Brigadier-General Jeffreys in the 
Hamund valley. 

On the 22nd General Elies moved his force on to Ehasina, a 
■mall hamlet close to Euz Chinarai, where he was joined by the 3rd 
Ibigade of the Malakand Field Force from Nawagai. 

The Bedmanai pass lies about five miles west-south-west of 

AotknottteBediiuuuipui, Chinarai. The track leadbg from 

SM Stj^mber 1897. this village to the pass runs along the 
bed of a broad dry nala. About a mile and a half from Euz 
Chinarai a narrow gap, between Gharibai hiU and the northern end 
of a spur which juts out firom the Tari Sat mountain, gives entrance 
to a broad valley. Crossing this, past the villages of Ehalil Eor, 
Batan-Shah, Bar-Chinarai, and Sarakhwa, the path winds upwards 
along the nolct, through a narrow gorge between the steep rocl^ 
■pars which branch out like the sticks of a fan from the Bazai peak 
on the west, and the gentler slopes descending from the Yari 
8u ridge on the east. The summit of the pass, 3,860 feet, is 
about 1,000 feet higher than Kuz Chinarai, and is commanded 
by the topmost peak of Tari Sar, which towers nearly 3,O0O feet 
above it. 

The plan of attack was as follows : the 1st Brigade with one 
battery was to make a turning movement along the Tari San 
ridge, while the Srd Brigade, supported by the remainder of riie 
aKriUny* advanced up the pass road. 


tSwOssMr xni, 
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At 7-16 A.M. the combined fqroe under the command of Major* 

General Elies moved ofi from 


Id Brigadtf Mdhmawi Fidd Foret. 

Commanding— Brigadier-General R. Wost- 


maoott, aa., d.8.o. , . . . . ^ ^ 

Ut Battalion, Somersetahire Light Infantry. 
2nd ,» IstGurklw Rifles. 


20th Punjab Infantry. 

28th Bombay Pioneers. i 
) No. 5 Company, Bengal Sappers and Mmei s. 

3rd Brigade, Malahand Field Force. 


Commanding — Lieut, -Colonel B. C. Graves. 
1st Battalion, The Queen’s Regiment. 

22nd Punjab Iniaa^. 

39th Gtrhwal Riflea. 

No. 3 Company, Bombay Sappers and Mmers. 


the camp between Khazina 
and Knz Chinaiai. The bag- 
gage and foni squadrons of 
the cavalry remained in camp 
under command of Lieut*- 
Colonel 6. W. Deane. 

The 39th Qarhwal Rifles 
seized the Gharibai hill, which 
commanded the entrance to 
the defile from the Mitai 


Royal Ariiiierg. Valley and Nawagai. During 

^toiim»i«iiiig-Li«ut..Coionei A. E. Buthy, advance they met with 

Batttrim. slight opposition from a party 

So. l Mountain Bnttery, Royitl ActilUiry. about 200 of the enemy 

No. 3 ft % X j • xi. 

No. 5 (lE^mbay) Mountain Battery (4 guns). WCre posted m. the 

village of Ghanam Shah. Four squadrons under Major Delamain. 
nth Bengal Lancers, were sent on to watch the Mitai and Suran 
valleys. In the latter the enemy were seen in considerable numbers 
and kept up a continuous fire at long range. Accordingly Major 
Balfour, with one and a half squadrons, 13th Bengal Lancers, from 
the camp, was sent up this valley,>but, coming under fire of the 
enemy in the hUls, he was obUged to fall back after several horses 
had been hit. The cavalry then hold the villages at the niouth of 
the valley and prevented the inhabitants from joining the tribesmen 
on the Bedmanai pass. Shortly after 8 a.m., the 20th Punjab 
Infantry with the maxims, supported by the 1st Gurkhas, 28th 
Bombay Pioneers, and No. 3 Mountain Battery, advanced up the 
wooded spur south of Khalil Kor, driving back the enemy’s piequets, 
who were concealed among trees and rocks. 

Meanwhile the Queen’s and 22nd Punjab infantry, with the 
other two mountain batteries, advanced through the gap at the 
foot of the southern slope of Gharibai hill. On the left of the 
British advance the enemy were driven back from ridge to ridge, 
and at 10-80 XM., the 20th Punjab Infantry, well supported by 
the fire of No. 3 Mountain Battery, reached a songor-crowned 
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height (marked 6,600 on plan) which commanded the kotal. The 
enemy then retired in difierent directions, the majority moving 
further up the main lijge .to the Yari Sar peak where they had 
built a large langor. In the meantime the two batteries with 
the 3rd Brigade had come into action on a ridge 1} miles south- 
east of Bar Chinarai, and shelled a perty of the enemy posted 
in some Buddhist ruins on the koUU. After a short time these 
tribesmen retreated up the heights on the west of the pass, and 
the Queen’s moving forward seized a wooded knoll in the centre 
of the gorge which commanded the summit of the pass. The 
ascent to the enemy’s last position on the Yari Sar lay over a 
bate grassy slope, and was extremely steep. The supporting 
battalions were now ordered to close up, and the 20th Punjab 
Infantry again pushed on, covered by the fire of the Gurkhas 
and No. 3 Mountain Battery, which had advanced to the 6,600 
spur. By 11 a.h. the Yari Sar was gained, and the maxims, 
which kept up with the firing line of the 20th throughout, were 
now turned on the retreating enemy. Save for a few parting shots 
from snipers on the western heights, all resistance now ceased, and 
the two advanced battalions of the 3rd Brigade occupied the pass, 
while the Sappers and Miners set to work to improve the road. 

The casualties on the British side only amounted to one man 
Irillftd and three wounded. 

Had a determined defence been made by a strong body of the 
enemy, ocepying the western clifb in force as well as the heights to 
the east, the losses of the attacking force must necessarily have been 
great. The enemy, however, were never in very great strength, 
and subsequent information showed that there were not more than 
700 or 800 men present, principally Baezais, with a contingent of 
sonm 120 men from Lalpura. Three or four dead bodies were 
found, but their losses, which must have been heavy, could not be 
correctly estimated, as most of the dead and wounded were carried 
o& That the resistimee was so slight, was no doubt due to the 
heavy losses incurred by the enemy in their attack on the 8td 
brigade camp at Nawagai on the 20th September, which caused a 
large part of the muSs’s gathering to disperse ; and also to ths 
fact that the enemy were uncertain up to the last moment whether 
we meant to attack the Bedxnanai pass <» Mitai on the SSkd. 
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Moreover, as mentioned above, the contingent from the Mitai 
and Suran vallej^ were cut off'by the cavalry, and were unable 
to assist in the defence of the pass. 

At the conclusion of the action, the 1st Brigade, with No. S 
and No. 5 Mountain Batteries, moved down into the Bedmanai 
valley and occupied the villages of Eharwanzai and Bobak Kor, 
while the 3rd Brigade with the remaining battery and the cavalry, 
returned to Euz Chinarai. 

On the 24th September the 3rd Brigade entered the Mitai 
OperatioMia the Mitai and valley and destroyed all the Musa Khel 
Suran TaUe^iu villages and towers, with the excep- 

tion of Dukhanuna. No serious opposition was offered by the enemy, 
but a few of their riflemen kept up a long range lire from the 
surrounding hills. The only casualties were two men of the Queen’s 
wounded. On the completion of the operations the brigade return- 
ed to camp at Kuz Chinarai. On the following day a portion of 
this Brigade, under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Collins, moved 
up the Suran valley as far as the Shinwari village of Bahadur 
Kila. Some of the tribesmen fired occasional shots from the 
neighbouring hills, but otherwise made no attempt to interfere 
with the troops. The destruction of the whole of the Suran 
villages was completed shortly after midday and the colunm marched 
back to Euz Chinarai. 

Thie 3rd Brigade’ . now received orders to join the Tirah 
Expeditionary Force and accordingly on the 26th September 
the troops began their return march, and proceeding vid 
Nahaki and the Gandab valley reached Peshawar on the 2nd 
October. 

While the troops under Lieut.-Colonel Graves were engaged 
in the Mitai valley, the Divisional Head-quarters with the 1st . 
Brigade moved down the Bedmanai valley to Sarfaraz Eila. No 
opposition was met with, but a few of the enemy were driven 
off from some water reservoirs which they had bMn trying to 
out in order to render them useless for the troops. Dn:to>g the 
night several shots were fired into the oamp and one sepoy was 
wounded. 

> Mo. 1 Howiteia Battwy. Bojrat AitUkiy, aad Ma S Oomatm Bombay Saoemi aad 
Mtoin. MoamgiiaM thii BcigMb 
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On the following moning the 1st Brigade continued its advance 
Bn8.g.iiwntiiitb«jan>bi towards Jarobi, a wild mountain glen 

glm. 25 th SeptMAber. situated at the head of the Shindarra 

valley. A cavalry patrol, (half troop, ISth Bengal Lancers and half 
troop Patiala and Jodhpur Lancers) recoimoitredas far as Sarakhwa 
at the entrance to the Shindarra ravine. Finding the ground here 
impracticable for oavaky they were obliged to wait for the advanc- 
ed guard, which consisted of the Somersetshire Light Infantry 
with two maxim guns and No. 3 Mountain Battery. Some small 
pprt.ii<i« of the enemy on the hills on either side of the defile were 
quickly dispersed by a few rounds from the guns and long range 
volleys from the infantry. The Somersets, 28th Bombay Pioneers, 
and No. 5 Bombay Mountain Battery now took up a position at 
the mouth of the Shindarra gorge, while four companies of the 
1st Gurkhas crowned the heights on the west. When these troops 
were in position, three companies of the 20th Punjab Infantry, 
with the Bengal Sappers and Miners and No. 3 Mountain Battery, 
advanced up the Shindarra ravine to the Fazal Kila tower, then, 
turning sharp to the right, they pushed on up the Jarobi glen 
to Tor Kila. Here the battery came into action and were 
joined shortly afterwards by the Gurkhas, while the 20th and 
the Sappers moved on to the Hadda MuUa’s mosque, about 
tia-H a mile further up the gorge, which here varies in width from 
100 to 400 yards. As the troops neared the head of the glen 
a party of about 160 tribesmen armed with rifles opened fire from 
hAhind rocks and tangars on either side, and about a dozen ghazis, 
(ai| iiiii g from the mosque, charged down on the leading company. 
Six of the swordsmen were promptly shot down and the remain- 
der fled. 

By this time Tor Kila and other fortified villages in the 
gorge had been destroyed and as nothing was to be gained by 
remaining in Jarobi, where there was no ground suitable for a 
camp, General Elies gave the order to retire. The troops b^au 
to withdraw at 3-30 f.m., and were followed up by the enemy 
on either side of the ravine until they were checked by the fire 
of the Gurkhas on the heights above Fazal Kila. The foioe 
reached Tor Khel at 6 f.m. and bivoucked tiiere for the night. 

The casualties during the day were one man killed, and one 
Native officer and seventeen men wounded. The enemy were 
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composed of Muss Ehel from Mitai, Isa Khel of Jarobi, and other fol- 
lowers of the mtdZii. Their exact Iossm could not be ascertained, but 
they were known to have lost ten men killed. Three towers and 
five so-called forts in the Jarobi glen were also destroyed. 

On the 26th the force moved from Tor Ehel in two columns. 
Punishment of the Baezai The first Column under Brigadier-Gen- 

and Khwaezai olana. CTal Westmacott, with the baggage and 
hospitals, marched down the broad valley which opens out east- 
ward of Tor Ehel, past Mamnzai, to Ehwarina, which lyas reached 
without opposition. All towers and forts met with on the way 
were demolished. 

The second column imder Lieut.-Colonel Sage, 1st Gurkha 
Bifies, after destroying the towers and fortifications of the large 
village of Manzari-China, moved down the Bohai Dag to Lash- 
kar Eila. Here a group of four fortified villages, with strong 
towers, were destroyed. A portion of the defences of Eoda Ehel 
were next demolished, and a few of the enemy opened an ineffec- 
tive fire on the rear guard as the column marched off to join the 
remainder of the Brigade at Ehwarina. 

On the 27th September Brigadier-General Westmacott with 

No. 6 Bombay Mountoin Batteiy. the marginally noted troops 

2-l8t Gurkha Rifles. j i x i ^ s 

J battalion, 28th Bombay Pioneers. proceccl^a tO Complete the 

i No. SCon.i»an.v. Bengal Sappers ami Minor*, punishment of the. Eoda 
Oxfordshire Light liifnntry.i ^ 

1 Squadron Ist Bengal Lanrers.i Hhel ilaezai. 

The villages belonging to this section lie on the right bank of 
the Bohai Dag watercourse, two miles south-west of Ehwarina ; 
and to the west and south of the group, within easy rifie range, are 
precipitous heights known as Eafaro Kotai and Bokai Mannyi 
respectively. The villages, nine in number, were all fortified and 
possesMd towers ; they proved to be of a better and more sub- 
stantial construction than most of those hitherto met with in the 
Mohmand country. 

About a mile from the first village the Gurkhas formed for 
attack and moved forward, supported by the fire of the artillery. 
The Bombay Pioneers cleared the enemy out of a mngar on high 
ground to the north of the village, and ocenpied some low BiTl» 
on the west. The Oxfords now strived from Eung and opened long 
range fire on the enemy in the villages, while the i^valiy moved 
t scMttaMiNw aw am, 
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off to watoh the left flank. Driven from their villages by the hot 
fiie^the enemy soon withdrew to the hills above, and, taking cover 
behind rocks and sangara, kept up a brisk fusillade on the troops, 
while the Sappers and Pioneers were engaged in demolishing the 
towers and forts. Accordingly the guns advanced to a second 
position in support of the Gurkhas, who then cleared the enemy 
from the Ea&ro heights. Some sangors on' the Bokai Manxai hill 
were next slielled, and after a few volleys from the infantry most 
of the enemy’s riflemen dispersed. When nearly all the forts and 
towers had been destroyed, the troops were withdrawn under cover 
of the fire of the artillery and the Oxfords, which prevented the 
tribesmen from following up. 

The casualties in this affair were five men wounded. A signaller 
of the Somersets who was reported missing rejoined his regiment 
unharmed on the 29th, having spent two nights in the hills. 

As the column was proceeding to deal with the Khwaezai vil> 
lages of Eutai, the jirga arrived and offered to submit. The troops 
accordingly marched on to join the remainder of the Brigade at 
Knng. 

Meanwhile another column had proceeded to Torakhwa and 
Arimkilla (belonging to the Musa Khel Baezai), and after destroying 
the defences, had continued its march unopposed to Kung. 

The Head-quarters and 1st Brigade halted at Kung on the 28th. 
The Oxfordshire Light Infantry now replaced the Somersetshires in 
the 1st Brigade and the latter battalion marched to Nahaki witii 
a portion of the hospital and a convoy of sick. 

The destruction of the Koda Khel forts and towers on the 
previous day had its due effect on the Khwaezai, whose jirga nam* 
in early in the afternoon of the 28th ; and by the evening all their 
villages, except Kung, had paid up their fine of arms and money, or 
had given hostages for payment. The Kung people, with oharac-' 
teristio Pathan wrem^headedness, stood out, owing to a domestic 
quarrel as to the appointment of their share. They were given 
until next morning to comply on penalty of having their forts and 
towers blown up. The remainder of the clan eventually paid up 
220 guns and Bs. 1,600 in cash. 

During the day the jirgaa of the Halimsai of KaiwAli, Khel, 
Burhan Khel, Utmansai, and Dawesai, also came in,and tnun 
wile announced. TheyiMN xequunid, to snppfy ffee fongs^ l^ain 
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peotive limits ; to surrender all breech-loading and mussledoading 
rifles ; to deliver up a specifled number of jezails and swords, 
and to pay a fine varying from 1,000 to 2,000 rupees. These 
terms were to be complied with in full by the morning of the 4th 
October. 

There was a good deal of sniping into camp during the 
night, although the heights were well picqueted : this was attri- 
buted to the inhabitants of Rung, who had refused our tortw, 
Our casualties were two men wounded, and one or two hit. 

The inhabitants of Rung remained obdurate, and on the morn- 
ing of the 29th September their forts and towers were destroyed 
under a desultory fire from the hills. No casualties occurred, and 
the force marched to Nahaki down the Bohai Dag watercourse, 
the transport preceding the troops and moving for a great portion 
of the way on a broad front. No opposition was met with ; the 
Khwaezai villages were for the most part deserted, but the Halim- 
zais of Ramali had returned and were pursuing their ordinary 
avocations. 

The 1st Brigade was now ordered to stand fast at Nahaki 
for the present, and Brigadier-General Westmacott assumed com- 
mand of the line of communications. 


On the 30th September the 2nd Brigade, which had beenrecon- 
<i»d Brigade. stituted, marched from Nahaki acrnm 

Maogwgor. KamaU plam, to Bar Yakhda^d. 

parched, »<l 

3 •qds. 18th Bengal Lanoera. everywhere intersected by deep no&tg 
M transport, except at a few 

8th Gurkha BiilM. known crossings. The troops crossed tba 

PalwangNalibwhichrunsintotheDanidi 

Kol, and camped just beyond Bar Yakhdand, a Jarge Utmanxai 
village containing about 200 houses and several towers No 
opposition was encountered and the villagers at Yakhdand were 
ostentatiously friendly. During the afternoon a reconnaissance 
was pushed on to the Shatai pass, and working-parties from the 
troops were employed in improving the track up to the kotal whfch 
proved to be very diflScult. 


^ l^while the Utmansai /wpu brought in the arms doe 
tom the dan, but no rifho. The tribeunen stoted that they 
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had no weapons of this description in their possession : accordingly 
an additional fine of Bs. 600 was accepted mstead. 

On the 1st October Major-General Elies, with a portion of the 

H..Q^ .nd 1 sqd, 13th B. L- 2nd Brigade, marched over the Shatai 

4 gun*. No. 6 Boinb»7 M. By. pass into the Pipal Valley, and camped at 
No. S Oo., Bengal S. and M. m *!• rS.- • • x -x 

eth Gmkhafc Turn, near Ah-Sher m Dawezai temtory. 

Patiala Regiment. The Dawezai jirga came in during the day 

and complied with the terms which had been imposed upon them. 

On the following day the Turn column recrossed the Shatai pass and 

proceeded to MuUa Eili in Danish Kol, where they were joined by 

the remainder of the Brigade from Yakhdand. On this day a man 

of the 9th Gurkhas was reported missing, and it was subsequently 

ascertained that he had been murdered by some villagers from 

Dand who had stolen his rifle. 


The Isa Khel of Pandiali and the Utmanzai were finally settled 
2 gum, No. S Bombay It. By. with at Mulla Eili, and on the 3rd a 
^ oSibrnT**** ^ ^ column under Lieut.-Colonel Wodehouse 

Sootion No. 45 N. F. H. marched over the Garang pass to Lagham 
in Pandiali. The remainder of the 1st and 2nd brigades wore 
now withdrawn from Mohmand country, by the Nahaki-Shalkadan 
route, and reached Peshawar on the 6th and 7th October, when 
the Held Force was broken up. 

Lieat.-Golonel Wodehouse’s troops baited at Lagham on the 
4th, while the Burhan Ehel jirga proceeded to Ghalanai to pt^ 
up their fine to Major-General Elies. On the following day 
the continued its march over the Alikandi hills. The 

track was and required a considerable amount of road- 

making work to render it passable, so the troops did not reach 
Matta Mogbal Ehel until late in the afternoon. 

The objects of the expedition had now been accomplished. The 
Mohmand tribe oonoemed m the raid on ffliank^arh had been 
ihoiou^y veil punished either by the destruction of the towers 
and of those who stood out against our terms, or by money 
fines in addilatni to partial disannainsnt. The Badda IfaUa’s* 
gnth f^g had been effectively dispersed ; his stronj^old at JtxoU 
destroyed, and he dirotedited amongst the elans who had 

so laUly flocked to his standard* had been bUjged to flas beim on 


1 Hslb Ns|Mb>ei>l>ia dM IS XsWihsi la 1808. 
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troopt into A^jihaatemtory. The paymenta of money fines and the 
ddirety of arms had, in almost every ease, been pimctnally carried 
out The counixy of the hill Mohnmnds, never befme visited by 
any troops, had been traversed from south to north and from east to 
west and the purdah effectually lifted. Their fastnesses of Bed- 
manai and Jarobi had been entered by our troops with comparative 
ease, and the clans had had cause to regret bitterly their tomerity 
in defying the authority of the Sarhar by joining in the raid of the 
7th August 1897. 

The Indian Medal, 1896, with clasp inscribed “Punjab Frontier, 
1897*98” was granted to the troops employed in the action 
of Shabkadar and the subsequent operations in the Mohmand 
country. 

The allowances of the five “ assured clans ” (Tarakzais excepted), 
who were implicated in hostilities against the British (Government, 
were suspended after the outbreak in August 1897. In . conse- 
quence, however, of the complete submission of the clans, their full 
compliance with the terms imposed, and their subsequent good beha- 
viour, these allowances were renewed from the 1st April 1898. 

By the terms of the Durand (ibnvention the Musa Khel Baesais 
of Mitai had come under British control, and after the expedition 
of 1897 described in the preceding pages, they represented that 
the allowances which they had formerly received from the Afghan 
Glovemment had ceased, and they therefore petitioned that they 
might share the privileges granted to the other “ assured ” clans. 
Accordingly in November 1902 the Musa Khel of Mitai became 
an “ assured clan,” and received allowances on conditions aimilar 
to those imposed on the other sections by the agreement of 1896, 
mentioned on page 467. The representatives of the clan further 
bound themselves to maintain friendly relations with their neigh- 
bour the Khan of Nawagai, whose claim, that the whole of the 
Mitai valley was the daftar or hereditary land of the Tarkanri 
tribe, and therefore formed part of his Khanate, had been a con- 
stant source of feud. Khan Muhammad Ali Jan, son of the Kl»«i.n 
of Nawagai, was present when this settlemmit was made with the 
Musa Khel, and expressed himself satisfied with the arrangement. 

It may be noted here that the Khan of Nawagai had tempo- 
rarily gained the upper hand in Mitai in 1898, when fear of inter- 
ference on the part of the Afyhans no longer restrained him. But 

• »9 
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in the following year the Mohmande had combined against him 
and since then he had practically relinquished the Mitai and Suran 
yalleys. The object of summoning the Khan’s representative 
to witness the settlement with the Musa Khel, and the purport of 
the clause regarding friendly relations with Nawagai were to avoid 
giving offence to the Tarkanri chief, who' might otherwise have 
resented the fact that the Government had subsidised a clan whom 
he claimed as tenants and subjects though they were in reality 
independent. 

About the end of April 1903 the crops and wells belonging 
The Shinpokh.8m»t-*i nffoir. *0 the villages of Shinpokh and Smatsai 
on the right bank of the Kabul river were 
destroyed by some Afghan I^uusadars and Morcha Khel tribesmen 
at the instigation of the Sartip of Dakka, who wished to punish 
the maliks for their dealings with British officials. 

Shinpokh, which consists of three hamlets, each containing 
about twenty houses and a tower, is inhabited by Burhan Khel 
Mohmands who were formerly expelled from Dakka by the Morcha 
Khels, This village was admitted by the Amir, in 1896, to be 
within British territory. Smatsai. which is a Tarakzai village, 
inhabited by Shilman tenants from Loi Shilman, is also regarded 
by the Government as British. It is however situated in a part 
of Mohmand country which has not yet been delimited, and is 
claimed by the .Amir as being on the Afghan side of the Durand 
line. 

On the 29th April, Captain W. E. A'enour occupied Smatsai 
with a small force of Khaibar Bides, and on the next day a detach- 
ment was sent to protect Shinpokh. No opposition was met with 
and the marauders had withdrawn. On the 2nd May, however, some 
300 Mohmands, several of whom weref armed with Lee-Metford rifles, 
took up a position on the left bank of the Kabul river, opposite 
Smatsai, and opened Are on our levies. As the Khaibar Rifles were 
only armed with Sniders they were unable to reply to their assail- 
ants ; the latter, however, (contented themselves with sniping, and 
kept well out of range of the Smatsai garrison. Intermittent sniping 
continued for several days, and a small contingent of Khwaezais 
also joined in the demonstration-^probably with a view to induc- 
ing ^vemmmt to summon their jirga and grant them allowances 
-6ft-the lines of the “ assured clans.” 
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Coiretpondence ensued between the Government of Indi* and 
the Amir regarding the action of the Sartip of Dakka. His Majeet^ 
eventually undertook to punish the Morcha Khel ; and the Moh* 
mun/lA who were Afghan subjects were ordered to disperse. The 
Ehaibar Rides were then withdrawn from Smatsai and Shinpokh, 
and some thirty Shilman hhastadors were specially engaged for the 
protection of these villages. 

On the 2l8t March 1906 a well-armed band of noted outlaws 
RaidAon Joginand Tangi in ^om Hasamao in Afghan territory, ac- 
190S. companied by a number of Khwaezai and 

Taraksai Mohmands, raided the village of Jogin, near Michni, and 
looted the houses of two well-to-do Hindus, carrying oil property 
to the value of nearly 16.000 rupees. The action of the Afghan 
subjects, who participated in this raid, was brought to the notice of 
the Amir. The Tarakzais acknowledged their responsibility and sur- 
rendered twenty men suspected of complicity in the affair ; seven of 
these, against whom sufficient evidence was obtainable, were brought 
to trial under the Frontier Crimes Act. It transpired later that 
the stolen property was publicly auctioned in Lalpura. 

On the 9th April following, some Khoda Ehel Mohmands, and 
a few Utman Khels, under the leadership of the Hazamao outlaws 
made an attack on Tangi, a large village close to Abazai. Three 
Hindus and one Mussulman inhabitant were killed, the latter prob- 
ably by accident, since the Muhammadans of Tangi were tacit 
abettors of the outrage, and made no attempt to repel the raiders, 
who confined their depredations to Hindu houses. A small party 
of Border Military Police, with some villagers of Abazai, pursued the 
invaders as they retired, and wounded a few of them, but were unable 
to TWftlfA any captures. No Mohmands of the “ assured clans ” were 
implicated in tl^ affair ; and though the raiders passed through Safi 
territory on their way to the border, the Safis were un- 
aware of their intentions, and were not held responsible. The Tangi 
M u— iilmaws and Laman Utman Ehels were heavily fined for their 
misbehaviour, and a protest against the conduct of the Khoda 
TThela was forwarded to Elabul. 

A portion of the Hazamao gang was ambushed at Tsndi in 
July 1906 by a party of the Khaibar Rifles under Captain Bickford : 
two of the outlaws were killed and four captured. 
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The extension of the railwaj from Peshawar to the A^an 
frontier through Shilman was commenced in 1906. The Hohmands 
have offered no serious objection to this undertaking and many of 
them have come forward to share in the work and profit by well- 
paid labour. The line now under construction runs only to a point, 
known as mile 300, on the Kabul river, about five miles below 
Gatta-Oudar ferry : beyond this the alignment has not been finally 
determined. The protection of the line is guaranteed by the 
Taraksais, who receive a special additional allowance of Us. 6,000 
on this account. The allowance of the Mullagoiis has also been 
raised from Bs. 2,000 to Rs. 6,000 in return for the tight to open 
up communications through their country whenever Government 
may require to do so. 

Although, with the exception of the Smatsai affair and the 
two raids at Jogin and Tangi on the Peshawar border described 
above, there has been no actual outbreak on the part of the 
Mohmands since 1807, our relations with the tribe are by no 
means satisfactory. The postponement of the delimitation of 
the frontier in Mohmand territory, and the uncertainty as to 
whether the final settlement will assign them to the Afghan 
or to the British Government have doubtless caused much of the 
unrest which now prevails among some of the clans. This has also 
been fostered, in no small degree, by the intrigues of Afghan subjects, 
who aim at seducing the “ assured clans ” from their allegiance to the 
British Government, and by the undisguised hostility of the muUoi. 
Besides the Sufi Midla, who brought d contingent of Ningrahaiis 
to assist in the defence of the Bedmanai pass in 1897, the most active 
of the rdigious leaders ate the Kama Mulla, a priest called Abdul 
Baqi, and an individual known as the Gud Mulla^the last two be- 
ing pujuls and successors of the late Hadda Mulla. They are all 
bitterly opposed to the British and do their utmost to prevent the 
clansmen from having any dealings .with our officials ; indeed tiieir 
threats have made some'-of the dans hesitate about accepting their 
allowances. The tnviUas have further threatened to interfere with 
the work of the Shilman railway line. 

Trouble has also been oau^ in recent years by disputes with 
the A^jhan frontier officials over the collection of dues on timber 
floated down the Kabul river bdow Dakka, and the seirate of drift 
wood. The Taraksais have always had t^ privilege of collecting 
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this toll, bat the Amir’i own property was apedally exempted. 
Since 1898, howeyer, the Amir haa dedaied all timber exports to 
be a state monopoly, and therefore free of duea-a claim which, if 
substantiated, means a heavy loss to the Taiaksai clan. A quarrel 
over this business resulted in another collision at Smatsoi in 1906 
between some British levies and villagers and a party of Af(^ 
hluutadars who had been sent by the Sarhang ol Dakka on the pre> 
text of recovering drift wood. Protests to the Amir regarding illegal 
or unfriendly acts on the part of his offidals in these regions have but 
little effect, since the latter are usually adepts in the art of mis- 
representing facts and motives. It is hoped, however, that a speedy 
secernent of all debatable questions connected with this portion of 
the frontier will terminate the present condition of uncertainty among 
the Mohmand clans, and remove a source of disputes and quarrels 
between them and Afghan subjects. In 1904 when it was proposeil 
to complete the demarcation of the frontier south of the Nawa 
peak, the Mohmands offered to be responsible for the safety of the 
British Mission while employed in their country. The question, how- 
ever, was then deferred, and when it was revived a year later, it was 
held that the Mission could not depend upon tribal protection, nor 
was the time deemed opportune for the despatch of a military escort 
through Mohmand country. 

In conclusion it may be said that, so long as presentconditions 
prevail, the authority of the Qovemment of India over the “as- 
sured dans ” is none too firmly established, while little or no control 
is exercised over the remaindet of the Mohmand tribe. 
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APPENDIX B. 


SitimaU of the nunibere of the Mohmand clans and others who took pari in (he 
adtion of Shahkadar on 94)^ August 1897, submitted hy Subadar-Major 
Ahdu/r Rauf, Native Commandant, Border Military Folice. 


Sedion, 


Men. 

Khwaezai 

• • • • 

.. 500 

Baezai 

• • ■ • 

.. 3,000 

Barhan Khel • • of PandiaK 

laaEhel 

• • • • 

.. 400 

Tarakzid^ 

• • • • 

.. 300 

Hahmzai of Gandab 

• • • • 

.. 600 

Halimzai of Kamali 

Daweiai 

• • • • 

.. 200 

Utmanzai 

Kandahari Safis 

.. 

.. 1,000 

Mullagori; 

Utmgn Khel 


.. 1,000 

Shaikhs (disciples of the Hadda Mullah) 
Khugianis 

• • • • 

.. 200 

Men of Bade! glen . . 

• • • • 

.. 300 

Shinwaris of Shigal in Eunar valley 

• • • • 

.. 400 

Mohmands of Basawal, Hazamao, etc., west of Dakka. . 

.. 300 

MisceUaneous unclassed 

• • • 0 

.. 1,000 


Total 

.. 9,100 


Non.— This total exceeds General Elies* some of whom dispersed on the 8th. 
estimate which was about 6,000 ; hut it l The Taraksai clan did not join in 
may represent the numbers which took hostilities against us and remained loyal 
part in the raid on the 7th September, throughout. 


Tobl. 


(m) 


ts 
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Campotkim of the Mohmmi Fidd Force, 1897. 

lit Brigade, | 2 Sections, No. 5 Britisli field hos- 

Commanding— Brigadier-Generalj pital. 

Westmacott, o.b., d.s.o. 

1st Battalion, Somersetshire 
Light Infantry. 

20th Punjab Infantry. 

2nd Battalion, 1st Gurkhas. 

2 Sections, No. 5 British field No. 5 (Bombay) Mountain Battery, 

hospital. 28th Bombay Infantry (Pioneers). 

3 Sections, No. 31 Native field No. 5 Company, Bengal Sappers and 

hospital. j Miners. 

1 Section, No. 45 Native field * Patiala Regiment, Imperial Ser- 
hospital. vice Troops.^ 

' ^nd Brigade, Nabha Regiment, Imperial Service 

Commanding — ^Brigadier-General Troops. ‘ 

C. R. Macgregor, d.s.o. Maxim gun detachment (2 guns), 

2ndBattalion, Oxfordshire Light Devonshire Regiment. 

Infantry. 1 1 No* 63, Native field hospital. 

9th Gurkhas. j 1, Section, No. 45 Native field hos- 

87th Dogras. pitaL 

1 Attached to 2nd Brigade. 

* Attached to Mohmand FieM Force from I9th September. 


No. 44 Native field hospital. 

Bioiiiond Troops^ 
13th Bengal Lancers. 

No^ 3 Mountain Battery, r.a. 


( 498 ) 



APPENDIX D. 

Oommandi and Staff of the Mokmand Field Force, 1897* 

Stavf. 

(General Officer Commanding the Force (with the local rank of Major* 
General), Brigadier-General £. R. Elies, o.b. 

Aide-de-Gamp, lieutenant M. R. Elies, B.a# 

Orderly Officer, Captain K. MacLaren, 13th Hussars. 

Assistant Adjutant General, Major C. L. Woolloombe, £. 0. S. B. 

Assistant Quarter Master General, Major G. H. W. O’Sullivan, B.a. 

Deputy Assistant Quarter Master ^neral (Intelligence), Captain F. A* 
Hoghton, 1st Bombay Grenadiers. 

Commanding Royal Artillery, Lieut.-Colonel A. E. Duthy, b.a. 

Field Engineer, Captain F. H. Kelly, b.b. 

Principal Medical Officer, Surgeon-Colonel E. Townsend, A.ic.8. 

Chief Commissariat Officer, Captain G. Westropp. 

Divisional Transport Officer, Captain F. A. Rideout. 

Ordnance Officer, Major T. E. Rowan, b.a. 

Survey Officer, Major W. J. BytheU, b.b. 

let Bbioadb. 

Commanding, Brigadier-General R. Westmaoott, o.b., d.8.o. 

Orderly Officer, Lieutenant R. C. Wellesley, b.h.a. 

D. A A G. Captain W. P. Blood, Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

D. A Q. M. G. Captain F. J. M. Edwards, 3rd Bombay Cavalry. 

Brigade Commissariat Officer, Captain E. T. Watson. 

,, Transport Officer^ Captain W. H. Armstrong, East Yorkshire Regi- 
ment. 

2m Bbioabb. 

Commanding, Colonel (with local rank of Brigadier-General) C. R. Maogregor^ 

1 >. 8 . 0 . 

•rderly Officer, 2nd-Lieutenant E. W. 0. Ridgeway, 29th Punjab Ihhatij. 
D. A A G. tSaptam G. H. Oloster, Devonshire Regiment. 

D« A. Q. M[» G. Captain H. Hudson, 19th Bengal Tahaati p, 

Brigade Commissariat Officer, Lieutenant ‘D» H. Dtake-Brookman. 

,, Transpcttt Officer, limiteiiant B. 0. M. Tytler, Gmdon Highkadev. 

(« 9 ) 
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Tk$ iuf 09 U¥m ol the iiffmtU eorpi and unii$ of the Mohmatid Field Force 
oniheSSih Septomber 1897. 


DiTinonal Troops 


1st Biigide 


At Kung^ 

'No. 3 Mountain Battery, Royal Artillery. 

No. 6 Bombay Mountain Battery (4 guns), 
lath Bengal lAnoers {3} squadrmis). 

No. 5 Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners 
(2 sections). 

.28th Bombay Pioneers. 

' 2nd Battalion, Oxfordshire light Infantry. 

2 Maxim guns, Detachment Devonshire Regiment. 
* * * 2(Hh Punjab* Ibfantry. 

2nd Battalion, let Qurkha Rifles. 


Medical units 

Divisional Troops 
RnfOfite to Peshawar 

2nd Brigade 

Medical units 

DfrUonal Troops 
And Brigade 


IfltiaieDal Troops 


r3 Sections, No. 6 British Field Hospital. 

••[2 „ „ 31 Native „ „ 

AtNahaki. 

TDetachment, 13th Bengal Lancers (57 lances). 

* ' ^2 guns. No. 5 Bombay Mountain Battery. 

• . 1st Battalion, Somersetshire light Infantry. 

9th Gurkha Rifles. 

• • < Patiala Regiment— returned from 3rd Brigade, 
Malakand Sield Force. 

' 1 Section, No. 5 British Field Hospital. 

1 M If 81 Native „ „ 

3 ,, ,,44 ,, ,, „ 

V 1 »» M 88 „ ,, ,, 

Ajt WdAajowar odotmoed Depdt. 

.. No. 5 Ckmipany, Bengal Sappers and Miners 
(2 sections). 

• . 37th Dogras (6 companies). 

Jjt Ohala^" 

* 13th Bengal Lancers (1 fleld troop). 

Nabha Battalion, Lnpeiial Service Troops. 

** 1 Section, No. 44 Native Keid Hoi^tal. 

^ 1 19 99 85 ,, ,, 


Ihi M Biigide, Mdabiad fidd Aiioe, W|M en 

(MO) 
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CHAPTER Xn. 


AKOSAr-TVaAflAJ ASD TASKANU TSIBBS OF DIB AND BAJAUB. 

As the limits of Ditand Bajauido not coincide with the borders 
of any particular tribe or administrative area, it will be more con- 
venient to deal with the two countries together. The people who 
inhabit these countries are the Akozai-Yusafzai, other clans of whom 
inhabit the Swat valley, and have already been described in 
Chapter VUI, and the cognate tribe of Tarkanri. 

The country known as Dir roughly comprises the whole area 
drained by the Panjkora river and its affluents, as far south as its 
junction with the Bajaur or Bud river. The upper Panjkora 
valley, above Ghutiatanr, is known as the Panjkora Eohistan, or 
Kohistan-i-Malizai, and is divided into two portions, of which the 
upper is called Bashkar and the lower Sheringal. The principal 
side valleys included in Dir are the Eashkar or Dir, the Baraul,* 
and the Maidan^ on the right, and the Ushiri and Talash valleys 
on the left. 

Bajaur may be described as the coimtry watered by the river 
of that name, also known as the Bud river, together with its tri- 
butaries from the north and north-east, exclusive of the Jandol 
stream. This area includes the four valleys of Bud (or Bajaur), 
Babukarra, Watelai (or Mamund), and Ghaharmung. South-west 
of the Ghaharmung valley, but also included in Bajaur, lies a tract 
of country called SurkamSr, belonging to the Ehanate of Nawagai. 
It comprises the naku of Eamangara, C!hamarkand, and Quluna, 
whosd waters flow into the Pipal or Ambahar stream, together with 
the Batai plain, which extends westward from the Shagai ridge to - 
the mouths of the Mitai i^d Suran Balas, near Euz Chinerai and 
Eaikano Shah, and southward to the Lakarai gorge. 

The Jandol valley, which lies between the Maidan and Babn* 
kana valleys, formerly belonged to Bajaur, but is now politically 

1 Hww tm mllvs **■*•*<■• ioalnM k Bi|Mr. 
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part ol Dir ; the people of the upper vallej, however, at the pre* 
Bent time do not own allegiance to the Ehan, and are in reality 
independent of both Dir and Bajaur. For a description of this 
valley see page 612. 

The northern limit of Dir is the crest of the mountain range 
which divides it from Chitral and Tasin. To the west the boundary 
is formed by the Durand line, which follows the crest of the Hindu 
Baj range, and separates Dir and Bajaur from Afghanistan. On the 
east and south, these two countries are bounded by Swat Kohis- 
tan and the Swat valley, and by the territories of the Utman 
Ehels and Mohmands. 

The whole country included in Dir and Bajaur is extremely 
mountainous. From the mass of mountains, which form an almost 
impassable barrier to the north of the Fanjkora and Swat Eohistan, 
three principal ranges branch off in a southerly direction. The 
eastern chain, forming the watershed between the Swat and Indus 
rivers, runs south to the Dosiri peak, and thence in a westerly direc* 
tion to the Malakand pass. The central range forms the watershed 
between the Fanjkora and Swat rivers. This range, whose greatest 
altitude is 16,000 feet, sinks near the Laram pass to about 7,000 
feet. Thence to its termination, at the junction of the Swat and 
Fadjkora rivers, it is known as the Laram or Siar range. It is 
crossed by three main paues, the Laram, the Eatgola, and the 
Badwai. 

The western range is a continuation of the Hindu Baj which 
runs in a south-westerly direction, forming the watershed between 
the Fanjkora and Bajaur rivers on the east, and the Eunar river 
on the west. From the Fushkari to the Shingara peak, this range 
forms the boundary between Dir and Chitral. Southwards from 
the Shingara peak, the Afghan boundary follows the crest and has 
been demarcated as far as the Haws peak. The northern half of 
this portion of the Hindu Baj is also known as the Uohiri, while the 
southern half is called the Lakra range : further south again, it 
becomes the Eabul-Tsappar range. The Fushkari peak, the highest 
point of this portion of the Hindu Baj, is 16,600 feet. South of 
the Binshi peak (12,160 feet) the range sinks to an average heijpit 
of 9,000 feet. A succession of almost parallel spurs, jutting out 
from this main range, divide the basin of the Bajaur rives into 
sevenl sepemte valleyi. 
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The most important pass is the Lowari (10,200 ieet) across 
which runs the main road from India to Ghitral. It is considered 
fit for mule transport from April to November. Other passes are : — 
The Binshi, Trepaman, and Loegram, giving access from Bajam* 
to Asmar ; the Nawa pass, leading from Nawagai to Pashat in the 
Eunar valley ; the Kaga and Ghakhai (or Hindu Raj) passes, lead- 
ing from the Watelai valley across the Lakra mountains in Mamund 
country. 

The Pan] kora river is fed from snows and glaciers and is, during 
summer, deep, rapid, and unfordable. In winter, its volume greatly 
decreases, and it can be forded in many places. The main valley 
of the Panjkora is considerably narrower and less rich in alluvial 
soil than that of Swat. The many subsidiary valleys, however, are 
extremely rich and fertile, and afford subsistence for the majority 
of the population. The principal tributaries of the Panjkora are 
the Dir (or Kunai), Baraul, and Maidan streams. 

The Bajaur, or Rud river, and its affiuents, rising in the lower 
mountains of the Hindu Raj, are not snow*fed ; and consequently 
are full in winter, and low during the summer months. 

The climate of the Panjkora valley is generally temperate. In 
the upper valleys, it is cool in summer and intensely cold in winter. 
There is considerable rainfall in July and August. In Bajaur, the 
summer, though short, is extremely hot, while the rainfall is rather 
less than in Dir. Fever and ague are prevalent in the Panjkora 
and Bajaur valleys, but these localities have not such a bad reputa- 
tion, in this respect, as the Swat valley. There are several suita- 
ble sites in the hills which could be used as sanitaria, should it 
ever be necessary to occupy this country with British troops during 
the Bummei. 

In the Panjkora river basin, and the adjoining side valleys, the 
crops are similar to those of Swat with the exception of rice, which 
is cultivated in less quantities. Iron of good quality is smelted from 
BJ.nd obtained in the upper Baraul valley. The chief exports 
ate ghi, hides, and a small quantity of wheat and barley ; imports 
are salt, crockery, and household goods. 

Th«e is also a considerable export of timber,' which is obtained 
from the deodar foreats in the Panjkora Eohistan, and floated down 
the Panjkora and Swat rivms. This trade, wUoh was formerly 
in the hands of the Kaka'lUel Mians of Ziarat, near Nowshegta, 
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is now one of the main sonroes of the revenue of the Khan of Dir. 
In order to prevent the deforestation of the countij, an arrange- 
ment was made in 1906, whereby the Khan agreed to the inspec- 
tion of the forests by an official deputed by the Government of 
India, and to certain restrictions as to the amount of timber to be 
felled annually. In Bajaur, wheat, barley, and maize are grown. 
Fuel is scarce throughout this area. 

It is difficult to estimate the exact amount of supplies avail- 
able in Dir and Bajaur ; but it is certain that from these coun- 
tries and from Swat sufficient supplies could be obtained for a con- 
siderable force. 


The most important route through the country here described 
is the road from the Swat valley to Chitral over the Lowarai pass. 

Leaving the Swat at Ghakdara it leads through Adinzai terri- 
tory over the Katgola pass into the Talash valley, and thence by 
the Eamrani pass to Sado. Turning right-handed from Sado it 
runs up the Panjkora valley vid Bobat (or Shamardin), Warai, 
Darora (or Oandegar) to Dir, and thence up the Dir valley to the 
Lowari pass, which gives access to Chitral territory An alterna- 
tive route branching off from Sado runs westward to G^osam, and 
t liAn, turning northward, ascends the bed of the Jandol river to the 
Janbatai pass ; after crossing this, the road leads along the Baraul 
valley to Chutiatanr and Dir, where it joins the first mentioned 
route. Both these roads have been greatly improved since 1896, 
and the first is used by the annual reliefs marching to and from 
Chltial. Further details regarding them and the arrangements 
which have been made for their protection will be found on page 661. 


The four sections of the Malizai-Ehwazazai branch of the Akozai- 
Yusafzai tribe who inhabit Dir and the 
The people. Panjkora valley are the Painda Ehel, 

the Sultan Ehd, the Nasruddin Khd, and the Ausa KheL 

The Painda Khd occupy the Ushiri, Niag, and Kharo valleys 
on the left bank of the Panjkora, and 
a sub-section, called the Akhu nd Ehti, 


The Painda Khel* 


to which belongs the family of the Ehan of Dir, have as their 
the Dir or Kashkar valley, with its subsidiary nda$, as well as 
the district of Bibiaor on both banks of tike Paxqkora between 
Ohtttiataar and Darora. 
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Tlie Dir stream rises below tbe Lowsri pass, and flows south* 
wards through a narrow valley, with steep mountains on either 
side, till it reaches the Panjkora riyer just above Ghutiatanr. Its 
tributaries are the small mountain streams draining the Jajurai, 
Dobandi, and Aleh Nalas on the right, and the Miana and lesser 
tuioA on the left. Except for about two miles of more open country 
about Dir fort and village, cultivation is restricted to the river- 
bed and its immediate borders. Above Dir the valley is thioldy 
wooded with fir and pine trees, and grass is plentiful. The upper 
portion of the valley, above the village of Eashkar, is inhabited 
by aliens— Eatanis or Bashkaris, and there are also numerous 
Gujar settlements. The population of the lower valley is mixed, 
and includes a number of Swatis. The valley of the Dir, and the 
side nofos watered by its affluents (excepting the Dobandi Nala), 
together with the portion of the Panjkora valley, about a mile 
in length, between the mouth of the Dir and Ghutiatanr fort, is 
also known as Ealandi district, and is all Akhund Ehel daftar. 
The Dobandi Nala, which also belongs to the Akhund Ehel, is 
a narrow valley watered by the stream which rises near the Zakhanna 
It is thickly wooded and contains a fair amount of well culti- 
vated land, but is chiefly notable on account of the iron smelting 
which is carried on there. The Dir river is generally unfordable, but 
is bridged in several places. The main route to Ghitral runs up 
the valley. 

The Bibiaordistrict contains some twenty vUlages. The Ghitral 
road rims through this district and paths lead from it up the side 
valleys. 

The Ushiri valley is about nineteen miles long and ten miles 
wide at its upper end, whence it contracts to a narrow gorge at its 
' Juncrion with the Panjkora valley. Its elevation falls ^m 11,000 
feet at the head of the valley to 3,700 feet near Darora. Two branch 
streams, which rise near the Sidghai wd BarVand passes, unite at 
tjshiri village to form the main stream which draiiu the valley. 
There is an ample water-supply, and plenty of cultivation, while 
tile slopes of the surrounding hills ate thioldy wooded. The main 
route through the valley is a difficult track alcmg the left banlc 
of the Btieam. Three difficult passes, the Barkand, Shema-shami, 
and Sidghai lead into Upper Swa1« the last two bong cndy fit for 
ynfm on loot. Futha run from Almas into the Viag valley, and 
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from Jftbbai to Upper Fanjkoia. The Ushiri stream is bridged in 
seTeial places near the larger villages, but is seldom fordable. The 
vOlages of Darora and Jabbar, at the lower end of the vallej, belong 
to tiie Sultan EheL 

The Niag vallej, which lies between the Ushiri and Eharo 
vaUejs, has an area of some ninety-five square miles, and is fifteen 
miles in length by eight mUes in width at its broadest part. like the 
Ushiri, it is contracted at its lower end to a narrow gorge, through 
which its stream finds an exit to the Panjkora. The valley is extremely 
fertile, and its upper portion is well wooded. The Niag stream, 
except when it is swollen by melting snows or heavy rain, is in- 
significant. It is bridged at Mulla-gujar, Sundial, and just above 
its junction with the Panjkori river. There are roads along each 
bank ; the southern road, which is fit for pack transport, leads over 
the Swatai pass into Upper Swat. The northern road, however, 
is impracticable for laden animals beyond Sundial. A side-path leads 
over the Shalga pass into Ushiri. 

The Eharo valley is situated between the valleys of Eiag and 
Tormung. It is ten miles long by six miles across, at its' widest part, 
tmd has an area of about forty-eight square miles. The higher elopes 
of the mountains, which reach an altitude of 10,000 feet at the upper 
end of the valley, are well wooded and grassy. Emit trees are very 
abundant, and there is a considerable export of fruit to Swat. 
The Eharo stream is unbridged, but is almost always fordable. The 
chief markets are Eotah and Eumbar. 


There is a fairly good road up the valley as far as Dorial, whence 
paths lead over three difficult passes— the Sarlai,'Laadai and Tangu — 
into Upper Swat and the Deolai valley in Nikbi Ehel country. 

A number of men of the Painda Ehel section, more particululy 
from the Eharo valley tribesmen, take service in India, chiefy in 
the Central India and Hyderabad States and in the Bombay Army. 
The Sultan Ehel inhabit the right bank of the Panjkota from 
.M. o .. vw 1 southern limit of Bilnaor to Ehal 

and the wh<de of the Tormung valley 
on the left bank. They also possess the villages. of Darora, and 
Jabbar in the Ushiri valley. Their territory on the right bank tlips 
comprises tiie Alakhun and Paajkota Nala, together witoi ^ 
Khal district, which indodes the v^ys of Bogano and loloiMs* 
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Banda. This tract is bounded on the west by the ridge whidi divides 
it from the Aka Ehel and Lajbok valleys, and on the south by 
Ausa Ehel country. 

The Panjkoia Nala is watered by a stream which has He 
source near the Maidan peak (10,700 feet), and, after receiving 
numerous minor tributaries during its course, reaches the Panjkora 
river through a deep narrow gorge near Eotkai, midway between 
the mouths of the Niag and Ushiri streams. There is good grasing* 
ground throughout the valley, and the ravines and mountain sides 
in its upper portion are finely wooded with fir and pbe. The chief 
villages are ^hrai, Fatao, and Panjkora. Besides the Sultan Ehel, 
a number of Gujars live in this valley. 

The district of Khal comprises four villages collectively known 
as Ehal, on the right bank of the Panjkora, two and a half miles 
dbove Bobat, and the valleys of Lukman>Banda and Bogano. 
The Ehal villages (Laorai Eilla, Zarmundai, Bar Eilla, and 
Kundai) are inhabited by Ibrahim Ehel — Sultan Ehel and Akhund* 
zadas, and contain 160 houses, with about sixty acres of cultivated 
land. The Lukman-Banda Nala is a narrow treeless valley five miles 
in length, running north-west from the Panjkora about one mile 
above Ehal. It contains thirteen hamlets inhabited by Bogani and 
Bakkar Ehel, who are tenants of the Ehans of Ehal. The Bogano 
valley runs westward from the Panjkora from a point almost mid- 
way between the Niag and Eharo valleys. There is a good water* 
supply and fair grazing-ground. The chief village Jailar contains 
about eighty houses. Various paths lead to the adjoining valleys ; 
that over the Danda pass to Lajbok being fit for pack transport. 
The inhabitants, are all Bogani and hold the land as tmiants 
of the Ehans of Ehal. 

Umra Ehan attacked Ehal after he had expelled Muhammad 
Sharif Ehan of Dir and forced the Ehans to take refuge in Swat. 

The Tormung is a small valley, with an area of about twenty- 
four square miles, situal^ on the left bank of the Panjkora, south 
of the ^aro Nala. Tormung, the chief village, has a loopholed 
tower, but other villages are unfortified. Boads lead up both banks 
of the Tormung stream : a path over the Manja pass into Nikbi 
Ehel territory is fit for laden animals, and a more difficult'route 
leads by the lateral pass to Uoh. 

sxa 
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The territory of the Nasmddin Ehel comprieeB the lower 
- 1 .. « ... . portion of the Maiden valley below the 

Ismauzai-Tarkann boundary, together 
with the side luAca of Lajbok and Samalgai, the right bank 
of the Fanjkora from Ehal to its junction with the Maiden 
stream at Shazadgm, and the district of Bobat on the left bank. 
This track is roughly bounded on the north-west by Upper 
Maidan, and on the south-east by the Laram range ; while the lands 
of the Sultan Ehel and Ausa Khellietothe north-east and south- 
west, respectively. 

Lajbok is a small valley running north-east from Lower Maidan 
at Shakartangai. It contains a population of a little over 600 
people, who are mostly Akhund Khel Painda Ehel, although 
the land belongs to the Nasruddin Ehel. 

The Bobat district stretches in a north-westerly direction from 
the Laram pass to the Fanjkora at Bobat, where there is a large 
fort, the residence of the two Ehans * who share the rulership of 
the district. The valley is rich and fertile, well cultivated and 
plentifully wooded. It contains a number of aliens — Bogani, 
Warkak, Mashwani, etc., who hold villages and lands as tenants. 
A road leads up the valley across the Laram pass to Ucli. 

The total poulation of the Nasruddin Ehel amounts to about 
6,000 people, distributed among seventy villages, of which the fol- 
lowing are fortified, viz., Shakartangai, Shazadgai, Bargulai, Barun, 
Banai, and Bobat. The tribe was continually opposed to Umra 
Ehan during his wars of aggression. Their chief men are the Khans 
of Bobat, and Fahm Jan of Bargulai and Barun. 

The Ausa Ehel occupy lands on both sides of the Fanjkora. 

On the right bank their territory, which 

The Aoee Khel. includes the valleys of Malakand, Makhai 

and Shatai, Btretches from the Nasruddin Khel boundary at 
Shazadgai to the junction of the Bajaur river. Thence it oBcends 
the left bank of that stream as far as Toratigga, a black rock 
between Ohosam and Ohobanai, which marks the Jandol bound- 
ary. On the left bank of the Fanjkora^ the^ Ausa Khel country 
extends from the Bobat district of the Nasruddin Khel to the 

1 AbdiUlAh Klisa and Zarim KhAa. The Utter to a son oC Klmai Jm Khsn who 
was tlie niUc of Robot in 189a 


The Ausa Khel. 
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jonotion of the Swat and Panjkora riTera at Sharbatai, thus 
inelading the Talaah vallejr. To the east lies the Adinzai country, 
whose boundary runs from just west of the Laram pass along the 
Katgola ridge to Barchaniai peak and thence to a point about a 
mile below Ghakdara. 

The Malakand Nala is a small bare valley, with fair grazing- 
ground, through which a path runs vid the Shalkandai pass into 
Jandol. It contains 1,400 inhabitants, who can muster about 280 
armed men. 

Makhai valley, on the left bank of the Bud, which it joins at 
Kotkai, is inhabited by Utman Khel tenants * of the Pai Khel sub- 
section of Ausa Khel. A road fit for pack mules leads over the 
Makhai pass at the head of the valley to Mundah. 

The Talash valley, which has an average elevation of about 
3,000 feei^', extends some six miles from the left bank of the Panjkora 
eastward to the Topai Sar spur of the Laram range, which divides 
it from Adinzai territory. To the south, it is bounded by the 
Deolai peak and the Dusha Khel hills. It is watered by the Loi 
stream, into which several nalas — usually dry-run down from the 
slopes of the Siar range, which forms the northern boundary of the 
valley. 

The main route to Bajaur enters by the Katgola pass and runl 
down the valley to the Panjkora river bank through a narrow defile 
about a mile and a half in length called the Shigu Kas on either side 
of which are rocky precipitous hills. The Chitral road leads over 
the Kamrani pass to Sado. Besides this, numerous mountain tracks, 
most of which arc impracticable for laden animals, communicate 
with adjoining valleys. 

The Ausa Khel, during a period of twelve years or more, prior 
to the extension of British influence over this trans-border country 
in 1895, were either under the authority of Umra Khan, or were 
subjected to his raids. 

A sub-section of the Ausa Khel, deserving of mention is the Dush 
Khel (a branch of the Bahlol Khel division of the Sheikh Khel — 
Ausa Khel) who inhabit the mountainous district of that name lying 
along the left bank of the Panjkora, between the Talash valley and 
Sharbatai. They also share some land with the Khadakzai, in Swat. 

1 A ftv of tlMM toiaato otioliold land fai tho SluAtei rsOay. 
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Owing to the inaccessibility of their tenitozy, they were able to 
resist th6 encroachments of Umra Khan far longer than the Talash 
valley tribesmen, and only paid revenue to him for two or three 
years. They bear an ill reputation for raiding and robbery, and 
appear to be more independent than their neighbours, with whom, 
however, they keep on good terms. Their district now forms 
part of the Khan of Dir’s territory. 

A certain mtmber of aliens live among the Dash Khel as ser- 
vants or tenants, having received land in reward for past services. 
These are : — Dehgan, said to have come from Kunar in Afgha* 
nistan ; Dalazak, a race of doubtful origin, who are also found in Sam 
Ranizai ; Swati or descendants of original inhabitants ; Gwari and 
Bajauri, supposed to have come from Utman Khel country and 
Bajaur, respectively. 


The Tarkanri, or Tarkanlanri, claim to be akin to the Yusaf- 
zai and Utman Khel, through their 

l^lio Xtirkfvuri, j yt* • a j 

common descent from Kais or Abdur 
Rashid, whole said to have been the 37th in lineal descent from 
Taint, or Saul, King of Israel. They are supposed to have 
immigrated into Bajaur from Laghman, during the latter half 
of the fifteenth century. This tribe is divided into four sections, 
viz., the Ismailzai, Isazai, Salarzai, and Mamund. 

The Ismailzai inhabit the upper Maidan valley, above the 
limit of Nasruddin Khel country at Aya 
Tho ismuilwi. Scrai. They also own a number of 

villages in Lower Baraul and the Atan Nala. Two branches of 
the Atrapi stream, which take their rise from near the Tajka and 
Mnidftn peaks, unite south-west of the Mehrgram spur, and flow to 
Nagotal, where the combined stream is joined by the Kalnt Khel, 
which rises near the Kalpanai pass. These two streams now form 
the Kunai or Maidan river, wliich waters the main Maidan valley, 
and flows into the Panjkora between Shazadgai and’Udigram. The 
other affluents of tho Kunai are the Aka Khel on the left bank and 
the Ananguri, and Katerzai on the right. Religious families of 
faiyids ot mvlhs own no less than twenty-three villages in the 
Ismailzai district. These pcojde are useless drones, cultivating very 
little land and paying no revenue, and are not liable to military 
•etvice. 
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There ate fortified villages at Gnr, Maidan, Bandai, Eotkai, 
Dohru, and Aya Serai. 

The Maidan valley, which is. some ten miles in length to the 
boundary of Nasmddin Khel territory (fonr miles above its junction 
with the Panjkora) is rich and fertile, and contains a large cultivat- 
ed area. Paths, running up the various subsidiary nala» and over 
the passes and hills at their head, communicate with the adjoining 
districts. Only two are fit for pack animals, viz., (i) up the Anan- 
guri valley by the Insar pass to Jandol, and (ii) up the Katorzai 
Nala over the Shalkandai pass to Barwa. 

The Isazai inhabit the Jandol and upper portion of ^e 
Baraul valley about Janbatai. They 
Ole IsMai. divided into three chief sections, the 

Mast Khel, Musa Khel, and Ali Beg Khel, of which the Mast 
Khel is the Khan Khel, and claims hereditary rights over the whole 
of the Jandol valley. A large number of Mashwanis, occupy land 
as tenants of the Isazai. Other minor sections, who were either 
descendants of Kafirs or aboriginal tribes, though now considered 
to be Pathans and to belong to the Isazai clan, are Sheikh Khel or 
Shahi Khel, Khwazazai, Senzai, and Mandizai : the last three, 
however, are unimportant, and only own one or two villages each. 

The Mast Khel occupy Barwa, and the surrounding hamlets, 
and the Tangai valley, together with a few outlying villages such 
as Anapia and Gol Bandai farther south. The Musa Khel inhabit 
the Shalkandai valley, which runs north-north-east from Mundah. 

The Ali Beg Khel have a few villages in the Shontalai valley, 
but their principal hamlets, Kanbat, Tyah, Tanglai, Baloda, 
Ghwa, and Babanda are situated in a nah which runs from 
Kanbat north-west to the Shahi hAah 

The Sheikh Khel own some dozen villages in the Maskini valley 
above Gambir, on the west of the .landol river. They have frequently 
been at enmity with the Mast Khel, and in their wars with them 
have several times lost and retaken the lands which 'they now 
occupy. 

The Mashwani tenants of the Isazai hold lands in the upper 
slopes of the border hills on the northern limit of Jandol. They 
own between forty and fifty villages. 

Besides the above-mentjoned sub-sections and the Mashwani, 
the^ axe numerous settlements of religious oommunities who have 
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leoeived villages and land in Jandol from the Isaaai, as mi or hree* 
hold. In 1896 the number of these people in Jandol was estimated 
as follows, viz., Saiyids, 1,790, owning five villages ; Akhmdzadas, 
606, owning six villages ; Miant, Mtillaa and Sahibzada 9 , l,930, own* 
ing eighteen villages. Since that date their numbers and possessions 
have considerably increased. These people are exempt from taxa- 
tion and are not called upon for military service. 

There are also, two important towns, Maiar and Mian Eilai, 
inhabited by a mixed population, and a number of small villages 
occupied by some 600 or 700 people of alien races and aboriginals. 
Maaar is a large town and trading centre situated just above 
the junction of the Maskini and Jandol streams. It belongs 
to Akhundtadas and contains about 1,600 houses with a large 
bazaar. It has a mixed population of Hindus, Muhammadan 
traders. Sheikh Khel, Utman Khel add others, estimated in 1896 
at a total of 7,600 persons. Mian Kilai is owned by Sahibzadas, 
and is built on the right bank of the Jandol river just opposite 
Mundah. It is a trading centre for all the neighbouring countries 
and is considered to be the principal market between Peshawar 
and Badakhshan. The population, estimated at 6,000 people in 
1896, includes Hindus, Muhammadan traders, and artificers. 

The total population of the Jandol valley was estimated in 
1896 to amount to close on 27,000 persons, but, as may be 
seen from the above description, a large proportion do not belong 
to the Tarkanri tribe. 

Although the Mast Khel claim all the Janbatai district hs 
daftar or hereditary land, the population there is very mixed. The 
Khan, however, belongs to the Mast Khel sub-section of the Isazai, 
and his followers may therefore be included in their fighting 
strength. 

The boundaries of the Jandol valley inclusive of the Maskini 
Nala are :T-On the north, the Janbatai range and the ridge between 
the Trepaman and Sargullo peaks. On the east the spur running 
south from the Suki peak to the Mohan peak dividing it from 
Maidan. On the south the Bud river. To the west the watershed 
between the Maskini and Babukatta valleys. 

The valley is fourteen miles long and ten miles wide at its upper 
end narrowing towards the south to about six miles, its total area 
being about 144 square miles. It is extremely fertile and well 
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OTiltivated bat contains little forest except on the westwn side of 
theMaskini valley. 

The Jandol stream, which provides an ample water-supply, 
rises in the Janbatai range, and has as tributaries the Maskini or 
Bam Qnl and the Shontalai on the right, and the TaUgai and Shal- 
kandai on the left. The main route up the valley crosses the 
Janbatai pass, and several paths and tracks branch off in different 
directions from Mundah. 

The Janbatai district or Upper Baraul is bounded on the north 
and north-west by the crest of the Uohiri range, and extends east- 
ward to the watershed, between the Bin and Shingara Nala, which 
divides it from Lower Baraul. It thiu includes the Janbatai, 
Binshi and Bin Nala. The district is part of the Mast Khel daftar, 
and revenue is paid to the chief of this clan, the Khan of Janbatai ; 
the population, however, is mixed. Crops of wheat, barley, 
Indian corn, and rice are raised in the Valley, and iron of excellent 
quality is exported, as also ghi, hides, and fruit. A local pattern of 
&e-arm manufactured at Jabo sells for Rs. 10 to 20. There are 
forts at Janbatai, Ido, Shai, and Shahkot. 

The main road through the valley to Dir and Chitral crosses 
the Janbatai pass ; it was improved in 1805 and is now fit for 
pack transport. Other routes lead by the Binshi pass to Asmar 
and by the Dolai and Jabo passes at the head of the Bin Nala to 
Narai or Narsat. 

The Lower Baraul valley, which includes the subsidiary nalat 
of Maidan Khar, Shingara, and Atan, extends as far as the boundary 
of Dir proper at Ganurai, three miles above the Panjkora junction. 
It is well cultivated throughout, and the hills, especially on the 
south side, are thickly wooded. The whole of Lower Baraul, except 
the minor Khanates of Atan, Darikand, and Sandrawal, is known 
as the Baraul Bandai district, and belongs to the Bahadur Shah 
Elhel sub-section of Ismailzai Tarkanri. The population, however, 
is very mixed and includes many Yusafzais as well as people of 
other tribes. The Atan Nala is inhabited mainly by Kohistanis, 
Swatis, and Gujars. Forts have been built at Darikand, Bandai, 
Dirkhan, Sandrawal, Sarbat, and Atan. 

The Baraul river is formed by the junction at Janbatai Fort 
of the Janbatai, Binshi, and Bin streams ; thence it flows for some 
sevsoteen miles north-east to the Panjkora at Chutiatanr. The river 
Tobl. SV 
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is periodioslly swollen to a rapid torrent by rains and melting 
snows. It is crossed at Darikand and Sarbat by bridges fit for laden 
animals, and there are fords at Ido, Darikand, and Dir Ehtin. The' 
water is lowest in Jane, when it is used to irrigate the rice* fields. 

The Salatzai inhabit the valleys of Babukarra and Chahar- 
mung in Bajaur, and also possess lands 
TbAEUMiM. Shortan and I^awara, across the 

A^han border. 

In Babukarra, their territory is bounded on the north by the 
Hindu Baj, which divides it from Asmar, and on the east, the Tak- 
wara spur, running from the Trepaman Sar to the Shinkas peak 
above Mian Eilai, separates it from Jandol. On the west is the 
Mamund valley, and to the south lies the country of the Shamozai 
XJtman Ehel, on the right bank of the Bajaur river. The valley 
is about fifteen miles in length with an average width of five or six 
tnilM. ' At Ragha two forts, built by the Ehan of Nawagai, on 
either udedf a narrow gorge, guard the entrance from the south.: 
About eight miles further north, near the chief village of Pashat, the 
valley divides into tw^ branches. The eastern, or Batwar Nala 
runs up to the Trepaman pass, over which a difficult route leads 
into Asmar. The western branch, called the Loegram Darra, nms 
up to the Loegram pass, 7,760 feet. The easiest route from Jandol 
or the Babukarra valley is over this pass. Numerous paths lead 
into the Jandol valley, the best being over the Takwara or Rasha- 
kai Eotal to Mundah. 

In this valley the Salarzai are divided into divisions called 
Madak and Sadin, which are again sub-divided into Upper and : 
Lower, or Bar and Lar. In the lower valley, the Lar Madak are 
on the west, and the Lar Sadin on the east ; in the upper portion 
the Bar Madak lands lie to the east and the Bar Sadin to the west. 
Th e»c divisions are distinct from the usual division into Ehels. 

The Chaharmung valley lies between the Mamund country 
on the north-east, and the Eamangara valley on the south-west, 


K>iiig divided from the latter by a spur which juts out in a south- 
easterly direction from the Nawa peak. From the southern end 
of this ridge, a line drawn across the valley through Eotkai and 
forms the boundary of the Ehan of Nawagai’s territdiy in 
thill . valley. The Salarzai in these two villages, and others to the 



own allegunoe to the Ehan and pay revenue to him, but the 
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portion of tbe valley above this line is inhabited by the Saad' 
ad-din and Ahmad Din sub-sections of the Salarzai, who ate in* 
depmident. 

The Khan Ehel of the Salarzai is the Ibrahim Khel, to which 
belong the NaiO(ib$ or Khans of Nawagai, and the Khans of Khar, 
Jhar, Asmar, and Pashat (in Babukarra), who exercise a kind of 
feudal right over the rest of the Salarzai clans. 

The Mamunds, the last and most important of the four 
sections of the Tarkanri tribe, inhabit 
Hio Manumds. Mamund or Watelai valley, which 

lies between the two Salarzai valleys of Chaharmung and Babu- 
karra. T.iVA the Salar zai, the Mamunds also own lands in Shortan 
and Marawara, in the Kunar valley of Afghanistan. From the 
range, which forms its north-western boundary, a spur 
jutting out near Lakra Sar (9,370 feet) runs south-east, and divides 
the main Watelai Nala from a western branch called the Eakazai 
Nala. To the east of the Watelai, the valley is known as Wut 
and to the west as Kakazai Mamund country. 

The valley is about thirteen miles in length with a maximum 
breadth of ten miles, and is open and well cultivated, but much cut up 
by deep dry ndas. Contiderable quantities of wheat, bailey, a^d 
hhusa ate obtainable, and small autumn crops of Indian com and 
jamr are raised ; firewood, however, is scarce. 

The ncia is waterless above Inayat Kila, except when 
tains or melted snow send a freshet from the hills. The people 
in the open valley obtain water from tanks and wells. The princi- 
pal villages are at the head of the valley close under the hills, 
where a good water-supply from springs is available. 

Boads fit for pack transport lead up the valley, and branch o£E 
to all the villages. For about eight miles above Inayat Kila, the 

main route, though difficult, is practicable for field artillery. From 

there are two routes along the Upper Watelai and the 
Nala to the Kaga and Hindu Raj passes, which give access 
to Shortan and Marawara in the Kunar valley. The fibcst of these 

is a mere foot-track, while the second is only practicabte for 

lightly laden Camping-grounds, suitalde for a brigade 

of att exist atEhalozai and Zagadeiai, (m either side of tiie 
Watelai Nala, five or nz miles above Inayat Kila. 


sot 
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Vxom the villege of Tanai soathwaid the valley is daimed 
by the Khan of Nawagai as part of his teiritoiy. 

The Ibmunds are said to muster 12,000 jSghtmg men, all possess- 
ing fire-arms. They are perhaps the most warlike of the Tarkanri 
sections. 

The position of the Khan or Nawab of Nawagai is somewhat 
peculiar. He is the head of the Ibrahim 
Hie Khan of Nawagii. galarzai, but is also recognized 

as the hereditary chieftain of the whole Tarkanri tribe. In former 
days all sections of the tribe owned allegiance to the chief of 
the ruling family of Nawagai, but owing to internal dissensions 
the authority of the Khan as supreme ruler has greatly dimin- 
ished. Although, however, the direct rule of the present Nawab 
>8 limited to a comparatively small area, and his authority over part 
of the territory claimed by him is only nominal, he still exercises con- 
siderable influence over the whole tribe, especially in matters of 
foreign policy. His influence also extends to other neighbouring 
tribes beyond the border of Bajaur, such as the Safis of the 
Kandahari plain, the Dawezai Mohmands of Hpal, and the Mandal, 
Alizai, and But Khel sections of the Utman Khel. 

The actual territory of the Nawab of Nawagai is an irregular 
tract of country on the left bank of the Bud river, and the dis- 
trict of Surkamar. The boundary of the Bud river strip runs 
across the lower ends of the Chaharmung, Mamund, and Babukarra 
valleys, and has been a constant source of strife between the 
Nawagai Chief and theSalarzai and Mamund tribesmen who inhabit 
them. 

In Surkamar the people are Mohmands, Safis and Shinwaris, 
the last of whom occupy the Chamarkand valley. 

The Mitai and Suran valleys belonged in former days to the 
Tarkanri tribe> and were inhabited by Safi and Shinwari tenants, 
who paid tithe to the Tarkanri chiet Many years ago the Moh- 
man^ expelled these settlers and took possession of the two valleys, 
but they refused to own allegiance to the Khan of Nawagai, who 
claimed them as subjects, on the ground that they had immigrated 
into his territory. The Mohmands were supported by the Alihan 
Qovemment in maintaining their independence of Nawagai, and 
after oontinumgthe struggle for some years mth' varying fortune 
the Khan in 1899 finally abandoned the attempt to recover his 
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possession in Mital and Soian.^ The Safis are all greatly under the 
influence of the Khan of Nawagai, and those who hold lands north 
of Lakarai may be considered as his subjects. 

In addition to the two chief tribes of Dir and Bajaur described 
above, the following alien or non-Pathan races may be mentioned > 

The Bashkaris, who, like the Torwals and Garhis of Swat 
Kohistan, are probably descendants of 
Alien racog. which peopled these countries before 

the Fathan invasion. These are found in the upper portion of the 
Fanjkora Kohistan known as Bashkar. 

The Mashwani, whose origin is doubtful, but who may possibly 
be akin to the Mashwani tribe of Afghanistan, are found in the 
Jandol and Maidan valleys, where they live as tenants of the 
Tarkanris. 

The Sheikli Khel, Mandizai, Senzai, and Khwazazai in Jandol 
and the Haramzai and Shaibzai in the Maidan valley, are said to 
be of Kafir descent, but have now become Muhammadans, and 
are recognized as Fathans. The Rogani, Katni, and Guroh, who are 
of similar stock, are found in various parts of Dir. Gujars are also 
to be found in considerable numbers in all parts of the country. 

The people of Dir and Bajaur are all Sunni Muhammadans. 
Though extremely bigoted they are probably far more superstitious 
t han really religious ; and though not individually fanatical, like so 
many of the more southern Fathan tribes, they are extremely sus- 
ceptible to the baneful influence of their mvUas, who are able to 
excite among them a collective fanaticism to an extraordinary degree. 

Tlie country is infested by priests and religious communities, 
who makA a handsome profit out of the ignorant and superstitious 
pilgTiTna to the numerous shrines. In addition to the baiyids, or 
descendants of the Prophet, the other religious classes are Sahib- 
zadaa, descendants of well-known tnuUas; Mians, descendants of 
aainta and Spiritual leaders ; and Ahhunixadas, or PirzadoB, descend- 
ants of saints of merely local or tribal reputation. 

In 1895 the most influential priest was the Hadda MuUa, Najm 
Ud Din who lived in Mohmand country, and yrhose career is 
described in Chapter XI. He was recced to Afghanistan by 
the Atnir in 1901 and died in 1903, when he was succeeded by Mk 
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Sahib Jan Badahah. A follower of the Hadda Mnlla called Palam 
Baba has nowadaim considerable influence in IMr, and is said to be 
bitterly opposed to the British. 

The principal shrines are Sheo Baba at Hariankot near Dir, 
Khan Shahid, in Baiaul, and Bibi Sahiba at Maiar in Jandol. 

In character the people of Dir and 'Bajanr closely resemble 
the other Fathan tribes, though perhaps, in common with the Swatis, 
they excel them in treachery. A marked characteristic of the people 
of Dir, which is also shared by the Swat tribes, is a stem sense 
of discipline, which enables their leaders to exercise a control 
far more complete and eflective than is usual among Fathan com* 
munities. This spirit of discipline also exists among the Bajauris, 
but to a much less degree than among the people above mentioned. 

It is by the aid of this discipline that their leaders are enabled 
to incite these people to display that dangerous collective fana- 
ticism which has already been mentioned as a notable trait in 
their character. 

The Tarkanri, and more especially the Mamunds, have a rather 
higher reputation as a fighting tribe than the Akosai-Yusafzais 
of Swat and Dir, but these latter, as they have proved on the 
occasions when we have come into contact with them, are by no 
means to be despised. 


The number of fighting men in Dir and Bajaur is estimated to 

be at the present time as under — 


JWr— " 


Talasb valley and Dush Kbel 

2,J)00 

Haliaai tribes (Akozai-Yusafsai) m Panjkora valley 

26,600 

Panjkora Kohistanis 

6,200 

Taikanris . . 

6,000 

Ehwazasai (lee Upper Swat tribes) . . 

11,160 

Total 

61,360 

Bajavf^ 


Salarzai •• •• •• «• 

8,000 

Mamunds, Walelai valley • • . • 

12,000 

Other Tarkanzis and tribesmen in Nawagai-Surka- 


mar, induding Mohmands, Bafis, Shinwaiis, etc. 

10,^ 


Total 


.. 30,000 
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In the event of a general fanatical lieing, the people of Dir and 
Bajaur would almost certainly be able to reckon on assistance 
from the Baizai and Ranizai of Upper and Lower Swat, who muster 
about 9,000 and 7,000 fighting men respectively, the Baizai clans of 
the Indus valley with 4,600 fighting men, and the Utman Khel to 
the number of 9,000. The Bunerwals also might have to be reckoned 
with. Although it is unlikely that the whole of these tribes and 
sections could simultaneously combine to fight as a single force, still 
it is not impossible that a religious war or a threatened invasion of 
their country might induce all to take up arms at one and the same 
time. 

As will be seen in the account of the attack on the Malakand 
and Chakdara in July 1897 (see Chapter IX) nearly 20,000 men were 
able to collect with surprising secrecy and suddenness. 

The system of land tenure in Dir and Bajaur is similar to that 
which holds good in Swat and Utman Khel country. When the 
Pathan tribes originally occupied these countries, all the land was 
divided up, and each section was allotted a portion, called daftai 
or toppa. Each <oppo was then again portioned out among the 
sub-sections or Khds, whose individual members each received 
a share called hrakha. All such shareholders arc termed daftari. 

Certain portions of the land have also been given as free grants 
(seri) to chiefs or tribal jirgas, but more usually to religious com- 
munities. These are often disputed lands which, if held by ordinary 
daftaris, would be a constant source of disturbance. 

With the exception of seri grants, all land is subject to a 
peculiar system of periodical redistribution, called khasanre or vesh, 
which takes place at intervals of five, ten, fifteen or twenty years, 
according to local custom. This system, which applies to individual 
daftaris and to whole villages, is thoroughly bad in every way, since 
it naturally leads to interminable quarrels and disputes, and under 
it no man is willing to expend money or labour on the permanent 
improvement of his holding. 

Both Dir and Bajaur are divided into numerous small khanates 
held by hereditary hhans, or by nominees of the feudal chief, 
that is to say, at the present time the Khan of Dir in the case of Dir, 
and the Khan of Nawagai in Bajaur. In 1896, as has been already 
mentioned, Umra Khan of Jandol had established himself as 
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paiamount chief of all the country of Dir and a considerable part 
of Bajaur. 

Revenue or usAar to the amount of one-tenth of the produce 
of the land is usually paid by daftaria to these minor Khans or to 
the ruling chief. The khans, who form a sort of aristocratic 
class, maintain two kinds of retainers, m., (l)tiarkhor, who are 
personal servants and receive food^ clothing, and wife; (n) 
malatirs, fighting men, partially trained, who are given houses and 
land near posts where they are stationed as guards or police. 

The rule of the khans does not appear to interfere with the 
communal system of government by jitga, which is universal 
throughout these countries, and the system of which is as fol- 
lows : — 

The management of all matters relating to a village rests with 
the village council—jtVgfa. Each village was originally represented 
in the jirga of its khel^ each khel in that of its sub-division, and each 
sub-division in the jirga of the whole tribe. This system still holds 
good, except that it has been modified by one of party government, 
which has since come into existence. In each village there are two 
or more political parties {daUa) each represented by its own 
jirga. The party who by numbers or influence are the stronger 
are in power (bands dalla)^ and their jirga for the time being 
rule all matters concerning the village, administer justice, and 
control the village revenues. The party in opposition (jlande 
daUa) have to bow to the will of the party in office, until such 
time as they can challenge the government. A few days’ contest, 
generally accompanied by fighting, settles the matter one way or 
othei, and the winners settle themselves in office. The same 
party system prevails throughout the whole tribe, and, according 
to the results of the village parliamentary contests, varies the 
power of the party jirga in the higher tribal councils. All these 
matters are regulated by an unwritten, but widely recognized, 
code of constitutional law. 

This system of party government which is similar to that in 
Swat, Utman Khel, and Sam Ranizai, obtains throughout Dir and 
Bajaur, though it is somewhat modified in certain localities owing 
to the growth of an aristocracy belonging to the families of the 
numerous khm and petty chiefs. 
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An account of the rise of Umra Khan of Jandol (grandson of 
Faiz Talab Khan) and of his connection with Chitral affairs has been 
already given in Chapter II. By the end of the year 1893 this 
chief had established his authority over the whole of the districts of 
Jandol, Dir (including the Maidan and Baraul valleys), the Talash 
▼alley, and the territories of the Dush Ehel and Adinzai. He had 
also invaded the disputed district of Karsat and occupied the villages 
of Nari and Sao. The tract of country which Umra Khan had 
brought under his control thus e:riended from the Dir-Chitiial border 
in the north to the Swat river in the south, and included the whole 
of Dir, the greater part of Bajaur, and a portion of Swat. The 
Khan of Nawagai, for many years actively hostile to Umra 
Khan, had now made peace and entered into an alliance with 
his former enemy. Muhammad Sharif, the Khan of Dir, had 
been expelled from his former possessions and had sought refuge 
in Upper Swat. 

The Chitral Relief Expedition under Lieutenant-General Sir 
Robert Low, K.C.B., in 1895. 

It has already been mentioned in Chapter II that in con- 
sequence of the disturbed state of affairs in Chitral, and the da n ge rs 
which threatened the British Agent and his escort interned in that* 
place, the Government of India had, on the 14th March, ordered the 
mobilization of a division, in case it should be necessary to use force 
to compel Umra Khan’s compliance with their demand that he 
should withdraw from that country. 

On the 21st March news reached India of the attacks on the 
detachments under Captain Ross and Lieutenant Edwardes be- 
tween Mastuj and Chitral. Thereupon the Government, recogniz- 
ing that the Jandol Chief and the Chitralis had taken the initiative 
and entered on active hostilities, issued orders for the immediate 
despatch of the relieving force from India. 

Peshawar had been selected as the base of operations, bnt, 
owing to the inconvenient nature of the communications between 
that place and Hoti Mardan, the base was moved to Howshera. 
This alteration necessitated the construction of new railway 
and some amendment of the programme of concentration. The 
1st division was selected for mobilization, as being the nearest 
to the theatre of operations ; but some modifications were wia d e, 
VObl sx 
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owing to the abeenoe of oeitain units in Wasiristan, and the fact 
that the foil complement of cavaby and wheeled artiUeiy was not 
xeq^oired. The detail of troops composing the Chitral Belief Force 
was as follows 


1st Ivtahtby Bbioadi. 
OommfUling^Brtfiadier^Oenerdl A, A, Kinheh, O.B, 
lit Bsttslion^ Bedfordshire Regiment. 37th Dognw. 

1st „ King*! Boynl Rifle Corps. No. 1 British Field Hospital 

18th Sikhs. „ 14 Native 

2irD iNfAimiY Bbioidi. 
(hiliimnding-^Briga^ B, 0. WtUerflild, 

And Battalion, King's Own Scottish Qnides Infantry. 

Botdwm. Ko. 2 Fidd Hciutal. 

1st Battalion, Gordon Highlanders. „ 35 Native „ „ 

4th Sikh Infantry. 

3BD IWfANTBY BbIOADI. 


Omnwding^Brigadier^Otturdl W. F. Qataerit D.8.0. 

1st Battalion, Rest Kent Regiment. 2nd Battalion, 4th Gurkha Rifles. 
2nd „ Seaforth Highlanders. No. g British Field Hospital. 
2Bth Puniab Infantry. „ 19 Native „ „ 

DmsioiTAt. Tnoon.1 


11th Bengal Unoers. No,^ 1 Company Bengal Sappers and lliners. 

QuidM Cavalry. s. 4 ^ t » »» ». 

13 th Bengal Infantry. „ 6 „ „ „ „ ,, 

23id Punjab Pioneers. Engineer Field Park, from Roorkee. 

15tk Field Battery, Royal Artillery. No. 4 British Field Hospital, A end B Seo- 
No. 3 Mountain Battery, Royal Artil- 

Nos. 17 and Ig, Native Field Hospitab. 

Na 8 Mountain Battety, Royal Artil- No. I Veterinary Field Hospital. 


leiy. 

No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery, 4 1 Maiim gun and detachment, 1st Battalion, 
gmif, Devonshire Regiment. 

Lmis OY CoinitnriOATio]f Troops.* 


1st Battalion, Bast Lancashire Regt. 
29th Punjab Infantry. 

80th „ M 

No. 4 (Hasara) Mountain Battery. 

„ 4 Britirii Field Hospital, C and D 
flections. 

No. 24 Native „ •> 


No. 2 Veterinary Field Hospital. 

Field Medical Store DepOt. 

British General Hospital, Peshawar. 

Native „ „ „ 

i General Veterinary Hospital, Umballa. 
i Base „ Store Depot, Umballa. 
Ordnance Field Park, Rawal Pindl 


1 The 34th Punjab Pioneers were mobi- 
Ufsd towards the end of the month and 
loiBed the Difisional Troops in order to 
assist In the probable road-making requite- 
flients of the force. 

3 About the 9th of April the General 
Ofliorr Commanding the Force was em- 
to 4Mir tlM ftk Bn|||M 


Lancers, then at Hoti Mardan, for such 
additional cavalry as might be required on 
the lines of communication ; No. 6 
Company, Madras Sappers and Mbrnrs, 
^re placed at the disposal of the Ofleer 
Oommanding the lines of communtoattoil 
to SEsist in bridgiuf the Swat river, 
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Noi. 5 and 6, BritiihFialdHoapitals IFor ibk and wwuidad latwnlBi ftom tha 

„ 28 and 29 KatiTa Field Hoapitala i front 
Runva Buoadi. 

O 0 mnt^%ng^Majcr*Cki^e^ 0. N. Chanmr, F.C.> 0,B, 

No. 7 (Bengal) Mountain Battery. Beotiona 0 and D, No. 3 Biitiah Hold 

3rd Battalion, Ride Brigade. Hoepltal 

26th Punjab Infantry. SeoUont A and B, No. 25 Natire Field 

2nd Battalion, lit Gurkha Rides. Hospital. 

„ „ 3rd „ No. 31 Native Field Ho^ital. 

Moviabli Columb (Abbottabad). 

No. 8 (Bengal) Mountain Battery. 2nd Battalion, 5th Gurkha Rides. 

2nd Battalion, 2ad Gurkha Rides. A and B Sections, No. 26 Native Field 

Hospital. 

The above details proceeded on the Field Service scale of 
strength, establishments, etc., as laid down in the Field Service 
Equipment Tables for the difEerent branches, except that the. 
number of British Officers with regiments of native oavaliy and 
infantry were not increased above the peace establishment. 

Railway concentration commenced on 26th March, and in 
seventeenldays from the order to mobilize, 16,000 troops, rather 
more than half that number of followers, and 20,000 transport 
animals had been concentrated at Hoti Mardan and Nowshera, 
while, during the same period, about forty days* supplies for the * 
whole force had been collected at and beyond the base. 

The provision of suitable transport for the force was a matter 
of great difficulty, since, owing to the mountainous character of 
the country through which it was to advance, it was necessary to 
make use almost exclusively of pack animals. All available Gov* 
ernment mules were collected, and a large number of aniwial, were 
purchased and hired. Eventually_30,d69 animals were procured for 
pack transport, representing a carrying power of 103,238 

The services of the Gwalior and Jeypore (Imperial Service) 
Transport Corps were also accepted. 

Numerous other offers of Imperial Service troops were made, 
but the Government were unable to accept them, as they did not 
consider the occasion one of 'sufficient importance. 

The following statement of the objects of the expedition was 
published in Government General Order No. 324, dated the 29th 
March 1896: — 

Umn Khan, the Chief Jandol, in spite of his oft*npeated assnzaaees 
of friendship to the British Oovoaunent, and regardless of frequent namings 
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to relrab from interfering with the aftdrs of CSiitral, which is a protected State 
under the suzerainty of Kashmir, has forcibly entered the Chitral valley and 
attacked the Chitral people. He has failed to explain his attitude when 
asked to do so, or' to withdraw when required, and, as he has disregarded all 
remonstrances, the Chitral Belief Force will be despatched against him. 

The first object of the expedition is to relieve Chitral territory from in- 
vasion by Umra Khan, and assure it against such aggression in future. The 
force will advance into Swat, and thence proceed, as strategic and political 
considerations may show to be best, to the territory of Umra Khan, so as to 
coerce him into putting an end to the pressure placed by him upon the town 
and country of Chitral. If this object cannot be effected without passing 
through Bajaur and Dir, and attacking Umra Khan in Chitral territory, 
that course will be adopted, and should Umra Khan not make submission and 
reparation, he will be punished. If further measures for the relief and rein- 
forcement of the British officers now in Chitral are necessary, the force will 
advance to Chitral to effect that object. 

Every possible means will be taken to make known to the people of the 
countries on the Peshawar border that the reasons and objects of the expedi- 
tion are as above set forth, and that the only cause of quarrel is with Umra 
Khan and with those who have supported him in committing aggression upon 
Chitral and defying the lawful authority of the Government of India. M 
little interference as possible will be permitted in the country through 
which the troops have to pass in order to reach the objective of the force, and 
neighbouring tracts will be untouched unless the people offer opposition 
or show active hostility. The length of time during which the force will 
remain across the border must depend on its having thoroughly assured 
the object to the expedition. 

Our quarrel being, as stated above, only with Umra Khan of 
Jandol and the tribesmen who had joined him, every endeavour 
was made to secure the neutrality of the other independent tribes 
through whose territory the British force required to pass. On 
the 17 th March a proclamation in the following terms had been sent 
to all the tribes concerned:— 

To M the people of Swat and the people in Bajaur who do not Me with 
Umra Khan. 

Be it known to you, and any other persons ooncehied, that 
Umra Khan, the Chief of Jandol, in spite of his often-repeated assur* 
ances of friendship to the British Government, and regardless pf frequent 
wimingi to refrain from interfering with the affairs of Chitral, which is a 
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ptoteoted State under the suMrainty oiEaehmit, has forcibly entered the 
Chitrai Talley and attacked the Chitrali people. 

The Govemment of India have now given Umra Khan full warning 
that, unless he retires from Chitrai by the let of April, correspondmg with the 
6th day of Shawal 1302 H., they will use force to compel him to do so. In 
order to carry out this purpose, they have arranged to assemble on the Pesha* 
war border a force of sufficient strength to overcome all resistance, and to 
march this force through Umra Khan’s territory towards Chitrai. 

The sole object of the ' Government of India is to put an end to the 
present, and prevent any future, unlawful aggression on Chitrai territory, and, 
aasoon as this object has been attained, the force will be withdrawn. 

The Government of India have no intention of permanently occupying 
any territory through which Umra Khan’s misconduct may now force them 
to pass, or of interfering with the independence of the tribes ; and they will 
scrupulously avoid any acts of hostility towards the tribesmen so long as 
they on thrir part refrain from attacking or impeding in any way the march 
of the troops. Supplies and transport will be paid for, and all persoiu are at 
liberty to pursue their ordinary avocations in perfect security. 

The Sam Banizai coosented to the passage of the British force 
through their country, and the Khatu of the Khan Khel Baizai and 
of the Banizai in Lower Swat endeavoured to restrain their people , 
from any act of hostility. The attitude of the Manki Mulla, who had 
much influence in Swat and Utman Khel country, was doubtful, 
but a misunderstanding between him and the Mian Guls, grand- 
sons of the Akhund, prevented the Upper Swatis from combining 
against ns. 

In return for a yearly subsidy of Be. 12,000, and a present 
of 1,000 rifles, Saf^ Khan, the Khan of Nawagai, agreed to use 
his influence over the Tarkanri tribesmen to induce them to keep 
the peace, and promised to furnish supplies and render assistance to 
the troops. He subsequently failed, however, to keep to the terms 
of his agreement, and contented himself with maintaining a neutral 
attitude, being probably fearful of the resentment of the Amir and 
tile vengeanoe of Umra Khan, when the British should again with- 
draw £rom the country. 

The moNif and leading men among the Bunerwals, Utman Khel 
and Mohmands also appeared anxious to restrain their people from 
joining in a quarrel which in no way concerned them. 
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On the 30th March, the Divisional Head-quarters, with the 2nd 
and 3rd Brigades, moved to Hoti Mardan from Nowshera, and were 
followed by the Ist Brigade on the 31st. Divisional troops were 
now allotted to brigades as under • 

lit Brigade, — 11th Bengal Lancers ; No. 3 Mountain Batte^, Royal 
Artillery; No. i Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

2nd Brigade,^! squadron, Guides Cavalry ; No. 8 Mountain Battery, 
Royal Artillery ; No. 1 Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

3rd Brigade,---! squadron. Guides Cavalry ; No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain 
Battery ; No. 6 Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

One squadron of the Guides Cavalry was transferred to the 
lines of communication troops. 

The 1st and 2nd Brigades had been ordered to take over 
twenty days’ supplies for men and five days’ grain for animals, and 
to maintain this supply intact as long as possible. The 1st Brigade 
was to be equipped with mule transport, the 2nd with mules and 
camels, and the 3rd with camels and carts ; all corps, however, 
retained th^ir obligatory mule transport. 

No tents, except those for hospital use, were taken, and the 
allowance of personal baggage was 40lb for ofiicers, 20lb for 
British soldiers, and lOlb for native soldiers. 

On the 30th March, the following telegram from the Com* 
mander-in-Chief in India was communicated to the troops 

I would like you to publish to the Chitral Field Force, before they march 
off, the following order addressed from me to you and them in ^/vishing you and 
the force under your command the success upon which so much depends. 

I can best describe the importance and sanctity of the Mission on which the 
country now sends you forth by quoting the words in which His Excellency 
the Viceroy referred to it in Council on Thursday last. His Excellency said 
‘ For the present we have before us a single issue, the claim of brave men, 
British and Indian, who have not flinched in the performance of their duty, 
to the support of their countrymen in their hour of need. It is a claim that I 
believe will go straight home to every British and Indian heart, and will 
inspire our councils with unanimity, and will quicken the steps of every man 
whose duty calls him forth on this expedition.’ 

On the let April Sir R. Low, with the 2iid and 3rd Brigades, 
marched to Jalala, while the 1st Brigade pushed on to Lundkwar. 
It was the intention of the General to advance into the Swat valley 
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over t1ie;Malakand and Shakot passes, and to avoid the Horah pass, 
the use of which might arouse the susceptibilities of the Bunet 
tribesnien on his tight flank. 

Late in the day, however, notwithstanding the supposed friendly 
attitude of the border tribes previously mentioned, it was repotted 
that all three passes were held by tribesmen who intended to oppose 
our advance. The Morah and Shakot passes were said to be 
defended by 13,000 and 6,000 men, rcjspectively, while only some 
300 were believed to be holding the'Malakand. In consequence of 
this information Sir Robert Low now decided to make a feint with 
his cavalry towards the Shakot, and to advance with the rest of 
his force by the Malakand, making a forced march that night to 
Dargai with the 2nd and 3rd Brigades. This plan had to be modified 
owing to heavy rain, which prevented the troops from moving 
before daybreak ; all three brigades, however, concentrated at the 
foot of the Malakand pass by 8 a.m. on the 2nd April, and Lieu- 
tenant Cockerill, Intelligence Officer, with a company of the Guides, 
reconnoitred the enemy’s position. 

The road to the pass, after leaving Dargai, lay north-east for 
two miles up a gradually narrowing valley to the foot of the Mala- 
kand hills i then, turning north-west and leaving the bed of the- 
valley, it ascended very steeply by zigzags to the crest, Fhich 
was gained near a small village; from this, one track descended 
northwards into the Swat valley direct, and another, after run- 
ning north-east for nearly three quarters of a mile along the east 
side of the ridge and just below the crest, crossed by a rocky 
cutting through a gap in the hills, and, descending, joined the 
other track. North-east of this gap, precipitous bills, which 
rise to a height of over 4,400 feet, formed the left of the enemy’s 
position ; while to the south-west of the village mentioned above, 
the crest of the range, sloping very steeply upwards, culminates in 
three peaks nearly 4,000 feet in height, on which the right of 
the enemy’s position rested. The whole of the intervening ridge; 
including the village, was held in force, and thus the position to be 
attacked was over two miles in length. 

It was the intention of the General Officer Commanding 
to force the pass with the 2nd Brigade, and then push forward 
the Ist Brigade, which was equipped entirely with mule transport, 
as faras the Swat river. Accordingly at 8 a.m. on ths 3rd April ths 
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2nd Brigade, under General Waterfield, advanced from Dnrgai ix 

the order shewn in the mar- 
gin. Each unit was accom- 
panied by the let reserve 
ammunition, and the men 
carried their greatcoats and 
half a day’s rations. The 
remainder of the baggage 
was left at Dargai, under 
small regimental guards, to follow later. 

The 1st Brigade marched off from Shakot village at 7 a.u. and 
followed the 2ntl« while the 3rd Brigade was held in reserve at 
Dargai. 

The plan of attack by the 2nd Brigade was as follows : — The 
4th Sikhs and Guides Infantry were to scale the hills on the enemy’s 
right and turn their position west of the pass, while the remaining 
battalions advanced up the valley supported by the fire of the three 
mountain batteries, which were to take up a preliminary position 
on a ridge marked A in plan. 

On reaching a bend of the valley a little to the westward of the 
first artillery position, the 4th Sikhs began to ascend the spur 
on their left, while the Guides, after continuing up the nala for 
about half a mile, climbed a parallel spur on the right of the Sikhs, 
which rose steeply some 2,000 fget above the plain. Both these 
spurs were defended by the enemy’s marksmen, who were posted 
in numerous aangars commanding the ascent, while numbers of the 
tribesmen, who were not in possession of fire-arms, were held in 
readiness to hurl down rocks and stones on the advancing troops. 

The three mountain batteries, which were brigaded under 
command of Major J. Dacres-Gunningham, finding the range too 
great for effective fire, now advanced to a second position, marked 
B on plan. From here they shelled the sangart opposed to the 
flank attack of the Guides and 4th Sikhs, as well as the defences 
which stretched southwards in tiers below the pass itself. The 
ranges varied from 2,300 to 2,800 yards. 

The remainder of the infantry now pushed on up the valley, 
passing ahead of the guns and cavalry. About noon Brigadier- 
General Waterfield, realising that the turning movement was likely 
to be delayed by the difficidty of the ascent and by the stubborn 


Order of March \-S,nd Brigade. 

Qtidea Cavalry, 1 squadron, -n . , , 

„ Infantry, 2 companies. ( ^^dvanoed 
Maxim gun detachment. ) 
Remainder of Guic^es Infantry. 

3 Mountain Batteries. 

Sappers and Minors, 3 companies. 

King's Own Scottish Borderers. 

Gordon Highlanders. 

4th Sikhs ; rear-guard of 1 company. 
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reaiitonoeof the defend«ra, decided to begin his frontaei attack. 
Accordingly the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, who had reached 
a point of the valley jnst north of G (vide plan), advanced np 
three separate spurs to attack t^ village marked D. The approach 
to the village, which appeared to be the key of this portion of the 
position, was over very steep, rugged ground, covered with low 
scrub jungle' and commanded by several sangars. The Gordons 
moved some 600 or 700 yards further up the nala, and then sent 
four companies up a spur on the right of the Borderers, the remain* 
der subsequently advancing still further to their right towards the 
crest east of the village. The maxim guns also accompanied the 
advance ol these two battalions. Meanwhile, the artillery, hav- 
ing advanced to the close support of the infantry attack, came 
into action on the slope marked 0, and opened fire at ranges 
of 1,000 to 1,400 yards. 

The whole of the 2nd Brigade having been now launched to 
the attack. Sir Robert Low called up the 1st Brigade to support 
them. The 60th King’s Royal Rifles were sent up the hill between 
the Guides and the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, while the Bed- 
fords and 37th Dogras, passing in rear of the Gordons, attacked 
the enemy’s extreme left, which they overlapped considerably. 
The 16th Sikhs formed the reserve. 

The (Gordons and King’s Own Scottish Borderers, well support- 
ed by the fire of the mountain batteries, which prevented the enemy 
from concentrating or reinforcing weak points, captured stmgar 
after ttmgar, in spite of the dogged resistance of the dAf «nde ff i, 
and pu^ed their way steadily up the hillside. As they neared the 
summit a short halt was made, to collect the men; the' advance 
was tiien sounded and the position was carried at the point of the 
bayonet by a simultaneous rush of the Gordons, King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers, and 60th Rifles. The 4th Sikhs and the Guide* 
having fought their way up the hill reached the crest on the 
enemy’s right at the same time. The Sappers and Miners, follow- 
ing close on the fighting line, set to work to improve tie rough 
tcaek np the pass. 

The action had lasted for about five hours, during which the 
«umy were under shell fire from sixteeu guns. In h^Ming on to 
thiNX position to the very end, and standing up to the 6"*i 
fanymut eharg*, the tniMsmsn gave proof of the poseeasion of 

*T 
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fighting qoAlitiea of which the people of this put of the frontier 
had not hitherto been snspeoted. 

The Bedfords and 87th Dogras pursued the enemy as fu as 
Ehu, where they bivoaaoked for the night, rejoining their Brigade 
on the pass the next morning. The 4th Sikhs passed the night on 
the ridge about a mile west of the pass, while the remainder of the 
2nd Brigade returned to Dugai. 

The enemy’s strength was estimated at about 12,000 men ; 
the number armed with fire-ums was at first supposed to have been 
8,000, but was afterwuds found to have been considerably greater. 
Their losses amounted to some 600 killed (the Swatis themselves 
admitting a loss of 300), but the number of wounded, among whom 
was an important leader called Sheikh Tamin, was not ascertained. 
It was noticed that the wounds inflicted by the Lee-Metford rifle, 
which was used by the British troops for the first time, were in 
many oases extremely slight ; and the small bullet appeued to 
have insufficient stopping power when used against a semi>civilized 
or savage enemy. 

On the British side eleven were killed and fiity>one wounded, 
eight British and two native officers ; 16,668 rounds of 
Lee>Metford and Martini-Henri ammunition were expended during 
the actipn, and the artillery fired 116 ring shell and 381 shrapnel. 

Dninug their advance, when about half-way dp the hill, the 
60th Hifl— had oome upon the remains (d an old disused Buddhist 
road. This proved to be well aligned, and must originally have 
been most substantially built. two days’ work it was suffi- 

Af'fttit ly repaired to allow of the passage of camel transport, and 
thus greatly facilitated the task of forwarding supplies. 

At 1 P.M. on the 4th April the 1st Brigade moved down from 
the pass towards the Swat valley. The 2nd Brigade was ordered up 
to tile top of the pass, and the 3rd Brigade remained at Dargai 
pending the passage over the Malakand of the baggage and snpj^es 
of the other two brigades. 

As the advanced guard of the Ist ‘Brigade^ oonautiag of 
Ho. 4 Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners, and the Bedfordshke 
T^giwiAat , under lient-Oolonsl Pattecson, approached the vih 

of Firan, two miles south of Khar, the enetfy was observed 
in oonsideraUe numbers on tiie hills north and noi^-eas^ on the 
iif^ of tiM road. leeuti-Oolonti Pattmson pxonf^y oooapied 
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the heights on either side of the road commanding the passage of 
the defile. No. 3 Mountain Battwy, Boyal Artillery, coming up 
opened fire from the Firan spur just north of the village, and cleared 
the enemy from the low hiUs about 1,000 yards to the north, and 
o h ec k ed thw advance along the eastern ridge towards the pass. 

The 37th Dogras, with one company, Ifith Sikhs, were now 
moved forward, and drove the enemy off a low hill one mile south 
of village, which formed the extreme right of their position 
and commanded the exit from the defile. After having fqllowed 
the enemy for a short distance on to the open ground beyond, 
the Dogras were directed to fall back and hold this hill. 

The guns had meanwhile advanced to a ridge on the west of 
the road and half a mile north-west of Piran, and the remainder of 
the infantry deployed below them. The enemy now -made several 
attempts to retake the hill occupied by the Dogras, charging close 
up to the position, supported by the fire of their marksmen on the 
higher ridge to the south-east. The Dogras, however, with the com- 
pany of the 16th Sikhs and No. 4 Company, Bengal Sappers and 
Miners, which had been sent to reinforce them, steadily repulsed each 
successive attack, indicting considerable loss on their assailants. 
The remainder of the Brigade, having again advanced about, 
a mile, once more deployed to cover the passage of the baggage. 
Towards evening a number of the enemy, leaving the ridge opposite 
the body of the British Brigade, moved round the left flank 
of the Dogras’ position. Here they were charged by two troops of 
the Guides Cavalry under Captain Adams which had just made their 
way across the pass, and had been sent forward to the attack by 
Brigadier-General Einloch. Advancing over heavy cultivated 
groupd intersected with naku, the two troops resolutely attacked 
the enemy, who numbered some 1,200, cutting down thirty and 
driving the remunder in headlong Alight to the hills. 

The enemy numbered between 6,000 and 6,000 men, being 
mainly tribesmen who had come ove^ from the Morah and Shakot 
passes in the hopes of being in time to assist the defenden of 
the Malakand. Their loss in killed alone was estimated at 600, 
of whom 350 brionged to the Swat valley. The casualties in the 
1ft Brigade were two killed and eighteen wounded. 

The 1ft Brigade bivouacked for the ni^^t close to Khar. On 
the moning the 5th April nothing was seen of the enuny in Hr 
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noghboiixhood of the camp. The lat Brigade halte4 at Khar, 
and was joined by the 2nd Brigade, less the Ck>rdon Highknd ew , 
who remained on the Halakand Kotal. Two squadrons of the 
Guides, accompanied by Brigadier-General Blood, Chief Staff Officer, 
moved up the Swat valley and reconnoitred the river opposite Chak* 
data. This village and the fort of Bamora, some two miles higher up, 
were seen to he undefended, but a body of men estimated at 3,000 
strong was observed just beyond Thana, the chief village of Swat, 
situated at the foot of the hills on the left bank between two and 
three miles from the Chakdata fords. The people of Thana were 
warned that unless the gathering dispersed at once, troops would be 
sent against them. 

Some of the leading men of the Adinzai valley, who had crossed 
the river to interview the British officers, were assured that their 
people would not be interfered with unless they opposed our advance. 
In the evening the khans and headmen of Thana and some men 
from Aladand came in and made professions of friendship. The 
tribesmen who had collected near Thana moved away from the 
village, but only to occupy a position commanding the approach 
to the river, whence they retired next day some four miles higher up 
the valley. 

It may here be mentioned that Muhammad Sharif Khan, the 
ex-rul^r of Dir, who since his expulsion by Umra Khan had sought 
a refuge at Mingaora in Upper Swat, had been interviewed by 
the Pohtical Officer at Dargai, and had offered to assist the British 
force. Although the Government could not undertake any res- 
ponsibility for the maintenance of his authority after the withdrawal 
of the troops from the country, he was promised aid in the shape 
of arms and money,' and was encouraged by the prospect of r 'cover- 
ing possession of his former territories. On the 6th April the Khan 
was permitted to cross the Swat river with the intention of raising 
the who still sided 'with him against Umra Khan. 

Shortiy after, it was reported that he had secured all the 
forts along the Panjkcna and Maidan routes and had attacked the 
fort of Dir. This allianoe with the Khan of Dir subsequently 
Moored for our troops an unopposed passage through the Baraul 
and Dir valleys. It also prevented opposition from the powerful 
and Khwasasai clans of the Panjkora valley and the 
wastep portion of Upper 'Swat. 
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Qq the 6th, the 11th Bengal Lanoen marched over the 
pan to Khar. The 2nd Brigade made a deminustration as far as 
Thana, and after marching through the village mov^ back to camp 
near Aladand. 

No enemy^ was seen on the right bank of the river, but in the 
evening it was reported that a large force of Umra Khan’s personal 
followers under the command of his brother, Muhammad Shah Khan, 
and occupied Ghakdara and Ramora. 

Early on the morning of the 7th April' Major F. J. Aylmer, 
V.O., B.>., with No. 4 Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners, and 
one company from both the King’s Own Scottish Borderers and the 
4th Sikhs, was ordered to reconnoitre the river bank and select 
a site for a bridge. Captain Barton with one squadron of the 
Guides was sent at the same time to watch the enemy who had been 
seen above Thana on the previous day. 

On approaching the river Major Aylmer’s party was fired on 
from the hills on the opposite side. It was now seen that the 
enemy were holding the villages of Dalbar and Chakdara and a spur 
west of the latter village, thus commanding the low.lying open 
ground on the left bank. The fort of Bamora and surrounding 
villages were also occupied by armed parties of the enemy. Leaving 
two companies to guard the camp at Aladand, Brigadier- Generid 
Waterfield moved the 2nd Brigade down to the river, which was 
here about three feet deep and divided into several separate 
channels. About 0 A.M., Lieut. -Colonel Scott, with the 11th ^pgal 
Lancers and one squadron of the Guides, arrived from Khar. 
He had been ordered to reconnoitre the Adinzai valley towards Uch, 
and brought instructions from Sir Robert Low to General Waterfield 
directing the latter to support the cavalry reconnaissance and to 
destroy Ramor4 fort across the river. 

Meanwhile No. 8 Mountain Battery and a half bettslio;: of the 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers had opened fire on the eneipy’s posi- 
tion, and were shortly afterwards reinforced by the 4th' Sikhs and 
maxim guns. Under cover of this fixe the cavahry forded the river, 
bnt had only got part of the way across when the enrmy, led 
by Bome200 horsemen, broke into a hurried retreat up the 
valley. 

The 4th and ISth Efikhs, the latter having been sent on 
from 1st Brigade, now crossed the rivet and ocen^ 
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the TOlagee of Dalbar and Chakdara, meeting with no fnxther 
opposition. Some 800 of the enemy were taken prisoners, and a 
quantity of arms, cattle and grain was seised. The second half 
battalion of the Borderers, with the Bengal Sappers and Miners 
and No. 2 Derajat Mountain Battery, all under command of Lient.- 
Colonel Dixon, moved up the river to a ford near Ramora, and 
a party was sent across to destroy the fort. The explosives carried 
were, however, insufficient to blow up the thick walls. On 
reacUng the further bank the cavalry had at once taken up the 
pursuit and followed the fugitives as far as the Eatgola pass, 
being joined on the way by Captain Barton’s squadron of Guides, 
which had forded the river higher up. The cavalry succeeded in 
overtaking the enemy and killed at least 100 ; many of the mounted 
men abandoning their horses took refuge in the broken ground, 
and their leader, Muhammad Shah Khan, himself narrowly escaped 
capture. The force commanded by this chief amounted to some 
4,600 men, amongst whom were other relatives of Umra Khan, 
and many fanatics from Upper Swat. Their losses were estimated 
at 250 killed, besides many wounded. Our casualties were three 
killed, one drowned, and nine wounded. 

At about 4 F.M. the cavalry returned from the pursuit. 
The 4th and 15th Sikhs were left to hold the villages of Dalbar 
and Chakdara, and the hill to the south-west, while the remainder 
of the troops fell back to Aladand. The Gordon Highlanders and 
Guides Infantry rejoined the 2nd Brigade here the same evening. 

The safety of the Swat valley being a matter of supreme 
importance. Sir Robert Low decided to leave his senior Brigaditr, 
General Elinloch to guard it with the 1st Brigade, and the 2nd 
Brigade was thus ordered to lead the further advance. This 
brigade, reinforced by the 23rd Pioneers, crossed the Swat river on 
the 8th, and the 3rd Brigade moved up to Khar. 

On this date the 11th Bengal Lancers reconnoitred the Talash 
valley as far as Shamshikhan, and bivouacked a mile south of Ueh. 
Meanwhile the Guides Infantry with No. 2 Derajat Mountain Battery 
had occupied the Eatgola pass, while a squadron of Guides Cavaby 
made a reconnaissance up the Adinzai valley to the Laram pass. The 
route through the Talash valley was reported fit for transport ani- 
mals, and ample supply of water and fuel was said to be available ; 
tbs Laxam pass, however, was found impraetioaUe for tiie traa^io^ 
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. The delay in the Swat valley from the 4th to the 8th April 
was chiefly due to the diflioolty encountered in conveying supplies 
over the Malakand pass. To feed the troops on the north side of 
the pass it was found necessary to use during the 4tb, 6th, and 6th, 
all the mules of the force, as these were the only animals that could 
cross the pass by the zig-zag road then existing ; and consequently 
it was not till the 8th, when camels had been crossing the pass 
for two days, that it was possible to re-equip the 2nd and 3rd Bri- 
gades with transport for their baggage and twenty days’ supply. 

The time thus lost in the actual advance was utilized in 
settling down the Upper Ranizais who had left their villages, and 
in impressing on them their responsibility for peace within their 
boundaries. After the final warning had been sent to the gathering 
near Thana, the conduct of Swat generally, notwithstanding 
repeated efforts to stir up fanaticism, remained excellent. The 
Mian Uuls, who were anxious to pose as rulers, attempted to enter 
into correspondence regarding Government intentions in Swat, 
but a reply was sent informing them that, until they showed 
a firman appointing them rulers of Swat, no further correspondence 
would be held with them. No strong feeling against us existed 
among the true Fathan population in the valley, who openly cursed 
their religious leaders. 

Reports were also received of unrest among the Bunerwals, 
Mohmands, and Utman Khel. Although it was considered unlike- 
ly that the former would give trouble so long as their own territory 
was not menaced, still, as a measure of precaution, the Reserve 
Brigade under Major-General Channer, v.c., o.b., was moved to 
Mardan. Orders were also issued for the mobilization of a second 
Reserve Brigade, but the troops of which it was composed did not 
leave their stations. 

About the 6th April Sir Robert Low, having received informa- 
tion that Lieutenants Edwardes and Fowler were prisoners in the 
hands of Umra Khan, had asked for instructions with regard to 
possible negotiations with that chief for their release. The reply 
received on the 8th April was as follows : — 

Your telegram of April 6th. The Government of India agree that you 
should not be the first to open negofiations with Umra Khan about the 
piisoBeis ; itoan only delay their release to let him see our anxiety about 
la esse Unia Khsa msbes overtoies, you sm anthoaasd to say that befon 
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m oonnder overtniM, all Umia Khan’s priaoneis, both British and native 
offioen and men, must be released ; and if a hair of their heads is injured, 
the atm of Bnf^d’s just vengeance will pursue him to the end, leaving him 
neither land nor name ; and her means will be spent in dealing out to him 
the just punishmont for any ill-treatment of his prisoners, for whose safety 
he will be held personally responsible. Nothing will turn us from the enter- 
prise on which we have entered, and Umra Khan now knows that the Birkar 
never uses empty threats, and he will find every word now sent to him will 
be fulfilled. 


On tlie 9th April the force noted in the margin made a recon- 
11th Bfii gat Lanoen. naissance as far as Sado on the Panjkora 

1 squadron, GnidM Cavalry, river. The Stream thongfi rapidly rising, 
was found to be still fordable for 
OnidM Infantry. cavalry: the Shigu Kas defile at the 

end of the Talash valley was reported to be just passable for 
camels ; but these animals could not be taken over the Kamrani 
pass, which otherwise was the best route, since it could be 
commanded by the enemy’s fiire. The cavalry bivouacked at 
Oumbat, while the remainder of the force spent the night at the 
junction of the Shigu Eas and Kamrani roads. 

On the following day these advanced troops pushed on to 
Sado, and the Guides Cavalry reconnoitred op the Rud-Jandol 
valley, being fired on by a small party of the enemy near Eotkai. 
The 'remainder of the 2nd Brigade, accompanied by Divisional 
Head*quartei8 and two companies of the 23rd Pioneers, marched to 
Ghimbat, leaving a detachment to hold a post near Uch. A por* 
tion of the 3rd Brigade also advanced to a camp about three 
quarters of a mile from Uch. 

it was now ascertained that Umra Khan was at Uundah. 
He had released six Muhammadan sepoys, who had been taken 


ptisoneES at Beshun, and they had arrived safely at Khar. In the 
hope of procuring the release of the two officers also, a furtiier 
let^ was sent to the Khan advising him to deliyer up his remaimng 
prifOnwrit unhurt and to come in himself and submit to the terms 
by the Government. The sequel to this attempt at negov 
tiation is related bdbw. 


On the 11th April the whde of tiieSnd Brigade was ooBoentMt* 
ed at Sado and EhangaL The baggage and rw-^iatd, whidh had 
Imen oraioh dekyad by tlw diffioaltMs of the road tbmiglt tlw^ 
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TfaMj weie fired upon by a small party of the enemy near Zulm 
Baba on the opposite side of the river. As the Panjkora had now 
become linfordable. Major Aylmer, v.c., with No. 4 Company, 
TUngftl Sappers and Miners, and two companies, 23rd Pioneers, set to 
work to make a bridge. This was built on raft piers constructed 
from logs found on the river bank, and was made passable for men 
on foot by the evening of the 12th, when six companies of the Gkudes 
Infantry were sent across to guard the bridge-head. 

The 3rd Brigade, which had completed the passage of the Swat 
river on the 11th, was ordered to concentrate at Gumbat, and to 


improve the road over the Kamrani pass. 

On the evening of the 12th the distribution of the troops was 

as given in the 
margin. 

Royal 


SadOt Khungai atid neigh- 
honrhond. 


f Diviaional Head-quartera. 

11th Bengal Lancers. 

1 squadron. Guides Cavalry. 

No. 8 Mountain Battery, 

Artillery. 

No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery. 
2nd Brigade. 

2 companies, 23rd Punjab Pioneers. 
No. 4 Company, Bengal Sappers and 

Miners. 


Ownhat and 
pass. 

Uch . 


Chakdatm 


Kamrani drd Brigade. 


On the morn- 
ing of the 13th 
Lietit.-C o 1 o n e 1 
Battye, in com- 
mand of the 
Guides, acting on 
instructions re« 
ceived from Sir 
Robert Low, pro- 
ceeded to punish 
certain \^ges 
from which the 
transport had 
been fired upon 
during its march 
through the Shigu 
Eas defile. 

It was intended 
to send more 
troops across to 
support the 
1 2 edmpanies, 30th Punjab Infantry. Guides, but un- 
fortunately the river had risen during the night, bringing down 
huge logs of timber, which carried away portions of the bridge, 
rendering it quite impassaUe by 9 a.m. The remaining company of 


Khar 


Haiahaud pass 


Dargai 


Jahla 


< 1 squadron. Guides Cavahy. 

C 2 companies, iSth Sikhs. 

'4 squadron. Guides Cavalry. 

6 companies, iSth Sikhs. 

* 6 companies, 23rd Punjab Pioneers. 

, Nos. 1 and 6 Companies, Bengal 
V Sappers and Miners. 

^1 squadron, Guides Cavalry. 

No. 3 Mountain Battery, Royal 
Artillery. 

let Brigade (except 1st Sikhs). 

V. Idth B(*ngal Infantry. 

f ist Battalion, East Lancashire Regi- 
ment. 

29th Punjab Infantry. 

Wing, 34th Punjab Pioneers. 

2 companies, 30th Punjab Infantry. 

f 1 squadron, Otb Bengal Lancers. 

. } No. 4 (Hazara) Mountain Battery. 
(,2 companies, 30th Punjab Infantry. 
C 1 squadron, 9th Bengal Lancers. 


Vobli 
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the GnideB, mth s eupply oi was, hoireTer, eent actoM 

in nfts. 

Leaving two companies, undei Lieutenant Johnson, to hold the 
entrenched position at the bridge-head, Ideut.-Colonel Battye 
moved off at 6 A. 11 . with five companies, and advanced up the left 
bank of the Jandol> stream towards Subhan Eilla, which was reached 
at nine o’clock. On the way, parties were sent to bum the villages 
of Walai, Khazanai, and Dehrai. The Guides now forded the Jandol 
stream, and ascended the heights west of the Panjkora, destroying 
Garhai and some other small hamlets en route. By 10-30 a. 1(., 
Lieut.-Golonel Battye reached the crest of the ridge west of the 
bend of the river below the Jandol-Panjkora junction, and sent 
forward an advanced picquet to cover his front. Lieutenant Stewart 
with one company was now despatched to Harangai with instructions 
to bum the village, and lieutenant Codrington with another com- 
pany was ordered to move along the ridge in a south-easterly direc- 
tion and support this party. 

About noon the enemy was observed in considerable force neat 
Kotkai, three miles further up the Jandol valley, and large parties 
were seen crossing to the right bank of the stream. It was not 
until 1 F.M. that Lieat.-Golonel Battye, in reply to his heliograph 
message reporting the state of affairs, received an order to retire 
to his entrenched position. He at once sent orders to Lieutenant 
Oodrington to withdraw the burning party : meanwhile. Lieutenant 
Stewart, in compliance with that officer’s instructions, had already 
collected his men near a village about a quarter of a mile south-east 
of Harangai. From here his line of retreat lay either up the spur to 
the position held by Lieutenant Codrington, or over a lower col 
and along a nala running north-east to the Panjkora, just above 
Zulm-Baba. Lieutenant Stewart chose the latter route, and, after 
reaching the river and ascending the right bank for about a mile, 
eventually joined Lieutenant Godrington’s party. 

Meanwhile Lieut-Oolonel Battye, being anxious for the safety 
of these detached companies on his left, whose movements 
he was unable to observe, held on to his position with tbe 

i lUi Mcttoa ot tlw itWMn ta o«Ued Paajkon * UUk belsw 8ado. Ihe atitw 
the Rod (Bejanr) or tho limit of the Jandol valley proper le bo* 
JondoL Thetwoonitojustwoitof Ohoaom tween Qhoboiii and Qhoeom. 
and ttoic oombbed watera fiow into the 
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remainder of his force, in order to give the former time to complete 
thmr withdrawal. At length the order was given for the main body 
of the battalion to retire, but not before the enemy had begun to 
press onwards in formidable nnmbers. LieTit.-Colonel Battye with 
Captain Campbell and two companies moved down a spur running 
nori^-east, while Lieutenant Lockhart with a company and a half 
descended a parallel spur about midway between the first party and 
Lieutenant Codiington. When about a third of the descent had 
been accomplished, the enemy charge^ down one of the spurs, but 
were checked by steady volleys, though a few succeeded in getting 
within twenty paces of the defence. 

Lieutenant Codrington’s party had now reached a point opposite 
the upper end of the island just below the mouth of the Jandol 
stream, when he received a signal message from Brigadier-General 
Wateifield directing him to look out to the north and prevent sur- 
prise. He accordingly moved up the hill again, sending Lieutenant 
Stewart’s company to reinforce the main body, while his own com- 
pany took up a position on a lower spur some 600 yards in rear, to 
protect the flank. 

As soon as the enemy were seen crossing the main ridge, the 
artillery on the left bank of the river opened fire ; and, as the, 
tribesmen came nearer, the supporting infantry were able to give 
valuable assistance and prevent them closing in upon the Guides. 

Very deliberately the different companies retired, fiercely 
assaUed on all sides, yet coolly firing by word of command and 
relinquishing quietly and almost imperceptibly one position only to 
take up another a few yards further back. As they came down 
on to the open ground at the foot of the hills, the enemy pressed 
forward with still greater boldness. At this moment Lieut, - 
Colonel Battye, who had been conspicuotu among the last group 
at each successive retirement, fell mortally wounded, and the 
command of the battalion devolved on Captain Campbell. 

When he saw his commander fall, Subadar Bajab, with a hand<‘ 
fnl of men, rushed forward and shot down several of the tribesmen 
at close quarters, thus checking their advance at a critical moment, 
^e GKiidee now retired across level ground through high crops along 
the river bank to the bridge-head, fording the Jandol stream on 
ihur way. During the latter part of this movement a body of the 
enemy moved along the left bank and tried to cut off their retreat. 

sss 
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They were, however, frustrated by the two companies which had 
been left at the bridge-head under Lieutenant Johnson, who had 
now moved out to support the main body from a position on the 
high ground north of Ehasanai. Darkness had begun to dose in 
when the last of the companies arrived at the bridge-head. 

A company of the 4th Sikhs were sent across the river on mauak 
rafts to reinforce the Guides, while the Gordon Highlawdew and 
No. 2 Deraj at Mountain Battery took up a position on the left 
bank to support them during the night. The remainder of the 
2nd Brigade now withdrew to camp some 1| miles from the river. 
The enemy kept up their fire till 11 p.u. It was subsequently 
ascertained that the enemy had planned a night attack, and intend- 
ed to try and rush the entrenched post, but were deterred by the 
star shell fired by the Derajat Battery. 

Firing was resumed after daybreak, and Captain Peebles, in 
charge of the maxim guns, was mortally wounded about 8 a.m. 

Our losses on the 13th and 14th were two British officers and 
three men killed, twenty men wounded, including five followers. 
The enemy, among whom were a large number of Shamozai 
Utman Ehel, subsequently admitted a loss of over 600 men, out of 
a total gathering of some 6,000 men. 

In his report Sir Bobert Low expressed the opinion that 
although the disinclination to retire was a fault on the right side, 
still, under the circumstances, it would have been better had 
the officer commanding began to retreat without waiting for 
orders : the retirement however, as it was carried out, was a splendid 
performance. For their gallant conduct in charging the enemy when 
Lieut.*Coionel Battye was wounded, Subadar Bajab and four 
men subsequently received the 8rd Class of the Order of Merit. The 
Commander-in-Chief also recorded his admiration of the manner 
in which the retreat was accomplished, and a special tribute was 
paid in Government orders to the memory of Lieut.-Colonel Battye. 

IVom the 14th to the 16th April the two brigades halted at 
8ado, while a suspension bridge was constructed, the cables being 
formed with strands of telegraph wire. 

On the 17th the 3rd Brigade and a portion of the 2nd Brigade 
crossed the Panjkora during the morning. But^ the descent to 
the riklley from the right bank being difficult. Sir Bobnt'Low, is 
ccdic |c avcid undue delay, ordered Brigadicr’GMieral Waterfield 
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to pass the 8rd Brigade baggage over the bridge and to follow with 
his own brigade on the next day. 

The 3rd Brigade, preceded by the cavalry, now advanced up 
the Jandol valley. The cavalry scouts were fired on by a party 
of the enemy near Dagh, and when the leading squadron of the 
Guides reached Ghosam, a large body of tribesmen were seen 
advancing from Mian Kilai. The advanced cavalry fell back on 
Ghobani, and the enemy coming on down the right bank of the 
Jandol stream occupied the forts of Andak and Dherai and the spurs 
to the south. About midday the 3rd Brigade advanced to the 
attack from Ghobani, where the artillery came into action against 
the forts. First moving south towards Manugai, and then turning 
westward, the 8eaforth Highlanders and the 4th Gurkhas drove 
the enemy from ridge to ridge, meeting with but little resistance. 
The cavalry meanwhile worked up the river-bed in the hopes of 
cutting ofi the enemy if they attempted to recross, but the tribes- 
men kept well out of reach of the sowars, and finally disappeared 
into the hilly country to the west. 

Our casualties in this affair were eight men and nine horses 
wounded. The enemy, whose loss was not ascertained, numbered 
between 3,000 and 4,000 men, chiefly Mamunds and Salarzai 
Tarkanris, with a few Mohmands. 

On the 18th April the 2nd and 3rd Brigades advanced to 
Mundah and Mian Kilai, which were both deserted, except for 
a few Hindu traders found in the latter place. A cavalry recon- 
naissance was made to the foot of the Janbatai pass and met with 
no opposition. 

Meanwhile, as no news had been received as to events in 
.Vo. 2 Derajat M. B. Chitral, Sir Robert Low decided to push 

forward the 3rd Brigade as rapidly 

2nd Batin., 4th Gurkha Biflea. , t, • n , 

HaU No. 4 Co.. B. 8. and M as possible. Accordingly Brig.>General 
2 sectiona. Field Hospital. ^ Gatacre Continued his march to Barwa, 
with the troops noted in the margin. Seventeen days’ supplies 
accompanied this force. On this day Sir Robert Low received 
information that Umra Khan, after spending the previous night at 
Maiar, had fled up the Maskini valley and crossed the Afghan 
frontier into Asmar, where he sought refuge with the Sipak Solar. 

It will be convenient here to give a short account of the nego- 
tiations which had taken place between Sir Robert Low and Umra 
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Khan. On the 1 1th April two messengers from Umra Khan arrived 
at Sado and stated that their master desired to arrange terms of 
peace. The Native Political Assistant was sent to interview these 
men, but, failing to find them, went on to Mundah, where he was 
received by Umra Khan and permitted to see the captured officers, 
who were brought over from Barwa. Lieutenant Edwardes was now 
released and reached Sado on the 13th. He brought a verbal mess- 
age from the Khan asking why he had incurred the hostility of 
Oovernment, how long it would last, and what were the terms which 
would be ofiered to him. Sir Robert Low replied that the cause 
of quarrel had already been stated in former correspondence, but 
that if the Khan now released the remaining prisoners, and abstained 
from further hostilities, and assisted the troops in their advance 
on Chitral, he would not be dispossessecl of his territories in Jandol. 
Umra Khan, however, asked for time to consider the matter, but 
was informed that no truce would be made. On the 15th Sir 
Robert Low, in accordance with instructions received from Gov- 
ernment, informed the Khan that in consequence of the delay in 
accepting them, the terms ofiered in the previous letter must be 
cancelled. He added that until the other prisoners were released, 
no further intercourse would be held with him, and that the 
question of terms would be decided by the Government. 

On the 16th Lieutenant Fowler and the remaining prisoners 
were sent to the British camp at Sado, bringing a letter from Umra 
Khan, of which the following is a translation : — 

You wrote informing me that Government troops had arrived at my 
boundaries, and that if I wished to save my life and property from min, I 
should make over to you the two English officers, and should submit to what- 
ever conditions the Government of India might impose. I have now acted 
according to this writing : one of the two officers has already been sent in 
and the other v/hom 1 had kept only to advise me, I now send in with the 
Sahibzada. The conditions you write in your seoo|^d letter 1 have accepted, 
and 1 have recalled my forces from Chitral. 1 was not present in the fight 
of Ranikoji (that of 13th April). On the strength of former services rendered 
by me, I ask that the Government troops may go to Chitral by some other 
road, because Jandol is near to other tribes. If any one should show hostility, 

I shallget intotrpuble. Ishall be obliged by your granting this^ If Government 
come by Jandol, I shall withdraw from Jandol, and when the Qovemment troops 
have return^ to Peshawar, I will return to JandoL You mi^ trust whatever 
the SaMaoda may tell you. laskto heinfoziDedeisuehas kagieedto/^ 
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To this Sir Robert Low replied 

I am that 3rou hare sent to me Lieutenant Fowler and the remaining 
prisoners. I have also received your letter, in which you say that you have 
accepted the terms laid down for you ; but you are aware that I informed 
you by letter yesterday that the conditions laid down by me were eitinN»l)ed 
owing to your delay in accepting them, and I can now only inform you that 
I have sent your letter to the Government of India for their consideration 
and for such orders as they may see fit to give. 

Sir Robert Low was now instructed to inform the Khan that 
the Government could only accept his unconditional surrender, 
but were willing to offer an honourable asylum in India for himself 
and family, together with a reasonable number of followers. 
Umra Khan, however, had fled to Afghanistan before these instruc- 
tions were received, and it was therefore decided that no further 
communication should be held with him unless he first made 
overtures. Sir Robert Low was also directed to inform the Bajauiris 
that, provided they ceased hostilities, their villages and property 
would be spared. 

On the 19th April Brigadier- General Gatacre with the advanced 
portion of the 3rd Brigade marched to the Janbatai pass, and 
bivouacked for the night about two miles beyond the kotal. 

On the following day the force moved to Bandai, where news 
was received that the Chitral garrison were being very hard pressed. 
Sir Robert Low accordingly authorized Brigadier- General Gatacre 
to push on at once with a small lightly equipped column of 
600 men. 

isx Coiuiw. General Gatacre advanced 

I No. 4 Oo., Bm. 8- ond M. his troops from Bandai in two columns, 

2 |SiS'Nt! 2 ?DSSi?M“B. M “town in the margin concentrating 

1 Motfani. No. 10 N. F. H. them again at Dir on the 22nd. On the 

information was received from the 

2 guni, No. s (Dorojot) Ji •. £]xan of Dir that the siege of Chitral had 

1 Mottot. No. 8 . • • raised, and that Sher Afzal and his 

followers had fled. This news being confinned on the following 
dayl Sir Robert Low ordered General Gatacre to advance less 
hnniodly, and with due consideration for his troops. 

Brigadier-General Gatacre now issued orders for the troops 
dakailiBd above (witii the exception of the Derajat Battery, which 
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was replaced by two maxim guns of the Devonshire Repment) to 
march from Dir to the Lowari pass, with ten days’ supplies. 

The route to Gujar, at the foot of the pass, lay for eleven miles 
up the Dir valley beside the tumbling enow-fed torrent that streams 
from the south side of the pass. The track was in general extremely 
difficult, frequently losing itself among the boulders that choked 
the bed of the stream, or rising steeply to traverse the face of a rocl^ 
b'uff, only to fall again with equal abruptness on the further side. 
This portion of the road had to be re-aligned and reconstructed 
throughout, the river bad to be bridged in some four or five places, 

stone staircase raihps had to be built in the water at more than 
one point, to enable laden animals to pass where the stream washed 
the foot of precipitous cliffs. From Gujar, 8,460 feet, to the sum- 
mit of the pass, a distance of three miles, the track lay over frozen 
but often treacherous snow, at first at a fairly easy gradient, but 
growing steeper and more slippery as the pass was approached. 
Beyond the crest a great snow cornice, fifteen feet in height, over- 
hung the hehd of the glen, down which the track descended for 
about 1,000 yards at a gradient of 1 in 3 or 4, ovtr vast drifts of 
avalanche snow, in which great rocks and the uprooted trunks of 
gigantic trees lay deeply imbedded. From the foot of this descent the 
route lay down a steep and rocky gorge, now following the tangled 
bed of the torrent, now winding through fine forests of pine and ce^, 
or traversing open grassy slopes clogged with the drainage of meltin g 
snows. About three miles from the pass there is a camping-ground 
called Ziaxat, situated high above the torrent at an elevation of 7,200 
feet and surrounded by a forest of pine trees. Onwards fromi Ziarat 
to Ashreth, a distance of about six miles, the character of the valley 
remains the same. Throughout its entire length of twenty-three 
miles, f om Dir to Ashreth, the road was a mere goat-track, offering 
extraordinary difficulties to the passage of troops, and requiring 
extensive improvements before laden animalv^ould follow it. 

On the 23rd April an advanced party of Sappers and IGnets 
with a half battalion of the Buffs, and one company, 4th Gurkhas, 
marched to Kolandi, improving the road and constructing a bridge 
ontheway. Next day this party moved on three and a half miles to 
IGr a, making three bridges over the .stream during the march. On 
the 26th the remaind w of the Gurkhas marched from Dir to Kolandi, 
while the advanced party, remfotoed by Gm other half battaUoa of thn 
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Bu&, pushed onto Qajar. Heie'they set to work to deot the trad^ 
leading up the pass. Wet weather now set in, which, added to the 
severe cold, was very trying to the troops, who were without tents. 

At 3-30 A.if. on the 20th the first portion of the colunm resumed 
its march up the pass in the following order : — Advanced guard of 
Sappers ; two companies of the Bufis as a tramping party ; 200 coolies 
carrying light loads; remainder of Sappers, followed by their 
mules carrying equipment and baggage ; one company, 4th Gurkhas, 
with baggage. Two more companies of the Buffs lined the route to 
the top of the pass to assist the column during the ascent, which, 
notwithstanding the extreme difficulty of the track, was completed 
by 7 A.M. A number of mules fell while descending the steep slope 
on the far side but none were injured, and there was but little 
damage done to the loads. 

The Buffs, who supplied fatigue parties to assist the other troops 
across, were obliged to bivouack by detachments along the road. 
The remainder of the advanced party reached Ashreth at nightfall, 
and on the 27th the second half of the column crossed the pass. 
The next two days were spent in improving the road down the pass 
on the north side, and on the 30th the whole column, excepting 
two companies of the Gurkhas left at Ziarat, concentrated at 
-.hreth, where it was ordered to halt for the present. ^ 

It has already been stated on another page that Sher Afzal 
and a number of the leading men of Chitral, together with some of 
their followers, had been captured in Bashkar by the Khan of Dir’s 
Ioshkar. The whole of these prisoners, numbering about 900 persons 
inclutdve of women and children, were brought into the head-quartets 
camp at Dir on the 27th April. The majority were subsequently 
back to Chitral, and on the 1st May the following were des* 
patched as prisoners to India : — Sher Afzal, Kokand Beg, Yadgar 
Beg, Danial Beg, Muhammad Afzal Beg and Inayat Shah ; and latez 
She^f Afzal’s daughter,^he widow of Nizam-ul-Mulk, followed them. 

The object of the expedition had now been successfully accom- 
plished. The relieving forces had reached Chitral territory, and the 
Pi-ffcish garrison kad been rescued. Umra Khan, after releasing the 
pwannars who had &llen into his hands, had fled the country, while 
Afzal and his principal confederates were in our custody. 

The following gradous message from Her Majesty the Queen 
BnfflKeas was forwarded knj tiie Viceroy to Sit Robert Low, con* 
T<li.t 44 
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gtataUting him on the enooessful result of the operations 

Pray oonvey to my brave troops my admiration of their gallaatry and 
radoranoe, my sorrow at the loss of valnaUe lives, and my anxiety for the 
recovery of the wonnded and aiok. 


To return now to the troops south of the Lowarai pass. 

The 2nd Brigade, with the exception of the 11th Bengal Lancers, 
who returned to the Swat valley, and certain other detachments, 
remained at Mundah. Beconnaissances were made in the Bajaui, 
Maskini; Maidan, and Panjkora valleys. While taking part in the 
last of these Captain W. B. Bobertson was treacherously attacked 
and severely wounded by a tribesman from Dir, who formed one of 
his local escort. This fanatic was afterwards captured and executed. 
The let Brigade also made various reconnaissances in the Swat valley. 
No opposition was met with, and after the fighting at Chakdara on 
the 7th April the inhabitants of this valley refrained from any 
further exhibition of hostility. 

Towards the end of April the line of communication was placed 
under the command of Major-General E. Stedman, o.B. The object 
•of appointing an officer of this rank was to ensure his being senior 
to aU the Brigadiers in the event of their commands being extended 
along the lines of communication, or in case it became necessary to 
form moveable columns. The line of communication was divided 
into four sections as under: — 


At Dargai 

1,250 camels. 

.. Khar 

1,250 „ 

,, Ghakdaral i,200 „ 

„ Sarai 

1,260 „ 

1,250 „ 

M Panjkora 
bridge. 

„ Mundi^ 

1,250 

„ Kanbat 

3,000 males and ponies. 

M Bandai 

1,500 donkeys. 

„ Dir 

1,800 mules and donkeys. 

„ Gujar 

060 donk^ 

,, Ziarat 

300 „ 

„ Ashreth 

660 „ 

„ Drosh 

500 moles. 

„ Gairat 

450 „ 

„ Bros 

400 „ 

.. Chitral 

200 .. 


en^byed at the different stages was 


No. 1, Base to the Panjkora. 
No. 2, Panjkora to Dir. 

No. 3, Dir to Ashreth, 

No. 4, Ashreth to Chitral. 

Major-G;eneral Stedman’s 
command extended from the 
base at Nowshera to Bandai, 
and bter to Dir. A staging 
system of transport for the 
forwarding of supplies was 
established. During May the 
number of transport animals 
as given in the margin. 


iHind bolioeki and 400 anba of <Iic R'eanve Brigade woifcad on tUa aa^tios. 
Hauadafe animate alao wenked ap to Hmidah. 
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Fliot to this date, oving to the rapidity with which it had been 
necessary to push ontheadvimce, no definite system of supply could 
be organized. Advanced depdts were now formed at Dargai, Ghak* 
dara, Mundah, Dir, and Kala Drosh. At each of these twenty days* 
supplies were maintained for troops in the section dependent on 
the dep6t, and one day’s supplies for all troops in front. 

Twenty-five field post offices were established. Beyond Dargai 
the mails were carried by runners, disposed in stages, who were 
found to be more satisfactory than sowars, since they could use 
narrow mountain paths and were able to travel at night and without 
escort. In his report Major-General Stedman remarked — “ consider* 
ing that the mails are now carried,£rom Nowshera to Chitral in less 
tb ft" 77 hours with satisfactory regularity, I think that high praise 
is due to the Postal Department for the cate they have bestowed 
upon the training and supervision of the ignorant tribesmen from 
whom their postal runners were perforce recruited.” 

Telegraphic communication had been completed as far as Dir 
by the end of April, and was extended to Chitral in May. On 
mobilization 200 miles of jfield material and 20 offices had been sent 
to the base ; but altogetlytr 26 field offices were opened and 221 miles 
of posts and 403 miles of wire were erected. The erecting party 
at the front averaged five miles of line daily for thirty-seven days. 
In April constant interruptions were caused by transport animals' 
breaking the light field posts, and during the next two months there 
was a .good deal of trouble owing to wire-cutting and thefts of 
ma terial by the tribesmen. 

In addition to the trestle bridge thrown across the Swat river 
at Chakdara, a pontoon bridge with twelve pontoons, which had 
been brought up on elephants, was constructed in May ; while a 
suspension bridge was completed by the end of June. A new 
suspension bridge of 200 feet span also replaced the temporary 
structure made on the Fanjkora at Sado, and other bridges were 
constructed at Chutiatanr and Darora. 

It has already been mentioned in Chapter II that the column 
from Gilpt under Lieut.-Colonel Kelly had remained halted at 
Chitral after the relief of the fort on the 20th April. As, how- 
ever, the presence of this small force alone was not cqpsidered an 
adequate assertion of our military supremacy, and since it was also 
desirable to complete and maintain communication by the Dir 
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xooie pending a deeudon aa to futnte policy and action, Bit Robert 
Low waa inatmcted to aend a portion of hia diviaion on to fih itral. 
V* Brigadiwr-Qeneral Gatacre, with the 

No. 4 Co., Bmu^ a uT'’ troops noted in the margin, waa accord- 

l oo7.,4tliOnTkhaRiflao. ingiy directed to puah on to Chiteal, 
which he reached on the 16th May. 

The remainder of the 4th Qurkhaa held the line of conununica- 
idon from Ziarat to Broz ; the 26th Punjab Infantry remained at 
Dir and Oujar, while Bandai and Janbatai were garrisoned by the 
Seaforth Highlanders. 

Sir Robert Low, escorted by one company of the S<>a.fnr t.Ka^ 
amved at Clutral on the 16th May, where he reviewed the troops 
oomporing the garrison which had held the fort during the siege, 
and the two relieving columns. 


On the 10th May a 4th Brigade, as shown in the margin, was 
lit Bn., Ewt TMBMiiiw. formed from troops employed on the lines 


Regiment. 

29th Panjeb Infantry. 
30th ,a 


of communications, and was placed under 
the command of Brigadier-General A. G. 


1 tqoMiroii, #th B. L. Hammond, V.c. 


■During the next two months various movements of minni- 


importance took place, and the troops were largely employed in 
improving the roads along the lines of communications. 

After the relief of Chitral at the end of April, all organized 
opposition on the part of the tribesmen ceased. In the Jandol valley, 
however, shots were frequently fired into our camps, and attacks 
on individuals or small parties continually occurred. On the 16th 
May a British sentry was shot dead at Mundah, and at Kambat 


a party of the enemy attacked some Hazara coolies, killing four 
and wounding twenty-three. Altogether from about the middle of 
April to the date of the withdrawal of the forces the total number 
of killed and wounded in these numerous outrages amounted to two 
British soldiers and forty-nine followers killed, and one British, 
two native soldiers, and forty-seven followers wounded. Nineteen 
men, who had committed fanatical attacks, were arrested and execut- 


ed, and six men were known to have been wounded by 

Considerable annoyance was also caused by damage to tele- 
graph naaterial and thefts of wire, mostly in Jandol. These out- 
rages were at first supposed to be nothing more than the natnnd 
onti^me of the disorder which ensued after the flight of Umm Rhan 
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from Jaadol, and were believed to have been committed by a few 
of hu BjrmpathiseiB who had not yet dispersed to their homes. 
Later on, however, parties of tribesmen numbering from 80 to 300 
began to attempt attacks on our camps. These incidents, combined 
with the facts that the inhabitants of the valley made no move to 
cultivate their lands, and that a number of Peshawaris employed 
in collecting supplies on the lines of communication were desirous 
of returning to their homes, seemed to point to the possibility of 
further outbreak. Measures were promptly taken to put a stop to 
this unrest. The chief instigators — usually religious leaders — Mrtte 
arrested, wd fines, payable in grain or cattle, were imposed on certain 
villages. Saiyid Ahmad and Sher Afzal of Shahi, relatives of 
Umra Khan, were employed to organize a system of tribal police, 
and the people were induced to set to work on the cultivation of 
their fields. In consequence of the arrest of leading men, jirgaa 
came in from the Lower Salarzai and Shamozai Utman Khel ; and 
it became evident that a serious endeavour had been made to raise 
the Jandolis and all the neighbouring clans. 

The Hadda Mull^ had assured the people of Nawagai and 
the Utman Khel antfTarkanri tribes that the British intended to 
annex their country and disarm them. The Manki Mulla, while 
abstaining from active help, consented to the proceedings of Iris' 
brother priests. The people of Buner were also becoming suspicious, 
and occupied the Buner passes after sending their women and children 
into the hills. On receipt of a letter from Major Deane, however, 
explaining that no interference with their country was intended, 
they quieted down, and their fighting men dispersed. 

On the 11th June the Upper Salarzai and Mamund jirgaa also 
came to Mundah, accompanied by the Khan of Nawagai, who had 
been ordered to attend and explain the non-fulfilment of his promise 
to maintain order among his people. The Khan and the various 
jirgas were received by Sir Robert Low and appeared to be well 
satisfied by his assurance that the Government had no intention of 
taking over their country or of demanding revenue from them . 

Henceforward the troubles in the Jandol valley sensibly diminish- 
ed, but some disturbance was caused in the Baraul valley by 
people from Asmar. Some mule-dnvers in a post near Bandai were 
cut up on the 19th June, and about this time several followers were 
Idlled 9 ttd convoys were fired on. It was, however, not possible 
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to deal with the peipotraton of theae outrages without having 
xecouise to action which would probably have caused undesirable 
complications, as they came from territory beyond the limits of 
British influence. 

By the end of July the road to Chitral vid the Panjkora valley 
had been extensively improved, and it was decided to abandon 
the Jandol-Baraul route and withdraw the troops stationed in those 
valleys. Accordingly by the middle of August the advanced 
troops were moved back to the left bank of the Panjkora, and the 
British units of the 2nd Division went into summer quarters on 
the Barchanrai hills south of the Talash valley. 

About this time the Reserve Brigade at Mardan and the Abbott- 
abad moveable column were broken up. 

During the withdrawal of the troops from Jandol no trouble 
was experienced from the tribes. After the completion of the 
movements, the Khans of Nawagai and Pashat came to Sado with 
the Shamozai and Salarzai jirgas, and stated that they had taken 
steps to prevent any disturbance. They also requested that the 
bridge at Sado might be left intact, and undertook to prevent any 
interference with it on the part of malcontents among the tribes- 
men. 

About the middle of July a number of Umra Khan’s relatives 
were sent to Peshawar by the Amir, who had refused their request 
for permission to proceed to Bajaur direct, lest their return to that 
country should be displeasing to the Government. These people 
were, however, sent back to Jandol, where lands were assigned to 
them by the order of the Political Officer, since they were unable 
to agree amongst themselves as to the division of the property of 
their late chief. Barwa was given to Saiyid Ahmad Khan ; Satbar 
to Sher Afzal Khan ; Shahi to the sons of Muhammad Zaman 
Khan ; Chanda to Mir Hassan Khan ; Damthal to Zanulla Kh an ; 
Tor to Mir Afzal Khan ; Mundah to Abdul Majid Khan ; Kaskothi to 
Abdul Ghani Khan and other cousins ; and Maskini to the family of 
Muhammad Shah Khan, who did not himself return until September. 

On the 4th September the troops composing the Chitral garrisem 
ceased to form part of the Relief Force and on the following day 
the 3rd Brigade was broken up. On the 3th the Commander-in- 
Chief arrived at Malakand, and after inspecting the troops in the 
Swat valley, proceeded to the Laram pass and to BatchamaL ^ 
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the 16th the General Ofiicer Commanding the lines of communica- 
tions issued orders for the final withdrawal of the troops. The last 
convoy for Chitral left Qujar on the 18th, and on the next day the 
garrison of that post withdrew to Dir. The final evacuation began 
on the 20th and was completed by the 27th without any disturb- 
ance. The telegraph line from Diosh to Chakdara was dismantled, 
the stores necessary for its reconstruction being left at Drosb, Dir, 
and Chakdara. 

On the 28th September the Divisional Head-quarters demobilised 
at Nowshera. In taking leave of the Chitral Belief Force Sir Robert 
Low, in his farewell order, placed on record his high ippreciation of 
the fine services of the troops whom it had been his privilege to 
command in the field for the past six months. 

The question of the future policy with regard to Chitral, and 
the means of communication with that country, had been under 
consideration since the 1:)eginning of the military operations. 
The Government of India had recommended the retention of a 
British force in Chitral and the maintenance of the road from Now- 
shera vid Pan] kora and Dir. In June the Secretary of State had 
informed the Government that, in view of the large number of troops 
which would be required to ensure the security of the road and the 
heavy burden which would consequently be thrown on Indian rove- ’ 
nues, these proposals were not acceptable. Before, however, fresh 
arrangements could be completed for the settlement of Cliitral and 
the evacuation of trans-frontier poets occupied by the troops, a 
change of government occurred, and the new Secretary of State in- 
formed the Indian Government that the matter would be recon- 
sidered. In reply to a i;equest for further information as ^o the 
proposed arrangements for keeping open the road to Chitral, the 
Government of India stated that, as the Khan of Dir and the Swat 
khans, were friendly, it was expected that the Panjkora-Dir route 
could be safeguarded by tribal levies and that it would only be 
necessary to employ troops at Chakdara and the Malakand pass. 
For Chitral the Government recommended a garrison of two bat- 
talions of Native infantry, one company Sappers and Miners, and 
one section of a Native mountain battery. It was added that the 
Native Infantry battalion in the Gilgit Agency could be withdrawn, 
and that the detachments at Mastuj and Ghizr would probably not 
be required. 
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This information removed the doubt which had hitherto been 
felt hj the Home Government as to the feasibility of keeping 
open the road by peaceful means and without heavy expenditure. 
Accordingly on the 9th August formal assent was given to the 
proposals of the Government of India. 

On the 10th August Sir Robert Low had been instructed to 
arrange for garrisoning the Malakand pass and Chakdara, and to 
settle terms with the Swatis and the Khan of Dir for the safeguard* 
ing of the road through their territories. The Khan of Dir in return 
for an annual allowance of Rs. 10,000, subsequently increased to 
Rs. 15 , 000 , undertook to keep open the postal route, protect the 
telegraph line, maintain the road, levy-posts, and camping-grounds 
in good order, and to protect the route with levies, the cost of upkeep 
of the latter being defrayed by Government. An extra sum of 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem was also granted as postal subsidy, and Rs. 
10,000 per annum was allowed in compensation for tolls and taxes, 
which the Khan agreed to forego.in future. The Khan also received 
a present of Rs. 26,000 for his services during the relief operations. 
The Dir levies, numbering 310 men (subsequently increased to 
360 infantry and 40 sowars), were to hold posts at Chakdara, 
Safai, Sado, Robat, Warai, Darora, Dir, and Kolandi. They are 
recruited chiefly from the Malizai Yusafzai, the remainder being 
Tarkanri, Utman Khel, and other Pathans. They were at first 
provided with Sniders but have since been re-armed with Martini- 
Henry rifles. 

The Khan of Nawagai was granted an allowance of Rs. 6,000 


per annum. Arrangements were also made with the khans and 

1 Squitdron Cv.iry. maintenance of 

1 MountAin Battery. the road through their valley — see Chap- 

^ tei VIII, and fortified posts were built at 

4 Battalions of Infantry. Chakdara and Malakand for the garri- 
sons, noted in the margin, which were left to hold those places. 

A Political Agency of Dir and Swat was established with head- 
quarters at Malakand, and Major H. A. Deane was appointed as 
political officer in charge. 
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APPENDIX C. 


DdaiU of Oommandi and Staff of the Chitrat Relief Farce. 
Divisional Stay?. 

To Command ihe Limion^ • . Major*General Sii B. C. Low, k.o.b. 

Aide-de-Camp . . . . Lieutenant B. B. Low, 9tli Ben. Lancers. 

Orderly Officer . . . . „ A. A. Irvine, 3rd Bengal Infantry. 

Chief Staff Officer .. Colonel B. Blood, c.b., b.b. (with rank 

of Brigadier-Oeneral). 

Aseietant Adjutant General . . Lieut.-Colonel J. H. S. Craigie, Highland 

Light Infantry. 

Aeeietant Quarter Maeter . . Liettt.-Colonel 0. H. C. Dyce, 33rd Bengal 
General* Infantry. 

Deputy Aeeietant Quarter . . Captain J. E. Nixon, 18th Ben. Lancers. 
Maeter General, IrdMi' 
yence, 

InteRiyenee Officer • • lieutenant W. B. Bobertson, 3rd Dra- 

goon Guards. 

Cdlonei an the Staff, Royal .. Colonel W. W. Murdoch, r.a. 

Artillery, 

Staff Captain, Royal ArtiUery.. Captain M. F. Fegen, r.a. 

Colonel on Staff, Royal Bngre. Brevet-Colonel H. P. Leach, d.s 0., r.e. 
Adjutant, Royal Engineers • • Captain J. A. Tanner, d.b.o., r.s. 

Field Engineer .. .. Major C. C. Ellis, R.x. 

Superintendent, Army Sig^ . . Captain T, B. O'Leary, Boyal Irish Pusi- 
naUing, licrs. 

Principal MeUcoi Officer . . Sjoigcon-Colonel T. Maunsell, A.if.8. 
Survey Ofioer . . Captain W. J. Bythell, b.x. 

Inepeeting Veterinary Officer .. Veterinary-Major B. Poyser, a.v.d. 
Divieional Commissariat Officer lieut.-Colonel A 0. Yaldwin. 

„ IransporUOffioer . • Major 0. M. FitiGerald. 

IsT Bbioadb Statv. 

Commanding^ • • • • Brigadier-General AAA Kinlooh, o.b« 

Orderly Officer Captain J. Q. Tomer, 2nd Ben. Lmoers. 

Deputy Amistant Adjutant and n W. B. Bnnbuiy, 2{^h Punjab 
Quarter Matter Qenerek Infantry, 

(m) 
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Bfigaii-Maijor •• .. Captain H. E. Stanton, d.b.o., r.a. 

Bri^CommisiariaiOfieer.. ,, B. P. Jacbion, CoiuniBsariat- 

Transport Department. 

2m BmoaDS Stafy. 

Commanding^ .. .. Colonel H. G. Waterfield (with rank of 

Brigadier-General). 

Orderly Officer .. .. Lieutenant P. E. Ricketts, 18th Bengal 

Lancers. 

Deputy Assistant AdjviafU and Captain W. G. Hamilton, East Lane. 

Quarter Master Oenercl. . Regiment. 

Brigade-Major .. .. Captain A. C. Batten, 2nd Punjab 

Cavalry. 

Brigade Commissariat Officer. Captain C. G. R. Thackwell. 

Sbd Brigade Staff. 

Commanding-- . . . . Brigadier-General W. F. Gatacre, d.s.o. 

Orderly Officer . . . . Lieutenant R. G. Brooke, 7th Hussars. 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Captain L. Herbert, Central India 

Quarter Master General. Horse. 

Brigade-Major .. .. Captain G. C. 1. Stookwell, Highland 

Light Infantry. 

Brigade Commissariat Officer. . Captain A. B. Williams. 

Staff of Divisional Troops. ’ 

Brigade-Major . . . . Captain G. J. Younghusband, Corps of 

Guides. 

Commanding Royal Artillery. . Lieut.- Colonel W. Aitken, r.a. 

Adjutant, Royal ArtiUery .. Captain G. C. Dowell, r.a. 

Brigade Commissariat Officer.. Captam B, W. Nicholson. 

Lines of Communication Staff. 

Commanding — • . . . Colonel A. G. Hammond, v.o,, o.b., d.s.o. 

A.-D.-C. (with rank of Brigadier- 
General). 

Orderly Officer .. ,. Lieutenant E. B. C. Boddam, 2nd Bat- 

talion, 5th Gnrkha Rifles. 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Brevet-Major S. C. H. Monro Seaforth 
Quarter Matter General BSghlanders. 

Commanding Roffdl Engineer Brevet-Iieut-Colonel W. T. Shone, 

D.8,0., R.1. 

Adj^dant, Royal Engineers .. Captam B. B« RnsseO, r.r. 

Brinoifdl Medical Officer .. Snrgeon-Coloiiel G. Thomson, i.mj. 
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Bam NawAem Majar A. F. Banow, 0 . 110 ., IMiBengal 

Infantf^. 

Road OommandatU on lie Linet Major F. 8. Chratidn, 13th Bengal Lan- 
of OommunieatioH. cere. 

Deputy ABiioUmt Captain C. W. Someraet, 12th Bengal 

Quofter Mooter General. Infantry. 

Veterinary Ofieer ai ike Baee • . Yeteiinaiy-Captain F. W. Forsdyke, 
Ordnance Offioere •• Major K. S. Dnneterville, B.a. 

„ „ Captain M. W. S. Paaley, R.A. 

„ 0. H. L. F. Wilson, njL. 

Rsskbvb Bbioadb Staff. 

Commandiny^ . . . • Major-General G. N. Channer, v.o., o.b. 

Orderly Officer . . . • Captain B. H. Boucher, BEampshiie Regi- 

ment. 

Deputy Aioiitant Adjutant and Major H. L. Smith-Dorrien, n.e.o., Derby- 
Quarter Mooter General. shire Regiment. 

Brigade-Major .. .. Captain H. H. Dobbie, 80th Punjab 

Infantry. 

Brigade Commieoariat Ofieer Lieutenant W. T. Vincent. 

Brigade Transport Ofieer • . Captain A. B. H. Northcott, Royal Scots 

Fusiliers. 

Brigade SignaUing Officer . . Captain W. £. M. None, Ifiddlesez Regi- 
ment. 

Field Engineer . . . . Major J. W. Thurbum, B.B. 
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Strwifii and distributum of (he CkUral Rdief Force on lot May 1890 . 
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APPENDIX E. 


ArrangtfMVdi for the Lines of Communication^ Chitral Relief Force, sanctioned 

in 0, 0. 0. No. 478 of lOth May 1895. 

Organization , — An officer of the rank of Major-General will command the 
Line of Communications from the base to the advanced depdt. The duties of 
the General Officer Commanding the Line of Communications will be as de- 
fined in the Field Service Manual, Part XI, paragraph 51. 

The line will be divided into four sections, each in charge of a Road 
Commandant : — 

1. Base to Khar, about 58 miles. 

2. Khar to Mundia Khan, about 42 miles. 

3. Mundia Khan to Dir, about 48 miles. 

4. From Dir onwards. 

The General Officer Commanding the Line of Communications will take 
orders only from the General Officer Commanding the Chitral Relief Force. 
Hid powers will be as defined in the Field Service Manual, Part XI, paragraph 
52, with the following addendum : 

** Detached operations will be conducted entirely under the orders of ^ 
the General Officer Commanding the Chitral Relief Force, but 
in the event of communication with the latter being, from any 
circumstances impracticable, the General Officer Commanding 
Line of Communications will assume the command and res- 
ponsibility, but he must not himself leave the Line of Com- 
munications.” 

All requisitions that he may make on Brigadier-Generals, or other officers, 
for duties on the Line of Communications must at once be complied with. 

The principal Commissariat Officer of the force and the principal Trans* 
port Officer will be under the orders of the General Officer Commanding the 
Line of Communications ; as well as all Commissariat Officers and all Trans- 
port Officers, except Brigade Commissariat and Brigade Transport Officers 
who are under General Officers Commanding Brigades. The exception to 
this will be when Brigade Transport is used on the line apart from the brigades, 
and the Transport Officer imcoinpanics it. 

All Ordnance Officers and Depfits, as they stand, will be under the Gen- 
eral Officer Commanding the line of Communications. 

(561 ) 
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The Inspeoting yetecinazj Officer and all other Vetednaiy Offioeza will 

be mider the General Officer Commanding the line of Communications. 

STATF Of THB LzNB Of Coinn751CA3!IOK8. 

Gbnerol Offm C<m- Major-General S. Stednum, c.b. 
monding. 

Aidede^Caimp . . Lieutenant H. W. F. Cooke; 24th Punjab Infantry. 

AtiidatU Adjutant and Colonel I. B. M. Hamilton, D.8.O. 

Quarter Marter Oen- 
erol. 

Deputy AsiiitarUAdjut* Captain G. V. Kemball, Koyal Artillery. 
ant and Quarter Mas* 
ter General. 

Principal Medical Surgeon-Colonel G. Thomson, Indian Medical Service. 
Ofioer. 

Chief Cammissariat Lieut.-Colonel A. G. Yaldwyn. 
ojfieer. 

Chief Transport Officer Major C. M. Fitzgerald. 

Basd CommatliafU . . „ A. F. Barrow, c.h.o., 12th Bengal Infantry. 

"Deputy Assistant Adjut* Captain C. W. Somerset, 12th Bengal Infantry. 
ant and Quarter Mat* 
ter General at the Base. 

Bead Commandants • . Major F. S. Gwatkin, 13th Bengal Lancers. 

Brevet-Major S. C. H. Monro, Seaforth Highlanders. 

. Major G. H. W. O’Sullivan, Royal EngineeiB. 

„ A. J. Watson, Suffolk Regiment. 

Commanding Boyal Engi- lieut.-Colonel W. T. Shone. d.b.o., b.b. 
neers. 

Adjutant, Boyd Engi* Captain B. B. Russell, r.b. 
iieera. 

Field Engineers .. Major H. £. S. Abbott, b.x.. Captain G. Williams, 

B.X., Captain W. G. R. Cordue, b.x.. Captain 
H. C. Hanton, b.x. 

iiffwfofif Field Engineers Lieutenant A. J. H. Swiney, b.b.. Lieutenant A. 

Walpole, B.X., Lieutenant H. P. Thuillier, R.B., 
lieothnant F. F. N. Bees, r.x.. Lieutenant S. 
D’A. Crookshank, B.B., Lieutenant £. C« Ogilvie, 
R.B., Lieutenant K. A. L. Hepper, r.x. 



APPENDIX F. 

AqreemeiiiA %Dith the Khan of Dir* 

Wembmab the Gbyernment of India have no deaixe to annex the tenitory 
of the Khan of Dir, but require a road to be kept open from the Swat vallej 
to Chitral territory, the Khan of Dir, on behalf of himself and of his successon, 
fully and freely undertakes : — 

that he will keep open the road from Chakdara to Ashieth, 
that he will make any postal arrangements required, 
that he will protect the telegraph on any occasion when it is put up, 
that he will maintain the road, levy posts and camping-ground 
enclosures in good repair, and 
that he will protect the whole line with levies. 

II. — In return for the above considerations the Government of India 
undertake to grant the Khan a payment of ten thousand rupees a year, and 
a present of four hundred Snider rifles with such a supply of ammunition as 
may be deemed advisable ; and they will defray the cost, as may be neces- 
sary, of the maintenance of the levies. 

III. — The Government of India further undertake on their part, in con- 
sideration of the Khan accepting the conditions aforesaid and performing 
the services required by them, that they will not interfere with his adminis- 
tration of the country as fixed by its present boundaries. 

IV. — In consideration of receiving from the Government of India an 
annual payment of 10,000 rupees the Khan of Dir, on behalf of himself and his 
successors, declares that trade passing along the road from Chakdara to 
Ashreth shall for ever be free from all toll or tax within his territories. 

V. — The payments for the levi^ will be made at the end of every month ; 
the payment of the allowance to the Khan mentioned in clause II, and of the 
sum mentioned in clause IV in consideration of freedom of trade from taxes, 
shall be made in equal half-yearly instalments, one payment in the spring 
of the year, and one in the autumn. The first payments on these accounts 
will ])ecome due on the 1st of April 1896. 

VI. — The Khan of Dir, on behalf of himself and of his successors, under- 
takes, at any time when the Government of India may wish to place troopa 
temporarily on the Laram hill or on the Dusha Khel range, to give sufficient 
ground for their accommodation upon receiving a fair rent for the site or sites. 

Laxam: y (Sd.) MUHAMMAD SHARIF KHAN, 

The 12A Sefimher 1896. 


(BCS) 


Khan of Dir* 



CHAPTER Xni. 


MOtJa-YVaAMZAl ASD TASKANBI TUBKB Or DIB ASD BAJAVB-«(mU. 

Avtkb the withdrawal of the troops of the Chitial Belief Force 
at the end of 1896, the condition of affairs in Dir and Bajaur was 
on the whole satisfactory, although there was a certain amount of 
unrest among various local factions. The new political arrange- 
ments promised to be successful, and the levy system for keeping 
open the road through Dir worked well, mails and stores being 
passed through to Ghitral without interference. Moreover, the 
abolition of tolls and taxes gave a welcome impetus to trade. 

In January 1896 the Khan of Dir caused some trouble by 
invading the Jandol valley ; but when the British Political Officer, 
Major H. A. Deane, represented that such interference was likely 
to provoke the lasting enmity of the Jandolis, who were in a position 
to cause serious trouble on the flank of the Chitral road, he at once 
agreed to withdraw his followers. In May, troops proceeded from 
India by the Nowshera-Dir road to relieve the garrison in Chitral 
which returned by the same route. These movements were com- 
pleted without any interference or disturbance on the part of the 
tribesmen. 

During the autumn the Khan of Nawagai, wishing to extend 
his authority over the Salarzai people of the Babukaira valley, 
attacked the Khan of Fashat and seized two of his forts. The Khan 
of Dir, with Saiyid Khan of Barwa, also threatened to take part in 
the quarrel, but fortunately Major Deane was able to bring about a 
settlement which put a stop to further hostilities. During this year 
some anxiety was caused by rumours of the return of Umra Khan. 
He had been permitted by the Amir, with the consent of the Govan- 
ment of India, to proceed on a pilgrimage to Mecca. On his arrival 
in India on his homeward journey, the Government had proposed 
to grant him an allowance and a residence at Quetta. He, how- 
ever, declined this offer and returned to Kabul. 
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At the begbning of 1897 it seemed not unreasonable to expect 
that the constant strife of former years was now about to be 
succeeded by a period of peace and prosperity. It was evident, 
however, that such a state of affairs woiUd not be welcomed by the 
mvUat and others of the priestly classes. These individuals, 
besides cherishing a fanatical hatred of all unbelievers, were bitter- 
ly opposed to any civilizing influence which might tend to destroy 
their supremacy among an ignorant and superstitious people. 
Consequently they were inten.<5ely suspicious of any advance on 
the part of the British, and did their utmost to discourage friendly 
relations between the tribesmen and the Government officials. 
The Hadda MuUa was known to be inciting the Mamunds and Nawa- 
gai clans to join with their neighbours, the Mohmands and Utman 
Khel, in a hostile demonstration against us. The Palam Mulla 
also endeavoured to stir up the fanaticism of the people of Dir, and 
urged them to attack the troops on their way to Chitral at the time 
of the annual reliefs. The Khan of Dir, however, seized and 
punished his messenger, and informed Major Deane that he would 
presently deal with the mvlla himself, who, as he now discovered, 
had been tampering with the levies. 

There was evidence, too, of Afghan intrigues amongst the 
Bajaur clans, and the Khan of Dir received a letter from Kabul 
enquiring what action he would take in the event of a general riairg 
of the Muhammadan tribes. The Si^dh Salar, Ghulam Haidar, 
who was still in Asmar on business connected with the demarca- 
tion of the Afghan boundary, also caused much mischief by spread- 
ing false reports as to the intentions of the Government with regard 
to Mohmand territory. 

Notwithstanding these indications of unrest, and the undisguis- 
ed hostility of the religious leaders, the Chitral reliefs were carried 
out in May without any disturbance. 

In June the Khan of Dir established bis authority over the 
tribes on the right bank of the Swat river, and early in the following 
month Major Deane received a number of Swati jirgas and effected 
a settlement between them and the Khan, * which appeared to 
satisfy all parties. The influence of the Mian Guls, who had been 

I The title of Neweb of Dirwei conferred the Government ;>pon Mohammad 
Sharif Khan in leoogmtion of hii friendly aervieei. 
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a source of trouble in Upper Swat, was on tbe wane, and with the 
Khan of Dir paramount from the Lowari pass to Chakdara the 
safety of the Chitral road seemed to be assured. The attempts of 
the mvUas and other intriguers had apparently failed, and the 
people appeared to be inclined to settle down to peace and quiet. 

About the middle of July, however, a fresh complication 
was caused by the appearance of a religious fanatic called MuUa 
Mastan or Fakir Sartor, ^ who came to be known later as the Mad 
Fakir. This man arrived at Landakai in Swat from Buncr, and 
in an incredibly short time spread a flame of fanaticism which 
culminated in an attack on the posts at Malakand and Chakdara 
by a large gathering of Swatis and tribesmen from many of the 
neighbouring clans. 

This attack and the events in the Swat valley which imme- 
diately preceded it have already been described in Chapter VIIL 

The fighting continued at the Malakand from the 26th July 
till the 1st August ; and Chakdara, which was attacked at the same 
time, was not relieved until August 2nd, when the tribesmen were 
dispersed after suffering very heavy losses. The original gather- 
ing of about 1,000 followeis of the Mad Fakir had been increased 
during this short period by numerous reinforcements to some 12,000 
men at the Malakand and 8,000 at Chakdara. In addition to the 
Swat valley tribesmen, the following clans were included among the 
enemy, viz., Adinzai, Dush Khel, Ausa Khcl of the Talash valley, 
a small party of Painda Khel, and contingents from Bajaur, and the 
Maidan and Upper .Tandol valleys. Sections of the Utman Khcl 
and Bunerwals and some 2,000 British subjects from YUsafzoi 
also took part in the rising. 

The Khan of Dir was away in Kohistan when this fanatical 
outbreak occurred, and he had evidently been unwilling or unable 
to restrain his people. But though his attitude may have been 
uncertain at first, when he saw that the Mad Fakir’s attempt was 
doomed to failure, he took prompt measures to prove his loyalty 
to (Government. On the 5th August he reopened communication 
with CHiitral and held the Panjkora bridge with his own retainers. 
He then visited Major Deane at Chakdara and promised to 
disarm and punish any of his subjects who had taken part in the 
rising. 


tBmiwMiM. 
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The Khan of Nawagai, notmthstandiug the efforts of the 
muUcu and others to turn him from his allegiance, declined to 
encourage openly any hostility to Gk>Ternment. 

It was soon evident that this was no mere local disturbance, 
but rather a preconcerted attempt of the combined tribes to drive 
the British from their country. Accordingly on the 30th July the 
Government of India issued orders for the despatch of a force to 
suppress the rising and to punish the tribes implicated in the 
attacks on our troops. 

Operations of the Malakand Field Force in Dir and Bajaur. 

The composition of this force, which was known as the Mala- 
kand Field Force, and was under the command of Major-General 
Sir Bindon Blood, k.o.b., has already been given in Appendix A., 
Chapter VIII. 

The operations of the Malakand Field Force in the Swat vaUey, 
the Utman Khel and Mohmand countries have been fully dealt 
with in the chapters referring to these tribes. It is, however, pio* 
pased briefly to recapitulate vkse movements, before dealing in 
detail with the operations in Dir and Bajaur. 

By the 8th August the concentration of the force was com- 
pleted. The 1st Brigade was at Amandarra, the 2nd at Malakand 
and Khar, and the Reserve Brigade remained at Mardan to watch 
the Bunerwals. On this date news was receiv(d of an attack 
on Shabkadar by the Molimands, led by the Iladda Mullu. This 
attack afforded still further proof of the general natme of the 
fanatical disturbance among the Fathan tribes. 

Meanwhile the troops of the Malakand Brigade, which had 
been reinforced, had already started operations in the Swat valley 
for the punishment of the tribcsmoi'. On the 9th August the 
Lower Swatis submitted unconditionally, and on the 17th the 1st 
Brigi’de advanced into Upper Swat, proceeding as far as Miangora, 
and returned to Thana on the 26th. 

It was now decided to postpone the punishment of the Buner> 
wals to a later date and to proceed at once with the coercion of the 
Utman Khel on the left bank of the Swat river. Accordingly on 
the SOth August the 2nd Brigade marched down the valley with 
this object, and the Reserve Brigade was ordered up from Mardan 
and BuBtanit At this time, however, events transpired m another 
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portion of the frontier which neoessitated the postponraaent of 
operavlons against the CSs-Swat Utman Ehel,and the 2nd Brigade 
was recalled. 

It will be remembered that the Hadda Mnlla's gathering 
of Mohmand tribesmen, which attacked Shabkadar, was signally 
defeated on the 0th August by a force 'from Peshawar under 
Brigadier-General Elies, and dispersed to the hills. Towards the end 
of August, however, the mu^ succeeded in collecting a fresh 
force, and on the 30th news was received that ho was advancing 
into Dir in order to retaliate on the Nawab for his friendly 
attitude towards the British Government. On receipt of this 
information the 2nd Brigade was recalled from Cis-Utman Ehel 
territory and the 3rd (or Reserve) Brigade under Brigadier-General 
Wodehouse was pushed forward to Uch in the Adinzai valley. 
This prompt move caused the Hadda Mulla to abandon his 
advance towards Dir, and his gathering dispersed. Nevertheless, 
on the 3rd September, the Government decided to undertake the 
punishment of the Mohmands forthwith; and a force of two 
brigades, under the command of Major-General Elies, was ordered 
AdTmoe of Mninkand *Fieid to advance from the Shabkadar diteo- 

‘‘iith Mohm»nd‘ t’*® Malakand 
Foro& • Field Force were to co-operate from the 

east, moving through Bajaur, vid Sado and Nawagai. The object 
of this expedition was to support the Chiefs of Dir and Nawagai 
and to safeguard cur communication with Chitral, and then, in 
conjunction with the force under General Elies, to break the 
power of the Hadda Mulla and crush the hostile gathering in the 
Mohmand country. 

At this time the attitude of the Fanjkora valley tribes caused 
considerable anxiety. The fighting in the Swat valley had natur- 
ally given rise to much unrest among them, and they were also 
stirred by the general spirit of fanaticism which had spread through, 
out the Pathan peoples on the border. Exaggerated reports W 
reached them of ltho Afridi successes in the Ehaibar and on the 
range; and the mitUas diligently spread a report that 
a or religious war, had been ordered by the Amir, who himself 
intended to take part in it. The movements of the Hadda IfnEa 
and the activity of the Mohmands also had a most disquieting eiset 
on the Dir and Bajaur peoples. 
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It has already been mentioned that the orders of the Oovem* 

8 squMbons. 11 th Bangd ment. for an advance into BajauT reached 
B.it.ir. R«v*i Bindon Blood on the 3rd September. 
Artillery. On the following day a column, as per 

f wSSIJi, 88ad Punjeb Brigadier-General Wode- 

infaatry. house, marched from Uch to Sado with 

sipS^'endMlIir”^’ ®®®ure the bridge over the 

2 sections, Field Hospitals. Panjkora. T^ig Column was reinforced 
on the 6th September by No. 1 Mountain Battery, Boyal Artillery, 
the Ist Battalion, West Surrey Regiment (The Queen’s), and 
No. 3 Company, Bombay Sappers and Miners. 

It transpired later that this move was only just in time to pre- 
vent the seizure of the bridge by the Bajauris and Shamozai Utman 
Khel. Information was received that these clans had met in jirga 
at Khar (in Bajaur) and had decided to oppose the Government. 
The minor khans of Bajaur and a representative of the Khan of 
Nawagai who were present had promised to lend arms and men, 
though, as they told the jirgas, they could not themselves join in 
active hostilities against the British troops. 

The Khans of Nawagai, Jhar, and Khar, when called upon to 
explain their conduct, stated that they had been powerless to over- 
come the unanimous determination of the Bajaur clans to resist us. ^ 

The prompt advance of General Wodehouse’s force to the Panj- 
kora, however, had anticipated the action of the Bajaur tribesmen 
and for the moment frustrated their plans. Consequently they 
abandoned the idea of fighting for the present, pending a further 
meeting of the clans to reconsider their future policy. 

On the 6th September the Shamozai Utman Khel expressed 
their willingness to submit to terms, and three days later, on the 
arrival of our troops at Ghosam, messages were received from 
the Khan of Nawagai and other Bajaur Chiefs offering to assist 
the Government. 

On the 7th September Sir Bindon Blood, with divisional head- 
quarters and the 2nd Brigade under General Jeffreys, marched 
bom Chakdara to Sarai, and on the next day advanced across 
the Panjkora to Kotkai. This brigade was equipped entirely with 
mule transport ; five days’ rations for men and one day’s grain for 
animals were carried in regimental charge, while seven days’ rations 
were carried by the Brigade Commissariat. Similar arrangements 
ymkl 4 ]> 
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were made for the Sxd Brigade, except that its transport consisted 
chiefly of camels. Fourteen days’ supplies were also carried by 
the ^visional Commissariat. The 1st Brigade was left to hold 
the Swat valley and the line of communications up to Sado : it was 
equipped with camels, carts, and a few mules. 

On the 0th September the 2nd Brigade with Divisional Head- 
quarters moved to Ohosam. The advance into Mohmand country 
was now postponed for three days in order that Sir Bindon Blood 
might deal with the Shamozai Utman Khel. A line of 100 rifles 
was demanded from this section, but the time at the General’s dis- 
posal was not sufficient to allow of punitive measures so as to en- 
force full compliance with the terms, and only fifteen breech- 
loading rifles and eighty-six guns were given up. 

Meanwhile Major Deane, with a cavalry escort, proceeded to 
settle terms with the Jandolis, and went up the valley as far as 
Barwa. The Khans of Mundah, Tor Chandeh, and Shah were sub- 
missive and gave up over thirty rifles. But Umra Khan’s brothers 
and his cousin Abdul Majid Khan, who had also participated 
in the rising in Swat, failed to comply with Major Deane’s 
that they should surrender a certain number of rifles ; and 
as they had sent away their women and children, it was evident 
that they contemplated resistance. They were, however, promptly 
seized before they could put these plans into execution, and were 
sent under escort to Malakand, where they were detained until 
they had complied with the terms imposed. 

On the loth-llth September the 3rd Brigade concentrated 
a •qoMlioiu.Galdea Cavalry, at Shakrata, and a portion of the 1st 
Infantry. Brigade, as shown in the margin, was 
i No. * 5 Company, Madra* moved up to Sado, to guard the Panjkora 
Bapport and Miners. bridge and the advanced depdt which 

was formed there. Cavalry reconnaissances to the Batai and 
Shinai passes met with no opposition ; and on the 12th the 
2nd Brigade encamped at Khar (in Bajaur), while the 3rd 
BrigSide advanced to Shamshak at the southern end of the 
Wat^ valley. At this place some Mamund and Salarzai maUkt 
visited the camp, and enquired what were the intentions of 
Government with regard to thOir people, but no representatit^ 
;tiyo appeared on behalf of rither of these sections. The 
w«M i^zmed that, as a condition of peaoe,< fifty riflss would 
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demanded from the Mamnnds and forty from the Salareai. Mean, 
while the cayalry reconnoitred the Watdai and Chaharmnng 
▼alleys, but except for a few harmless shots from the Mamund 
village of Zagai no opposition was encountered. 

Sit Bindon Blood now intended to co-operate with the Mohmand 
Field Force, by sending Brigadier-General Jeffreys with a portion 
of the 2nd Brigade across the Bambat Pass to Butkor and Danish 
Kol, while he himself with the remainder of his force was to move 
into Mohmand territory by way of Nawagai. In accordance with 
this plan, the 2nd Brigade marched from Khar on the 14th Septembet, 
and seized the Rambat Pass. Leaving the Buffs and the company 
of Sappers and Miners to hold the pass, the General moved the rest 
of his troops back to a camp on the right bank of the Chaharmung 
stream, about two miles from Markhanai. This village belonged 
to the Mandal Utman Khel who had taken part in the fighting 
in the Swat valley, and had hitherto made no sign of submission. 

The camp near Markhanai was a four-sided entrenchment, 
Att*ok on 2nd Brigade Camp of the type usual in frontier warfare, 
at Mukhanai by Mamund*. jjjg tjoops bivouacked on the perimeter^ 

protected by a breastwork, while the hospitals, transport, stores^ 
etc., were placed in the centre. The east face was on the edge 
of a wide tuda about sixty feet deep, with precipitous banln, 
beyond which was a stony plain intersected by numerous small 
ravines. On the other three sides was open country, except that, 
in a fold of ground, about seventy yards from the west parapet, 
some terraced fields sloped down to a ncda which ran northwards to 
the Chaharmung stream, about 1,200 yards distant. 

Shortly after 8 p . m . three signal shots fired by the enemy were 
followed by a heavy fusilade from the east, west, and north, which 
caused considerable loss among the animals in the centre of the 
camp. The troops at once manned their trenches on the perimeter, 
and lights and fires were promptly extinguished. I^e attack, 
which was mainly directed on the east face, held by the Gulden 
Infantry, was replied to by steady volleys, while the battery fired 
star shell to light up the enemy’s position. The tribesmen made 
no attempt to rush the camp, but, utilizing the cover afforded by 
boulders and nala$, to approach to close range, kept up a galling 
fire till 10 P.M. Firing now ceased for a time and signal fires were 
seen to be lighted at several villages in the Mamund valley. 

4 09 
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A iitde before 11 p.m. the attack waa renewed with inoreaaed 
vigour and lasted for about three and a half hours. This time 
the main attach was made on the west face, held bj the 38th 
Dogras. Brigadier>6eneral Jeffreys ordered the Dogras to hold 
their fire in the hope that the enemy would attempt a charge ; 
but the tribesmen could not be induced to leave the cover of the 
broken ground close to the parapet, and accordingly a counter- 
attack was ordered. While collecting their men for this purpose, 
Captain W. E. Tomkins and Lieutenant A. W. Bailey, 38th Dogras, 
were killed, and Lieutenant H. A Harrington was dangerously 
wounded. The attempt was then abandoned, and shortly after, 
wards the enemy drew off. The casualties of the 2nd Brigade 
during this night attack were two British officers, two sepoys and 
two followers killed, one British and one native officer, and nine 
other ranks wounded ; ninety-eight horses and transport animals 
were also killed or wounded. The enemy consisted of some 400 
Mamund marksmen under the leadership of Muhammad Amin of 
Inayat Eila, with a few Salarzai, and some men of the Shamozai 
and But Khel Ismailzai sections of the Utman Khel. They lost 
twelve men killed besides many wounded. 

Early next morning Captain E. H. Cole, with a squadron of 
the 11th Bengal Lancers, started in pursuit up the Mamund valley, 
and, overtaking a party of the enemy near Badan Kot, killed twenty- 
one of them, and drove the remainder into the hills surrounding 
Badan gorge. Being prevented by the difficult ground from follow- 
ing the fugitives any further. Captain Cole withdrew his troopers. 
On seeing this, the enemy as usual recovered their courage, and 
began to harass the retirement of the cavalry, but as soon as 
they observed the approach of supporting troops from Markhanai 
they dispersed. 

Information of the affair at Markhanai had at once been sent 
to Nawagai, and as soon as Sir Bindon Blood had ascertained 
beyond doubt that the Mamunds were responsible for this attack 
on our camp, he instructed Brigadier-General Jeffreys to take 
prompts measures to punish them. 

The previous orders for the advance of the 2nd Brigade over 
the Rambat pass wore accordingly cancelled, and on the lOth 
September Brigadier-General Jeffreys concentrated his troops aV 
Ina^t KUa 
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Meanwhile the 3ni Brigade remained in an entren''>hed porition 
at Nawagai, where Sir Bindon Blood decided to await the advance 
oi Major-General Elies* force from Peshawar. The reasons for 
this course were as follows :— (*) Sir Bindon Blood did not consider 
that his single brigade was strong enough to deal with the Hadda 
Mulla’s following unsupported, or to force their position on the 
Bedmanai pass ; (u) it was inadvisable to join General Jeffreys, 
since the 2nd Brigade alone was strong enough to carry out the 
punishment of the Mamunds, and a retrograde movement in the face 
of the hostile Mohmand gathering would have been most unwise, 
especially as the country in rear was intricate and difficult; (iii) it 
was of the utmost importance that the Khan of Nawagai should be 
upheld by our present support ; for, if left to himself, he would 
almost certainly have been powerless to resist the pressure brought 
to bear upon him to join in active hostilities against the Government. 

Reconnaissances were made by the cavalry of the 3rd Brigade 
from Nawagai to the Kandara, Ata Khel, and Ambahar valleys. 
On the 16th and 16th September cavalry patrols reconnoitred 
the Bedmanai pass, wl^ich was found to be strongly held by the 
Hadda Mulla’s forces.' 

On the 17th news of the fighting in the Mamund valley reach- 
ed Nawagai, but the Khan, though strongly urged by his advis-*- 
ers, and by envoys from the Sipah Solar, to turn against us, 
remained true to his agreement to assist the Government. His 
retainers were employed in preventing any attack on the camp, and 
so far had been successful in their efforts. On the 18th communi- 
cation was opened up with the Mohmand Field Force under Major- 
General Elies, which had reached the Nahaki pass.* On the 19th 
Sir Bindon Blood was directed from Army Head Quarters to pro- 
ceed to Inayat Kila, but owing to the situation at Nawagai he was 
unable to comply with this order until the 22nd. 

On the night of the 10th some 2,000 of the Hadda Mulla’s 
followers from the Bedmanai pass made an attack on the camp, 
but were easily driven off. Our casualties were one-man killed 
and one wounded. The camp was situated on stony terraded fields 
which sloped gently downwards towards the south. To the north 
the ground was open. On the east and west faces were deep nalat 
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About 160 to 200 yards from tbe camp, in wlpoh the enemy could 
collect, and on the west the terraces gave good cover even nearer. 
About a mile beyond on either side were steep rod^ hills, and from 
the western ridge a low spur jutted out eastward to within 1,000 
yards of the camp. 

On the 20th a second night attack was made from the north 
and north-west by a body oi tribesmen under the leadership of 
Sufi Hulla of Batikot who had joined the Hadda Mulla’s force. 
Information had previously been given by the Khan of Nawagai 
that an attack was probable, and accordingly the troops were on 
the alert and well prepared. 

The attack, which began about 0 p.k., was well carried out by 
rushes of swordsmen, .covered by a smart fire of small arms ; and the 
firing, with rushes at intervals, sometimes against three sides of 
the camp at the same time, went on till about 2 A.M., when the 
enemy drew off. 

The steadiness of the troops during this somewhat try ing 
action was quite perfect, and the safety of the camp was never 
in the slightest degree doubtful, although the enemy’s swordsmen 
were so determined that many of them were shot down close to the 
entrenchment. The fire discipline of the infantry w|is shown to be 
excellent ; the star shells fired by the mountain battery were most 
useful, and shrapnel and case were also fired at different times with 
great effect. Besides the 3,000 engaged in this attack the enemy 
had another body of some 2,000 in reserve. Their losses were heavy 
and amounted to at least 330 killed, besides a large number wound- 
ed, and several leading men were known to have been killed. 

On our side the casualties were one man killed, thirty-one 
officers and men wounded, including Brigadier-General Wodehouse. 

The cavalry were sent in pursuit at daybreak, but the enemy 
were not seen. On this date Sir Bindon Blood and Major-General 
Elies, Commanding the Mohmand Field Force, met at Lakarai. On 
the following day the former proceeded to the Mamund valley, 
1st Bsttaiion, Royal West while the 3rd Brigade, as shown in 

‘k* ««">«>“« »l lint.. 

ssth Oarwboi Rifles. Colonel B. C. Graves, 39th GarbwaUs, 

Na u^rtain Batt^, R.A. ““ched to Ku* Chinarai, and was trans- 
No. 3 Co., Bo. s. and M. ferred to the Mohmand Field Force, 
Chapter SCI. After taking part in the operations of this Force, the 
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8rd Brigade marched to Peshawar 'on the 2nd October, and war 
eventuaUy employed with the Tirah Expeditionary Force. 

We may now return to the operations of the 2nd Brigade. 
On the 16th September Brigadier-General Jeffreys advanced from 
Inayat Kila up the Watelai valley. His troops were divided into 
three columns as under : — 

^ 1 squadron, llth Bengal Lancers. 

4 guns, No. 8 Mountain Battery. 

No. 1, Lieut.- Colonel 4 companies. The BujQfs. 

Goldney, 35th Sikhs. J o „ 35th Sikhs. 

2 sub-sections. No. 4 company, Bengal Sappers and 
Miners. 

No. 2, Lieut. -Colonel ^6 companies, 38th Dogras. 

Vivian, 38th Dogras. j ^ sub-sections, No. 4 company, Bengal Sappers and 
Miners. 

No. 3, Major Campbell, / 2 companies. The Buffs. 

Guide. Infantry. \ g Guide, 

1 2 sub-sections, No. 4 company, Bengal Sappers and 

( Miners. 

The plan of operations was as follows : — 

No. 1 column was to advance along the Kaga pass road to 
Badalai, destroying the fortified villages of Tanrai, Munar, and 
Hazarnao en route. No. 2 column was to move along the eastern 
foothills against the villages of Shinkot, Lower Chingai, Dama- 
dolah, and Badan, while No. 3 column, moving more or less 
parallel with the centre force, was to direct its march towards 
Agrah, and deal with the villages met with on the west of the 
Watelai stream. 

Lieut.-Colonel Vivian met with no opposition at Shinkot 
or Chingai, and having destroyed these villages, moved on to 
Damadolah. Here he found a considerable force of the enemy 
holding a strong position. Having decided that without guns his 
small force was insufficient to carry the position, he now withdrew, 
and was followed up for some distance by the enemy, who were 
driven off with loss. This column reached camp at Inayat TTila 
at 4 P.M., the only casualties being two men slightly wounded. 

Meanwhile the other two columns moved up the valley. At 
about 7-80 A.M., the cavalry reported that the enemy were holding 
Badan, and Lieut.-Colonel Ommaney, with four companies of 
the Boffs and two guns was ordered to dislodge them. The 
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enemy evacuated this poeition without showing fight, 'and the 
Buffs followed them up towards the hills as far as Dabar, leaving 
the village of Badan to be destroyed by No. 2 column, which 
was expected to come on later. Meanwhile the remainder of No. 1 
column pushed on towards Badalai. When nearly opposite the 
village, Lieut.-Colonel Goldney received a report from the cavalry 
that the enemy were collecting in strength from the west. 
He accordingly halted and ordered the detachment of the Buffs at 
Dabar to rejoin the column. Shortly afterwards, however, the 
enemy were reported to be moving off towards the Kaga pass at 
the head of the valley. On receipt of this information Brigadier- 
General Jeffreys directed Lieut.-Colonel Goldney to push on 
without waiting for the remainder of the column ; and at the 
same time he sent a message ordering Major Campbell to bring 
his detachment up on the left of the centre force. A few of the 
enemy who were holding Badalai were quickly driven off, and 
about 9-30 A.M., Captain Ryder, with companies 36th Sikhs, 
moved up the spur to the east of the village to protect the 
right flank. The guns, with IJ companies as escort, also moved up 
the hill .on the right of Badalai, while the remainder of the 36th 
Sikhs advanced against Upper Chingai. Having cleared this vil- 
lage two companies pushed on to Shahi Tangi, which was reached at 
10-30 A.M. Hero Lieut.-Colonel Goldney halted to await the 
arrival of the Buffs. As soon as they perceived that the advance of 
the troops was checked, the enemy began to press forward in con- 
siderable numbers. Lieut.-Colonel Goldney thereupon ordered 
the Sikhs to retire, and the two companies which had advanced 
rather far from their supports were hotly attacked as they fell back 
towards Chingai. 

A body of the enemy advancing across some open ground on 
the west threatened to cut off their retreat, but were checked 
and dispersed by an opportune charge of the squadron under 
Captain Cole. This action relieved the pressure on the 
who now turned on their assailants and drove them off at the point 
of the bayonet. 

At this moment the four companies of the Buffs arrived, and 
the two sections of the battery came into action on the ridge north 
of Chingai. Meanwhile No. 3 column imder Major Campbell 
tt^, and having occupied a position on the right bank of the 
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Btmm, chdo&eu bue advance of a large body of tribesmen who were 
crossing from the western side of the valley to reinforce the enemy 
atShahi Tangi. Daring the retirement of the 36th Sikhs from 
that village. Lieutenant V. Hughes and one sepoy were killed and 
Lieutenant Cassels and sixteen men wounded. 

Shortly after midday the Buffs, with the 36th Sikhs, again 
moved forward, covered by the fire of the artillery, to oom> 
plete the destruction of the villages of Chingai and Shahi Tangi. 
This was successfully accomplished by 2*3i0 p.m., and appreciable 
loss was inflicted on the enemy, who had all the while maintained 
a stubborn resistance. 

The Brigadier-General now b^an to withdraw his troops, with 
the intention of returning to camp at Inayat Kila. 

The flanking party of the 36th Sikhs was still on the high ridge 
above Chingai ; orders to retire had been sent by signal to Captain 
Byder earlier in the day, but had failed to reach him. About 
3-30 P.M., however. Captain Byder, observing the retirement of the 
main body, began to withdraw his men along the ridge, but in 
a direction which diverged from the general line of retreat. As this 
party fell back it was hotly assailed by the enemy on all sides ; 
but eventually, vrith the assistance of the Guides, who most gal- 
lantly came to their support, Captain Byder’s men succeeded iff 
reao^g the plain just as darkness set in. During their retirement 
the Sikhs had repulsed repeated charges of the enemy’s swordsmen 
with heavy loss : but their own casualties were also severe, and 
amounted to fifteen killed, three missing, and twenty-four wounded, 
among the latter being both the British and two native officers. 
Twentyvtwo Martini-Henry rifles also fell into the hands of the 
enemy. 

]^gadier-General Jeffreys had halted the covering troops in 
order to give Captain Byder’s party time to withdraw, but as soon 
as he was assured of the latter’s safety, he continued .the retire- 
ment.. At about 7 p.x. the General reached Bilot, wheSre he was 
met by four oompames under Major Worlledge, who had 
to hie aasistanee from Inayat Kila. This reinforcemeni/was at 
ones sent to support the Guides, since it was evident from the 
sound of firing that they were s^ ragaged with the enemy. The 
iriio were retiring in extended order, had now toaehed 
Mnna*^ while the battery esoorted by the Sappers and Minen 

ftal 41 
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•nd a company of the 36tli Sikhs was moving to a position jnst 
north of BUot. 

Seeing that it would be difficult to leach InayatSila that night, 
and being anxious fox the safety of the detachments on his right, 
KdgadieX'Oeneral Jeffreys decided to occupy Munar and Bilot 
Darkness had already set in, and in the confusion he order to hold 
Mnnar failed to reach the officer commanding the Buffs, who conse- 
quently continued to retire. A heavy thunderstorm breaking at 
this moment added to the difficulties of the troops, and they 
now became separated. The Buffs and the company of the 
36th Sikhs, which had lost touch with the battery, made their 
way independently to the camp at Inayat Kila, where they arrived 
about 9 P.M. Meanwhile the guns with the Sappers and Miners 
hadmovedontoBilot, where they were joined by about a dozen 
men of the Buffs. General Jeffreys now ordered this small force 
to take up a defensive position in the village, part of which was 
burning; but the enemy rushing up occupied some walls within 
close range, and poured in a destructive fire causing serious loss in 
men and animals. Lieutenant Watson, K.B., Lieutenant Wynter, 
B.A.; and several men were wounded, and a number of the battery 
mules were hit. The guns fired a few rounds of case, and most 
persistent attempts were made by the Buffs and Sappers to clear 
the village : but their repeated charges, though most gallantly led 
by Lieutenants Oolvin and Watson, failed to dislodge the enemy. 
Eventually about midnight, the four companies under Major 
Worlledge, who had been unable to gain touch with the Guides in 
the darkness, arrived at Bilot. With the assistance of this re- 
inforcement the tribesmen were quickly driven off, and no further 
attack was made on the village during the rest of the night. For 
their gallant conduct in this affair Lieutenants Watson and 
Colvin, B.II,, and Corporal Smith, East Kent Begiment, received 
the Victoria Cross. 

The casualties during the day amounted in all to 2 officers 
(lieutenant Hughes, 36th Sikhs, and Lieutenant Crawford, B.A.) 
and 86 men killed, 11 officers, 102 men, and 3 followers wounded. 

On the 18th September the 2nd Brigade destroyed the village 
of Dauadolah, wherea large quantity of grain was obtained. During 
the operations the enemy kept up a desultory fire from the hills 
aorth*e|8t of the village, and as usual followed up the enhsequent 
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letixement, bat they were onable to get to dose quarters. Their loss 
was not aseertained, but was probably severe : on our side two men 
were killed and five wounded. 

On the following day Hazarnao and several other villages in 
that vidnity were destroyed without opposition, and a large supply 
of grain and was brought away. At Bilot it was found that 
the bodies of seven Muhammadan sepoys, who were buried there 
on the night of the 16th, had been exhumed and stripped, but not 

mutilated. , , , , 

On the 20th the village of Zagai was attacked and destroyed 

without loss. This village bdonged to some ex-retainers of Umra 
who were now led by one Ustaz Muhammad. During the 
withdrawal of the troops, the Bufis were closely pressed by the 
enemy while retiring over difficult ground from a spur on the north* 
east. The enemy, however, were driven back with heavy loss, and 
made no attempt to follow up the troops when they reached open 
country. Our casualties were four officers (Major Moody, Captain 
Hulke Lieutenant Power and Lieutenant Keene, East Kent Regi* 
mentl’and ten men wounded. During the return march a tower 
near Zagadherai, aUo belonging to Umra Khan’s retainers, was 


demolished. ... . t x lyi 

The n e** day was spent quietly in camp at Inayat Kila. 

A few shots were fired by the enemy during the night, but no- 

serious attack was attempted. The village of Dag was next cleared 

and destroyed on the 22nd ; the enemy offered little resistance 

beyond harassing the rear-guard during the retirement, when one 

man was killed and two wounded. On this date Sir Bindon Blood 

arrived from Nawagai, escorted by two squadrons of the 11th 


Bengal Lancets. ... . 

On the 2Std the Brigade destroyed Tangai, about one and a 

half milee south- wesi of Dag. The enemy were seen in large num- 
bers on the surrounding hills, but the excellent disposition of the 
Bufb and 36th Sikhs, aided by artillery fire, prevented them from 
seriously iniberfeting with the Dogras and Sappers who wwe en^ged 
in the defences of the village. On the completion of 

^ work the force moved back to camp. Only two casualties 
occurred during the day. 

On this date the Khan of ^hai visited the camp and reported 
that the Hamunds, disheartenedby their heavy losses, were anxious 
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to oome to terms. Sir Bindon Blood accordingly agreed to suspend 
hostilities for forty-eight hours to allow the headmen to meet and 
arrange matters, and to send in a 

Advantage was taken of this temporary truce to reorganise 
the 2nd Brigade, which had suffered considerably from casualties 
and sickness. No. 8 Bengal Mountain Battery, the Buffs, and 35th 
Sikhs were sent to the Panjkora, where they were employed on 
the line of communications. They were replaced by two squadrons 
Ouides Cavalry, No. 7 Mountain Battery, Aa., the West Kent 
Kegiment, and 31st Punjab Infantry. Supplies were also sent up 
from'^the Panjkora without interference, and a convoy escorted by 
three squadrons of the 11th Bengal Lancers was forwarded to the 
3rd Brigade which had advanced from Nawagai to Euz Ghinarai 
to co-operate with the Mohmand Field Force. 

To return now to the question of negotiations with the 
Mamunds. The tribesmen had been informed that a representa- 
tive jirga must attend at Inayat Kila and that a fine of fifty rifles 
and Rs. 4,000 would have to be paid before terms could be 
discussed. On the 24th September the headmen of Dabar, Badan, 
and Upper Chingai brought in Bs. 400 and four fire-arms, and 
stated that they were trying to bring about the submission of the 
rest of the tribe. It was explained to these men that nothing less 
than the complete submissiou of the whole tribe would be accepted, 
and that terms of peace could only be arranged with a full and 
rejwesentative jirga. 

At the request of the khans the armistice was extended for 
anotiier twenty-four hours, and on the evening of the 26th a full 
jirga came in. They produced fifty worthl^ jesails and 3,676 
Kabuli rupees, the Khan of Jhar standing security for the balwce 
of the fine. DOring an interview with Mr. Davis, Asristant Political 
Officer, w;hioh took place on the next day, their attitude was unsatis- 
factory. They were told that fifty rifles must be surrendered as 
a penalty for their share in the attack <m our posts in the Swat 
valley, and in addition they were ordered to return twenty-two 
rifles captured during the ^ting m ^ 16th ‘September. The 
jirga at first definitely declined to oon^y with these demands^ 
on the ground that ** all the world had turned out to take part in 
the ghosa at Chakdara,” and that the rifles captured on ^ lOth 
had hew off by men from Afghan territory who had joiiM 
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in the fighting. They lefosed to give hostages os security for the 
retoxn of the rifles, but promised to discuss matters further with 
their people and give an answer on the next day. The promised 
reply, however, was never received from the jirga, and it was after- 
ward ascertained that they had not even taken the trouble to make 
the’r fellow tribesmen acquainted with the terms imposed. 

Though ostensibly friendly to the Grovemment there is little 
doubt that the Khans of Nawagai, Khar, and Jhar secretly en- 
couraged the Mamunds to resist compliance with the terms, and 
they evidently hoped that, owing to the disturbances wiiioli wore 
taking place in other parts of the frontier, our troops would soon 
be compelled to evacuate their country. 

Any expectations which might have been entertained as to the 
peaceful intentions of the Mamunds were dispelled by reports received 
on the 28th. It was even thought that an attack on the camp 
would be attempted during the night. The tribesmen, however, 
were fully employed in removing their property to the hills in pre- 
paration for further fighting. Their main object in securing these 
few days’ respite had apparently been to gain an opportunity for 
sowing their land. 

Operations were resumed on the 29th September, when the 
following villages were destroyed without opposition :—Zagaderai,' 
Khalozai, . Shagai, Amanatta, Jangzai, and Kamar. Fifteen 
large well-built towers, which formed part of the defences of these 
fortified villages, were demolished, and ample supplies of grain, 
Ihusa, and fuel were taken back to camp. 

On the following morning Brigadier-General Jefirejs, with 

the troops noted in the mar- 
gin, marched up the valley to 
attack Agrah and Gat. These 
two villages are situated on 
the lower slopes of the spur 
which juts out from Lakra. 
^r and forms the watershed 
between the Kakazai and Upper Watelai Nalas. 

As the column approached, a large hostile force was seen on 
the ridge to the west of the villages, and numbers of the tribesmen 
were collecting from other parts of the valley. The enemy’s position 
iMMone of considerable strength. A rocky, precipitous ridge 


Giiidep Cavalry 163 sabreii. 
No. 7 Mountain Battery, B. A. 
Royal Weat Kent Regiment 
31st Punjab Infantry 
38th Dograa 
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380 Rides. 
386 „ 

342 „ 

364 M 
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divided the epaoe between the two villages, while on either flank 
were steep bonlder-strewn spurs commanding the ground over 
which the I troops had to advance. The action was begun by 
the cavalry, who, after advancing over very difScult ground for 
some distance up the Eakasai Nala, dismounted and opened fire 
on a number of tribesmen who were coming across from the west. 

Theplanof attack on the two villages was as follows:— The 
Guides Infantry were to advance up the spur on the west of Agrah, 
which was strongly held : the West Kent Begiment moving on the 
right of the Guides was to clear some wooded ground south of 
AgwiTir and then advance to a certain point on the hill in rear of the 
village. The Slst Punjab Infantry were detailed to occupy the 
rooky ridge between the two villages, and the 38th Dogras were 
held in reserve. 

The artillery, having taken up a position on the right bank of 
a ama-ll wAa about a mile and a half south of Gat, opened fire on the 
ridge against which the 31st Punjab Infantry were to advance. 
Here the enemy, well protected by numerous sanfart and huge 
boulders, stoutly opposed the attacking troops, and clung des- 
perately to their position, until they were finally driven out at the 
point of the bayonet. While gallantly leading this attack Lieut.- 
Colond O’Btyen fell mortally wounded, and Lieutenant Peacock, 
of the same regiment, also received a severe wound. 

When Brigadier-General Jefireys saw that the Slst Punjab 
Infantry were hotly engaged, he ordered two companies from the 
reserve to support them from a small knoll somewhat further to 
their right, while the battery advanced abouthalfa mileto a second 
position whence they could shell the ground east of Gat. 

The Guides Infantry, having occupied the spur on the west, 
were now fully employed in checking the advance of the enemy on 
their front and left flank. Meanwhile the West Kent Begiment 
had gained the slopes above Agrah, and the Sappers and Miners 
proceeded to demolish the village. A little later the West Kents 
moved across to support the left flank of the 31st, and in so doing 
they met with a desperate resistance from the tribesmen, who were 
well posted behind tangOrs and stone walls, which enclosed the 
terraced fields dotted about the hUlnde. In dealing one of 
these ttmgan Lieutenant Clayton Browne was killed and aeireral 
mw wounded. Following up this partial snocess, the ew^’a 
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8woTdBiD6ii piomptly clwrgdd th6 lom&i&der of tho party in the 
MMgdf and drove then back* Major W e8tem> however» at onoe 
ordered a counter-attack, and the eupports led by Captain Styles 
made a bayonet charge and dispersed the tribesmen. 

Gat village was now partially destroyed, but as the enemy were 
observed advancing in large numbers from the direction of Zai, 
the officer commanding the W est Kents withdrew his battalion. 

As soon as the West Kent Regiment was clear of Gat, a gen- 
eral retirement was ordered. This was steadily and skilfully car- 
ried out, and the Brigade returned to Inayat Kila at 4' p.m. 

The casualties in this action were two officers and ten men 
irilHj seven officers and forty-two men wounded. The enemy’s 
losses were severe ; four leading tnalikt were killed, and many dead 
had been left in and near Gat village. 

Sir Bindon Blood now determined to strengthen the force in 
the valley with a view to crushing all further resistance as 

speedily as possible. He accordingly left Panjkora for Inayat Kila 
on the 2nd October, accompanied by one squadron, Guides Cavalry, 
B[o. 8 Bengal Mountain Battery, and four companies, 24th Punjab 
Infantry. Brigadier-General Meiklejohn was also ordered to follow 
with a further reinforcement consisting of the 10th Field Battery, 
Royal Artillery,* No. 6 Company, Madras Sappers and Miners, and 
the TTi gTiUnil Light Infantry. This latter column reached Inayat ' 
Kila on the 4th. 

On the 2nd October the troops of the 2nd Brigade were em- 
ployed in foraj^g, and, after collecting some 1,100 mule loads of 
supplies, returned to camp without meeting with any opposition. 
On the following day Brigadier-General Jeffreys, with the troops 

Otilde»c»Tiliy,2«qu«iroiia. ^^e margin, marched up the 

No. 7 Moontoto Bottery. vaUey towards Agrah and Gat. The 

j.?” * * ’* enemy, e^qpecting that the latter village 

was to be attacked, collected in the hills 
sstk De^. above it : but on arriving opposite Badalai 

GoidM btontijr. troops turned off to the right and 

seised and destroyed that village, meeting with but little oppotition. 
During the retirement, however, the enemy came boldly forward 

t Tho •draaeo of tliia Md bottoiy to nuKhed to Ihftyot Kilo oror eovntiy 
aotovtf^. Body in Soptontw it morod ratfaely dottitato of mad* loods nnd 
to tto Bwlkofo oWr • vny difionit road niiawiio wheeled tiaflo had yeeriona^ 
turn boni to Bade, loot gam now haeneeaB. 
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bom the direction of Chingai and the yillages to the north-west, 
and made persistent efforts to surround the flanks, but were 
checked by the cavalry and the fire of the covering troops. The 
casualties in the 2nd Brigade on this date were two men killed 
and seventeen wounded. 

At Ihatat KttA. ^ October another 

\HBrigaiU(Bntaiitr-(UsmalM€i1AtioKn^^ redistribution, 08 shown in 

2nd Battaiion, Highland Light Infantry. xi. • j x 

24th Punjab Infantry (4 companies). tnO XHarglll, was made 01 

** •* the troops composing the 

“^4 K'l'i *<»“■ 

astbDogMt. The Mamunds being now 

OuidM aware of the arrival of fresh 

10th Field Battery, Royal Artillery (4 guns). troopS, and recognising that 

No. 7 Mount^BAttMy.^yMArtaiery Government was deter- 

No. 8 (BengAl) Moontam Battery (4 gune). . , . 

Goidet Cavai^. mmed to brmg about their 

No.4Comp«ur.BM^S4pper.«idMin.«. gutn^on at aU costs, re- 

On ihe line of ammunieoniom^ qucsted the Khan of Nawagai 

1 s^adron, 10 th Bengal Lancers. intercede^ and arrange 

16th Bengal Infantry. terms of peace. Accordinglj 

20 thPanjab „ on the recommendation of 

24 th (4 companies). Major Deane, who had arrived 

35 th PikhA Inoyat Eila, hostilities 

were suspended in order to allow the hhant to reopen negoti- 
ations with the tribesmen. Foraging parties were, however, still 
sent out daily, and on the 6th October the cavabry had a slijpit 
skinnish with the enemy in which a duffadar was wounded ; but 
after this date no further shots were fired in the valley. 

In consideration of the heavy losses which they had suffered in 
killed and wounded, and by the destruction of their villageis, and 
the confiscation of grain and supplies, the terms originally imposed 


were somewhat reduced. The Mamunds were now required to make 
complete submission, but were only asked to return the twenty-two 
rifles talmn from our troops. They were warned that if they failed 
to comply with these final terms, the Ehan of Nawagai would be 
authorise to occupy the whole valley and seise their lands. 

This time the Mamunds appes^ to be in earnest in their 
desire for peace : they sent away their allies who had come ll^ 
beyond the limits of the Watelai valley, and picquetted the ap* 
ptoaohes to our camp in order to prevent night firing by any poalnfde 
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malcoutenta. The restitution of the iifli|B, and the final settlement 
were, however, delayed by intrigues Ifrom the Afghan side. 
Messengers from the Sipah Salat crossed the border and urg^d the 
tribesmen not to give up the arms ; ammunition was also being 
forwarded from Kabul, and two mule loads were reported to have 
been received on the 8th October. Eventually, however, the 
tribesmen were persuaded to surrender the rifles which had been 
demanded, and on the 11th October the Mamund jirga came into 
Nawa Eila, about half a mile from the British camp. 

The tribesmen were received in durbar by Sir Bindon Blood, 
and stated that they desired to make complete submission and 
secure a lasting peace ; they also added that they had only fought 
against us in order to prevent the annexation of their country, which 
they greatly feared. A written statement was then given them to 
the effect that Oovernment did not contemplate any such action, 
provided that the behaviour of the tribe was satisfactory and they 
continued to abide by the terms of their agreement. They wero 
further assured that, although the question of the Afghan boundary 
line cutting through their land could not be discussed, no inter* 
ference on the part of Afghan officials would be permitted in the 
portion of their territory which lay within the British ^here of 
influence. 

The jirga appeared to be well satisfied with their reception 
and with the .assurances given to them, and promised faithfully 
to observe the terms of settlement. They also agreed td expe.l 
Ustaz Muhammad and other adherents of Umra Khan from their 
valley. 

The operations against the Mamunds were thus brought to a 
close, and on the following day the troops evacuated the Watelai 
valley and marched to Jhar. 

Kcom the 14th September to the 11th October the casualties 
in the 2nd Brigade were 6 officers killed, 24 wounded, 65 non*com* 
missioned officers and men killed and 194 wounded : 135 horses 
and mules were killed and wounded or otherwise lost. The enemy’s 
losses during the period were estimated 4t 300 killed and 250 
wounds and they suffered severe punishment in the destruction of 
ptop«t 7 <uad loss of grain and fodder. 

In his report on the operations in the Watelai valley Sir Bindon 
Blood attributed the difficulties experienced in overoomiu tlie 

ij 
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resistaiuie of the Mamunds to the following cauees. The invaaioa 
of the Valley was preceded by no decisive action which might 
have served as an object lesson to make the tribesmen realise 
our strength, while the physical features of their country gave 
the enemy many advantages which they utilised with no little 
tactical skill. Owing to the absence of watw in the low-lying open 
country, many of the villages were situated near the rivulets in 
the lower slopes of the surrounding hills. Here the ground was in- 
variably steep, broken, and very difficult. In retiring before the 
advance of our troops, and closely following them up during the 
inevitable retirement till they reached open country, the tribesmen 
chose the only tactics which could give them any measure of suc- 
cess. The fact that part of their lands lay in Afghan territory was 
a further advantage, in that they could easily remove much of their 
property beyond our reach. 

The stubborn defence of their country in spite of continuous 
losses, gained for the Mamunds a well deserved reputation for 
bravery and good fighting qualities. 

Qn the 13th October the troops under Sic Bindon Blood moved 
to Mattashah, three miles north of Jhar in the Babukarra valley 
in order to bring about a settlement with the Salarzai Tarkanri. 

Although the Salarzai were implicated in the general rising, 
SettleniMit with the they had taken no very active part in the 

Twkuiri, Ootober 1897. actual fighting and had not as a section 
combined with the Mamunds against us. Moreover, since the 
advance of the troops through Bajaur, they had abstained from 
any interference with the line of communication. It was therefore 
considered that a sufficient punishment would be inflicted by a fine 
of 20 rifles and 200 other flbre-arms. The attitude of the Salarzai 
was at first uncertain ; they were divided by internal feuds and the 
difficulty in arriving at a settlement was increased by the action 
of the Hhan of Nawagai, who, in order to further his own designs 
upon thev valley, was only too anxious to involve the inhabitants 
in hostilities with Government. After much discussion the Salarzai 
decided to submit ; but a quarrel ensued between the Upper and 
Lower Salarzai as to the distribution of tiie fine, and, as they 
failed to agree, hostilities appeared to be imminent. Major Deane 
thereupon solved the difficulty by dealing with the Upper Salaxsai 
soparatdy, and on the 18th Ootober they surrendered 100 goas 
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which were accepted as full compliance with the terms, since it 
was known that they possessed no rifles. On the following day the 
Lower Salarzai also submitted ; they handed over 100 fire-arms and 
ten breech-loading rifles and gave security for the remainder. 

During their stay at Mattaehah the troops thoroughly recon* 
noitred the Babukarra valley. Snipers fired nightly into camp 
although it was protected by tribal picquets. Little damage was 
d'^ue, but on the 19th some twenty shots were fired and a sowar was 
wounded. As the /irj/a stated that this outrage was instigated by 
a recalcitrant mnlik, his villages and towers were destroyed by the 
troops and his lands were confiscated by the jirga. 

On the 20th October the troops moved to Jliar ; and on the 
h-Howing day a Sh.amozai Utman Khcl jirga came in and made 
submission. They surrendered twenty rifles and thirty-fiVe other 
fire-arms; as they had .already given up a number of arms in Sep- 
tember at Ghosam, and had since then assisted us by girarding the 
line of communication, this was now accepted as a full compliance 
with the terms imposed. On the 22nd October che Jandolis aIhq 
brought into Ghosam the balance of rifles due from them. 

The last of the troops crossed the Panjkora river on the 23rd 
Withdrawal of troops from and four days later the whole force re- 
BajaurandDir. turned to the Swat valley. 

The following rewards were granted to the three Ichans who 
had assisted the troops during the operations in Bajaur ; viz., to the 
Khan of Nawagai, Rs. 10,000; to the Khan of Khar, Rs, 3*600 • 
and to the Khan of Jliar, Ts. 2,600. ’ ’ 

After undertaking operations against certain other tribes as 
described in previous chapters, the Hlalakand Field Force was 
broken up on the 19th January 1898. But in order to ensure the 
safety of our communication with Chitral a movable column was 
left in the Swat valley and the defences of the posts at Malakand and 
Chakdara were strengthened. 

The Indian Medal, 1895, with clasp inscribed Punjab Frontier 
1897-98,” was granted to the troops employed in the operation^ 
in Bajaur and in the Mamund country. 

The subsequent events in Dir and Bajaur, after the withdrawal 
of the Malakand Field Force, may now be briefly described. 

The Chitral reliefs were successfully carried but during the 
month of May 1898. Later in the year the Chiefe of Dir and 

4»t 
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Nawagai renewed their quarrel over the posseeeion of the Jandol 
▼alley; but eventually a settlement was agreed upon. The 
N^wab of Dir retained possession of Jandol, in return for which 
he paid to the Khan of Nawagai a sum of Bs. 20,000 and aban- 
doited all his claims in the Babukarra valley. For the next 
two years affairs in Dir and Bajanr remained quiet, though the 
Khan of Nawagai had some difficulty in maintaining his position 
in the face of constant internal quarrels among his people. To 
assist him in liolding his own his subsidy was increased by Bs. 
6,000 annually, and he received a present of 10,000 rounds of 
a mm unition. During 1901 and 1902 the Khan of Nawagai became 
embroiled with the Salarzai of the Chaharmung valley and with 
the Mamunds, and the Nawab of Dir was only dissuaded from 
espousing the cause of the Khan against the latter section by the 
intervention of the Political Agent. 

In the beginning of 1904 there, was considerable friction between 
the Nawab of Dir and the subject tribes on the right bank of the 
Swat river, who complained of the oppressive rule of the Chief. 
The Adinzai were especially dissatished and were again an.\ious 
to secure the protection of Government, which they had previously 
requested in 1895. A settlement, however, was effected by the 
Political Agent, and the Nawab of Dir, being warned that any 
aggressive action against the Swat tribes would be displeasing 
to Government, abandoned his intention of coercing them. Later 
ip the year a quarrel arose between the Nawab’s two sons in Jandol. 
•MUn Gul Jan, the younger son, who some time previously had 
been deprived of his governorship in the Adinzai valley, was now 
expelled from Mundah by his elder brother Auranzeb (better 
known as Badshah Khan) ^ and fled to Nawagai. This Mian Gul 
Jan, son of the Muhammad Sharif Khan of Dir, must not be confused 
with the titular Mian Guls, who are descendants of the Akhund 
of Swat 

On arriving at Nawagai, Mian Gul Jan persuaded the Khun 
to help him, and invade Jandol ; but the attempt was foiled by 
Badshah Khan, who defeated the Nawagai UuhJcar. In December 
Muhammad Sharif Khan suddenly died, and was succeeded by his 
■on Badshah Khan. Mian Gul Jan was then in Swat, where he was 
detained by the Khan Khel ;trga ; and subsequently he went to 
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Peshawar on the invitation of the Chief Commissioner. Badshah 
Khan’s succession was recognized by the people of Dir and the 
tribes on the right bank of the Swat ; but some trouble was caused 
by Saiyid Ahmad Khan of Barwa, who seized the fort of Tor and 
endeavoured to oust Badshah Khan from the Jandol valley. Fail- 
ing in his first attempt Saiyid Ahmad withdrew to Bajaur, where 
he prevailed upon the Khans of Nawagai and Khar to assist him 
against the new ruler of Dir. 

Late in December the combined forces of these three allied 
Chiefs invaded Jandol and occupied Barwa, Maiar, and Gambir. 
At the latter place 200 rifles which had been presented by Govern- 
ment to the late Nawab of Dir were seized. Matters were now 
further complicated by the action of the Salarzai and Mamunds, 
who attacked the Chief of Nawagai’s nominee, Saminulla Khan 
of Pashat. They had been induced to create this diversion by 
Muhammad Ali, eldest son of the Khan of Nawagai, who had 
quarrelled with his father and had gone over to the side of the 
Khan of Dir. The attack on Pashat was repulsed by Saiyid 
Ahmad, who moved a force into Babukarra from the Upper Jandol 
valley, and at the end of January 1905 a truce was arranged 
between the Chiefs of Dir and Nawagai, and the forces dispersed. 
The Dir tribesmen were dissatisfied with the Chief for not having 
expelled the Bajaur Khana from Jandol, while the Ibrahim Khel 
Salarzai were equally discontented, since the only result of their 
enterprise was to establish Saiyid Ahmad in possession of Arif, 
Gambir, and Tor. It seemed probable therefore that a struggle 
would soon be renewed between this latter section and the Mast 
Khel for the possession of the Jandol valley. 

On the 16th April a durbar was held by the Chief Commissioner 
of the North-West Frontier Province for the formal installation 
of Badshah Khan as Khan of Dir. The durbar was attended by 
all the notables of Dir and Upper Swat, including the Man Guls. 
An agreement was made with the Khan, defining his obligations 
towards the Government, and granting him the same allowances 
as had been paid to his father. The Khan also consented'to give 
an allowanee of rupees 6,000 a year, and certain revenues, to 
his brother Mian Gul Jan, on condition that he did not return 
toDir. 
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Uttle mon tiian a month, howerer, had dapaed when Mian 
Gal Jbn, biealdng his engagements, escaped from Peshawar and 
appeared in Bajanr. Here he soon ooUected £ idlowing, and, 
^ving allied himself with Saijid Ahmad, advanced against 
Khan with some 3,000 men. The Khan of Dir was oatnomhieied 
and the combined Bajanr forces succeeded in reaching the 
valle 7 . As the defeat of the Khan of Dir, which now seemed 
probable, would have apset the arrangenmts for the secnritj of the 
Ghittal road, the Swat Valley Moveable Ccdnmn was concentrated at 
Ghahdara at the end of May with a view to supporting him- At 
this time Badshah<.Khan was reinforoed by some Dir levies under 
Sardar Khan, ex-Kl^ of Bandai, and wi& the aid of the moral 
support afforded by the advance of the British troops he was 
enabled to hold his own. He now made terms with his brother and 
gave him the Khanship of Mundah. Ifian Qul Jan had by this time 
discovered that Saiyid Ahmad was playing him &lse and had no 
-intention of sharing tiie profits of his successes either in Maidan or 
JandoL Saiyid Ahmad shortly afterwards withdrew his force from ' 
MftMiwi ; and the Khans of Nawagai and Khar, who had again 
attacked Jandol, also evacuated that valley. On the 12th June 
Saiyid Ahmad and Mian Gul Jan, with the jirgat of the tribes con> 
cemed, came to Chakdaxa, and a settlement of the Dir-Bajaur 
dispute regarding the Jandol valley was arrived at. 

The ^undi^ between Jandol and Dir was defined : Mundah 
was assigned to Ifian Gul Jan, and Saiyid Ahmad Khan retained 
possession of Barwa, Tor, and Ghunlnr. The conditions, which are 
given in Appendix G, were to'hbld good for two years, daring which 
time the chiefs promised to maintain a truce. 

The settlement, however, is by no means entirely satisfactory, 
and it is not improbaUe that the struggle f<» tht poeseiudoa of the 
Jandol valley may be renewed at some future date. The Shahi 
Biln, widow of the late Nawab of Dir, who espoused the cause of 
her favourite son Mian Gul Jon, and was the chief instigator in the 
previous quarrel, is'said to be still busily intnguing against Badshah 
TCIimi. Although it. matters little to the Government which chief 
eventu^y establishes his claim to the ndership of the Jandol 
valley, it is of the utmost importi^ to prevmit any disturbanee 
among the Dir and Bajanr tribes which might threaten (he seemity 
of our communication witii C9dtMl. 
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In December 1906 the Khans of Dir and Navagai attended 
a duibat at Peshawar, and were presented to His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. 

Disagreements between the Nawab of Nawagai and his eldest 
son caused further disturbances in Bajaur during 1006, but the situ- 
ation is now (1007) quiet for the moment. 


End or Volunb I. 
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Tribes. 

Vol. V Burma. 

Vol. VI Overseas Expeditions, including 

Part I, Africa; Part II, Ceylon 
and the islands of Indian Ocean; 
Part III, Arabia and Persia; Part 
IV, Malay Peninsula and Archpe- 
lago; Part V, China. 

Vol, VII Official Account of the Abor 

Expedition 1911-1912. 


(Vol. I, 2 Parts) R$, 500 
$ 100 



A MUST litm Alt UBRARIES AND SCHOLAKS 
A COLLECTION OF 

Tltlilp'JES, ENGAGEMENTS AND SANADS 

, - RELATING TO ' 

INDIA AND NEIGHBOURING COUNTRIES 

(14 VOLUMES) 

Compiled by : C.U. AITCHISON 

* Details of Volumes 

Vol. I- 

11 . 

111 . 

IV. 
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V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 


IX. 

X. 
XL 


XI 1. 

XIII. 

XIV, Eastern Turkistan, Tibet, Nepal, Bhutan & Siam 

As its tell-tale title indicates, it is a monumental work, in fourteen 
volumes, recording a collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanatds 
entered into by the erstwhile British Government of India with the 
native Indian States and the neighbouring countries. 

It is a work of great Hystorical value and research utility and un- 
doubtedly a veritable mine of information equally for the historians, 
research scholars, statesmen diplomats, public servants and serious 
readers of contemporai^ nistory. It will prove a valuable source of 
reference for Govt. Deptts., Public libraries and also libraries of all 
educational institutions of higher learning, including universities and 
colleges. ^ y 

Such a useful work should be the proud possession , of the research? 
scholars, historians and libraries in India and abroad. 

► Price (Cor^lete Set) Rs. 3600 > 

Each Volume Rs. 30m 

PHONE : 7123315^'" 

MITTAL PUBLISHERS’ DISTRIBUTORS 

1856, Tri Nagmr 
DELHM1003S (Indli^ 



Punjab, Punjab States & Delhi 

United Provinces of Agra Sl Oudh, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa 

St The Central Provinces 

Rajputana 

Central India Agency, Bhopal Agency & Southern States 
of Central & Malwa Agency 

Central India (Bundelkhand &Baghelkhand & Gwalior) 
Western India States &. Baroda 

Bombay-Part-I, The Peshwa, The Mahi Kantha Agency . 
& The Rewa Kantha Agency m 

Bombay-ParMI, Kaira, Agency, Surat Agency, Than^ V 
Agency, Kolaba Agency, Sholapur Agency, Popkii 
Agency, Satara Agency, Bijapur Agency, J^lga^m 
Agency, Dharwar Agency, Nasik Agency, I^hapur 
Residency & Southern Mahratta Country States - Agency 
& The Lapsed States 
Hyderabad, Mysore & Coorg 
Madras Sc The Madras States 

Aden & The South Western Coast of Arabia, The Arab 
Principalities in the Persian Gulf, Muscat (Oman), 
Baluchistan St The North West Frontier Province 
Jammu St Kashmir, Sikkim, Assam & Burma 
Persia Sc Afghanistan 




